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Accident  Insurance  and  Dangerous  Machinery  Bills.  Discussion  by  ^Ir. 
Harrison  F.  Jones,  Mr.  Edgar  T.  Davis,  Mr.  W.  R.  Parsons,  Mr.  E. 
R.  Wright,  Prof.  C.  R.  Henderson,  Mr.  T.  K.  Webster,  Mr.  Frank 
Buchanan,  Rev.  Harry  F.  Ward  and  Mr.  Anton  Johannsen,  April 
13,    1907    8  103 

Accumulation  of  Wealth  in  the  United  States,  The  Problem  of  the  Individual. 
Address  by  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Jan.    18,    1908 30  351 

Aims  of  Modern  Charity.     Address  by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine  of  New  York, 

Jan.    2,    1908 28  337 

Aladin,  Mr.  Alexis.    Address  on  The  Russian  Revolution,  March  21,  1907...  G  88 

Aldis,  Mr.  Arthur  T.     On  The  Theater  and  the  City,  Jan.  11,  1908 29  345 

Allen,  Mr.  John  K.     On  Public   Comfort   Stations,   Nov.    14,   1907 22  247 

Annual   Meeting  of  City  Club,  April  20,   1907 9  119 

Report  City  Club  Directors,  April  20,  1907 9  121 

Austin,  Hon.  Henry  W.     On  Cook  County  Civil  Service  Bill,  March  23,  1907.  6  82 
Awakening,  The  Political,  in  India.     Address  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Kanaga  Rutman, 

Dec.     7,     1907 25  264 

B 

Baldwiin,  Mr.  Henry  R.     On  Telephone  Ordinance,  Sept.  26,  1907 17         186 

Barrows,  Dr.  Samuel  J.,  of  New  York.     On  Proposed  Central  Police  Station 

and  Police  Court,  Jan.  4,  1908 28         330 

Bennett,  Aid.  Frank  I.     On  Revenue  Provisions  of  Proposed  New  Charter, 

June   20,    1907 14  157 

Bicknell,  Mr.  Ernest  P.     In  discussion  on  The  Unemployed  Situation,  Feb. 

1,     1908 31         361 

Billings,  Dr.  Frank.     On  Condition  and  Needs  of  Illinois  State   Charitable 

Institutions,    Feb.    16,    1907 1  3 

Boston's   Sliding   Scale    Gas    Franchise.      By    Mr.    Edward   A.    Filene,    Nov. 

23,    1907    23  259 

Boston,  Some  Present  Political  and  Social  Issues  in.    Address  by  Mr.  Robert 

A.  Woods,   March  16,   1907 5  73 

Breckenridge,  Prof.  Lester  P.,  of  the  University  of  Illinois.     On  Smokeless 

Chicago,   Feb.   23,   1907 2  5 

British  Labor  Party,  The.     Address  by  the  Hon.  John  Hodge,  M.  P.,  Dec. 

IG,    1907     26  294 

Buchanan,  Mr.  Frank.     On  Accident  Insurance  and  Dangerous   Machinery 

Bills,   April    13,    1907 8         113 

Burns,  Mr.  Allen  T.    On  Telephone  Ordinance,  Sept.  26,  1907 17         188 

In   Further  Discussion   on  Telephone   Ordinance,   Nov.  9,   1907 21         243 

c  • 

Central  Police  Station  and  Police  Court,  Proposed.  Discussion  by  Dr. 
Samuel  J.  Barrows  of  New  York,  Chief  Justice  Harry  Olson,  Prof. 
Charles  R.   Henderson  and  others,  Jan.   4,   1908.  . 28         327 
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29  348 


No. 
Charity,  Aims  of  Modern.     By   JJr.   Edward  T.   Devine  of  New  York    Tan  """""'        ''"^' 

2,    1908    '   J      ■ 

28         337 

Charter,  Home  Rule  Features  of  Proposed  New.     Discussion  by  Aid    Milton 
J.  l-orcnian,  Prof.  Charles  K.  Alcrriam  and  Mr.  Edward  T.  Noonan 

June    14,    1907 

Political  Ecatures  of  Propcsed  New.  Discussion  by  Hon  "james  M 
Kittlcman,  Mr.  Harold  L.  Ickes  and  Mr.  Morton  D.  Hull  Tune 
27,    1907    .    J      c. 

'  IK  IfifJ 

Revenue  Provisions  of  Proposed  New.  Discussion  by  Aid  Frank  I 
Bennett,   Mr.   Frank  L.  Shepard  and   Mr.   Nathan   W.  MacChesnev 

June    20,    1907 

Situation:   What  Next?     Discussion  by  Prof.   Charles  'E."Merriam,"Mr      ^^         ^^^ 

Nicholas   Michcls  and   Mr.   Raymond  Robins,  Oct.   16,  1907...'. 

Chatfield-Taylor.  Mr.  H.  C.     In  discussion  on  The  Theater  and  the  City    Tan 
11,   I'JOS    ■ 

Chicago  Public  Schools,  Educational  Situation  in.   By  Prof.  George  H.  Mead 

of   tlie   University  of  Chicago,   Feb.   2,   1907 ./  jj 

Chicago  Telephone  Company's  Ordinance.     See  Telephone  Ordinance. 

City  Club,  Annual  Meeting.     April  20,  1907 g 

City  Club  Bulletin.     Introduction  to 

City,  The  Theater  and  The.    Discussion  by  Mr.  Donald  Robertson   Mr   Ham'- 

Im  Garland,   Mr.   H.   C.   Chatfield-Taylor  and  Mr.  Arthur  T    Aldis 

Jan.    11,    1908 

_.   .,    _        .  29  343 

Civil  Service,  Cook  County,   Bill.     Discussion  by   Hon.    Henry  W    Austin 

Hon.  W.   B.   Moulton,   Hon.   W.  J.   Handy,   Mr.   Wallace   Heckman 

and  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Greeley.  March  23,  1907 g  go 

Cleveland,  O.,  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson's  Administration  /in.     Address  by  Mr 

Peter  Witt  of  Cleveland,  Feb.  8,  1908 '     g^         3^ 

Cole,  President  George  E.,  of  the  Legislative  Voters'  League.     In  discusiion 

on  Work  and  Methods  of  the  Legislature,  May  31,  1907 13         ^43 

Commission  System  of  Government.     See  Des  Moines  Plan. 

Control   of   Our  Inland  Waterways.     Address  by   Dr.   W  J   McGee   of  the 

Inland  Waterways  Commission,  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 

April     6,     1907 

7  96 

Cook  County  Civiil  Service  Bill.     Discussion  by  Hon.  Henry  W   Austin    Hon 

W.    B.    Moulton,    Hon.    W.   J.    Handy,    Mr.    Wallace    Heckman    and 

Mr.  Frederick  W.   Greeley,   March  23,   1907 g  g2 

Cooley,  Mr.  Lyman  E.     In  discussion  on   Drainage   Canal   Extension    Oct 

2,    1907    '  ■ 

18  196 

D 

Dangerous   Machinery   Bill.     See   Accident   Insurance   and   Dangerous    Ma- 
chinery  Bills,   April   13,    1907 

Davies,  State  Factory  Inspector  Edgar  T.  On  Accident  Insurance  and  dan- 
gerous   Machinery   Bills,    April    13,    1907 8         105 

Deep  Waterway  to  the  Gulf,  Proposed.  Discussion  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Lindley 
Mr.  Isham  Randolph,  Mr.  Morton  D.  Hull,  Mr.  Robert  R  McCor- 
mick  and  Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill,  Oct.  21,  1907 

Des  Moines  Plan,  The.    Address  by  Mr.  Sidney  J.  Dillon  of  Des  Moines    la 
Dec.   14,   1907    '        ' 

Devine,  Dr.  Edward  T.,  of  New  York.  In  address  on  The  Aims  of  Modern 
Charity,  Jan.   2,   1908 


19  203 

26         283 
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Dillon,  Mr.  Sidney  J.,  of  Des  Moines,  la.     On  The  Des  Moines  Plan.  Dec. 

14,    1907     26  283 

Direct  Primary  Law,  The  New.  Discussion  by  the  Hon.  W.  Clyde  Jones, 
Hon.  Walter  I.  Manny,  Hon.  John  W.  Hill  and  Mr.  William  Clark 
Mason  of  Philadelphia,  Feb.   15,  1908 33         383 

Drainage  Canal  Extension,     Discussion  by  Mr.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Mr. 

Lyman  E.  Cooley  and  Mr.  George  j\I.  Wisner,  Oct.  2,  1907 18         191 

Dunn,  Aid.  Winfield  P.   .    In  Further  Discussion  on  Telephone  Ordinance, 

Nov.    9,    1907 21         240 


E 

Educational  Situation  in  Chicago  Public  Schools.    Address  by  Prof.  George 

H.   Mead  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Feb.  2,  1907 11         131 

Employers'  Liability.     See  English  Labor  Legislation. 

See,  also,  The  British   Labor  Party. 

See,   also,  Accident  Insurance  and  Dangerous   Machinery   Bills. 
Employes,  Sharing  Management  and  Profits  with.    Address  by  Mr.  Edward 

A.  Filene  of  Boston,  Nov.  23,  1907 23         255 

English    Labor    Legislation,    Recent.      Address    by    Mr.    Hon.    G.    Croydon.. 

Marks,   M.    P.,   Oct.   26,   1907 20         221 

See,  also,  address  on  The   British   Labor  Party,  by  Hon.  John   Hodge, 

M.   P.,   Dec.   16,   1907 26  294 

Evans,  Health  Commissioner  W.  A.     Address  on  Pure  Food  Bill,  April  26, 

1907    10  127 


F 

Fake,  Judge  Frederick  L.     On  Proposed  Central  Police  Station  and  Police 

Court,    Jan.    4,    1908 28  335 

Favill,  Dr.  Henry  B.     On  Proposed  Deep  Waterway  to  the  Gulf,   Oct.  21, 

1907     19  211 

Filene,  Mr,  Edward  A.,  of  Boston,  Address  on  Boston's  Sliding  Scale  Gas 

Franchise,   Nov.   23,   1907 23         259 

On  Sharing  Management  and  Profit  with  Employes.     Same  date 23         255 

Financial  Situation,  The.    Discussion  by  Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin  and  Mr. 

George  E.   Roberts,  Nov.   30,   1907 24         263 

Fisher,  Mr.  Walter  L.     Address  on  The  Traction  Ordinances,  with  discus- 
sion,  March  2,   1907 3  17 

In   reply   to   Mr.    George    E.    Hooker's    address   on   The   Traction    Ordi- 
nances,   March   9,   1907 4  63 

Ford,  Mr.  Frederick  L.    On  Public  Comfort  Stations,  Nov.  14,  1907 22         250 

Also  on  Grouping  of  Public  Buildings  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  same  date..      22         252 

Foreman,  Aid.  Milton  J.     On  Home  Rule  Features  of  Proposed  New  Char- 
ter,  June    14,    1907 13         147 

Foster,  Judge  Stephen  A.     On  Proposed  Central  Police  Station  and  Police 

Court,   Jan.    4,    1908 28         336 

Franchise,   Boston's    Sliding-Scale    Gas.      By    Mr.    Edward    A.    Filene,    Nov. 

23,    1907     23  259 

Fulton,  Aid.  Arthur  W.     In   Further   Discussion  on  Telephone   Ordinance, 

Nov.    9,    1907 21         237 
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Further  Discussion  on  Telephone  Ordinance.  By  Major  E.  B.  Tohnan, 
Aid.  Artluir  W.  Fulton,  Aid.  ^\  infield  P.  Dunn,  Mr.  George  E. 
Hooker,  Mr.  Allen  T.  Burns  and  Mr.  Nathan  W.  MacChesnej', 
Nov.    9,    1907 21  233 

G 

Garland,  Mr.  Hamlin.     On  The  Theater  and  the  City,  Jan.  11,  1908 29         345 

Gas  Franchise,  Boston's  Sliding  Scale.     Address  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Filcne, 

Nov.    23,     1907 23  259 

Graft,  San  Francisco's  Battle  With.     Address  by  Mr.  William  H.  Langdon, 

District  Attorney  of  San  Francisco,  Dec.  19,  1907 27         303 

Graves,  Mr.  William  C.  On  the  Conditions  and  Needs  of  Illinois  State  Char- 
itable   Institutions,    Feb.    16,    1907 1  2 

Grouping  of  Public  Buildings  in  Hartford,  Conn.  In  address  by  Mr.  Fred- 
erick L.   Ford,   Nov.   14,   1907 22         252 

H 

Handy,  Hon.  W.  J.    On  The  Cook  County  Civil  Service  Bill,  March  23,  1907.       6  85 
Hardee,   Mr.  Theodore,   executive   officer  of  the   People's   Lobby  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     In  address  on  The  People's  Lobby,  July  30,  1907 16         175 

Harding,  Mr.  John  C.     In  discussion  on  The  Unemployed   Situation,   Feb. 

1.    1908 31  369 

Harris,  Mr.  Paul  P.    On  Public  Comfort  Stations,  Nov.  14,  1907 22         249 

Hartford,   Conn.,   Grouping   of   Public   Buildings  (in.     By   I\Ir.    Frederick    L. 

Ford,   Nov.   14,   1907 22  252 

Heckman,   Mr.   Wallace.     On   The    Cook  County   Civil   Service   Bill,   March 

23,    1907    6  84 

Henderson,  Prof.  C.  R.,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  On  Accident  Insur- 
ance and  Dangerous  Machinery  Bills,  April  13,  1907 8         111 

On  Proposed  Central  Police  Station  and  Police  Court,  Jan.  4,  1908 28         335 

Hill,  Hon.  John  W.     In  discussion  on  The  New  Direct  Primary  Law;  How 

it  Was  Passed  and  What  it  Is,  Feb.  15,  1908 33         395 

Hirsch,  Dr.  Emil  G.  On  The  Condition  and  Needs  of  the  Illinois  State  Char- 
itable  Institutions,   Feb.   16,   1907 1  4 

Hodge,  Hon.  John  P.,  M.  P.     In  address  on  The  British  Labor  Part}^  Dec. 

16,    1907    ^. 26  294 

Home  Rule  Features  of  Proposed  New  Charter.  Discussion  by  Aid.  Milton 
J.  Foreman,  Prof.  Charles  E.  Merriam  and  Mr.  Edward  T.  Noonan, 
June     14,     1907 13  147 

Hooker,  Mr.  George  E.    Address  on  The  Traction  Ordinances,  March  9,  1907  4  43 

On   Telephone   Ordinance,   Sept.   26,   1907 17  189 

In  Further  Discussion  on  Telephone  Ordinance,  Nov.  9,  1907 21  241 

Hoyne,  Mr.  Maclay.     On  The  Telephone  Ordinance,  Sept.  26,  1907 17  183 

Hull,  Mr.  Morton  D.     On  Political  Features  of  Proposed  New  Charter,  June 

27,    1907    15  172 

On  Proposed  Deep  Waterway  to  the  Gulf,  Oct.  21,  1907 19         208 

I 

Ickes,  Mr.  Harold  L.     On  Political  Features  of  the  Proposed  New  Charter, 

June   27,    1907 15  167 
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Illinois  State  Charitable  Institutions,  Their  Condition  and  Needs.  Discussion 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Graves,  Dr.  Frank  Billings  and  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch, 
Feb.    16,    1907 1  2 

India,   The   Political   Awakening   in.     By   Mr.   S.    C.   Kanaga   Rutnam,   Dec. 

7,    1907    25  264 

Individual  Accumulation  of  Wealth  in  the  United  States,  The  Problem  of. 
Address  by  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Jan.    18,    1908 30         351 

Inland   Waterways,   Control  of   Our.     By   Dr.    W   J    McGee   of   the    Inland 

Waterways   Commission,   April   6,    1907 7  96 

J 

Johannsen,  Mr.  Anton.     On  Accident  Insurance  and  Dangerous  Machinery 

Bills,    April    13,    1907 8  115 

Johnson,  Administration  of  Mayor  Tom  L.,  of  Cleveland.     Address  by  Mr. 

Peter   Witt,   Feb.   8,   1908 32         371 

Jones,  Mr.  Harrison  F.     On  Accident  Insurance  and  Dangerous  ^Machinerj- 

Bills,    April    13,    1907 , 8  103 

Jones,  Hon.  W.  Clyde.     On  The  New  Direct  Primary  Law:   How  it  Was 

Passed  and  What  it   Is,  Feb.   15,   1908 33         383 

K 

Kingsley,  Mr.  Sherman  C.     On  The  Unemployed  Situation,  Feb.  1,  1908 31         359 

Kittleman,  Hon.  James  M.  On  Political  Features  of  the  Proposed  New- 
Charter,   June   27,    1907 15  165 

L 

Labor  Legislation,  Recent  English.     Address  by   Hon.   G.   Croydon   Marks, 

M.  P.,  Oct.  26,  1907 20  221 

Labor  Party,  The  British.    Address  by  Hon.  John  Hodge,  M.  P.,  Dec.  16,  1907  26  294 
Langdon,  District  Attorney  William  H.     Address  on  San  Francisco's  Battle 

with   Graft,   Dec.   19,   1907 27  303 

Laughlin,    Prof.   J.    Laurence.     Address    on    The    Financial    Situation,    Nov. 

30,1907    24  264 

Legislative  Notes.     By  Mr.  William  O.  Wilson,  on  Feb.  23,  1907 2  12 

On   March   2,   1907 3  15 

On   March   9,   1907 4  69 

On   March   16,   1907 5  78 

On   March   23,   1907 6  86 

On   April   6,    1907 7  101 

On    April    13,    1907 8  116 

On  April  20,  1907 9  124 

Legislature,  Work  and  Methods  of  the.  By  Hon.  Frank  P.  Schmitt,  Jr.,  Hon. 
John  P.  McGoorty,  Mr.  George  E.  Cole  and  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Wright, 

May    31,     1907 12  139 

Lindley,  Mr.  E.  C.     On  Proposed  Deep  Waterway  to  the  Gulf,  Oct.  21,  1907.     19         203 

M 

■  MacChesney,   Mr.   Nathan   William.     In    Further   Discussion   on   Telephone 

Ordinance,    Nov.   9,    1907 21         244 

On  Revenue  Provisions  of  the  Proposed  New  Charter,  June  20,  1907..  ..      14         161 
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Manny,  Hon.  Walter  I.     In  discussion  on  The  New  Direct  Primary  Law; 

How  it  Was  Passed  and  What  it  Is,  Feb.  15,  1908 33         392 

Marks,  Hon,  G.  Croydon,  M.  P.  Address  on  Recent  English  Labor  Legis- 
lation,   Oct.    26,    1907 20  221 

Mason,   Mr.   William   Clark,   of   Philadelphia.      In   discussion    on   The    New 

Direct  Primary  Law;  How  it  W'as  Passed  and  What  it  Is,  Feb.  15, 

1908    33  396 

Mayor  Johnson's  Administration  in  Cleveland.     Address  by  Mr.  Peter  W'itt 

of  Cleveland,   O.,   Feb.   8,   1908 32  371 

McCormick,  Mr.  Robert  R.    On  Drainage  Canal  Extension,  Oct.  2,  1907 18  192 

On  Proposed  Deep  Waterway  to  the  Gulf,  Oct.  21,  1907 19  210 

McCutcheon,  Mr.  John  T.     Cartoon  on  Smoke  Nuisance,  "A  Simple  Sum  in 

Arithmetic"   2  & 

McGoorty,  Hon.  John  P.     On  Work  and  Methods  of  the  Legislature,  May 

31,    1907    12  141 

Mead,  Prof.  George  H.,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.     On  The  Educational 

Situation  in  Chicago  Public  Schools,  Feb.  2,  1907 11  131 

Merriam,  Prof.  Charles  E.    On  Charter  Situation:  What  Next?     Oct.  16,  1907  19  213 

On  Home  Rule  Features  of  Proposed  New  Charter,  June  14,  1907 13  147 

Michels,  Mr.  Nicholas.  On  Charter  Situation:  What  Next?  Oct.  16,  1907.  . .  19  215 
Modern  Charity,  Aims  of.    Address  by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine  of  New  York, 

Jan.  2,  1908 28  337 

Moody,  Mr.  Walter  D.     On  Public  Comfort  Stations.     Nov.  14,  1907 22  248 

Moulton,  Mr.  W.  B.     On  The  Cook  County  Civil  Service  Bill,  IMarch  23,  1907  6  83 

MuUenbach,  Mr.  James.     On  The  Unemployed  Situation,  Feb.  1,  1908 31  364 

N 

New  Charter,  Home  Rule  Features  of  Proposed.  Discussion  by  Aid.  Milton 
J.  Foreman,  Prof.  Charles  E.  Merriam  and  Mr.  Edward  T.  Noonan, 

June   14,   1907 13  147 

Political  Features  of  Proposed.     Discussion  by  Hon.  James  M.   Kittle- 
man,  Mr.  Harold  L.  Ickes  and  Mr.  Morton  D.  Hull,  June  27,  1907 15         165 

Reventie  Provisions  of  Proposed.     Discussion  by  Aid.  Frank  I.  Bennett, 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Shepard  and  Mr.  Nathan  W.  MacChesney,  June  20,  1907     14         157 

New  Direct  Primary  Law:  How  it  Was  Passed  and  What  it  Is.  Discussion 
by  Hon.  W.  Clyde  Jones,  Hon.  Walter  I,  Manny,  Hon.  John  W.  Hill 
and  Mr.  William  Clark  Mason  of  Philadelphia,  Feb.  15,  1908 33         383 

Noonan,  Mr.  Edward  T.    On  Home  Rule  Features  of  Proposed  New  Charter, 

June   14,    1907 13  147 

O 

Olson,  Chief  Justice  Harry.     On  Proposed  Central  Police  Station  and  Police 

Court,  Jan.  4,  1908 28  328 


Panics.     See  The  Financial  Situation. 

See,  also.  The  Unemployed  Situation. 
Parsons,  Mr.  W.  R.     On  Accident  Insurance  and  Dangerous  Machinery  Bills, 

April    13,    1907 S         107 

Party,  The  British  Labor.    Address  by  Hon.  John  Hodge,  M.  P.,  Dec.  16,  1907     26         294 
Patterson,  Mr,  James  William.    On  Public  Comfort  Stations,  Nov.  14,  1907..     22         250 
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People's  Lobby,  The.     Address  by  Mr.  Theodore  Hardee,  executive  officer, 

on   July   30,    1907 16  175 

Police  Station  and  Police  Court,  Proposed  Central.  Discussion  by  Dr. 
Samuel  J.  Barrows  of  New  York,  Chief  Justice  Harry  Olson,  Prof. 
Charles  R.  Henderson  and  others,  Jan.  4,  1908 28         327 

Political   Awakeruing  in   India,   The.     Bj'   Mr.    S.    C.    Kanaga    Rutnam,    Dec. 

7,1907     25  264 

Primary  Law,  The  New  Direct.  Discussion  by  Hon.  W.  Clyde  Jones,  Hon. 
Walter  I.  Manny,  Hon.  John  W.  Hill  and  Mr.  William  Clark  Mason 
of   Philadelphia,   Feb.   15,   1908 33  383 

Problem  of  Individual  Accumulation  of  Wealth  in  the  United  States.  Ad- 
dress by  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Jan. 
18,    1908    30  351 

Profit  Sharing  with  Employes.     Address  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Filene  of  Boston, 

Nov.    23,    1907 23         255 

Proposed  Central  Police  Station  and  Police  Court.  Discussion  by  Chief 
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A  SMOKELESS  CHICAGO 

Next  Saturday,  February  23d,  at  12:30  p.  m.,  ancthei  long-table  kincheoii  vv^ill  be  served 
in  the  Club  dining  room,  to  be  followed  at  1 : 1  5  p.  m.  by  an  infornid!  t?,'k  ;b>,  H'"ofessor  Lester  P. 
Breckenridge,  head  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Departn)ent  .of  .tl^e  University  of  Illinois  and 
chief  of  the  State  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  on  "The  Commercial  Possibility  of  a  Smokeless 
Chicago."  Other  experts  on  the  smoke  problem  will  participate  in  the  discussion.  The  small 
dining  rooms  will  be  available  for  those  unable  to  join  in  this  gathering. 

Members  will  kindly  be  prompt  for  luncheon  at  12:30  p.  m.  in  order  that  the  program  may 
begin  at  1 ;  1  5  p.  m.  Mr.  William  O.  Wilson's  review  of  the  week's  events  in  the  legislature  will 
come  first. 


THE  BULLETIN. 

As  a  new  enterprise  of  the  City  Club 
The  Bulletin  calls  for  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation. It  is  desirable  at  the  outset 
that  the  members  of  the  club  should  be 
informed  as  to  what  the  functions  of  the 
sheet  are  expected  to  be. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  hoped  to  make 
The  Bulletin  a  medium  for  keeping  the 
members  informed  regarding  the  various 
activities  of  the  club.  With  this  in  view 
there  will  be  printed  each  week  a  more 
or  less  extended  account  of  the  salient 
features  of  the  discussions  which  take 
place  at  the  Saturday  meetings.  Ob- 
viously such  reports  cannot  be  made  so 
complete  as  to  prove  substitutes  for  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings.  However,  if 
properly  prepared,  they  may  serve  a  num- 
ber of  useful  purposes.  They  will  supply 
the  members  who  have  been  in  attend- 
ance with  permanent  memoranda  of  val- 
uable discussions  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
dicate to'those  who  have  not  been  present 
the  general  scope  of  what  has  been  said. 
They  will  be  impartial  records  of  the  ar- 
guments advanced  both  for  and  against 
any  controverted  proposition  and  thus 
promote  that  free  discussion  and  free  in- 
terchange of  ideas  for  which  the  club 
stands.  Finally,  they  will  provide  the  op- 
portunity to  print  in  full,  for  wider  pub- 
lic circulation,  the  discussions  which  are 
of  special  value.  Certainly  the  City  Club 
could  perform  no  higher  public  service 
than  to  circulate  widely  a  full  and  im- 


partial report  of  many  of   its   Saturday 
meetings. 

But  the  activity  of  the  club  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Saturday  meetings.  Impor- 
tant work  is  being-  done  by  committees, 
the  value  of  which  is  likely  to  be  known 
only  to  the  limited  committee  member- 
ship. The  Bulletin  will,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, keep  the  members  informed  of 
the  nature  and  progress  of  this  work. 
Committee  reports  will  be  given  proper 
notice  and,  when  their  importance  seems 
to  warrant,  they  will  be  printed  in  full. 
The  same  course  will  be  pursued  in  re- 
spect to  any  special  investigations  which 
may  be  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of 
the  club. 

Aside  from  matters  connected  directly 
with  the  club's  activities  there  are  other 
services  which  The  Bulletin  will  try  to 
render.  Among  these  will  be  the  printing 
at  regular  intervals  of  a  review  of  the 
work  of  the  city  council,  together  with 
notices  of  important  matters  which  are 
to  come  up.  A  similar  review  of  the 
work  of  the  state  legislature  will  be  given 
each  week  during  the  continuance  of  the 
session. 

An  attempt  will  also  be  made,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  to  furnish  information  regard- 
ing the  more  important  work  of  other  or- 
ganizations for  civic  improvement,  both 
in  Chicago  and  in  the  country  at  large. 
Nothing  but  good  can  come  from  a 
knowledge  of  what  bodies  of  like  inter- 
ests are   doing.     The   club  may   in  that 
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manner  receive  suggestions  as  to  direc- 
tions in  which  it  might  well  extend  its 
own  activities  ;  it  may  learn  to  do  better 
things  which  it  is  already  doing ;  it  may 
find  from  the  experience  of  others  that 
things  are  being  attempted  which  are  im- 
l^racticable. 

Finally,  it  is  intended  from  this  time 
forward  to  give  notice  of  the  Saturday 
meetings  only  th'r.ough'The  Ijuljetin.  It 
is  believed  that  ih.s  will  be  lound  a  bet- 
ter plan  than  the  piesent  system  cf  noti- 
fication by  -card,  i'lie  add'itionkl  space 
afiforded  by  a  printed  sheet  '^v.ill  make  pos- 
sible a  fuller  Siatement  of  the  questions 
announced.  'It  Vvill  also"  give  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  print  the  provisions  of  statutes 
or  ordinances,  when  such  are  under  con- 
sideration. 


The  Condition  and  Needs  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Charitable  Institutions. 

The  above  was  the  topic  discussed  be- 
fore the  City  Club  last  Saturday.  The 
speakers  were  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Charities; 
YiX.  Wm.  C.  Graves,  secretary  of  the 
board,  and  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch,  one  of  its 
members. 

Mr.  IV:  C.  Graves. 

In  opening  the  discussion  Mr.  Graves 
said  that  there  are,  in  general,  two  types 
of  state  charity  boards  in  x\merica.  The 
first  is  composed  of  non-salaried  mem- 
bers with  powers  which  are  chiefly  ad- 
visory. The  second  is  a  salaried  board 
with  larger  powers,  many  of  which  are 
practically  absolute.  The  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Charities  is  of  the  first  type, 
and  has  existed  since  1869.  But  though 
the  board  has  power  only  to  investigate 
and  advise,  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  its  work  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. Some  idea  of  the  scope  of 
the  work  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  the  board  has  under  its  supervision 
17  institutions  which  care  for  14.000  de- 
pendents and  require  2,200  employes. 

When  the  present  board  was  appointed 
Governor  Deneen  pledged  himself  that  he 
would  not  appoint  or  remove  the  super- 
intendent of  any  state  charitable  institu- 
tion except  upon  the  board's  recom- 
mendation. To  that  promise  he  has  faith- 
fully adhered.  With  this  assurance  of 
support  the  board  has  had  no  desire  to 
unearth  scandals  but  taking  things  as  it 
found  them  it  has  endeavored  to  improve 


the  conditions.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
this  idea  that  all  superintendents  have 
been  left  in  their  places  who  show  a  ten- 
dency and  ability  to  fit  themselves  to  the 
l^olicy  of  the  board. 

The  work  to  which  the  t)oard  has  set 
itself  may  be  divided  into  two  branches : 
(1)  Medical  administration;  (2)  physical 
conditions.  In  order  to  find  what  should 
be  done  to  improve  physical  conditions 
in  the  state  charitable  institutions  the 
board  secured  the  services  of  the  state 
architect  and  an  expert  engineer.  These, 
after  an  investigation  lasting  several 
months,  recently  reported  to  the  board 
their  estimate  of  the  sum  necessary  to 
put  the  various  institutions  in  first-class 
condition.  The  amount  was  so  large  that 
it  made  the  board  lose  its  breath.  Think- 
ing it  hopeless  to  ask  for  such  a  huge 
sum  the  board  decided  to  appeal  to  the 
legislature  for  an  amount  only  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  safety  and  well  being 
of  the  inmates.  Even  with  successive  re- 
ductions the  amount  asked  is  $7,805,000, 
which  is  $1,284,000  more  than  asked  two 
years  ago  and  $2,240,000  more  than  has 
been  received  by  the  charitable  institu- 
tions during  the  last  two  years.  How- 
ever, the  board  does  not  consider  this 
an  unreasonable  sum.  It  would  barely 
enable  the  state  to  do  its  plain  duty  by 
the  unfortunates  in  its  care.  The  Gov- 
ernor has  by  careful  administration  ac- 
cumulated a  surplus  of  $3,250,000  and 
the  Board  of  Charities  feels  that  it  can 
rightfully  claim  34  per  cent  of  that 
amount. 

Among  the  plans  which  it  is  hoped  to 
carry  out  are  those  for  a  sanitarium  for 
curable  consumptives,  to  cost  $150,000. 
and  an  epileptic  colony  for  which  $265,- 
000  is  asked.  Both  of  these  institutions 
are  greatly  needed.  There  are  1,100  epi- 
leptics in  state  institutions  today  and 
probably  10,000  in  the  state  as  a  whole. 

The  present  board  has  focused  its  at- 
tention chiefly  on  the  hospital  for  the 
insane  and  feeble-minded.  The  insane 
now  in  almshouses  should  be  taken  over 
by  the  state.  There  are  at  present  600 
insane  persons  in  county  almshouses  out- 
side of  Cook  county.  The  care  which 
these  unfortunates  receive  is  usually  poor 
and  conditions  are  sometimes  revolting. 
The  board  will  recommend  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  exclusive  state  control  of  the 
dependent  insane  as  soon  as  the  state  is 
in  a  condition  financially  to  undertake  the 
burden. 
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Dr.  Frank  Billings. 

Dr.  Billings  confined  his  remarks  to 
the  insanity  group  of  state  institutions. 
He  reiterated  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Graves,  that  the  present  Board  of  Chari- 
ties had  resolved  to  make  no  attempts  to 
unearth  scandals  but  to  bend  its  efforts 
toward  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  scan- 
dal. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Illinois  in- 
sane hospitals  ranked  well  in  comparison 
with  those  of  other  states.  In  fact,  at 
one  time  the  hospital  at  Kankakee  was 
considered  a  model.  Later  these  insti- 
tutions deteriorated.  They  lost  sight  of 
the  idea  of  curing  those  committed  to 
their  care  and  became  almost  wholly  cus- 
todial in  character.  An  evidence  of  this 
condition  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  dififerentiation  among  the  patients 
according  to  the  nature  or  severity  of 
their  mental  ailments.  Worse  still,  there 
was  no  adequate  provision  for  the  care 
of  the  physically  sick.  Such  records  as 
were  kept  were  practically  worthless. 
Each  institution  had  its  own  defective 
method.  The  nursing  was  utterly  inade- 
quate, much  of  it  being  done  by  the  class 
of  nurses  known  as  'tramps.'  Under  this 
deteriorated  system  the  chief  business  of 
the  superintendent  came  to  be  of  a  busi- 
ness nature.  The  ideal  which  controlled 
was  to  keep  the  per  capita  expense  at 
the  lowest  possible  figure  instead  of  that 
of  providing  adequate  care. 

"Such  was  the  condition  of  the  state 
institutions  for  the  insane  when  the  pres- 
ent board  began  its  work.  After  careful 
investigation  the  board  prepared  a  plan 
of  medical  administration  of  which  the 
following  is  an  outline:  (1)  A  medical 
superintendent  in  charge  of  each  institu- 
tion. These  superintendents  must  be 
medically  trained. 

"(2)  A  staff  of  assistant  physicians  for 
each  institution  who  are  to  be  under  the 
complete  control  of  the  superintendent. 
At  least  one  of  these  assistants  must  be 
a  woman  and  in  institutions  where  large 
numbers  of  women  are  confined  more 
than  one  woman  physician  is  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

"(3)  Paid  internes.  These  are  to  be 
admitted  under  civil  service  rules  from 
among  the  graduates  of  medical  colleges 
of  good  standing.  At  least  one  interne 
at  each  institution  must  be  a  dentist. 

"(4)  A  superintendent  of  nurses  and 
a  trained  nursing  and  attendant  service. 


"(5)  A  steward  or  business  manager, 
who,  acting  under  the  superintendent's 
direction,  will  relieve  him  from  the  care 
of  many  business  details. 

"(6)  The  introduction  of  hydrothera- 
peutic  treatment  for  acute  hopeful  cases 
of  insanity. 

"(7)  The  industrial  re-education  for 
chronic  types  of  insanity. 

"(8)  A  state  psychopathic  institute  for 
the  study  of  mental  disorders  where  the 
medical  staff  and  attendants  for  the  vari- 
ous hospitals  can  receive  training. 

'Tn  addition  to  this  general  program 
the  State  Board  has  recommended  a  uni- 
form system  of  records — 'records  that 
will  mean  something  and  be  of  use  in  the 
study  of  mental  disorders. 

'Tt  has  already  been,  mentioned  that 
the  board  found  no  adequate  provisions 
for  the  treatment  of  acute  cases  of  in- 
sanity, many  of  which  are  curable.  To 
meet  this  defect  the  board  has  recom- 
mended that  provisions  for  the  use  of 
the  hydrotherapeutic  ti^eatment  be  made 
in  all  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
This  involves  some  initial  expense  and 
has  been  laughed  at  by  persons  disposed 
to  carp  as  a  fad.  This  criticism  is  far 
from  just.  The  use  of  this  treatment  in 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  has  reduced  the 
mortality  to  6  or  7  per  cent.  Under  or- 
dinary treatment  about  7  per  cent  of  the 
insane  recover — under  hydrotherapy 
from  30  to  60  per  cent.  Consequently, 
in  spite  of  the  initial  expense  of  installa- 
tion, this  is  a  measure  of  real  economy 
since  a  large  number  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  remain  dependent  on  the  state 
can  be  cured  and  made  self-supporting. 

"One  of  the  greatest  defects  which  the 
board  found  in  the  insane  hospitals  was 
the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  staff.  This  was  largely  due  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  car- 
ried on.  Often  one  medical  examiner 
had  to  care  for  300  or  350  patients.  In 
the  absence  of  differentiation  of  patients 
and  sufficient  time  scientific  interest  was 
stifled.  It  is  hoped  to  remedy  this  con- 
dition by  the  establishment  of  a  state 
psychopathic  institute  at  Kankakee.  This 
is  to  be  simply  an  institution  for  the  study 
of  mental  and  nervous  diseases.  It  will 
be  in  charge  of  an  expert  in  such  mat- 
ters. Members  of  the  medical  staff  from 
the  various  hospitals  will  be  detailed  from 
time  to  time  to  spend  brief  periods  study- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of 
the  institute.     By  this  means   scientific 
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interest  and  entliusiasm  fc  their  work 
will  be  engendered  among  ;he  members 
of  the  medical  staff  and  attendants.  A 
great  many  such  institutes  exist  in  Eu- 
rope. There  are  22  in  Germany.  In  this 
country  there  is  only  one,  that  located 
at  New  York;  which  is  in  cliarge  of  Dr. 
Meyer,  at  one  time  superintendent  at 
Kankakee  and  who  left  this  state  because 
he  was  not  supplied  with  means  for  work. 
Psychopathic  institutes  are  absolutely 
necessary  if  physicians  are  to  be  trained 
to  recognize  and  treat  mental  diseases. 
American  physicians  are  now  practically 
untrained  in  this  particular.  Among  the 
8,000  physicians  in  Illinois  piobably  7,500 
would  not  know  how  to  recognize  in- 
sanity except  in  extreme  and  well  devel- 
oped cases.  And  yet  there  are  58,000  per- 
sons in  the  state  ranked  as  unstable,  and 
likely,  under  the  stress  of  life,  to  become 
dependents  and  be  added  to  the  12,000 
insane  who  are  already  wards  of  the 
state.  Under  these  circumstances  some 
means  of  training  is  impf-ratively  de-, 
manded." 

Dr.  E.  G.  Hirscn. 

Dr.  Hirsch,  discussing  '"  The  Human 
Side  of  the  Question,"  said : 

"The  state  of  Illinois  has  recognized 
it  as  its  duty  to  take  charg.^  of  the  de- 
pendent and  the  delinquent.  That  duty 
should  include  a  corresponding  responsi- 
bility to  give  those  who  come  under  its 
care'  the  best  care  possible  and  such  care 
as  wherever  it  is  feasible  will  make  for 
their  speedy  recovery,  for  the  removing 
of  the  cause  that  has  led  to  dependency 
and  for  the  cure  of  the  provocation  to 
delinquency.  That  is  whj.t  humanity 
prescribes.  Why  is  it  that  when  this 
proposition  is  so  clear  that  a  movement 
made  in  that  direction  meets  with  per- 
sistent if  not  with  active  opposition?.  We 
have  yet  to  cure  a  certan  popular  prej- 
udice. The  eastern  notion  if  not  entirely 
absent  from  us ;  the  feeling  that  those 
that  are  afflicted  mentally  are  stigmatized 
in  that  affliction  as  having  provoked  the 
wrath  of  the  Deity.  They  are  marked 
by  Providence  and  as  such  they  are  put 
outside  of  the  circle  of  humanity.  This 
notion  in  more  barbaric  tim  :s  led  to  the 
imprisonment  of  the  insane,  and  we  have 
had  in  one  or  the  other  of  ou.--  almshouses 
the  p.  -"of  that  nut  very  lo  ig  ago  that 
system  prevailed  in  the  trer  mcnt  of  the 
insane  in  some  counties  in  Ilinois. 

"Now,  under  the  notion  tVit  these  per- 


sons are  outside  of  the  pale  •  f  humanity, 
naturally  the  principle  of  ci.stodial  care 
came  to  develop.  It  was  regarded  as 
not  merely  the  first,  but  the  ul':imate  thing 
that  should  be  done  for  these  poor  unfor- 
tunates, to  remove  them  where  they  could 
do  no  harm  to  others. 

'Ts  it  right  for  a  state  like  Illinois  to 
take  a  back  seat  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
care  and  the  cure  of  these  unfortunates? 
That  is  the  question  which  :s  up  to  the 
voters  of  this  state.  For  the  proposition 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  as  you 
have  heard,  looked  not  merely  to  the 
care,  the  custodial  care,  of  these  depend- 
ents. It  looked  toward  the  possible  cure 
of  as  large  a  percentage  of  them  as  may 
be  accomplished  through  proper  medical 
or   other   devices. 

"We  have  at  present  in  our  insane  asy- 
lums a  certain  population,  7  per  cent  of 
whom  at  the  ver}-  best  may  be  hoped  to  be 
cured.  If  hereafter  you  find  that  we 
have  30  or  40  per  cent  cured  and  returned 
as  useful  members  to  their  families  or  to 
society,  we  have  relieved  tl^e  state  of  a 
burden  and  the  investment  repays  it- 
self. For  humanity  is  always  the  best 
policy  even  financially  speaking.  And 
then  we  have  the  others.  For  those  that 
we  cannot  cure  through  the  v/ater  process 
we  will  under  our  plans,  if  they  are  adopt- 
ed, create  an  improvement.  For  it  is  our 
plan  to  re-educate  many  of  th.ese  inmates. 

"Give  us  your  help.  It  is  very  easy  to 
make  fun  of  these  things,  but  fun  of  the 
kind  we  have  had  to  read  of  late  in  our 
papers  is  the  cheapest  and  of  the  most 
vulgar.  I-  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the 
reporters  that  can  get  up  these  things ; 
but  in  the  case  of  these  patieits,  in  whose 
name  we  speak,  I  say  he  wao  can  make 
fun  of  the  helpless  condition  of  an  insane 
person  or  of  the  helpless  child  mistakes 
the  limits  in  which  fun  and  ridicule  are 
legitimate.  I  for  one  am  g'ad  my  sense 
of  humor  has  not  developed  sufficiently 
to  appreciate  where  the  intelligence  is  to 
be  found  in  remarks  that  ultimately  must 
aff'ect  the  condition,  not  of  the  Board  of 
Charities,  but  of  those  poor  patients.  The 
arrow  is  directed  at  them,  and  shall  they 
be  made  the  target  of  cheap  wit,  I  ask 
you?  No,  I  know  the  people  of  the  st...e 
of  Illinois  need  only  understand  what  the 
conditions  are  to  come  and  say,  We  are 
rich  enough  to  provide  as  v  ,>  should  pro- 
vide, and  it  is  false  econc.ny  and  it  is 
false  politics  not  to  do  w  lat  our  duty 
asks  of  us  shall  be  done." 
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THE  TRACTION  ORDINANCES 

The  two  coming  Saturday  meetings  of  the  City  Club  will  both  be  devoted  to  the  pending 
traction  ordinances. 

Next  Saturday,  March  2nd,  at  2  P.  M.,  Mr.  Walter  L.  Fisher  will  explain  and  support  the 
ordinances  and  answer  questions  concerning  them.  The  following  Saturday  Mr.  George  E. 
Hooker  will  present  objections.  The  plan  is  to  afford  each  speaker  cunple  time  in  which  to  state 
his  views  of  these  measures. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  library  and  will  begin  at  2  P.  M.  precisely.  Mr.  Wm.  O. 
Wilson's  ten-minute  review  of  legislative  work  will  occur  on  each  occasion. 


THE  SMOKELESS  CHICAGO  MEETING 


The  City  Club  has  seldom  witnessed 
a  discussion  in  which  deeper  interest 
was  manifested  than  that  which  took 
place  on  last  Saturday.  There  is  in 
this  interest  reason  for  a  large  degree 
of  hope  that  Chicago  may  at  no  distant 
date  be  measurably  freed  from  one  of 
its  most  unpleasant,  most  unprofitable 
and  now  inexcusable  features.  This 
may  seem  a  strong  statement  to  make 
regarding  the  smoke  nuisance  but  the 
-expert  testimony  given  at  this  meet- 
ing was  overwhelmingly  to  the  effect 
that  not  only  could  the  making  of 
smoke  be  prevented,  but  that  this  pre- 
vention may  easily  be  a  source  of  prof- 
it to  the  smoke  maker  himself.  And 
the  men  who  preached  this  surprising 
doctrine  were  not  mere  idle  dreamers 
of  a  city  beautiful.  They  were  men 
who  had  reached  their  conclusions 
after  long  series  of  tests  and  in  the 
actual  operation  of  plants. 

For  the  success  of  this  meeting  as 
well  as  for  excellent  service  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  in  the  cre- 
ation of  anti-smoke  sentiment,  too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the 
members  of  the  smoke  abatement  com- 
mittee of  the  City  Club.  They  have 
given  ample  evidence  that  they  mean 
■Ibusiness  and  have  shown  a  remark- 
ably business-like  ability  to  accomplish 
results. 

All  of  the  important  and  interesting 
features    of   the    discussion    cannot    be 


reported  in  this  number.  The  Bulletin 
will  take  occasion  to  mention  some  fea- 
tures in  subsequent  issues.  The  prin- 
cipal speakers  were  Prof.  Lester  P. 
Breckenridge,  head  of  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  Mr.  E.  Bement, 
consulting  engineer  for  the  City  Club 
in  the  matter  of  smoke  abatement.  Mr. 
T.  E.  Donnelley,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  presiding  officer,  gave  much 
interesting  information  regarding  what 
has  been  done. 

Prof.  Lester  P.  Breckenridge 
Prof.  Breckinridge  said : 

"I  will  start  what  I  have  to  say  by 
asking  the  question:  What  is  smoke? 
You  all  probably  know  that  when  we 
burn  a  ton  of  coal  on  a  grate  there  are 
from  18  to  24  tons  of  something  which 
goes  out  of  the  stack  for  every  ton  of 
coal  burned.  Now  that  "something"  is 
the  air  which  went  through  the  ton  of 
coal  and  the  coal  which  was  burned. 
It  has  changed  its  color,  sometimes, 
and  it  has  changed  its  constituency 
and  it  has  taken  up  with  this,  that  and 
the  other  thing,  but  when  it  goes  out 
it  is  the  product  of  the  combustion. 
If  we  burn  a  ton  of  anthracite  coal  on 
a  grate  we  agree  that  we  do  not  see 
smoke  come  out  of  the  chimney,  but 
if  we  burn  a  ton  of  soft  coal  we  usually 
agree   that   w^e   see  a   lot  of  what   we 
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A  SIMPLE  SUM  IN  ARITHMETIC 

— Chicago  Tribune 


THE   CHICAGO   COLI.AR 


THE   CHICAGO   SKIRT  THE  CHICAGO  GLOVES  AFTER 

ONE  hour's  wear 


THE   CHICAGO   DESK 


THE   CHICAGO    FACE 


THE   CHICAGO   DISEASE 
CALI^ED  CINDERITIS 


CHICAGO 
WOULD  BE 

y  '  An.  Right  if 

-^     IT  weren't  FOR 
The  SMOKb  " 


r 


THE   CHICAGO   APOLOGY 


NEW  YORK 
WOULD  n't 
STAND    FOR. 
THIS  SMOKE 
NUISANCE  FOR 
A  MINUTE  !  ■' 


THE   VISITOR'S   COMMENT  THE  CHICAGO  BUILDING  SIX 

MONTHS  OLD 


Moral — Cleanliness  is  next  to  impossible. 
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call  siiKike.  Now  all  the  way  between 
the  clean  chimney  and  the  blackest 
.^nioke  you  have  ever  seen  there  is  a 
sort  of  sliding  series  of  gradations 
which  are  numbered  equally  from  one 
to  five.  Smoke  number  5  is  that  dense 
black  smoke  with  which  you  are  more 
or  less  familiar.  Xow  as  I  understand 
the  ordinance  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
an3-body  may  make  smoke  that  num- 
bers, say  XYz  or  2,  and  not  be  criti- 
cized very  much,  but  if  he  make  3,  4, 
and  5  he  is  making  smoke. 

I  would  like  to  i^ext  take  up  the 
question :  Why  is  so  much  smoke  made 
in  Chicago? 

"Answering  that  question  to  the 
best  of  my  individual  judgment,  I 
would  give  the  following  reasons: 

"First.  On  account  of  old,  out-of- 
date  furnaces.  \Ve  didn't  care  so  much 
about  the  smoke  question  ten  or  twen- 
ty years  ago,  and  there  are  furnaces 
which  were  put  on«tlie  market  and  in- 
stalled at  that  time  and  some  of  them 
have  been  maintained  by  a  series  of 
repairs  until  now  you  have  in  the  City 
of  Chicago  a  great  many  old  furnaces 
which  no  one  would  think  of  putting 
in  today.  Consequently  the  old  fur- 
naces now  in  and  installed  many  years 
ago  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you 
have  so  much  smoke. 

Another  reason  is  that  you  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  hand  firing. 
Now  hand  firing  if  it  is  done  carelessly 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
making  smoke  that  can  be  thought  of. 
and  most  hand  firing  really  is  done 
carelessly.  It  requires  a  better  man — a 
higher  priced  man — to  hand  fire  proper- 
ly almost  any  furnace,  than  you  are 
willing  to  pay.  Consequently  I  think 
that  most  of  you  would  agree  that 
whenever  there  is  hand  firing  it,  for  the 
most  part,  is  carelessly  done. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  boiler 
rooms  are  too  small.  They  are  too 
small  because  the  builders  are  often 
so  greedy,  in  order  that  their  rents 
may  be  higher,  that  they  do  not  give 
the  consideration  to  that  feature  of  the 
building  which  should  be  given  in  these 
days,  and  hence  you  cannot  install  ap- 
pliances in  a  good  manv  of  them  that 
would  be  successful  in  the  prevention 
of  smoke. 


"A  fourth  reason  is  that  the  coal  you 
burn  is  not  properly  prepared.  In  Il- 
linois we  ought  to  burn  for  the  most 
part  Illinois  coal.  We  shall  burn  it  in 
ever  increasing  proportion,  because 
Illinois  coal,  properly  prepared,  can 
easily  be  burned  with  economy  and 
without  smoke.  One  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  smokeless  combustion 
exists  in  the  fact  that  coal  as  ordinarily 
delivered  in  most  cases  consists  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes.  Now  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  to  do  is  to  fire  coal  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes  into  a  furnace  and 
prevent  smoke.  If  a  furnace  is  prop- 
erly constructed  for  one  size  of  coal 
it  probably  is  not  for  another,  so  that 
when  you  shovel  into  the  furnace  all 
sorts  of  coal,  chunks  as  big  as  your 
head  along  with  fine  stuff,  you  can't 
expect  anything  other  than  to  make 
smoke. 

"Another  reason  which  I  should 
give  is  that  the  boiler  business  and  the 
furnace  business  are  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  companies.  In  other 
words,  one  series  of  people  in  this  city 
and  in  the  country  sell  boilers.  An- 
other series  of  people  sell  furnaces. 
The  result  is  disastrous.  Some  people 
are  realizing  this  and  some  companies 
are  novv^  getting  together  their  organ- 
izations so  that  it  will  be  possible  very 
soon,  I  think,  for  somebody  to  under- 
take to  contract  for  a  boiler  of  a  given 
capacity,  or  a  furnace  that  will  produce 
a  certain  result  and  that  the  whole  out- 
fit shall  work  without  smoke  and  be 
the  product  of  one  concern  which  shall 
be  responsible.  If  that  were  the  prac- 
tice now  or  had  been  the  practice  for 
the  last  ten  years,  I  think  there  would 
be  less  difficulty  than  now  exists. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  so  much  smoke  is  being  made  in 
Chicago : 

"Can  Illinois  coal  be  burned  without 
smoke?  I  say  Illinois  coal  because 
we  live  in  Illinois  and  are  interested  in 
Illinois  things.  It  might  just  as  well 
be  Ohio,  Indiana  or  Missouri,  or  any 
other  state  which  produces  coal. 

"Can  Illinois  coal  be  burned  without 
smoke?  I  answer  emphatically  it  can. 
To  tell  you  in  a  few  minutes  how  to  do 
it  would  be  impossible.  You  will  have 
to  take  my  word  for  it.  But  the  things 
that  I  tell  vou  are  things  that  I  have 
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IF  WE  DON'T  GET  RID  OF  THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE 

— Chicsigo  Record  Herald 


"wEIyl.,  THERE  IT  IS,  MY  PI,AN  FOR  THE  'CITY  BEAUTIFUI,. '  " 


'THAT  MUST  BE  THE  COMMITTEE.      I  FINISHED  IT  JUST  IN  TIME." 


"THERE,  GENTLEMEN,  IS  THE  WAY  CHICAGO  WII,I.  LOOK  WHEN  OUR  IDEAS  FOR  ITS 
BEAUTIFICATION  ARE  CARRIED  OUT." 
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had  experience  in  directly,  and  while 
there  may  be  many  other  types  of 
furnaces  and  kinds  of  boilers  with 
which  the  same  results  can  be  accom- 
plished, still  I  can  only  tell  you  about 
things  I  happen  to  know  from  my  own 
experience. 

"We  have  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois a  power  plant  of  2,000  horsepower 
in  which  there  are  eight  boilers.  We 
have  an  experimenting  engineering 
plant  with  one  boiler.  These  boilers 
are  standard  water  tube  boilers.  We 
have  under  them  dififerent  types  of 
furnaces.  These  appliances  were  in- 
stalled primarily  for  the  commercial 
purposes  of  the  university,  but  sub- 
sequentl}'  they  were  used  for  experi- 
mental work.  We  are  burning  today 
at  the  university  and  have  been  burn- 
ing for  two  years,  Illinois  coal,  and  we 
do  not  make  smoke,  and  we  have  not 
made  smoke  for  two  years.  When  I 
say  we  have  not  made  smoke  I  mean 
that  so  far  as  the  Chicago  ordinance 
is  concerned,  everybody  would  agree 
that  our  chimney  is  a  clean  chimney. 
There  are  occasions  when  it  does 
happen  that  we  make  smoke,  but  for 
95  per  cent,  of  the  time  all  this  winter 
there  has  been  no  smoke  coming  out 
of  the  chimney  that  would  go  up  to  1 
oil  the  scale  which  I  previously  men- 
tioned. We  have  a  special  boiler 
which  we  have  made  the  subject  of 
experimentation  during  the  last  two 
or  three  months  in  our  engineering  ex- 
periment station.  This  boiler  has  a 
chain  grate  stoker  in  it.  It  happens 
to  have  a  tile  roof  furnace  and  it  hap- 
pens to  have  a  Heine  boiler.  We  have 
made  fully  55  dififerent  series  of  tests 
with  that  furnace  and  boiler  and  we 
have  taken  all  observations  usually 
taken  in  connection  with  boiler  trial 
calculations  and  smoke  observations, 
and  in  none  of  these  55  trials  have  we 
made  any  smoke.  In  all  of  those  trials 
we  have  burned  Illinois  coal,  some  of 
which  was  bad.  Some  of  it  was  coal 
from  the  Danville  district,  which  was 
very  poor  stufif,  being  20  per  cent,  ref- 
use. AVe  burned  several  grades  of 
coal,  and  we  did  not  make  smoke  in 
that  furnace. 

"There  have  been  many  things  don^ 
within  the  last  two  years  that  have 
been  very  valuable  to  this  whole  ques- 


tion of  smoke  prevention.  Presented 
to  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers 
along  in  May  was  a  valuable  paper 
which  called  out  an  extremely  valuable 
lot  of  discussion  on  this  whole  sub- 
ject. Some  of  you  may  have  seen  that 
paper.  The  evidence  presented  in  that 
paper  seems  to  me  ought  to  be  pretty 
convincing.  Of  course  I  expect  that 
many  of  you  shake  your  heads  and 
think  that  possibly  somebody  is  in- 
terested in  the  sales  department  of 
some  of  the  devices  which  were  sug- 
gested and  consequently  you  wonder 
whether  or  not  they  can  be  trusted. 
My  general  opinion  after  looking  them 
over  was  that  most  of  the  furnaces 
could  be  depended  upon  to  do  just  as 
the  people  said  they  would.  The  same 
thing  has  been  presented  to  the  public 
in  another  way  by  the  Peabody  Atlas 
which  has  recently  been  published. 
This  shows  some  other  types  of  fur- 
naces which  are  well  worth  studying. 

It  occurred  to  us  at  the  experiment 
station,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
so  much  attention  was  being  given  to 
this  subject  in  Chicago,  to  take  this 
experimental  furnace  and  see  just 
what  we  could  do  to  it  to  make  it 
smoke.  We  did  those  things.  We  ran 
that  furnace  at  a  capacity  of  140  per 
cent.  It  would  run  along  just  as  easily 
and  just  as  smokelessly  at  140  per  cent, 
as  at  "any  old  place."  It  did  not  make 
smoke  when  it  was  pushed  far  beyond 
its  capacity.  I  used  to  believe  that 
when  a  boiler  and  furnace  were  severe- 
ly pushed  beyond  their  capacity  they 
were  bound  to  make  smoke  and  I  did 
not  see  how  it  could  be  prevented.  I 
do  not  believe  that  now.  I  believe 
it  is  possible  to  run  a  boiler  at  140  per 
cent,  and  still  keep  smokeless. 

"In  these  experiments  which  I  have 
referred  to  we  changed  the  conditions 
of  operation  and  did  all  sorts  of  things 
that  might  occur  in  an  ordinary  plant 
and  I  should  say  that  for  a  whole  week 
we  never  made  smoke  above  2  and 
that  for  day  after  day  we  absolutely 
did  not  make  any  smoke  at  all.  One 
could  not  stand  over  a  thousand  feet 
from  the  chimney  and  tell  whether 
there  was  any  fire  in  the  plant  or  not 
and  yet  we  were  burning  Illinois  coal, 
and  we  were  pushing  the  capacity  all 
the  way  from  50  per  cent,  to  140  per 
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cent.  I  simply  mention  these  things 
to  illustrate  this  one  fact  that  you  can 
burn    Illinois   coal    without   smoke. 

"If  you  have  a  certain  furnace  you 
must  realize  that  that  furnace  will  not 
burn  all  kinds  of  coal.  But  there  must 
be  a  few  kinds  it  will  burn.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  do  to  hunt  around  and 
find  the  kind  of  coal  that  you  can 
burn  without  making  smoke.  In  con- 
nection with  a  new  plant  it  is  well  to 
determine  what  kind  of  coal  you  will 
burn  and  then  secure  the  kind  of  fur- 
nace that  will  burn  that  coal  without 
smoke.  Another  thing  which  might 
be  done  in  the  City  of  Chicago  would 
be  to  select  what  appears  to  be  the 
cheapest  coal.  Find  out  what  the 
cheapest  coal  is  at  this  point  and  then 
arrange  for  a  furnace  to  burn  that  coal. 
I  believe  that  any  kind  of  coal  if  prop- 
erly prepared  can  be  burnt  in  some 
furnace  or  other  without  smoke  and 
that  it  is  simply  a  question  of  seeing 
what  kind  of  coal  you  will  burn  and 
hunting  up  the  right  furnace  to  burn 
it. 

"I  have  tried  to  think  over  some 
things  that  I  should  say  which  would 
answer  the  question :  What  are  the 
suggestions  you-  would  make  for  se- 
curing a  smokeless  Chicago? 

"]\Iy  opinions  may  not  entirely  co- 
incide with  the  opinions  of  others  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  following  are 
some  of  the  things  which  you  must  do : 

"First:  You  should  maintain  a 
smokeless  public  sentiment.  Now 
that  is  what  the  City  Club  is  doing. 
Unless  you  maintain  a  smokeless  pub- 
lic sentiment  you  cannot  stop  the 
smoke  of  Chicago  with  any  mechanical 
device  whatever. 

Second:  The  second  thing  which  I 
should  suggest  would  be  that  there  be 
created  a  board  of  information  capable 
of  giving  out  authoritative  advice  on 
this  subject.  You  have  been  fooled  so 
many  times  that  you  are  getting  sick 
of  it.  You  don't  believe  what  anybody 
says.  There  are  in  this  city  at  least 
some  good  mechanical  experts  that  can 
give  authoritative  advice  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  regret  to  say  that  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  enough  of  those  men. 
r.ut  it  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to 
be  somewhere  some  sort  of  a  bureau. 
Tt  rp'"-ht  be  the  smoke  bureau  or  what- 


ever it  is  called,  that  should  have  in  it 
men  who  are  capable  of  giving  author- 
itative advice.  Of  course  I  realize  that 
such  a  device  is  liable  to  conflict  with 
the  professional  services  of  the  expert 
engineers,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
something"  of  that  kind  must  be  pro- 
vided for. 

Third :  Another  thing  which  it  seems 
to  me  would  have  to  be  done  is  to 
be  sure  that  new  plants  which  are  put 
in  are  arranged  so  that  they  shall  be 
smokeless.  This  bureau  would  furnish 
a  means  of  looking  after  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Fourth:  A  limit  of  time  should  be 
fixed  within  which  the  furnaces  now  in 
operation  should  be  rendered  smoke- 
less. There  exist  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
today  many  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  furnace  and  boiler  equipment 
which  cannot  well  be  thrown  out  of 
service  immediately.  This  whole  ques- 
tion of  changing  from  one  type  of  ap- 
paratus to  another,  whether  it  be  of  the 
railroads  or  whatever  it  be,  would  in 
itself  take  some  time,  for  you  cannot 
expect  a  man  to  destroy  property  even 
in  order  to  conform  at  once  to  some 
good  law,  but  there  ought  to  be  some 
time  limit  set  so  that  everybody  could 
get  ready  and  when  the  time  comes 
be  in  good  shape. 

Fifth:  Concentration  and  large 
plants  should  be  encouraged.  In  this 
connection  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  great 
deal  more  has  been  done  to  prevent 
smoke  in  this  city  than  many  of  yovi 
believe.  If  all  of  the  energy  and  all 
the  power  that  is  now  used  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  w^as  made  with  furnaces 
which  were  in  common  use  ten  years 
ago,  the  smoke  in  this  city  would  be 
five  times  as  much  as  it  is  now.  In 
other  words  the  establishment  of  the 
great  industries  has  lessened  smoke. 
The  large  institutions  are  for  the  most 
part  entirely  smokeless  or  so  nearly 
smokeless  that  they  would  come  well 
within  the  law  of  the  city.  It  seems 
to  me  that  any  encouragement  which 
vou  can  give  to  the  concentration  of 
these  large  plants  ought  to  be  done. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  this 
whole  connection  is  the  question  of 
heating.  We  can  easily  see  how  the 
electric  light  can  be  carried,  and  the 
current   for   the   street    cars,   but  how 
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about  warming  the  apartments?  We 
cannot  take  steam  from  central  plants 
too  great  a  distance.  It  is  a  question 
of  how  far  it  will  pay  to  take  it,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  these 
large  blocks  could  be  easily  heated 
from  a  central  station.  Of  course  this 
means  that  the  owners  in  the  block 
must  get  together  and  buy  space,  but 
it  would  be  a  large  plant  which  could 
be  economically  operated  and  would 
pay  without  a  doubt. 

Sixth :  I  should  say  that  you  must 
hasten  the  time  when  electrical  trac- 
tion only  shall  be  allowed  within  the 
city  limits.  I  mean  that  a  locomotive 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  come  within 
the  limits— the  st^am  locomotive. 
There  is  no  reason*  in  the  world  why 
all  the  traffic  done  by  the  steam  roads 
should  not  be  done  by  electric  loco- 
motives. That  is  rapidly  coming 
along.  New  York  and  other  big  cities 
are  dealing  with  this  great  problem. 
Of  course  this  is  the  greatest  railroad 
center  in  the  world  and  it  is  a  tre- 
mendous problem,  but  somehow  or 
other,  within  ten  years — that  is  a  long 
time — there  ought  not  to  be  a  steam 
locomotive  allowed  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. I  have  nothing  against  the  lo- 
comotive particularly  except  that  I 
don't  know  enough  to  stop  smoke  in 
it  and  I  don't  believe  anybody  else 
does.  I  don't  know  enough  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  man  that  knew  enough  to 
run  a  locomotive  under  the  conditions 
that  it  must  be  run  and  not  make 
smoke  and  burn  a  poor  grade  coal.  Of 
course  if  we  can  burn  anthracite  coal, 
or  if  we  can  burn  coke — briquettes 
have  been  suggested,  but  it  costs  more 
to  briquette  coal  than  the  original  price 
of  the  coal — smoke  may  be  prevented. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  substitute  the  electric  for  the 
steam  locomotive  within  the  city  limits 
for  we  are  bound  to  come  to  it  sooner 
or  later  and  the  faster  we  hurry  it 
along   the   better. 

Seventh :  Enforce  the  laws.  This 
problem  has  passed  beyond  the  engi- 
neering stage.  You  realize  your  indi- 
vidual helplessness  in  trying  to  solve 
this  problem.  I  believe  as  far  as  the 
engineering  part  of  it  is  concerned  it  is 
fairly  well  solved.  A  great  many  more 
things  need  to  be  done.  We  don't  know 


all  about  it  by  any  means  but  I  be- 
lieve that  engineers  are  able  to  supply 
you  with  appliances  for  burning  soft 
coal  without  smoke.  I  believe  that 
there  will  be  a  great  improvement  in 
these  devices  within  the  next  ten  years 
but  yet  so  far  as  the  engineering  side 
of  it  is  concerned  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  up  with  the  procession.  First  con- 
vince yourselves  that  the  laws  are  just 
and  then  see  that  they  are  enforced. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  wha't  the 
City  Club   is  now  helping  to  do. 

This  problem  can  never  be  solved 
except  by  hearty  co-operation.  The 
engineers  cannot  solve  it,  the  coal  deal- 
ers cannot  solve  it,  the  lawyers  can- 
not solve  it.  Unless  3^ou  get  together 
in  this  thing  and  create  this  public 
sentiment  which  you  are  trying  to 
create  you  cannot  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  A.  Bement. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  It 
helps  me  a  little  to  be  called  a  consult- 
ing engineer  because  it  is  that  class  of 
people  that  I  would  more  particularly 
criticize.  Our  trouble  is  due  to  a  lack 
of  proper  public  sentiment,  but  the 
public  is  powerless  in  a  large  measure 
until  it  knows  what  to  do.  The  pub- 
lic looks  to  the  consulting  engineer  to 
put  in  apparatus  that  won't  smoke. 
They  do  that  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
therefore  we  will  be  helped  greatly 
when  they  get  in  the  habit  of  putting 
in  apparatus  that  either  will  not  smoke 
or,  under  prevailing  conditions,  can  be 
rendered  smokeless.  Architects  come 
in  the  same  class.  They  overlook  re- 
quirements and  they  interpose  condi- 
tions that  seriously  affect  the  securing 
of  smokeless  results  in  power  plants. 
Manufacturers  are  very  slow  to  im- 
prove their  apparatus  or  to  manufac- 
ture apparatus  that  is  smokeless,  or 
that  can  be  operated  smokfelessly. 
Therefore  it  is  very  essential  to  pro- 
mote a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
better  methods,  to  develop  the  better 
engineering  practice  and  better  work 
from  experts.  We  waste  a  great  deal 
of  energy  in  striking  at  the  problem 
in  general  and  not  being  specific.  If 
we  could  bring  more  force  to  bear  on 
manufacturers  and  on  engineers  there 
would  be  a  much  better  result  and  the 
improvement  would  come  about  much 
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more  rapidly.  If,  for  example,  instead 
of  punishing  people  who  have  smoky 
chimneys  and  who  have  probably  done 
as  well  as  they  could,  we  could  de- 
vote the  same  amount  of  energy  to 
reaching  the  man  who  made  that  de- 
vice and  sold  it  the  public  would  not 
be  imposed  upon  so  often.  , 

I  wish  to  say  a  little  about  require- 
ments for  smokeless  combustion  and 
1  hope  that  my  few  words  will  convey 
some  information.  It  is  first  neces- 
sary to  ])roduce  a  uniform  feed  of  coal. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  how 
this  is  tlone.  Then  the  gases  must  be 
passed  over  the  fire  into  a  chamber, 
where  the  process  of  combustion  will 
be  finished  before  the  gases  come  to  a 
boiler,  for  example.  This  requires 
what  might  be  designated  as  a  flame 
firebrick  chamber.  In  other  cases, 
however,  where  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  stoker  which  is  not  perfect  in  opera- 
tion or  hand  firing,  there  must  be  lo- 
cated in  this  chamber  some  device 
which  will  cause  the  gases  to  be  mixed 
together  or,  in  other  words,  that  will 
cause  the  smoke  producing  matter  to 
l)e  mixed  with  the  air  which  enters 
with  them.  Now,  that  covers  the 
whole  problem  from  a  technical  stand- 
point and  very  few  furnace  apparatus 
conform  to  those  requirements.  Within 
certain  limits  it  may  be  assumed  that 
any  kind  of  furnace  may  be  manipulat- 
ed without  smoke  if  sufficient  care  is 
exercised  by  the  fireman,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult work.  Some  people  expect  a  fire- 
man to  work  twelve  hours,  to  handle 
a  large  amount  of  coal,  when  to  effect 
the  manipulation  required  would  make 
it  necessary  for  the  man  to  work  con- 
tinuously. Therefore  he  does  not  do 
it.  We  cannot  get  the  labor  required 
to  operate  this  imperfect  apparatus  as 
it  should  be  operated  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  smokeless  result.  Therefore  it 
is  necessary  to  have  something  which 
can  be  manipulated  more  easily.  So 
we  may  divide  the  apparatus  into  two 
classes,  one  which  can  be  manipulated 
easily  and  that  which  cannot,  and  that 
apparatus  which  cannot  be  manipulat- 
ed easily  should  go  out  of  service." 

In  closing  the  discussion  Mr.  T.  E. 
Donnelley,  chairman  of  the  smoke  in- 
vestigation    committee    of    the    Club, 


called  attention  to  a  most  interesting 
l)it  of  testimony  given  recently  before 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  by  Prof. 
D.  T.  Randall,  who  came  on  from 
Washington  to  testify.  Prof.  Randall 
is  head  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  and  impressed  the  commission 
with  his  practical  experience  and  good 
sense. 

Judge  Prentiss  asked  Mr.  Randall : 
"If  you  were  made  absolute  Czar  of 
the  smoke  situation  in  Chicago  what 
would  you  do?"  Prof.  Randall  re- 
plied :  "The  first  thing  I  would  do 
would  be  to  send  my  inspectors  into 
every  plant  in  Chicago.  I  would  have 
mechanical  engineers  make  detailed  re- 
ports on  the  plans,"  kind  of  apparatus, 
kind  of  coal  burned,  etc.,  in  each  plant. 
Then  I  would  insist  that  if  a  man  had 
an  apparatus  which  could  be  fired  with- 
out making  smoke  that  he  do  it  and  I 
would  fine  him  every  day  until  he 
complied.  If  he  didn't  have  an  appara- 
tus that  could  be  fired  without  making 
smoke,  I  would  consult  with  him  and 
give  him  a  reasonable  time  in  which 
to  change  it  or  replace  it." 

The  Commissioner  then  said :  "Mr. 
Randall,  under  those  circumstances, 
how  long  would  it  take  you  to  give 
us  a  smokeless  Chicago?"  He  replied: 
"Speaking  conservatively,  I  believe 
that,  without  doing  hardship  to  any- 
body I  could  deliver  a  smokeless  Chi- 
cago in  two  years." 


The  State  Legislature. 

From  the  report  of  Air.  William  O. 
Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Legislative 
Voters'  League,  to  the  City  Club  last 
Saturday,  we  insert  the  following  re- 
garding the  work  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture. 

As  yet  no  measures  of  any  impor- 
tance have  been  passed.  Interest  last 
week  centered  largely  around  the  local 
option  bill  and  the  proposed  railway 
legislation.  The  judiciary  committee 
of  the  house  held  two  hearings  on  the 
local  option  bill,  both  on  the  floor  of 
the  house.  The  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation was  led  iDy  former  Judge  El- 
bridge  Hanecy,  who  addressed  the 
committee  for  more  than  two  hours. 
The  representatives  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
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League  hold  that  he  niade  a  mistake  in 
devoting  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
speech  to  a  discussion  of  the  year  book 
of  the  Prohibition  party.  In  this  he 
fell  into  the  common  error  of  confus- 
ing the  Prohibition  party  and  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  movements  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  League  carries 
on  its  work  quite  independently  of  any 
party. 

Judge  Hanecy  made  an  attack  on  the 
legality  of  the  local  option  feature  of 
the  bill,  which  is  of  interest  to  Chi- 
cago because  of  its  bearing  on  the  Mul- 
ler  law.  However,  the  representatives 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  replied  that 
they  could  cite  numerous  court  deci- 
sions holding  that  while  the  legisla- 
ture may  not  submit  a  proposition  to 
the  entire  people  of  a  state  that  laws 
may  be  submitted  on  referendum  to 
smaller  political  divisions  within  the 
state  itself. 

The  League  is  finding  that  the  great- 
est difficult}^  in  the  way  of  its  bills  is 
what  is  known  as  the  county  feature — 
i.  e.,  permission  to  vote  on  the  saloon 
question  by  counties.  The  Republi- 
cans fear  this  feature  on  account  of 
the  opposition  of  certain  foreign  ele- 
ments of  the  state,  especially  in  the 
large   cities. 

An  important  event  in  Springfield 
two  weeks  ago  was  the  meeting  of  the 
house  committee  on  railroads.  At  this 
meeting  the  only  thing  which  came  be- 
fore the  committee  was  the  reciprocal 
demurrage  law.  Even  that  probably 
would  not  have  come  up  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  Farmers'  Grain  Dealers' 
Association  was  holding  a  convention 
in  Springfield,  and  some  of  its  mem- 
bers desired  to  be  heard.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  testimony  was  such  as  to 
cause  serious  reflection.  It  was  claimed 
by  the  farmers  and  their  representa- 
tives that  in  towns  which  have  no  com- 
peting railway  lines  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  get  cars  for  grain  ship- 
ments unless  they  paid  the  trainmen. 
By  making  payment  cars  could  be  se- 
cured. However,  it  was  shown  that  if 
a  shipper  had  an  elevator  or  grain 
business  on  a  competing  line  all  neces- 
sary cars  were  forthcoming.  The 
slowness  of  transportation  was  also  a 
cause  of  complaint. 


It  was  noticeable  that  the  farmers 
manifested  great  interest  in  railroad  di- 
rectors and  presidents  who  spent  their 
time  in  New  York  or  in  foreign  travel  in- 
stead of  devoting  their  attention  to  the 
work  involved  in  the  construction  and 
operation  of  their  roads.  It  was  claimed 
that  on  one  occasion  56  engines  were  left 
for  some  time  at  a  roundhouse  in  Min- 
nesota. Investigation  afterward  made 
showed  that  the  repairs  could  have  been 
made  in  a  few  days. 

The  railroads  had  their  inning  last 
week  and  they  were  very  completely 
represented.  All  the  larger  railroads 
centering  in  Chicago  were  represent- 
ed by  their  attorneys  and  some  by  their 
general  managers.  They  took  the  po- 
sition that  they  had  sufficient  equip- 
ment of  cars  of  all  kinds  to  haul  the 
freight  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  cars  were  taken  ofif  their  roads  and 
never  returned.  Mr.  Starr,  represent- 
ing the  Pennsylvania,  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  difficulty  came  from  the 
"poorer  brethren,"  as  he  called  them, 
among  the  railroads.  Those  roads 
which  are  poorly  equipped,  he  stated, 
got  the  cars  of  the  more  wealthy  roads 
and  refused  to  return  them.  It  was 
also  said  that  if  a  reciprocal  demur- 
rage bill  were  passed,  whereby  the 
shipper  might  receive  money  if  cars 
were  not  furnished  within  a  certain 
length  of  time,  an  immense  field  would 
be  opened  for  rebating.  As  to  the 
equipment,  the  railroads  said  that  they 
could  not  find  men  in  sufficiently  large 
numbers  to  repair  the  damaged  cars 
which  they  now  have  in  their  yards 
and  that  the  lack  of  cars  was  due,  for 
another  reason,  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  grain  dealers  and  others 
who  employ  cars  in  large  numbers  use 
them  at  their  terminals  in  place  of 
warehouses,  since  it  is  cheaper  to  pay 
demurrage  than  to  build  warehouses. 
It  was  claimed  that  Studebaker  Bros, 
had  testified  before  the  Indiana  legis- 
lature that  they  had  spent  several  thou- 
sand dollars  for  cars  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  rather  than  build  a  ware- 
house at  Indianapolis.  The  railroads 
disposed  of  the  question,  finally,  by 
urging  that  the  legislature  of  Illinois 
do  nothing.    They  suggested  as  a  rem- 
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ecly  a  national  law  which  would  re- 
quire cars  to  be  returned  to  the  roads 
from   which  thev  were  taken. 


A  City  Plan  for  St.  Louis. 

The  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis  is  en- 
deavoring to  awaken  the  people  of  that 
city  to  the  fact — and  it  is  a  fact  which 
confronts  every  American  city  of  rapid 
growth — that  to  continue  the  policy  of 
unregulated  physical  development  must 
be  at  the  expense  of  her  most  vital  inter- 
ests. In  order  to  further  this  movement 
the  league  appointed  a  committee  in  1905 
to  consider  the  feasibility  and  scope  of  a 
comprehensive  city  plan.  The  results  of 
the  work  of  this  committee  have  just  been 
published  by  the  league  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  quarto  volume  of  over  one  hun- 
dred pages.  The  work  has  been  excel- 
lently done  and  has  great  worth  beyond 
the  immediate  object  for  which  it  was 
prepared.  It  should  prove  of  value  to  all 
who  believe  in  the  control  of  municipal 
development  in  the  interest  of  the  highest 
public  welfare. 

The  problems  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee and  for  which  it  offers  solutions 
are :     A  group  plan  for  municipal  build- 


ings. An  inner  and  outer  park  system. 
Civic  centers — the  grouping  of  small 
parks  and  playgrounds,  public  baths, 
branch  libraries,  schools,  model  tene- 
ments, police  stations,  fire  engine  houses, 
and  other  public  and  semi-public  institu- 
tions. Street  improvement,  including 
main  thoroughfares,  river  front  improve- 
ments, etc.  A  municipal  art  commission. 
And  lastly,  the  legislation  necessary  to 
carry  the  plans  into  effect. 

A  strong  feature  of  the  report  is  its 
insistence  that  the  money  spent  in  devel- 
oping such  a  plan  should  not  be  consid- 
ered an  unremunerative  outlay.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  urged  that,  in  the  competi- 
tion with  other  cities  as  a  business  and 
commercial  center,  St.  Louis  will  be  im- 
measurably strengthened  if  she  makes 
herself  a  convenient  place  for  doing  busi- 
ness and  an  attractive  and  healthful  place 
of  abode.  This  is  wholesome  doctrine. 
The  idea  is  not  yet  dead  that  business 
prosperity  and  economic  advance  are  as- 
sociated only  with  crowded  tenements, 
dirty  streets  and  an  atmosphere  grimy 
with  smoke. 

The  report  can  be  found  in  the  Club 
library. 
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NEXT  SATURDAY 


The  second  meeting  of  the  City  Club  to  consider  the  pending  Traction 
Ordinances  will  be  held  in  the  library  next  Saturday,  March  9th,  at  2  P.  M. 
precisely.  Mr.  George  E.  Hooker  will  present  objections  to  the  ordinances  and  a  discussion 
from  the  floor  will  follow. 

Mr.  William  O.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  Legislative  Voter's  League,  will  give  his  weekly 
ten  minute  review  of  the  legislative  week. 


The  State  Legislature. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Wilson  in  his  report  to  the 
club  last  Saturday  said  that  the  chief 
matter  of  interest  in  the  legislature  dur- 
ing the  past  week  were  the  local  option 
bill,  fellow  servant  bill,  the  bill  abolishing 
the  grand  jury,  the  insurance  bill,  civil 
service,  railroad  matters  and  the  question 
of  clinics  in  charitable  institutions. 

As  to  local  option  nothing  has  been 
done  in  the  house  during  the  past  week. 
In  the  senate  the  friends  of  the  measure 
have  had  a  hearing  before  the  committee 
having  charge  of  the  bill.  Probably  in 
Cook  County  we  do  not  realize  the  great 
political  forces  which  are  arrayed  for 
and  against  this  proposition  and  probably 
nothing  in  the  legislature  will  be  fought 
more  bitterly  than  the  question  of  local 
option. 

The  labor  interests  have  been  fighting 
for  years  for  a  law  which  will  abolish 
the  fellow  servant  rule.  They  confined 
their  attack  during  the  present  session  to 
the  question  of  hazardous  employment. 
TlT£y  desire  a  law  which  will  enable  a 
man  who  is  injured  to  secure  relief  if  the 
work  is  hazardous,  and  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  employer,  notwithstanding  some  fel- 
low servant  is  negligent.  However,  the 
corporation  committee  was  so  kindly  dis- 
posed toward  the  proposition  that  the  bill 
was  reported  out  without  thre  limitation, 
so  it  stands  as  a  general  proposition  ap- 
plying to  all  employments. 

The  bill  to  abolish  grand  juries  is  still 
in  the  house  committee.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  where  certain  questions  of  im- 
portance arise  the  grand  jury  may  be 
used,   but   that   in   other   cases    criminal 


prosecution  may  be  started  through  an 
affidavit  filed  by  the  state's  attorney. 
The  objection  made  to  the  proposition  is 
that  it  does  not  require  some  reputable 
citizen  to  stand  back  of  the  affidavit. 

Insurance  bills  were  considered,  some- 
what, in  the  senate  and  in  the  house. 
Two  bills  have  been  referred  to  a  sub- 
committee. A  bill  which  has  come  into 
the  legislature  for  a  great  many  year.> 
providing  for  the  election  rather  than  ap- 
pointment of  the  insurance  superintend- 
ent has  been  discussed  during  the  past 
week  by  a  gentleman  from  Chicago 
named  Tompkinson.  He  was  in  the  in- 
surance business  for  about  27  years.  He 
stated  before  the  committee  that  during 
the  last  fourteen  years  but  one  practical 
insurance  man  had  been  appointed  as  su- 
perintendent in  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
that  he  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Du- 
pont.  Of  course  that  raised  a  question 
as  to  the  present  incumbent  and  he  had 
a  number  of  personal  friends  on  the  com- 
mittee. The  result  was  that  the  chair- 
man was  immediately  attacked  and  the 
man  had  to  continue  his  discourse  after 
most  of  the  committeemen  had  left.  It 
was  simply  the  wrong  manner  of  bring- 
ing the  matter  before  the  Committee. 

A  week  ago  last  Thursday  the  house 
organization  appointed  a  bill,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  committee  on  railroads, 
providing  for  a  2c  fare.  This  bill  was 
so  peculiarly  worded  and  was  gotten  out 
in  such  a  hurry,  and  without  giving  the 
other  members  of  the  legislature  oppor- 
tunity to  have  their  bills  heard,  that  op- 
position arose.  The  form  of  the  bill  was 
objected  to.     It  takes  the  present  statute 
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against  discrimination  in  rates,  which 
provides  that  corporations  shall  not 
charge  more  than  a  reasonable  freight 
rate  and  tacks  a  proviso  of  two  lines  on 
the  end  of  it  to  the  effect  that  2c  shall 
be  considered  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate 
for  passengers. 

One  of  the  railroad  propositions  which 
will  be  filed  on  the  floor  of  the  house  this 
week  is  the  one  which  refers  to  the  relief 
association  maintained  by  the  Burlington 
road.  This  organization  secures  from 
employee's  contributions  to  this  benefit 
association.  And  if  any  of  them  are  in- 
jured or  reach  a  certain  age  they  receive 
the  benefits.  The  objections  which  are 
being  made  to  this  association  are  that 
if  employees  accept  the  benefits,  they  arc 
not  permitted  under  the  contract  to  sue 
the  road.  It  was  fought  quite  bitterly 
in  the  committee  on  judiciary  and  re- 
ported to  the  floor  of  the  house.  There 
one  of  the  Cook  County  members  secured 
an  amendment  which  would  do  away 
with  a  feature  which  was  considered  un- 
constitutional, i.  e.,  the  application  to 
present  contracts.  He  desired  to  have 
the  bill  go  through  providing  that  it 
should  affect  only  future  contracts.  In 
other  words,  in  the  future  a  man  might 
receive  his  benefits  and  still  sue  the  road. 

The  question  of  clinics  in  state  institu- 
tions was  brought  up  before  the  appro- 
priation committee.  The  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Physi- 
cians from  some  of  the  institutions  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  They 
agreed  that  probably  it  was  not  fair  to 
take  a  person  before  one  of  these  clinics 
when  there  was  opposition  made  either 
by  the  person  or  by  friends  or  relatives. 
It  was  suggested  that  in  each  case,  upon 
application  for  entrance  into  an  institu- 
tion, a  clause  be  placed  in  the  applica- 
tion stating  whether  consent  was  given 
or  withheld.  Dr.  Green  of  Kankakee 
said  that  even  if  this  were  required  thera 
were  still  2,000  inmates  who  had  no 
friends  or  relatives  to  object.  It  was 
also  testified  that  the  older  institutions  in 
the  east  and  institutions  in  Germany  and 
other  foreign  countries  had  these  clinics 
but  notwithstanding  these  facts  the  ap- 
propriation committee  reported  unani- 
mously the  resolution  that  protested 
against  the  holding  of  these  clinics  and 
the  house  adopted  the  resolution. 


Chicago  Industrial  Exhibit. 

The  Bulletin  desires  to  call  the  special 
attention  of  members  of  the  club  to  the 
industrial  exhibit  which  will  be  held  from 
March  11  to  17  in  Brooke's  Casino.  As 
a  demonstration  of  actual  industrial  con- 
ditions along  with  suggestions  for  reme- 
dial measures  this  exhibit  promises  to  be 
of  greater  value  than  anything  of  a 
similar  nature  ever  held  in  this  country. 
It  is  designed  to  show  both  good  and 
bad  conditions  under  which  men  and 
women  work,  with  the  practical  purpose 
of  promoting  certain  remedial  legislation. 
While  particular  attention  is  to  be  paid 
to  Chicago  conditons  the  local  material 
is  to  be  supplemented  by  that  from  simi- 
lar expositions  recently  held  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  exhibits  are  to  be  divided  into  four 
main  groups  :  ( 1 )  The  industrial  geog- 
raphy of  Chcago ;  (2)  Sweated  indus- 
tries; (3)  Women  in  industry;  (4) 
Children  in  Industry;  (5)  Hygiene  and 
Safety  Devices.  The  plan  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  means  of  charts,  shops,  good 
and  bad,  in  actual  operation,  models,  ex- 
hibits of  machinery,  living  pictures, 
tableaux,  etc.  The  sweatshop  exhibit 
will  show  the  workers  engaged  in 
their  labors,  with  as  near  a  reproduction 
of  the  actual  conditions  as  is  possible. 
This  will  include  garment  finishing,  nut 
picking,  artificial  flower  making  and  a 
bakery. 

Beginning  on  Sunday,  March  10th,  a 
series  of  conferences  will  be  held  at 
which  many  important  industrial  ques- 
tions will  be  discussed  by  the  most  com- 
petent speakers  in  the  country. 

This  exhibit  and  these  conferences 
should  be  neglected  by  no  one  who 
wishes  to  understand  some  of  our  great- 
est industrial  and  social  problems. 


The    Club    Library. 

The  library  has  for  consultation  a  com- 
plete file  of  the  bills  introduced  at 
Springfield.  This  will  prove  of  great 
value  to  those  who  may  wish  to  follow 
the  proceedings  of  the  state  legislature 
in  a  more  detailed  manner  than  can  be 
done  in  the  Bulletin's  weekly  review. 

Two  important  books  which  have  re- 
cently, come  into  the  library  are  Porter, 
"The  Dangers  of  Municipal  Ownership" 
and  Miss  Jane  Addams'  "Newer  Ideals 
of  Pcrrc." 
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THE  TRACTION  ORDINANCES 

By  Walter  L.  Fisher. 


The  large  number  who  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  City  Club  Saturday, 
March  2,  testifies  to  the  profound  inter- 
est which  the  citizens  of  Chicago  feel  in 
the  proposed  traction  settlement.  The 
speaker  for  the  occasion  was  Mr.  Walter 
L.  Fisher,  special  traction  attorney  for 
the  committee  on  Local  Transportation 
of  the  City  Council  and  formerly  special 
adviser  of  Mayor  Dunne  in  traction  mat- 
ters. As  the  framer  of  the  ordinances 
now  before  the  people  Mr.  Fisher  spoke 
in  their  support.  We  print  his  address 
in  full  together  with  a  report  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  his  main  argu- 
ment. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  City  Club — Thanks 
to  the  daily  press,  there  is  probably  no 
one  in  this  audience  who  does  not  fully 
understand  that  I  am  the  chief  culprit, 
upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  for 
the  pending  street  railway  ordinances. 
Some  of  you  may  even  know  that  in  the 
local  cartoons  of  Mr.  Hearst  I  have  fig- 
ured as  the  friend  of  Pierpont  Morgan 
and  'the  Trust.'  However,  I  would  not 
have  you  go  amiss  as  to  the  real  point  of 
view  from  which  my  remarks  will  be 
made  this  afternoon.  I  am  that  unfor- 
tunate individual  who  follows  the  dan- 
gerous policy  of  sticking  to  the  middle 
of  the  road — the  man  at  whom  the  bricks 
are  thrown  impartially  from  either  side. 
Not  all  of  you  may  recall  that  I  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  abuse  as  an 
'anarchist'  and  'socialist,'  by  those  who 
know  the  meaning  of  neither  word. 
They  meant  that  I  had  fought  the  Allen 
law,  in  1897 ;  that  I  had  insisted  that  the 
so-called  'ninety-nine-year  rights'  were 
ninety-nine  year  wrongs,  and  should  be 
waived,  as  an  imperative  condition  of 
any  street  railway  grant ;  that  I  went  to 
Springfield  in  1901  to  speak  for  the  only 
citizens'  delegation  that  advocated  the 
passage  of  the  first  bill  for  the  municipal 
ownership  of  street  railways  that  ever 
received  serious  consideration  in  the  leg- 
islature of  Illinois — a  bill  drawn  by  the 
Street  Railway  Commission  of  the  City 
Council  of  Chicago ;  that  I  drew  the 
Mueller  bill  and  took  active  part  in  the 
political  revolution  by  which  it  became 
a  law,  in  1903 ;  and  that  I  suggested  a 


number  of  amendments  to  the  street  rail- 
way ordinances  of  190.S. 

"I  say  nothing  of  the  law  to  regulate 
the  price  of  gas  and  electricity  or  many 
other  things  that  help  to  make  a  man  a 
'socialist'  to  those  whose  pockets  are  af- 
fected by  legislation  for  the  public  good. 
I  have  said  enough  to  demonstrate  why  I 
was  urged,  about  a  year  ago,  by  Mayor 
Dunne,  to  undertake  the  settlement  of 
the  street  railway  question  in  this  city — 
a  settlement  which  then  required,  and 
now  requires,  the  co-operation  of  disin- 
terested and  intelligent  men  of  radically 
different  economic  and  political  opinions. 

"I  believe  the  ordinances  we  are  to 
consider  this  afternoon  require  and  jus- 
tify precisely  this  cooperation,  and  that 
the  street  railway  question  will  never  be 
settled  in  this  city  until  its  citizens  are 
intelligent  enough  and  big  enough  to 
unite  in  support  of  measures  that  will 
sacrifice  the  principles  of  none,  but  will 
preserve  the  opportunity  for  each  to  ad- 
vocate thereafter  the  adoption  of  that 
policy  with  respect  to  public  utilities 
which  he  may  then  think  wise. 

"It  is  in  no  spirit  of  oratorical  ex- 
aggeration that  I  state  my  conviction 
today  that  the  ordinances  now  under  dis- 
cussion are  of  this  precise  character,  and 
should  have  the  support  of  every  voter 
who  has  the  real  interests  of  Chicago  at 
heart.  In  their  support  the  man  who  be- 
lieves in  the  municipal  ownership  and 
operation  of  our  street  railways  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment  can  safely 
unite  with  the  man  who  does  not  believe 
at  all  in  the  municipal  ownership  of  pub- 
lic utilities,  but  who  does  believe  that  the 
reserved  right  of  the  City  to  designate 
another  corporation  to  take  over  any  par- 
ticular utility  is  a  proper  and  salutary 
means  of  enforcing  efficient  service  of 
any  such  utility  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
corporation. 

"I  think  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  with- 
out the  slightest  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction, that  there  is  no  intelligent  and 
disinterested  man  who  has  made  a  study 
of  the  subject  of  public  utilities  who 
does  not  believe  that  any  public  utility 
grant  to  a  private  corporation  should 
contain  a  reservation  of  the  right  on  the 
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part  of  the  city,  either  to  take  over  the 
public  utility  itself,  or  to  designate  an- 
other corporation  which  shall  have  the 
right  to  take  it  over  upon  fair  terms, 
whenever  the  existing  corporation  fails  to 
carry  out  in  good  faith  its  obligations  to 
the  public. 

"This,  to  my  mind,  represents  the  ex- 
treme of  intelligent  and  disinterested 
conservatism. 

"Upon  the  other  hand,  the  extreme 
point  of  intelligent  and  disinterested  radi- 
calism is  represented  by  the  man  who  is 
ready  to  concede  that  the  municipality 
must  first  acquire  the  necessary  financial 
and  legal  ability  and  make  the  necessary 
preparation  in  the  way  of  departmental 
organization  and  other  preliminary  mea- 
sures before  it  can  successfully  undertake 
the  municipalization  of  any  particular 
utility. 

"Between  these  two  extremes,  there 
are  many  shades  of  varying  opinion. 
Perhaps  the  largest  class  consists  of 
those  who  realize  that  there  is  in  muni- 
cipal ownership,  under  existing  statutory 
limitations  and  political  conditions,  seri- 
ous risk  of  financial  loss,  of  inefficiency 
of  service  and  of  political  abuse,  but  who 
are  nevertheless  fully  alive  to  the  dangers 
and  abuses  which  exist  under  private 
ownership  and  operation,  unless  some 
adequate  means  of  public  regulation 
and  control  can  be  devised. 

"To  all  of  these  men,  the  intelligent 
and  disinterested  radicals  and  the  intelli- 
gent and  disinterested  conservatives  and 
the  great  mass  of  people  in  between,  the 
present  ordinances,  in  my  judgment, 
ofiFer  a  common  platform,  upon  which  all 
can  stand,  without  the  slightest  sacrifice 
of  the  principles  or  convictions  of  any. 
This  is  a  large  claim,  but  it  will  require 
only  patience,  intelligence  and  an  open 
mind  to  demonstrate  its  entire  justifica- 
tion. 

"That  there  is  imperative  need  of  some 
settlement  of  the  traction  question  in  this 
city,  in  the  immediate  future,  must  be  ap- 
parent to  every  one.  The  service  is  ab- 
solutely intolerable  and  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  grow  worse,  rather 
than  better.  In  the  existing  state  of  the 
franchises  of  the  present  companies  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  make 
any  very  considerable  investment  upon 
streets  in  which  their  rights  have  expired 
or  are  about  to  expire  or  are  seriously 


called  in  question.  The  river  tunnels 
are  out  of  commission,  and  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Van  Buren  Street 
tunnel,  to  which  the  Union  Traction  in- 
terests have  the  title,  are  not  being  re- 
constructed. The  only  provision  now 
made  for  the  Washington  and  La  Salle 
Street  tunnels  is  for  the  lowering  of  their 
roofs,  so  as  to  preserve  something  of  the 
structure  as  a  basis  for  future  recon- 
struction. The  physical  condition  of 
these  tunnels  is  such  that  very  little  of 
value  can  be  saved.  So  long  as  these 
tunnels  remain  in  this  condition,  the  con- 
gestion at  the  bridges  must  continue  and 
increase.  No  permanent  solution  of  the 
congestion  in  the  down-town  district  can 
be  had  until  a  system  of  through  routes 
has  been  established  and  at  least  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  central  subway  is  built. 
The  physical  capacity  of  the  surface  of 
the  streets  is  now  exhausted,  and  the  na- 
tural increase  of  travel  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  increase  the  conges- 
tion and  impair  the  service. 

"The  entire  city  and  all  of  its  business 
and  property  interests  are  suffering  from 
inefficient  transportation  facilities.  This 
affects,  not  only  the  owner  of  real  estate, 
the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  but 
the  professional  man,  the  mechanic  and 
the  laborer.  No  class  in  the  community 
escapes  the  injurious  effects  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  affairs.  Some  solution, 
therefore,  is  imperative.  The  sole  ques- 
tion is,  what  solution  shall  we  adopt? 

"The  advocate  of  immediate  municipal 
ownership  says:  'Proceed  at  once  to 
have  the  city  acquire  and  operate  the 
street  railways.'  But  to  this  the  answer 
is  two-fold :  the  city  has  not  j'et  estab- 
lished its  legal  ability  to  do  so,  and 
it  has  not  even  made  a  faint  beginning 
to  establish  its  ability  to  finance  the  mea- 
sures by  which  this  must  be  brought 
about. 

"I  know  that  the  validity  of  the  Muel- 
ler law  and  of  the  $75,000,000  ordinance 
is  directly  involved  in  the  test  case  now 
pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois, 
upon  which  a  decision  can  fairly  be  ex- 
pected during  the  next  few  months.  I 
know,  also,  that  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  Court  will  sustain  the  validity 
both  of  the  statute  and  of  the  ordinance. 
But  the  complainants  have  claimed  that 
the  Mueller  law  violates  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  the  case   may  be  ap- 
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pealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  And  success  in  the  court  of  last 
resort  is  only  a  beginning  of  a  solution  of 
the  numerous  legal  difficulties  involved  in 
immediate  municipal  ownership,  unless 
the  property  of  the  Companies  is  acquired 
by  means  of  an  amicable  agreement. 
Without  a  settlement  ordinance,  the  title 
must  be  condemned  through  proceedings 
under  the  law  of  eminent  domain.  In 
such  a  proceeding  the  Companies  may  be 
expected  to  insist  upon  every  fair  conten- 
tion as  to  their  legal  rights  and  the  yalu-  . 
ations  of  their  property  which  the  in- 
genuity of  counsel  can  suggest.  The 
City  has  won  its  main  contention  in  the 
ninety-nine-year  cases,  but  there  are  a 
multiplicity  of  other  questions  which 
were  not  decided  in  that  case  and  upon 
which,  in  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  ex- 
pressly reserved  its  decision.  The  Chi- 
cago City  Railway  Company  was  not 
even  a  party  to  the  case,  and  will  present 
new  questions  to  the  Court. 

"If  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
should  sustain  the  Mueller  law  and  the 
case  should  not  be  further  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  City  to  institute 
condemnation  proceedings  to  acquire  the 
tangible  and  intangible  property  of  the 
present  Companies.  But  it  may  safely 
be  asserted ;  first,  that  the  price  which 
the  City  would  have  to  pay  under  such 
proceedings  would  in  no  event,  be  sub- 
stantially lower  than  that  fixed  under  the 
present  ordinances,  and  that  the  success 
of  the  Companies  upon  any  one  of  a  large 
number  of  issues  raised  by  them  would 
easily  increase  the  price  many  millions 
of  dollars ;  and,  second,  that  by  no  possi- 
bility could  the  property  be  acquired  as 
speedily  by  means  of  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings as  under  the  present  ordinances. 

"This  leaves  entirely  to  one  side  the 
important  question  as  to  the  ability  of 
the  City  to  finance  such  an  enterprise 
under  the  present  municipal  ownership 
ordinance,  even  if  it  should  be  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  It 
will  be  conceded,  I  think,  that  I  have 
been  and  am  in  a  position  to  know  what 
assurances  can  be  given  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  that  it  is  violating  no  confi-* 
dence  to  state  that  there  has  been,  and 
there  is  now,  no  arrangement  either  de- 
finitely or  tentatively  under  consideration 
for    the    raising  of  the  cash  required  to 


purchase  these  properties  by  the  City, 
and  that  the  present  city  administration 
knows  no  more  to  what  source  it  could 
turn  to  secure  $75,000,000  for  this  pur- 
pose than  does  any  gentleman  in  this 
room.  There  has  been  no  plan,  and 
there  is  now  no  plan  which  has  back  of 
it  any  real  assurance  whatever  that  can 
be  given  to  the  people  of  this  community 
that  the  city  authorities  can  raise  $75,- 
000,000,  or  any  sufficient  portion  of  that 
sum,  under  the  ordinance  now  pending 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  or 
any  similar  ordinance  under  the  Mueller 
law. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  state  that  this  money 
could  not  be  raised  under  certain  circum- 
stances and  conditions  and  with  such 
modifications  in  the  ordinance  as  would 
give  to  the  investors  adequate  security 
for  their  money.  I  merely  state  that  no 
arrangements  have  been  made  or  seri- 
ously undertaken  to  raise  this  money  or 
any  part  of  it,  and  that,  in  my  judgment, 
there  exists  the  most  serious  doubt  as  to 
the  ability  of  the  City  to  raise  it  under 
the  present  ordinance  and  under  the 
political  conditions  which  are  likely  to 
exist  in  this  city  during  the  next  few 
years.  Any  assurances  or  expressions  of 
opinion  to  the  contrary  must  be  placed 
in  the  same  category  with  certain  as- 
surances given  during  the  last  mayoralty 
campaign. 

"A  very  different  question  of  financial 
ability  will  be  presented  if  the  present 
Companies  are  permitted  to  rehabilitate 
the  properties  under  efficient  municipal 
supervision,  if  their  actual  records  and 
accounts  of  operation  and  expenditure 
can  be  thrown  open  to  the  inspection  of 
investors,  and  if  the  City  has  the  definite 
right,  upon  a  fixed  date,  for  a  definite 
sum,  to  purchase  the  property,  either  for 
its  own  use  or  that  of  a  licensee  corpora- 
tion. What  I  assert  is  merely  that  im- 
provement of  the  service  and  acquisition 
of  the  properties  by  the  City  in  the  im- 
mediate or  in  the  near  future  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  adversary  proceedings 
under  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  and 
that  the  pending  ordinances  ofifer  an  in- 
finitely better,  safer  and  quicker  plan, 
either  for  improved  service  or  municipal 
ownership. 

"There  are  two,  and  only  two  principal 
features  of  any  public  utility  ordinance — 
the  service  feature  and  the  financial  fea- 
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ture — the  purpose  for  which  the  enter- 
prise is  undertaken  and  the  means  by 
which  it  is  established  and  maintained. 
Public  service — service  for  the  public — 
is  the  prime  and  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  a  public  utility,  the  end  for 
which  it  exists,  the  only  purpose  which 
justifies  its  existence.  The  controlling 
principle,  therefore,  in  any  street  railway 
grant  is  that  it  shall  provide  the  best 
available  service  to  the  people,  upon  the 
best   available  financial  terms. 

"Upon  these  two  principles  the  pres- 
ent ordinances  have  been  constructed : 
first,  that  Chicago  shall  be  assured  that, 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  the  existing 
street  railways  shall  be  completely  re- 
constructed, extended  and  equipped  and 
that  they  shall  thereafter  be  maintained 
and  operated  at  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  efficiency  and  comfort ;  and, 
second,  that  this  result  shall  be  accom- 
plished and  assured  upon  financial  terms 
fair  alike  to  the  people  and  to  the  in- 
vestor. 

"These  two  principles  are  mutually 
dependent  and  inseparable.  First-class 
service  cannot  be  secured  or  maintained 
except  upon  fair  financial  terms,  and  this 
whether  the  street  railways  be  under 
private  or  under  municipal  ownership. 
Street  railway  service  which  costs  the 
people  more  than  it  fairly  should  cost  is 
not  first-class  street  railway  service,  but 
street  railway  service  which  does  not 
make  a  fair  return  to  the  investor  and 
assure  him  of  the  repayment  of  his  prin- 
cipal can  by  no  possibility  be  or  continue 
to  be  first-class  street  railway  service. 
The  financial  features,  therefore,  of  any 
public  utility  ordinance  are  only  the 
necessary  corollaries  of  the  service  fea- 
tures. The  controlling  consideration  in 
every  case  must  be  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  first-class  service.  No 
permanent  occupation  of  the  .public 
streets  by  rails  or  poles  or  any  other 
structure  or  equipment  can  be  justified 
except  upon  the  ground  that  the  people — 
the  community — to  whom  the  streets  be- 
long, shall  thereby  be  better  served.  The 
advocate  of  municipal  ownership  find.> 
his  complete  and  only  justification  in  the 
conviction  that  only  under  public  owner- 
ship and  operation  will  a  public  utility  be 
really  devoted  to  its  proper  purpose — the 
service  of  the  people  and  of  the  com- 
munity, for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and 


of  the  community,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  private  and  financial  interests 
of  a  private  corporation.  The  opponent 
of  municipal  ownership  equally  insists 
that  service  should  be  the  controlling 
consideration  in  determining  our  street 
railway  policy. 

"Frankly  recognizing  that  from  what- 
ever point  of  view  the  subject  may  be 
approached  the  furnishing  of  the  best 
possible  service  is  the  thing  to  be  at- 
tained, these  ordinances  have  been  so 
drafted  that  first  and  before  all  else  they 
provide  for  the  best  possible  street  rail- 
way service.  The  service  features  domi- 
nate and  control  the  entire  ordinance,  but 
while  this  is  so,  it  is  a  cardinal  principle 
upon  which  the  ordinances  have  been 
drafted  that  street  railway  service  will 
not  be  or  continue  to  be  first-class  unless 
there  is  adequate  and  efficient  public 
regulation  and  control,  both  of  construc- 
tion and  equipment  and  of  operation,  and 
that  no  public  regulation  or  control  can 
be  either  adequate  or  efficient  unless 
coupled  with  the  right  of  the  City  at  any 
time,  upon  fair  terms  and  reasonable  no- 
tice, to  take  over  the  property  either  by 
itself  or  its  licensee.  The  municipal 
ownership  features  of  these  ordinances 
are  as  much  an  integral  and  essential  part 
of  them,  from  the  point  of  view  of  ser- 
vice, as  are  the  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Supervising  Engineers  or  the  police 
powers  of  the  City  Council. 

"But  what  sort  of  service  will  these 
ordinances  provide?  What  are  the  def- 
inite and  specific  provisions  by  which 
firstclass  street  railway  service  is  to  be 
secured  and  maintained? 

"First,  the  ordinances  provide,  in  Sec- 
tion 2,  that  the  Companies  shall  proceed 
at  once  to  reconstruct  portions  of  their 
track  and  road-bed  and  put  their  entire 
street  railway  system,  plant  and  equip- 
ment in  first-class  condition,  in  full  com- 
pliance with  specifications  and  provisions 
for  such  work,  which  are  set  forth  more 
in  detail  in  Exhibit  B. 

"In  this  Exhibit  a  certain  portion  of 
this  work  is  specifically  designated  as 
'Immediate  Rehabilitation.'  The  work 
of  immediate  rehabilitation  must  be  com- 
menced immediately  upon  the  acceptance 
of  the  ordinances,  must  be  diligently 
prosecuted  and  be  fully  completed  within 
three  years.  This  work  of  immediate 
rehabilitation  includes  the  removal  from 
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the  streets  of  all  of  the  present  cable 
tracks,  slots  and  conduits  and  the  substi- 
tution ,  therefor  of  first-class,  modern, 
electric  track  construction  and  equip- 
ment; the  rebuilding  of  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  (150)  miles  (single  track) 
of  the  present  electric  tracks  of  the  two 
systems ;  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary 
supply  of  electric  power,  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  the  necessary 
system  of  distribution  and  sub-stations  ; 
the  rebuilding  and  re-equipment  of  the 
car-houses,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
proper  cleaning  and  maintenance  of  the 
cars ;  the  increase  of  the  number  of  dou- 
bletruck  cars  until  at  least  two  thou- 
sand (2,000)  such  cars  are  put  in  opera- 
tion ;  the  abandonment,  within  one  year, 
or  as  much  sooner  as  it  can  possibly  be 
done,  of  the  operation  of  cars  in  trains 
and  the  substitution  of  operation  by 
single  cars  only;  the  establishment  of 
twenty-one  through-routes  and  of  a  com- 
plete system  of  transfers  under  which, 
in  connection  with  these  through-routes, 
passengers  are  entitled  to  ride  for  a 
single  fare  in  any  one  general  direction, 
over  all  of  the  connecting  lines  oi  the  two 
systems  and  of  the  Chicago  General  and 
of  the  Chicago  Consolidated  Traction  sys- 
tems, within  the  present  or  future  limits 
of  the  city,  with  appropriate  provision 
for  the  extension  of  these  transfers  to 
the  lines  of  the  Calumet  and  South  Chi- 
cago Companies,  upon  the  expiration  of 
their  present  franchises.  I  may  say  in 
passing  that  the  provision  in  respect  to 
transfers  with  the  Consolidated  Trac- 
tion system  is  so  drastic  that  when  at  At- 
lantic City  the  gentlemen  were  asked  how 
they  were  going  to  comply  with  it  they 
agreed  that  in  order  to  do  so  they  might 
have  to  station  a  man  at  the  end  of  the 
line  with  a  basket  of  nickles  and  give  the 
passengers  five  cents  because  if  they  did 
not  and  there  was  any  failure  in  this  re- 
spect their  rights  would  absolutely  cease 
and  their  stocks  would  be  forfeited. 

"Appropriate  provisions  are  made  for 
placing  transmission  and  feeder  wires 
under  ground,  for  filling,  grading,  pav- 
ing, keeping  in  repair,  sweeping,  sprink 
ling,  keeping  clean  and  free  from  snow 
the  portion  of  the  streets  occupied  by  the 
tracks. 

"The  most  liberal  provisions  have  been 
inserted  for  the  future  extension  of  the 
system  into  the  outlying  territory  and  for 


the  establishment  of  new  and  additional 
through-routes  whenever  the  traffic  war- 
rants or  requires. 

"The  river  tunnels  are  to  be  recon- 
structed and  adapted  to  use  as  a  part  of 
the  future  subway  system,  and  ample 
provision  is  made  for  the  construction 
and  extension  of  such  system, 

"All  of  this  work  is  to  be  done  and 
maintained  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  a  Board  of  Supervising 
Engineers,  consisting  of  three  members, 
of  which  the  City  is  to  select  one  and  the 
Companies  one,  and  Mr,  Bion  J,  Arnold 
is  to  be  the  third,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board. 

"The  integrity  and  the  capacity  of  Mr. 
Arnold  need  no  defence  and  no  extended 
statement  from  me.  He  is  confessedly 
the  most  competent  and  reliable  engineer 
in  this  country,  who  is  available  for 
municipal  street  railway  employment. 
Chicago  is  to  be  profoundly  congratu- 
lated that  such  a  man  is  available  and  is 
willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  this 
responsible  position.  For  the  past  five 
}ears  he  has  been  the  traction  expert  and 
engineer  upon  whose  advice  the  city  gov- 
ernment and  the  community  has  confi- 
dently relied.  His  appointment  was  made 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  representatives 
of  the  City,  and  was  made  a  condition  of 
the  City's  acceptance  of  the  financial 
compromises  which  were  made  with  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  entire 
Committee  on  Local  Transportation  and 
of  Mayor  Dunne. 

"With  the  immediate  representative  to 
which  the  City  is  entitled  on  this  Board, 
the  interests  of  the  public  will  be  abso- 
lutely protected  by  a  majority  vote  upon 
all  questions. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  any 
decision  will  meet  the  concurrence  of 
Mr.  Arnold  which  is  not  fair  to  the  finan- 
cial interests  involved,  but  I  do  mean  to 
assert  with  absolute  confidence  that  no 
proposition  will  receive  his  concurrence 
which  does  not  fully  protect  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  public.  Mr.  Arnold 
is  made  not  merely  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Supervising  Engineers,  but 
under  the  precise  terms  of  these  ordi- 
nances he  is  made  the  Chief  Engineer  in 
charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  plans 
and  specifications  and  the  supervision  of 
the  work  of  reconstruction  and  equip- 
ment.    The  City  is  therefore,  in  all  re- 
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spects,  as  advantageously  situated  as  if  it 
were  undertaking  this  work  of  recon- 
struction itself — nay,  it  is  far  more  ad- 
vantageously situated,  for  under  these 
ordinances  the  work  of  reconstruction, 
of  equipment,  of  maintenance  and  of 
operation  will  be  done  with  the  money 
and  at  the  financial  risk  of  the  street  car 
Companies,  but  under  the  same  sort  of 
supervision  and  control  that  the  City 
would  exercise  if  it  were  itself  furnishing 
the  funds  and  doing  the  work. 

■'In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  call 
particular  attention  to  the  provisions  with 
regard  to  the  construction  and  extension 
of  the  municipal  subways. 

"The  subway  provisions  of  these  ordi- 
nances are  based  upon  a  report  made  by 
Mr.  Arnold,  accepted  without  dissent  by 
the  Committee  on  Local  Transportation 
and  the  Mayor,  which  set  forth  in  con- 
vincing form  the  "absolute  necessity  for 
the  immediate  construction  of  at  least 
that  amount  of  central  subway  which 
will  take  care  of  the  traffic  passing 
through  the  river  tunnels  and  provide  a 
connection  with  the  City  Railway  sys- 
tem. 

"The  fundamental  proposition  is  that 
the  limit  of  capacity  upon  the  surface  of 
the  down-town  streets  has  already  been 
reached  under  the  present  system  of  divi- 
sional operation  and  that  it  will  not  suf- 
fice to  take  care  of  the  growing  neces- 
sities even  under  a  system  of  through- 
routes  and  unified  operation ;  that  the 
north  and  west  divisions  cannot  be  ade- 
quately served  by  means  of  bridges  alone, 
and  that  the  river  tunnels  must  be  recon- 
structed and  utilized ;  that,  to  bring  the 
cars  passing  through  these  tunnels  to  the 
surface  of  the  street  in  the  center  of  the 
city  is  uneconomical  and  unwise  from 
every  point  of  view ;  and  that,  therefore, 
a  sufficient  amount  of  central  subway 
should  be  constructed  in  the  immediate 
future  to  take  care  of  the  traffic  passing 
through  these  tunnels ;  that,  by  connect- 
ing this  system  with  the  City  Railway 
system  by  means  of  a  connecting  subway 
and  the  necessary  loops,  provision  can  be 
made  for  relieving  the  congestion  on  the 
streets,  for  more  rapid  transportation 
than  could  possibly  be  provided  upon  the 
surface  and  for  complete  universal  trans- 
fers within  the  subway  to  all  parts  of  the 
city. 


"The  estimated  cost  of  such  a  subway 
as  would  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  is 
something  less  than  $5,000,000,  and  this 
amount  of  money  the  Companies  agree 
to  advance  to  the  City  of  Chicago,  at  its 
option,  upon  the  passage  of  an  ordinance 
by  the  City  Council  and  the  approval  of 
the  plans  and  specifications  by  the  Board 
of  Supervising  Engineers.  If  the  City 
decides  not  to  exercise  this  option,  the 
Companies  acquire  no  rights  whatever 
in  subwa\s  which  the  City  may  construct 
by  other  means,  and  the  City  expressly 
retains  unimpaired  all  of  its  powers  with 
respect  to  such  subways.  The  Compa- 
nies concede  that  the  City  shall  have  full 
right  to  construct  subways  in  all  streets, 
the  surface  of  which  may  hereafter  be 
occupied  by  them. 

"The  title  to  the  subway  provided  for 
by  these  ordinances  is  to  be  in  the 
City  of  Chicago,  and  the  work  of  con- 
struction is  to  be  done  by  it.  The  Com- 
panies receive  nothing  for  their  money 
but  an  allowance  of  five  per  cent,  for 
brokerage  and  an  annual  interest  return 
of  five  per  cent.  In  return  for  this  con- 
tribution, the  Companies  are  given  the 
right  to  operate  their  cars  through  that 
portion  of  the  subway  which  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  street  car  traffic.  Upon  the 
purchase  of  the  street  railway  system  by 
the  City  or  its  licensee,  the  money  ad- 
vanced by  the  Companies  for  subways  is 
to  be  refunded  to  them.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Companies  expressly  agree  that 
they  will  at  all  times  advance  to  the  City 
whatever  additional  moneys  may  be  nec- 
essary for  future  extensions  of  the  sub- 
w'ay  system. 

"It  is  conceded  that  the  sewer  system 
in  the  central  part  of  the  city  must  be 
reconstructed  in  the  near  future.  This 
is  an  imperative  necessity,  and  cannot  be 
avoided.  It  must  be  clear  to  every  one 
that  it  would  by  the  height  of  folly  to 
tear  up  the  down-town  streets  for  this 
purpose  and  not  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  start  the  construction  of 
subways.  It  must  be  equally  obvious 
that  the  under-ground  trolley  should  not 
be  laid  in  the  central  district  until  the 
work  of  constructing  the  subways  and 
sewers  has  been  definitely  undertaken. 
Under-ground  trolley  construction  is  ex- 
tremely expensive,  and  would,  of  course, 
have  to  be  torn  up  and  rebuilt  if  now 
constructed  upon  streets  which  are  here- 
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after  to  be  excavated  for  subways  or 
sewers.  For  this  reason  the  construc- 
tion of  the  underground  trolley  is  post- 
poned, under  definite  provisions  author- 
izing the  City  to  require  it  in  the 
future.  There  are  no  limitations  what- 
ever as  to  the  extent  of  the  under-ground 
trolleys  or  the  extensions  of  the  subways 
or  the  extensions  of  the  surface  lines,  ex- 
cept the  provision  that  the  Companies 
shall  not  thereby  be  required  to  increase 
their  total  capital  investment  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  return  thereon,  over  and 
above  the  interest  charge  of  five  per 
cent,  would  be  reduced  to  an  inadequate 
or  unreasonably  small  amount.  The 
question  of  what  would  be  an  inadequate 
or  unreasonably  small  return  is  properly 
and  necessarily  left  to  the  courts  to  de- 
termine in  case  of  controversy. 

"These,  then,  are  the  service  provi- 
sions. What  are  the  financial  provisions 
of  the  ordinances  ? 

"The  financial  provisions  of  these  ordi- 
nances are  precisely  the  same  as  they 
would  be  if  the  City  of  Chicago  should 
today  purchase  the  entire  property  of  the 
Companies  and  undertake  its  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation,  leasing  the  prop- 
erty for  private  operation  upon  a  division 
of  the  net  receipts  with  the  lessee  com- 
pany. These  ordinances,  in  fact,  give  to 
the  City  of  Chicago  today,  in  all  essential 
particulars,  municipal  ownership  of  its 
street  railways  and  operation  by  a  lessee 
company,  and  this  withoufT  the  burden 
upon  the  City  of  raising  the  money  nec- 
essary for  the  purchase  and  without  the 
possibility  of  any  efifect  upon  the  financial 
credit  of  the  City. 

"The  value  of  the  present  tangible  and 
intangible  property  of  the  Companies  was 
arrived  at  as  the  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion and  report  by  the  most  competent 
and  public-spirited  Board  of  Expert  En- 
gineers that  has  ever  sat  in  this  country 
upon  a  question  of  similar  character. 
The  Chairman  of  this  Board  was  Mr. 
Bion  J.  Arnold,  to  whom  reference  has 
already  been  sufficiently  made.  The 
second  member  of  the  Board  to  be  chosen 
was  the  nominee  of  Mayor  Dunne,  Mr. 
A.  B.  duPont,  the  Special  Traction  Ad- 
viser and  righthand  man  of  Mayor  Tom 
L.  Johnson,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  who  is 
the  leading  exponent  in  this  country  of 
the  policy  of  municipal  ownership.  Mr. 
duPont  is  not  merely  an  engineer,  but 


a  practical  street  railway  man,  of  wide 
experience.  Upon  his  suggestion  and 
nomination,  the  third  member  of  the 
commission  was  made  Professor  Morti- 
mer E.  Cooley,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  who  had  appraised  the  street 
railway  property  of  the  city  of  Detroit 
and  who  had,  on  behalf  of  the  state, 
placed  a  valuation  upon  the  franchises  of 
all  the  steam  railroads  in  Michigan. 

"After  months  of  painstaking  investi- 
gation and  the  making  of  a  complete  in- 
ventory of  the  entire  property  of  the 
Companies  in  detail,  checked  by  non- 
resident engineers  brought  to  this  city 
by  Mr.  duPont  and  Professor  Cooley, 
this  commission  made  a  report,  upon  the 
basis  of  which  an  agreement  was  unani- 
mously made  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Companies,  by  which  the  value  of 
their  present  tangible  and  intangible 
properties  was  fixed  at  a  total  of  $50,- 
000,000. 

"I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  report  of  this  commis- 
sion was  unanimous,  and  fixed  a  valua- 
tion for  the  properties  at  $46,652,747, 
without  any  allowance  whatever  for  the 
paving  of  the  right-of-way,  and  $50,994,- 
782,  tf  the  actual  present  value  of  the 
pavement  is  taken  into  consideration. 

"While  the  title  to  this  pavement  is 
not  in  the  Companies,  but  in  the  City  of 
Chicago,  and  it  therefore  constitutes  no 
part  of  the  physical  property  of  the  Com- 
panies, it  must  be  conceded  that  some 
alllowance  should  be  made  for  the  pav- 
ing in  fixing  the  values  of  unexpired 
franchises.  The  right  to  operate  a  street 
railway  in  a  paved  street  is  unquestion- 
ably of  greater  value  than  if  the  street 
were  not  paved.  Special  assessments 
for  street  paving  have  been  repeatedly 
sustained  against  the  Companies  upon 
this  ground.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  of 
the  further  fact  that  the  valuation  placed 
by  the  Companies  upon  their  property 
and  rights  amounted  to  $74,000,000,  the 
valuation  of  $50,000,000  as  a  settlement 
upon  this  point  cannot  be  said  to  be  ex- 
cessive. The  City  has  taken  practically 
the  valuation  of  its  own  experts,  and  this 
valuation  was  unanimously  accepted  by 
the  Mayor  and  the  Committee  on  Local 
Transportation. 

"An  attempt  has  been  made  to  create 
the  impression  that  this  valuation  is 
higher  than  it  should  be,  but  no  one  has 
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succeeded  in  pointing  out  any  particular 
in  which  the  report  of  the  Engineers  is 
wrong.  It  will  be  noted  that  neither  in 
the  objections  raised  by  Mayor  Dunne  at 
the  time  he  announced  his  candidacy  for 
re-election,  nor  in  his  veto  message  to 
the  City  Council,  nor  in  the  platform  pre- 
sented by  him  to,  and  adopted  by,  the 
Democratic  City  Convention,  is  any  ob- 
jection made  to  this  valuation.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  accepted  as  the  correct 
value  of  the  property  of  the  Companies, 
if  that  valuation  is  to  be  fixed  at  this 
time,  and  the  letter  of  Mayor  Dunne  to 
Chairman  Werno,  upon  the  basis  of 
which  these  ordinances  were  drawn,  in- 
sists, not  once,  but  twice,  that  the  value 
of  these  properties  shall  be  definitely 
fixed  and  determined  now,  before  re- 
habilitation. 

"Conceding,  then,  that  the  value  of 
the  present  property  of  the  Companies  is 
$50,000,000,  the  ordinances  provide  that 
they  shall  proceed  forthwith  to  recon- 
struct, equip  and  extend  their  systems  as 
already  stated ;  that  this  work  shall  be 
done  under  the  approval  and  subject  to 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Board  of 
Supervising  Engineers ;  that  no  contract, 
subcontract  or  payment  shall  be  made  for 
any  of  this  work  without  the  approval  of 
the  Board;  that  the  Companies  shall  be 
allowed  five  per  cent,  for  brokerage  and 
ten  per  cent,  as  a  construction  profit  upon 
the  new  money  actually  advanced  by 
them  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nances ;  that  this  new  money,  with  these 
percentages,  shall  be  added  to  the  $50,- 
000,000,  the  agreed  value  of  the  present 
property,  as  additional  capital.  Upon 
this  total,  together  with  any  money  ac- 
tually advanced  for  the  construction  of 
subways,  the  Companies  are  entitled  to 
receive,  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  street 
railways,  an  annual  interest  return  of 
five  per  cent. 

"It  will  be  conceded  on  every  hand 
that  this  interest  return  is  at  the  present 
time  below,  rather  than  above,  the  pre- 
vailing interest  rate  upon  securities 
issued  by  public  utility  corporations,  even 
where  these  securities  run  for  fixed 
periods,  without  the  right  of  repayment 
upon  six  months'  notice.  The  leading 
railroads  of  the  country  have  been  quite 
recently  compelled  to  make  much  larger 
concessions  in  order  to  obtain  funds. 
Nevertheless,  under  the  ordinances,  the 


Companies  are  absolutely  limited  to  an 
annual  interest  return  of  five  per  cent, 
upon  the  valuation  of  their  properties, 
thus  definitely  fixed  and  determined.  Not 
a  penny  in  addition  to  this  interest  can 
he  withdrawn  by  the  Companies  or  ap- 
propriated by  them,  except  upon  an  an- 
nual accounting  with  the  City  of  Chicago 
and  a  division  of  the  entire  net  profits  in 
the  ratio  of  fifty-five  per  cent,  to  the  City 
and  forty-five  per  cent,  to  the  Companies. 

"To  protect  the  City's  share  of  the  net 
receipts  and  to  absolutely  assure  the 
maintenance  of  the  property  at  the  high- 
est point  of  efficiency,  the  ordinances  con- 
tain provisions  never  before  contained  in 
any  public  utility  grant  and  amply  suffi- 
cient to  remove  all  apprehension  that  the 
City's  interests  will  not  be  completely 
protected. 

"There  must  be  daily  deposits  of  the 
gross  receipts,  to  be  used  for  the  payment 
accordance  with  specific  provisioris  in  the 
ordinances.  A  special  fund  is  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  six  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts,  to  be  used  for  the  payment 
of  maintenance  and  repairs,  and  a  sepa- 
rate special  fund  of  eight  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts,  for  renewals  and  depre- 
ciation. The  Companies  must  supply 
whatever  additional  money  may  be  re- 
quired for  these  purposes ;  but  any  sur- 
plus remaining  in  either  of  these  funds 
can  under  no  circumstances  revert  to  the 
Companies,  but  becomes  the  property  of 
the  City  or  of  its  licensee,  in  the  event 
of  purchase. 

"Insurance  premiums  may  be  paid  as 
an  operating  expense,  but  the  Com- 
panies become  the  insurers  of  the  insur- 
ance by  absolutely  guaranteeing  the  re- 
placement of  the  property  or  its  value, 
whether  the  insurance  is  paid  or  not. 

"The  Companies  can  sell  none  of  their 
property  unless  it  is  no  longer  needed  in 
the  operation  of  the  road,  and  then  only 
upon  the  written  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Supervising  Engineers,  the  proceeds 
in  every  case  to  be  deposited  as  a  part  of 
the  special  renewal  fund. 

"The  Companies  are  absolutely  pro- 
hibited from  removing  from  the  city  any 
of  their  books,  records,  accounts  or 
original  vouchers  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. These  books  and  accounts 
must  be  kept  upon  forms  prescribed  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  City,  and  must  be 
subject  at  all  times  to  examination  by 
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the  municipal  authorities,  or  accountants 
representing   them.     There   must   be   an 
annual  sworn  report  and  an  annual  audit 
by    public    accountants    selected    by    the 
City  and  the  Companies.     The  expense 
of  this  audit  is  charged  as  an  operating 
expense.     In  other  words,  the  provisions 
for  publicity  are  of  the  most  exhaustive 
character.     With  the  books,  records  and 
accounts  kept  under  these  provisions  and 
with  the  entire  work  of  construction  and 
equipment   under   the    immediate    super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  Engineers,  which 
also  has  the  power  to  determine,  under 
fixed  rules  laid  down  in  the  ordinances, 
what    items     of    expenditure     shall     be 
charged  as  operating  expenses  and  what 
shall  be  charged  to  capital  account,  the 
City  of  Chicago  is  as  sure  of  receiving 
every  dollar  of  the  net  receipts  to  which 
it  is   entitled  as   it  would  be   if  it  were 
itself  conducting  the  operation  of  these 
roads.     Even  the  salaries  paid  to  officers, 
attorneys  and  agents  are  under  regula- 
tion  and   control.     The   rate   of   fare   is 
fixed  at  five  cents,  but  the  City  is  given 
the  right  to  commute  its  portion  of  the 
profits    into   an    equivalent   reduction    in 
the  fare,  and  there  is  specific  provision 
that,    in   the   event   of   purchase   of   the 
properties    by     a     licensee     corporation, 
under  the  contract  plan,  the  limitations 
of  that  plan  shall  not  prevent  whatever 
reduction  of  fare  it  may  then  be  finan- 
cially possible  to  make. 

"The  City  is  given  the  right,  on  the 
first  day  of  February  and  the  first  day 
of  August  of  each  and  any  year,  upon 
giving  six  months'  previous  notice,  to 
purchase  and  take  over  the  entire  prop- 
erty of  both  Companies,  "or  of  either 
Company,  upon  payment  of  the  agreed 
value  of  the  present  property  and  the 
additional  caipital  actually  invested,  as 
already  explained.  This  purchase,  how- 
ever, if  made  before  the  expiration  of 
twenty  years,  can  be  made  only  for 
municipal  operation.  Upon  this  limita- 
tion the  Companies  have  absolutely  in- 
sisted, not  only  during  the  present  nego- 
tiations, but  in  all  previous  negotiations 
with  the  City  Council.  It  has  been  in 
every  draft  of  the  ordinances  to  which 
the  Companies  have  consented,  and  has 
been  understood  from  the  beginning  to 
be  a  condition  of  any  voluntary  settle- 
ment. 


"There  is,  however,  specific  provision 
that  the  City  can  purchase  without  any 
limitation  whatever,  upon  paying  to  the 
Companies  a  bonus  of  twenty  per  cent,, 
and  that  the  City  may  authorize  any 
other  corporation  to  purchase  the  prop- 
erty, upon  payment  of  the  same  bonus. 

"The  reasons  insisteld  upon  by  the 
Companies  for  these  provisions  are  two- 
fold :  first,  that  if  the  present  Companies 
are  required  to  turn  over  their  property 
to  any  other  corporation  which  shall 
operate  the  lines  for  the  pecuniary  profit 
of  that  corporation,  the  present  Com- 
panies should  receive  a  reasonable  bonus 
for  the  enforced  sale  which  they  will 
thus  be  required  to  make.  If  the  City  is 
permitted  to  purchase  for  the  sake  of 
turning  the  property  over  to  a  lessee  cor- 
poration for  the  profit  of  that  corpora- 
tion, the  Companies  insist  that  they 
should  be  entitled  to  the  same  bonus. 
The  second  ground  for  the  limitations  is 
that,  without  such  a  restriction  in  the 
power  of  the  City  to  purchase,  the  pres- 
ent Companies  would  be  constantly  open 
to  sand-bagging  competitors  or  competi- 
tors who  were  simply  willing  to  make 
slightly  better  financial  terms  than  are 
provided  in  the  present  ordinances. 

"The  claim  is  that  the  present  Com- 
panies must  assume  whatever  risk  there 
may  be  in  the  present  investment,  and 
that  they  are  entirely  unwilling  to  do  this 
if  the  City  can  turn  the  property  over  to 
a  competing  corporation,  for  private 
gain,  without  the  payment  of  a  fair  bo- 
nus. They  have  consented  to  a  sale  to 
the  City  for  municipal  operation  without 
such  a  bonus,  and  they  have  also  con- 
sented that,  if  the  City  can  make  an 
arrangement  with  a  corporation  which 
shall  confine  its  profits  to  five  per  cent, 
interest  upon  the  money  it  invests  and 
the  return  of  its  principal,  with  five  per 
cent,  brokerage  thereon,  such  a  corpora- 
tion shall  have  the  right  to  purchase 
without  the  payment  of  any  bonus  to  the 
.present  companies. 

"These,  then,  are  the  financial  features 
of  the  ordinances.  That  they  are  rea- 
sonable and  fair  must  be  apparent  to 
every  one.  That  they  may  even  embody 
the  principles  upon  which  depend  any 
permanent  solution  of  the  whole  vexed 
question  of  public  utilities  is  thought  pos- 
sible by  many.  The  deep  and  intelligent 
interest    they    have    aroused   throughout 
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the  entire  country  is  remarkable  and  sig- 
nificant. For  the  first  time  in  the  practi- 
cal treatment  of  any  public  utility,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  real  relations  between 
the  community  and  the  capitalist  have 
been  recognized — for  the  first  time  the 
question  asked  has  been :  How  much  is 
Capital  entitled  to  receive  in  such  an  en- 
terprise, for  supplying  first-class  service 
to  the  people  ?  and  not :  How  much  will 
Capital  graciously  concede  to  the  munici- 
pality as  compensation  for  the  privilege 
of  making  all  it  can  out  of  the  people  ? 

"These  ordinances  recognize  that  while 
the  investment  of  a  street  railway  cor- 
poration is  not  entirely  free  from  finan- 
cial risk,  the  era  of  speculation  and  ex- 
periment has  passed,  or  that,  at  all 
events,  the  investment  can  be  placed 
above  all  serious  risk.  For  the  first  time, 
the  City  says  to  Capital :  We  wish  you  to 
establish  a  public  utility,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  organized  community  and  its  peo- 
ple ;  for  a  variety  of  reasons  we  are  not 
yet  equipped  and  ready  to  finance  and 
operate  the  enterprise  itself ;  we  there- 
fore invite  you  to  undertake  it.  We  will 
allow  you  a  fair  construction  profit  and 
brokerage ;  we  will  assure  the  principal 
of  your  investment  and  an  annual  interest 
return  such  as  your  money  ought  to  bring 
upon  the  market,  if  you  merely  purchased 
good  securities  and  placed  them  in  your 
vault ;  you  shall  construct  and  operate 
the  enterprise  under  the  supervision  of  a 
non-partisian  and  competent  board  of 
engineers  and  subject  to  the  regulation 
of  the  City  Council ;  all  of  your  contracts, 
records  and  accounts  shall  be  public  and 
shall  be  kept  in  such  form  and  manner  as 
the  City  may  prescribe ;  and  we  will  di- 
vide the  net  profits  of  operation  between 
you  and  the  City,  upon  a  fixed  ratio  or 
percentage,  the  City  to  have  the  right 
to  commute  its  share,  or  any  part  of  it, 
into  an  equivalent  reduction  of  the  rates 
of  fare,  and  upon  the  repayment  of  your 
investment,  to  take  over  the  property  on 
.six  months'  notice,  for  the  purpose  of 
municipal  operation,  directly,  or  through 
a  semi-public  corporation,  or  to  author- 
ize another  corporation  for  pecuniary 
profit  to  purchase  or  to  operate  as  the 
City's  licensee,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
fair  bonus  to  you,  as  compensation  for 
the  enforced  sale. 

"These  principles  should  appeal,  and 
have  in  fact  appealed,  to  the  intelligent 


advocate  of  municipal  ownership,  as  the 
wisest  treatment  possible  for  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  period  of  transition  to 
the  only  ultimate  and  permanent  solu- 
tion of  the  public-utility  question. 

"Upon  the  other  hand,  they  should  ap- 
peal, and  have  in  fact  appealed,  to  the 
man  who  is  ready  to  turn  to  public  own- 
crshij)  and  operation  only  when  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  no  method  of 
efficient  and  adequate  public  control  can 
be  devised  and  enforced  upon  the  man- 
agement of  public  utilities  in  private 
hands ;  for  even  he  is  ready  to  say  to  the 
private  capitalist — 'So  long  as  you  render 
first-class  service  and  keep  your  fingers 
out  of  municipal  politics,  so  long  as  you 
are  willing  to  make  such  modifications  of 
the  rates  of  fare  and  the  financial  terms 
as  the  actual  operation  of  the  property 
may  hereafter  show  to  be  reasonable  and 
fair,  you  may  continue  to  own  and  ope- 
rate the  enterprise,  but  whenever  you 
fail  in  these  respects,  the  City  will  exer- 
cise the  rights  it  has  reserved  and  adopt 
municipalization  as  the  only  possible  al- 
ternative.' 

"What,  then,  are  the  particular  objec- 
tions to  the  ordinances? 

"The  time  available  will  not  permit  the 
consideration  of  objections  upon  minor 
points,  and  I  have  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
those  objections  that  have  been  raised 
by  demagogues  and  blatherskites  for  the 
purpose  of  stirring  up  class  feeling  or 
misleading  the  ignorant.  A  successful 
reply  to  any  of  these  objections  would 
merely  drive  the  objectors  to  a  new 
ground  of  criticism,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  the- real  provisions  of  these  or- 
dinances and  the  complete  lack  of  justifi- 
cation for  their  attacks.  I  prefer  to 
confine  myself  to  the  objections  wdiich 
have  been  made  by  Mayor  Dunne  and  his 
immediate  political  advisers  and  upon 
which  the  present  campaign  is  being  con- 
ducted by  them. 

"As  stated  in  the  platform  of  the  con- 
vention that  renominated  Mayor  Dunne, 
these  objections  are: 

"1.  That  the  ordinances  are  so 
drawn  as  to  make  municipal  own- 
ership  practically   impossible.' 

"2.  ■  That,  'Pretending  to  divide 
profits  of  operation  with  the  City,  they 
in  fact  afiford  no  assurance  whatever 
of  m^'  i'lcome  therefrom.' 
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"3.  That,  'By  means  of  construc- 
tion profits  under  principal  contracts, 
and  sub-contracts,  they  would  make 
possible  an  enormously  excessive 
price  for  purchase  by  the  City.' 

"4.  That,  'By  authorizing  unlim- 
ited contracts  for  power,  they  would 
enable  the  companies  to  saddle  upon 
the  city,  in  case  of  municipal  purchase, 
the  obligation  of  contracts  with  private 
companies  at  any  price  and  for  any 
length  of  time.' 

"5.  That,  'They  are  so  drawn  as  to 
make  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  the  City  to  secure  a  re- 
duction of  fares  while  the  Companies 
remain  in  possession.' 

"6.  That.  'They  are  so  drawn  that 
operating  rights  cannot  be  transferred 
to  any  other  profit-making  company, 
however  -  favorable  its  oflfer  in  low 
fares  may  be,  without  the  payment  of  a 
heavy  penalty.' 

"No  specific  ground  whatever  is  stated 
in  the  platform  to  sustain  the  first  ob- 
jection, except  that  the  ordinances  pro- 
vide for  a  cash  price  many  millions  in 
excess  of  the  authorized  amount  of  Muel- 
ler certificates  necessary  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

"Objection  has  heretofore  been  made 
by  the  Mayor  and  certain  of  his  political 
advisers  to  the  limitation  of  city  pur- 
chase, without  the  payment  of  a  bonus 
to  the  Companies,  to  a  purchase  by  the 
City  for  municipal  operation,  if  the  right 
of  purchase  is  exercised  within  the  next 
twenty  years.  To  this  objection,  how- 
ever, no  reference  whatever  is  made  in 
the  Mayor's  platform.  We  are  there- 
fore left  to  assume  that  the  objection  has 
been  abandoned  because,  on  further  con- 
sideration, the  objectors  have  found  it 
to  be  untenable.  I  can  w^ell  understand 
that  this  should  be  true.  I  think  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago has  no  desire  for  municipal  owner- 
ship of  its  street  railways  without  mu- 
nicipal operation.  The  vote  for  munici- 
pal operation  at  the  last  election  in  this 
city  was  10,000  greater  than  the  vote  for 
the  $75,000,000  "ordinance,  and  it  is  be- 
yond all  question  that  the  majority  of 
three  thousand  votes  for  that  ordinance 
would  never  have  been  given,  if  the 
voters  had  understood  that  the  property 
for    which    the    certificates    were    to    be 


issued   was   not   to   be   operated   by   the 
City  after  it  had  been  acquired. 

"Of  all  the  devices  which  human  inge- 
unity  has  invented  for  deceiving  the 
public  and  using  its  resources  for  pri- 
vate gain,  the  municipal  ownership  of 
street  railways,  without  their  municipal 
operation,  is  the  most  efifective.  It  means 
that  these  properties  are  acquired  and  ex- 
tended upon  the  public  credit  and  at  the 
public  risk,  while  the  operating  company 
enjoys  the  profitable  use.  The  difficulties 
of  providing  for  maintenance,  renewals 
and  repairs,  for  what  expenditures  sliaii 
go  to  operating  expenses  and  what  to 
capital  account,  for  the  conditions  and 
extent  to  which  new  money  shall  be  ad- 
vanced and  by  whom  advanced  and  upon 
what  terms  advanced,  are  none  of  them 
lessened  in  the  slightest  degree  when  the 
property  is  municipally  owned,  but  pri- 
vately operated. 

"Let  me  pause  long  enough  to  say  that 
there  are  two  conclusive  demonstrations 
of  the  point  I  am  here  making.  The  New 
York  subway  is  the  most  conspicuous 
one.  Built  by  the  public  moneys  it  has 
been  used  as  one  of  the  most  profitable 
stock- jobbing  operations  in  New  York 
state,  and  the  city  itself  took  all  the  finan- 
cial risk.  When  the  first  Boston  subway 
was  built  it  was  done  with  the  public 
moneys  and  the  companies  paid  the  ren- 
tal, which  retired  the  amount  of  money 
invested  within  a  fixed  time.  But  when 
the  city  proposed  to  extend  the  subway 
the  existing  companies  having  got  a  sub- 
way which  was  profitable  to  them,  and 
being  under  no  obligation  for  extension 
refused  to  advance  money  or  to  make  a 
lease  of  the  extension,  on  the  terms 
of  the  previous  lease.  The  city  took 
the  financial  risk  of  construction  and 
was  compelled  to  charge  so  much  per 
person  for  people  who  passed  through 
it,  taking  whatever  risk  there  might 
be  in  the  failure  of  the  moneys  re- 
ceived to  meet  the  interest  charges 
and  the  amount  for  sinking  fund.  And 
so  I.  might  go  through  the  history  of 
the  few  experiments  of  this  character 
that  have  been  made. 

"The  system  provided  under  the  pend- 
ing ordinances  is  as  much  superior  to  the 
system  of  public  ownership  and  private 
operation  as  can  well  be  conceived.  It 
has  every  advantage  of  the  latter  system 
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and  none  of  its  disadvantages.  The  only 
excuse  that  was  ever  offered  for  this  ob- 
jection was  that  the  City  would  not  be 
able  to  buy  until  it  had  complied  with  the 
statutory  requirements  as  to  munici- 
pal operation,  and  that  it  might  not 
receive  the  sixty  per  cent,  vote  required. 

"The  answer  to  this  is  complete.  If 
the  statute  cannot  be  amended  so  as  to 
reduce  the  percentage  and  if  the  neces- 
sary percentage  of  the  vote  cannot  be  ob- 
fained  upon  another  referendum,  the 
City  cannot  municipally  operate  its  street 
railways.  Nothing  can  change  this  situ- 
ation. The  legal  authority  of  the  city 
would  be  limited  to  municipal  ownership, 
without  municipal  operation,  and  this 
authority  the  City  would  not  wish  to 
exercise.  It  would  not  wish  to  exercise 
it,  especially  because,  under  these  ordi- 
nances, it  would  be  in  an  infinitely  better 
situation  without  doing  so. 

"Suppose  the  City  of  Chicago  were 
seeking  to  own  its  street  railways  with- 
out the  power  of  operation.  What  would 
it  do? 

"It  must  first  arrange  for  the  neces- 
sary money  to  be  raised  upon  certificates 
issued  under  the  Mueller  law  and  the 
$75,000,000  ordinance.  For  this  money 
it  would  have  to  pay  at  least  five  per  cent, 
interest  and  provide  for  an  annual  sink- 
ing -fund  to  retire  the  certificates  upon 
their  maturity.  Under  the  Mueller  law 
the  City  could  not  sell  these  certificates 
at  less  than  ninety  cents  on  the  dollar, 
as  that  law  provides  that  these  certifi- 
cates shall  not  be  issued  to  a  greater 
amount  than  the  cost  of  the  property  to 
the  City  and  ten  per  cent,  in  addition 
thereto.  The  amount  to  be  raised  must 
be  equal  to  the  present  value  of  the  prop- 
erty and  its  future  reconstruction  and  ex- 
tension. Under  the  existing  statutory 
limitations,  the  City  would  necessarily 
have  to  let  the  work  of  reconstruction 
and  extension  to  some  contractor  or  con- 
tracting company.  No  adequate  and 
reliable  contract  could  be  made  for  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  construction  profit. 
This  is  the  ordinary  and  usual  price  paid 
upon  such  contracts,  and  Mr.  Arnold 
has  stated  that  the  Arnold  Company 
had  under  construction  contracts  running 
into  the  millions,  upon  terms  even  more 
favorable  to  the  Company  than  these. 
The  City  would  have  to  employ  a  com- 
petent corps  of  engineers,  and  would  re- 


gard itself  as  extremely  fortunate  if  it 
were  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  Mr. 
Arnold  himself.  The  supervision  of  the 
work  and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
the  City  as  to  subcontracts  would  all 
have  to  be  left  with  the  City's  engineers, 
just  as  it  is  left  in  the  pending  ordinan- 
ces. 

"Upon  the  human  equation,  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  whole  question  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  rights  must  always  and 
everywhere  depend.  No  provisions  could 
be  written  into  any  contract  between  the 
City  and  a  construction  company  that 
would  be  more  comprehensive  than 
the  provisions  of  the  present  ordi- 
nances. Everything  would  depend,  in 
cither  case,  upon  the  ability  and  integrity 
of  the  men  selected  to  represent  the  City, 
whether  they  were  the  employees  of  a 
department  of  local  transportation  or  the 
members  of  a  board  of  supervising  en- 
gineers. The  probabilities,  however,  are 
overwhelming  for  securing  a  higher 
grade  of  service  through  a  non-partisan 
and  non-political  board  of  engineers  than 
through  a  department  of  the  city  ad- 
ministration. 

"Haivng  acquired  the  property  and  ar- 
ranged for  its  reconstruction  and  equip- 
ment, the  City  would  have  to  make  a 
lease  to  some  private  corporation.  If  the 
City  could  make  such  a  lease  upon  a  di- 
vision of  the  net  profits  after  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  upon  its  actual  in- 
vestment, this  would  be  the  appropri- 
ate arrangement.  It  is  possible  that  the 
City  might  secure  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  net  receipts  than  is  provided  for 
in  the  pending  ordinances,  although  there 
are  many  people  who  insist  that  a  fair 
arrangement  would  be  an  equal  division 
between  the  City  and  the  operating  com- 
pany. The  necessity  of  providing  a 
sinking  fund  to  retire  the  certificates 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  Against 
any  possible  increase  in  the  City's 
percentage,  must  be  set  off  the 
risk  of  financial  loss,  of  dishonesty,  of 
negligence  or  of  mistake.  Under  these 
ordinances  all  of  this  risk  is  taken  by  the 
Companies,  but  under  the  system  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  and  private  operation 
the  City  must,  in  the  last  analysis,  inevi- 
tably stand  the  loss. 

"It  may  be  said  that  the  City  might  be 
able  to  organize  a  corporation  pro  bono 
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publico  that  would  act  as  the  lessee  com- 
pany, and  give  to  the  City  whatever 
profits  there  were  over  the  actual  cost  of 
operation,  the  payment  of  the  interest 
on  the  investment  and  the  provision  for 
a  sinking  fund.  If  this  be  the  theory, 
these  ordinances  expressly  provide  for 
the  organization  of  such  a  company  and 
give  to  it  the  right  to  purchase  the  prop- 
erty without  the  payment  of  the  twent}' 
per  cent,  bonus  or  any  part  thereof,  and 
no  limitation  exists  as  to  the  power  of 
this  Company  to  transfer  the  title  to  the 
City  upon  the  repayment  of  this  invest- 
ment, nor  upon  the  power  of  the  City  to 
reduce  the  fares  in  the  hands  of  this 
semi-public  corporation.  Such  a  corpo- 
ration could  raise  the  money  for  pur- 
chase, not  only  as  well  as  the  City, 
but  much  more  advantageously.  No 
reason  whatever  can  be  assigned  why 
the  City  could  raise  funds  more 
readily  under  the  Mueller  law 
than  they  could  be  raised  by  such  a  pri- 
vate corporation.  In  either  event  the 
security  would  be  the  property  itself  and 
the  revenues  derived  from  it.  The  cor- 
poration would  not  be  hampered  by 
the  limitations  and  sinking  fund  pro- 
visions of  the  Mueller  law.  Its  securi- 
ties would  be  free  from  the  novel  le- 
gal questions  that  will  be  inevitable  in 
any  issue  of  Mueller  certificates,  even 
after  the  Supreme  Court  has  passed  on 
the    pending  test   case. 

"But  the  claim  that  these  ordinances 
fail  to  provide  for  municipal  ownership 
is  based  upon  the  objection  that  the  price 
to  be  paid  may  be  more  than  the  amount 
authorized  under  the  $75,000,000  ordi- 
nance. This  constitutes  no  objection 
whatever. .  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
true,  in  fact,  that  under  these  ordinances* 
the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  City  will 
at  an}-  time  within  the  next  few  years 
exceed  the  sum  of  $75,000,000,  and.  in 
the  second  place,  even  if  this  were  true, 
it  would  constitute  no  valid  objection. 
No  accurate  or  detailed  estimate  has  yet 
been  made  of  the  actual  amount  neces- 
sary to  rehabilitate  the  properties,  but 
Mr.  Arnold  has  made  an  informal  esti- 
mate that  this  amount  will  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  $40,000,000.  for  the  two  sys- 
tems, and  this  sum  cannot  be  reached 
unless  the  Companies  construct  their 
own  independent  power  plants. 


"Assuming,  however,  that  $40,000,000 
will  be  spent,  three-fifths  of  this  amount 
will  presumptively  be  spent  on  the  Union 
Traction  system,  and  two-fifths  on  the 
City  Railway.  Under  these  ordinances 
the  City  can  purchase  either  of  these 
systems  without  purchasing  the  other, 
and  in  such  event  the  provisions  with  re- 
gard to  transfers  and  through  routes 
shall  continue  unimpaired.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  for  the  City  to  enter  upon 
municipal  ownership  by  purchasing 
either  of  these  properties  and  making 
|)ractical  demonstration  of  its  ability  to 
administer  it  economically  and  well.  The 
Mueller  law  contains  and  imposes  no  lim- 
itations whatever  upon  the  amount  of 
certificates  that  can  be  issued  to  acquire 
street  railway  property,  except  that  it 
shall  not  exceed  the  actual  cost  to  the 
City  and  ten  per  cent,  in  addition  thereto. 
If  the  City  should  acquire  either  of  these 
systems  and  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  municipal  ownership  and  operation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people 
would  authorize  whatever  additional  cer- 
tificates may  be  required  to  purchase 
all  of  the  lines  within  the  city  limits. 

"There  is  equally  no  doubt  of  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  increase  the 
amount  of  certificates  without  waiting 
for  the  acquisition  of  either  of  these 
properties.  All  that  is  necessary  is  the 
passage  of  a  new  ordinance  and  its  ap- 
proval by  the  people. 

"Even  if  the  City  prefers  to  purchase 
both  properties  together,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  raise  more  than  $75,000,- 
000  for  this  purpose.  The  ordinance 
covering  the  Union  Traction  system  ex- 
pressly provides  that  the  City  may  pur- 
chase, subject  to  the  lien  of  the  rehabili- 
tation money,  and  if  three-fifths  of  the  ad- 
ditional $40,000,000  (or  $24,000,000)  is 
to  be  expended  on  the  Union  Traction 
system  and  two-fifths  (or  $16,000,000) 
upon  the  City  Railway  system,  all  the 
monev  the  Citv  would  have  to  raise 
would  be  the  $50,000,000  at  which  the 
present  property  is  valued,  and  the  $16,- 
000,000  thereafter  expended  on  the  City 
Railway  system,  or  $66,000,000  in  all. 

"The  Mayor  has  apparently  recognized 
the  force  of  this  argument,  for  in  his 
veto  message  he  placed  this  objection 
squarely  upon  the  ground,  and  only  upon 
the  ground,  that  the  two  systems  might 
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be  consolidated,  and  consolidated  under 
the  City  Railway  ordinance,  which  does 
not  provide  for  purchase  subject  to  the 
lien  of  the  rehabilitation  money,  thereby 
compelling  the  City  to  pay  the  entire 
amount  of  $90,000',000  before  it  could 
purchase. 

"This,  however,  absolutely  ignores  the 
express  provisions  of  both  ordinances 
prohibiting  any  assignment,  lease  or  ope- 
rating agreement  of  either  of  these  prop- 
erties without  the  express  consent  of  the 
City  Council  hereafter  to  be  given ;  so 
that,  unless  the  City  Council,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Mayor  or  over  his 
veto,  should  hereafter  deliberately  de- 
prive itself  of  the  right  to  buy  the  Union 
Traction  system,  subject  to  the  lien  of 
the  rehabilitation  money,  the  danger  of 
which  the  Mayor  w^as  afraid  cannot  pos- 
sibly exist. 

"Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  in 
some  way  not  now  to  be  foreseen,  the 
total  price  necessary  to  be  paid  by  the 
City  should  be  increased  beyond  $75,- 
000,000.  What  possible  obstacle  can  the 
Companies  put  in  the  way  of  municipal 
purchase,  which  they  cannot  interpose 
under  the  conditions  that  exist  today? 

"It  is  conceded  that  an  ordinance  for 
whatever  additional  certificates  may  be 
needed  can  be  passed  and  submitted  to 
the  people  at  any  time  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  City  Council ;  but  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  Companies  would  have 
a  financial  interest  in  blocking  the  pas- 
sage of  such  an  ordinance  in  the  -Coun- 
cil. If  it  be  conceded  that  the  Companies 
can  exert  sufficient  influence  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  such  an  ordinance,  there 
is  no  hope  for  municipal  ownership  in 
Chicago  under  any  conditions,  for  the 
present  $75,000,000  ordinance — intro- 
duced and  advocated  by  the  Mayor — 
expressly  provides  that  not  one  dollar  of 
these  certificates  shall  be  issued  or  any 
street  railway  property  purchased,  until 
the  City  Council  by  ordinance  hereafter 
shall  provide  that  this  be  done.  If  the 
Companies  can  prevent  the  issviance  of 
additional  certificates,  they  can  as  readily 
prevent  the  issuance  of  any  portion  of 
the  $75,000,000  already  authorized,  espe- 
cially when  they  have  the  excuse  that 
this  ordinance  was  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple by  the  narrow  majority  of  about  3,000 
votes. 


"It  must  be  remembered  that  sixteen 
of  the  thirty-five  wards  in  the  city  voted 
against  the  $75,000,000  ordinance,  and 
that  the  vote  in  several  of  the  other 
wards  was  almost  evenly  divided.  Oppo- 
sition to  the  particular  terms  upon  which 
any  part  of  the  $75,000,000  is  to  be  issued 
for  the  acquisition  or  improvement  of 
any  particular  street  railway  property 
can  be  based  upon  grounds  quite  as  spe- 
cious and  apparently  defensible  as  can 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  an  ordinance 
for  additional  certificates,  in  case  these 
certificates  are  needed. 

"The  whole  theory  of  this  objection  is 
untenable.  We  must  either  assume  that 
the  Companies  can  control  a  majority  of 
the  City  Council  or  that  they  cannot.  If 
a  majority  of  the  City  Council  is  subject 
to  their  influence  or  is  opposed  to  mu- 
nicipal purchase,  for  reasons  good  or  bad, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  issue  one  dollar 
of  the  $75,000,000  of  certificates  or  to 
authorize  additional  certificates  to  be  is- 
sued. It  will  be  in  no  way  more  difficult  to 
authorize  the  additional  certificates  than 
it  will  be  to  issue  the  certificates  already 
authorized. 

"The  second  objection  made  in  the 
Mayor's  platform  is  an  attempt  to  at- 
tack the  provision  for  a  division  of  the 
net  profits  by  indirection.  It  is  neither 
a  candid  nor  a  fair  statement  of  the 
facts.  I  can  readily  understand  why  the 
sponsors  for  that  platform  were  unwil- 
ling to  attack  the  theory  of  a  division  of 
the  net  profits  betw^een  the  City  and  the 
Companies.  They  know  that  a  division 
of  the  net  profits,  and  not  a  percentage 
of  the  gross  receipts,  is  the  only  theory 
consistent  with  the  letter  of  Mayor 
Dunne  to  Alderman  Werno  or  with  the 
theory  upon  which  these  ordinances  have 
been  constructed,  with  the  consent  of  the 
IMayor  and  his  immediate  political  sup- 
porters in  and  out  of  the  City  Council. 
The  Werno  letter  expressly  stated  that : 

"  'The  first  practical  step  to  be  taken, 
then,  appears  to  me  to  be  to  request  the 
existing  Companies  at  once  to  indicate  to 
your  Committee  wdiether  or  not  they 
are  able  and  willing  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  sell  to  the  City  all  their  tan- 
gibe  property  and  unexpired  rights,  at  a 
price  to  be  now  fixed  and  to  undertake 
the  improvement  of  their  service  imme- 
diately upon  the  refusal  of  their  applica- 
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tion  for  a  rehearing  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  City  to  have  the  right 
to  take  over  this  property  at  any  time, 
upon  reasonable  notice.  If  they  will 
join,  if  possible,  as  one  Company  in  the 
reconstruction  of  their  entire  system, 
upon  plans  to  be  adopted  by  the  City  with 
their  concurrence,  which  shall  provide 
for  unified  service,  through  routes,  uni- 
versal transfers  and  operation  under  rev- 
ocable license,  then  they  should  be  ade- 
quately assured  of  the  payment  of  the 
value  of  their  property  (to  be  now  fixed, 
before  rehabilitation)  and  additional  in- 
vestment, when  the  City  does  take  over 
the  lines,  and  they  should  receive  a  fair 
return  upon  this  present  and  future  in- 
vestment and  some  share  of  the  remain- 
ing net  profits,  while  they  continue  to 
operate.  Subject  to  these  provisions,  the 
profits  of  operation  .should  go  to  the  City 
as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  purchase  of  the 
property.' 

"Every  one  of  these  provisions  has 
been  literally  complied  with  in  the  pres- 
ent ordinances,  and  the  rights  of  the  City 
to  its  share  of  the  net  iprofits  have  been 
adequately  protected  by  the  provisions 
already  indicated.  I  undertake  to  state 
that  no  intelligent  and  disinterested  man 
can  read  these  .ordinances  without  com- 
ing to  the  conviction  that  the  City  is  ab- 
solutely certain  to  receive  every  dollar 
of  the  net  profits  or  of  the  gross  receipts 
to  which  it  will  be  properly  entitled.  I 
undertake  to  state,  further,  that  nothing 
but  the  exigencies  of  personal  and  parti- 
san politics  can  explain  the  demand  for 
a  fixed  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts, 
as  a  reason  for  defeating  these,  ordi- 
nances. The  Werno  letter  expressly  con- 
ceded that  the  Corhpanies  should  be  en- 
titled to  some  share  of  the  remaining  net 
profits  while  they  continue  to  operate. 
If  the  City  should  insist  upon  a  provision 
for  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts and  should  exercise  its  rights  with 
regard  to  subways,  underground  trolley.s 
and  extensions,  there  might  not  be  left 
one  dollar  of  the  net  receipts  for  the 
Companies,  and  the  assurances  given  by 
the  Mayor  to  the  Companies  in  the 
Werno  letter  would  be  absolutely  ig- 
nored and  set  at  naught.  This  would  be 
unfairness  of  the  grossest  kind.  These 
ordinances  provide  in  efifect  for  a  co- 
partnership between  the  City  and  the 
Companies,  under  which  the  Companies 


advance  all  the  money  and  the  City  per- 
mits them  to  occupy  the  public  streets. 
The  proposition  is  that  the  Companies 
shall  be  repaid  their  actual  investment, 
with  fair  and  customary  provisions  for 
construction  profit  and  brokerage  on  the 
new  money;  that,  upon  the  actual  in- 
vestment, so  determined,  they  shall  re- 
ceive an  annual  interest  return  of  five 
per  cent. ;  and  that  all  net  profits  shall  be 
divided  between  the  Companies  and  the 
City,  in  the  agreed  proportions.  The 
Companies  receive  five  per  cent,  interest, 
and  only  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  there- 
after not  one  dollar  out  of  the  receipts 
of  the  street  railways,  except  upon  the 
division  of  the  net  profits  with  the  City 
of  Chicago. 

"This  is  the  theory  of  the  Werno  let- 
ter, and  it  is  the  theory  of  the  pending 
ordinances.  It  is  a  theory  of  partner- 
ship, in  which  one  partner  furnishes  all 
of  the  money,  receives  on  his  money  only 
an  interest  return  and  divides  the  net 
profits  with  his  co-partner,  the  City. 

"If  you  and  I  were  in  such  a  partner- 
ship and  you  were  advancing  the  money, 
I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  you 
guarantee  to  me  a  percentage  of  the 
gross  receipts,  but  I  would  not  seriously 
expect  that  you  would  do  so. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
payment  of  a  percentage  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts is  hopelessly  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  of  these  ordinances.  It  has  its 
proper  application  to  a  term  grant,  with- 
out provisions  for  publicity  of  accounting 
and  municipal  supervision,  but  it  has  no 
application  to  ordinances  like  the  pres- 
ent. Compensation  by  means  of  a  per- 
centage of  the  gross  receipts  never  was  a 
satisfactory  provision,  and  has  been  ad- 
vocated merely  as  the  best  way  out  of 
existing  difficulties. 

"The  third  objection  is  a  practical  ob- 
jection for  which  no  practical  solution 
has  even  been  suggested,  although  again 
and  again  the  objectors  have  been  in- 
vited to  suggest  a  provision  which  would 
meet  the  situation  and  be  fair  to  both 
parties. 

"To  provide  that  no  construction 
profits  should  be  allowed  upon  subcon- 
tracts, without  defining  wha,t  subcon- 
tracts are  thereby  intended  to  be  covered, 
must  be  conceded  to  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.     It    would    permit    a    construction 
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profit  only  upon  money  expended  by  the 
Companies  for  labor  or  personal  services, 
since  all  materials  are  furnished  under 
subcontracts.  Every  bit  of  expert  ad- 
vice which  the  Committee  on  Local 
Transportation  was  able  to  obtain  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  provisions  of  these 
ordinances  with  regard  to  construction 
])rofit  arc  usual  and  customary,  and 
are  entirely  fair,  and  that  such  a  con- 
struction profit  is  properly  allowed  upon 
subcontracts  which  are  approved  by  the 
architects  or  engineers  in  charge  of  par- 
ticular  work. 

"The  construction  work  under  these 
ordinances  is  expressly  under  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Supervising  Engineers, 
and  at  least  two  of  its  three  members  can 
be  depended  upon  to  protect  the  public 
interests.  No  contract,  subcontract  or 
payment  for  construction,  equipment  or 
extensions  can  be  made  without  the  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  Board,  and  Mr.  Ar- 
nold has  already  publicly  stated  his  posi- 
tion to  be  that  no  subcontracts  will  be 
approved  by  him  unless  it  is  clearly  to 
the  financial  interests  of  the  City  that 
this  should  be  done,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  the  Company  will  be 
entitled  to  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  work. 

"The  fourth  objection  is  clearly  due 
to  lack  of  careful  consideration  of  the 
provisions  of  these  ordinances  and  the 
principles  of  law  applicable  thereto. 
There  is  absolutely  no  authority  what- 
ever in  the  ordinances  by  which  the  Com- 
panies could  make  a  contract  for  power 
which  would  be  binding  upon  the  City, 
in  the  event  of  municipal  purchase. 
Xevertheless,  the  City  might  be  very  de- 
sirous of  being  able  to  take  over  a  con- 
tract for  power,  whenever  it  should  ac- 
quire the  street  railways,  and  for  this 
reason,  among  others,  the  ordinances  ex- 
pressly provide  that  no  power  contract 
can  be  entered  into  by  the  Companies 
without  the  express  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Supervising  Engineers. 

"I  have  already  discussed  the  provis- 
ions of  the  ordinances  with  regard  to  a 
reduction  of  fares.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered at  all  times  that  under  these  ordi- 
nances the  Companies  are  responsible, 
not  merely  for  street  railway  construc- 
tion, but  for  the  construction  and  exten- 
sion of  subways  as  well,  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  their  system  into  the  out- 
iving  territory,  practically  at  the  will  of 


the  City  Council.  Under  these  provis- 
ions and  the  provisions  for  the  unusual 
length  of  the  ride  which  can  be  had  for  a 
single  fare,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
provision  can  be  made  for  a  reduction 
'below  the  sum  of  five  cents  until,  in  the 
operation  of  the  system  under  the  new 
regime,  the  actual  financial  returns  can 
be  definitely  determined.  If  a  substan- 
tial reduction  of  fares  is  then  found  pos- 
sible, the  City  can  secure  it  readily  under 
the  provisions  for  municipal  purchase,  or 
purchase  by  a  licensee  under  the  contract 
])lan, — if  the  companies  refuse  the  re- 
duction which  can  then  be  demonstrat- 
ed to  be  reasonable. 

"This  objection  has  been  made  only  at 
the  last  moment  aiid  in  connection  with 
the  proposition  that  the  present  Com- 
panies should  be  required  to  sell  to  a 
competitor  for  pecuniary  profit  without 
payment  of  any  bonus,  if  this  competitor 
would  give  a  four-cent  fare.  The  sup- 
posed four  cent  competitor  was  not  to 
be  required  to  meet  the  obligations  im- 
posed upon  the  present  companies  by 
the  pending  ordinances.  It  is  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  the  previous  po- 
sition of  the  Mayor  and  both  his  politi- 
cal and  his  street  railway  advisers,  all 
of  whom  concede  that  municipal  owner- 
ship cannot  be  brought  about  in  Chi- 
cagfo  without  the  maintenance  of  the 
five-cent  fare.  No  sincere  advocate  of 
municipalization  can  advocate  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  fare.  Under  the 
Alueller  law  a  sinking  fund  must  be 
established  to  retire  the  street  rail- 
way certificates  at  or  before  their 
maturity,  and  an  extended  investi- 
gation convinced  both  the  IVIayor 
and  myself  that  the  longest  period  of 
time  for  which  these  certificates  could  be 
issued  and  advantageously  financed  was 
thirty  vears.  This  is  the  provision  in- 
serted 'in  the  $75,000,000  ordinance,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  these 
certificates  could  be  retired  within  that 
time,  except  by  the  maintenance  of  a  five- 
cent  fare. 

"A  purchase,  under  the  contract  plan, 
by  a  pro  bono  publico  corporation,  or- 
ganized under  the  general  laws  of  the 
State,  would  leave  such  a  company  with- 
out any  restriction  of  this  character,  and 
for  this  reason  the  ordinances  expressly 
provide  that  under  this  plan  the  City  can 
make  whatever  provision  it  wishes  with 
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regard  to  a  reduction  of  fares.  This 
was  done  on  the  advice  of  Mayor 
Johnson. 

"It  is  safe  to  assert  that  if  the  controll- 
ing sentiment  in  the  City  of  Chicago 
shall  be  in  favor  of  a  substantial  re- 
duction of  the  rates  of  fare,  at  any  early 
date,  this  will  b.e  brought  about  through 
arrangement  with  a  new  company,  and 
in  all  probability  this  company  will  be 
one  organized  and  operating  under  the 
contract  plan. 

"The  Union  Traction  ordinance,  which 
runs  to  the  Chicago  Railways  Com- 
pany, is  similar  in  all  respects  to  the 
ordinance  to  the  Chicago  City  Railway 
Compan}',  except  in  the  provisions  with 
regard  to  title,  the  lowering  and  recon- 
struction of  the  tunnels  and  the  operating 
agreement  with  the  Chicago  Consoli- 
dated Traction  system. 

"No  more  complicated  situation  can 
well  be  conceived  than  that  in  which  the 
title  of  the  Chicago  Union  Traction  sys- 
tem is  involved.  Constructed  out  of 
leases  and  leases  upon  leases,  confusion 
has  been  worse  confounded  by  means  of 
operating  agreements  and  bond  issues 
under  which  both  property  and  stocks 
have  been  pledged  as  security  for  loans, 
and  on  top  of  all  has  been  imposed  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness,  car-trust  cer- 
tificates and  receiver's  certificates,  until 
the  difficulties  of  working  out  any  solu- 
tion whatever  have  been  regarded  as 
almost  insurmountable. 

"This  community  may  well  be  con- 
gratulated that  a  solution  has  been  found 
under  which  the  rights  of  the  City  have 
been  fully  protected.  The  fundamental 
propositions  upon  which  the  solution  in 
this  ordinance  has  been  founded  are : 
that  whatever  risk  there  may  be  in  per- 
fecting the  title  of  the  new  corporation, 
there  shall  be  no  risk  whatever  on  the 
part  of  the  City ;  and  that  the  re- 
habilitation and  maintenance  of  the  prop- 
erty at  the  highest  standard  of  efficienc}' 
and  comfort  shall  be  absolutely  assured. 

"For  this  purpose  certain  special  con- 
ditions are  imposed :  First,  that  if  in 
any  manner  a  clear  title  to  the  property 
can  be  tendered  to  the  new  Company, 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  at 
a  price  not  exceeding  the  price  for  which 
the  City  has  the  right  to  purchase,  the 
Company  shall  acquire  all  the  property 
and  rights ;  second,  that  if  such  title  be 


not  so  tendered,  the  Company  must, 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  from 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance,  have  pro- 
mulgated a  plan  of  reorganization  and 
readjustment  afifording  to  the  holders  of 
all  securities  and  claims  such  a  right  of 
participation  as  may  be  approved  by  an 
■  impartial  tribunal,  to  which  representa- 
tives of  the  dififerent  classes  of  stock- 
holders have  consented ;  and,  third,  that 
within  a  period  of  three  years  from  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance,  the  Company 
nnist  perfect  its  entire  title.  Before  the 
Company  can  accept  the  ordinance,  it 
must  be  in  lawful  possession  of  the  en- 
tire Union  Traction  system,  with  power 
and  authority  to  comply  with  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  ordinance  and  to  transfer 
such  possession  to  the  City  or  its  licensee, 
under  these  provisions,  and  there  must 
have  been  deposited  with  a  trustee  a  ma- 
jority of  each  and  all  of  the  different 
classes  of  stocks,  as  security  for  the  com- 
pliance of  the  Company  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  ordinance. 

"Upon  failure  to  comply  with  the  first 
two  provisions  already  noted,  all  rights 
of  the  Company  cease  and  determine,  and 
the  beneficial  interest  in  the  deposited 
stocks  passes  to  the  control  of  the  City 
of  Chicago. 

"If  the  Company  complies  with  these 
two  provisions  and  fails  to  comply  with 
the  third,  after  sixty  days'  notice  by  the 
City  of  any  particular  default,  the  City 
of  Chicago  has  the  right  to  enter  upon, 
and  take  possession  of,  the  entire  sys- 
tem, without  the  payment  of  any  money 
whatever,  and  to  operate  the  same  there- 
after, devoting  the  Company's  share  of 
the  net  receipts  to  the  removal  of  defects 
in  the  title. 

"The  monev  which  may  be  advanced 
for  rehabilitation,  equipment  and  exten- 
sions is  to  be  given  a  first  lien  upon  the 
property,  and  the  City  has  the  right,  in 
the  event  of  purchase,  either  to  pay  off 
this  lien  on  any  semi-annual  interest  date, 
or  to  take  the  property,  subject  to  the 
lien. 

"In  this  respect  the  Union  Traction 
ordinance  differs  from  the  City  Railway 
Company. 

"The  right  to  buy,  subject  to  the  lien 
of  the  new  money,  was  conceded  by  the 
Union  Traction  interests  with  the  great- 
est   reluctance,    and    solely    because    the 
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City  might  wish  to  purchase  the  property 
before  the  title  had  been  perfected. 

"With  respect  to  the  tunnels,  the  Com- 
pany obligates  itself  to  lower  and  recon- 
struct them,  and  make  such  modifications 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Supervising  Engineers,  for  the  purpose 
of  utilizing  the  tunnels  in  connection 
with  any  subway  constructed  under  the 
ordinance. 

"The  Company  absolutely  guarantees 
the  right  of  universal  transfers  with  the 
Chicago  Consolidated  Traction  system, 
and  the  use  of  the  tracks  of  that  system 
for  through  routes.  Failure  to  comply 
with  this  provision  will  entitle  the  City 
to  immediate  possession  of  the  Union 
Traction  system,  with  the  right  to  retain 
to  its  own  use  the  entire  net  receipts. 
The  City  is  required  to  pay  no  purchase 
money  before  taking  such  possession,  but 
pays  five  per  cent,  interest  upon  the 
price  which  it  M-ould  have  paid  if  the 
possession  had  been  acquired  by  pur- 
chase. 

"There  are  many  minor  provisions  de- 
vised for  the  purpose  of  fair  protection 
to  the  interests  of  the  respective  parties 
which  do  not  require  public  discussion  at 
this  time.  They  were  all  discussed  in 
the  Committee  on  Local  Transportation, 
and  have  stood  the  test  of  searching 
analysis  and  criticism. 

"It  is  provided  in  each  ordinance  that 
if  the  Company  to  which  the  other  or- 
dinance rims  fails  to  accept  the  ordinance 
to  it,  the"  City  shall  have  the  right  to 
require  the  extension  of  the  system  of 
the  Company  which  does  accept  into  the 
territory  of  the  non-accepting  Company, 
and  that  the  accepting  Company  will  at 
all  times  furnish  the  City  the  necessary 
funds  to  enable  it  to  acquire  the  prop- 
erty and  rights  of  the  non-accepting 
Company,  the  moneys  so  advanced  to  be 
treated  in  all  respects  as  money  expended 
as  new  capital,  for  rehabilitation  or  ex- 
tension. Neither  Company  is  given  the 
right  to  extend  into  the  territory  of  the 
other,  except  upon  the  request  and  under 
the  authority  of  die  City.  Much  un- 
founded objection  was  at  one  time  raised 
to  the  provisions  upon  this  point,  but  it 
is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  objectors 
have  failed  to  convince  Mayor  Dunne  or 
to  produce  in  his  mind  sufficient  doubt 
to  call  for  any  criticism  from  him,  either 
in  his  veto  message  or  in  the  platform. 


"These  ordinances  are  not  perfect. 
They  are  not  even,  in  every  particular, 
all  that  I  desired  or  hoped  to  get.  It 
has  been  often  truthfully  said  that  they 
are  settlement  ordinances,  and  that  there 
are  always  two  sides  to  a  settlement. 
The  settlement  they  embody,  however,  is 
a  fair  settlement,  and  is  a  settlement 
upon  lines  laid  down  by  the  City,  which 
the  Companies  were  forced  reluctantly 
to  accept — a  settlement  that  will  settle 
the  traction  question,  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars, upon  the  City's  own  terms,  as- 
sure immediate  and  permanent  good 
service  and  leave  open  the  way  to  munic- 
ipal ownership  whenever  the  City  is  able 
and  desires  to  undertake  it.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  people  of  Chicago  will  ap- 
prove them,  as  the  first  step  in  an  era  of 
progressive  development  for  which  the 
City  is  ready  and  of  which  it  is  in  urgent 
need. 

At  this  point  Air.  Fisher  finished  his 
main  argument  and  the  following  gen- 
eral   discussion   took   place : 

MR.  AIINWEGEN— "In  regard  to 
the  nickel  matter,  the  item  of  five 
cents,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 
For  what  reason  was  it  they  w^anted 
to  distribute  nickels  at  the  end  of  the 
line?" 

MR.  FISHER— "Their  anxiety  to 
distribute  those  nickels  rested  upon 
this  proposition  that  if  they  were  not 
able  to  guarantee  the  right  of  transfer 
with  the  Consolidated  Traction  Com- 
pany they  would  lose  absolutely  every 
right  they  had  in  this  ordinance  and  all 
of  the  stock,  unless  they  were  there 
with  the  nickels  ready  to  make  the 
transfer  good  to  the  men  that  travel 
beyond  the  end  of  their  line." 

MR.  GLEASON:— "If  I  might  be 
permitted  I  would  like  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion in  connection  w'ith  this  matter 
that  Mr.  Fisher  may  put  me  right 
upon.  Of  course  I  am  neither  a  law- 
yer, nor  a  traction  expert  and  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  lay- 
man in  discussing  this  question. 
There  is,  however,  one  plain  proposi- 
tion that  strikes  me  and  it  is  this,  that 
the  traction  companies'  tangible  and 
intangible  property  at  the  present  time 
is  valued  at  fifty  million  dollars  for 
w'hich  they  are  to  receive  5  per  cent, 
during    the    life    of    those    ordinances. 
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Now  in  making  up  that  fifty  million  I 
understand  nine  million  are  allowed 
for  unexpired  franchises  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Arnold  report  those  fran- 
chises will  expire  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  but  the  nine  million  doesn't  ex- 
pire nor  does  the  5  per  cent,  on  those 
nine  million  expire.  They  go  right 
along.  We  are  also  told  that  four 
millions  are  allowed  for  the  cable  sys- 
tem as  a  going  system.  And  those 
four  millions  are  also  a  part  of  the  fifty 
million  dollars  and  the  5  per  cent,  on 
that  four  million  will  go  on  for  twenty 
years  longer.  Now  even  for  the  pav- 
ing, I  believe,  something  like  four  mil- 
lion, if  I  am  correctly  informed,  is 
figured  in  the  fifty  million,  while  in 
many  parts  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
notably  in  the  ward  in  which  I  live, 
the  Union  Traction  Company  has  pre- 
served a  pavement  there  of  cobble 
stones  in  direct  violation  of  the 
law  and  in  direct  violation  of 
their  ordinance.  Every  cobble  stone 
on  that  line  of  right  of  way  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  fifty  million  dollars 
and  interest  will  be  drawn  on  it 
during  the  life  '  of  those  ordinances. 
AA'hy  even  the  fees  of  the  expert  law- 
yers who  have  been  engaged  to  fight 
every  right  and  every  claim  that  the 
city  has  made  against  the  companies, 
I  understand,  are  also  in  the  fifty  mil- 
lions and  5  per  cent,  will  be  allowed 
on  them  too.  If  I  am  not  right  in  those 
matters,  Mr.  Fisher  will  please  place 
me  right.  Now  supposing  the  rehab- 
ilitation goes  on  and  the  franchises 
with  the  nine  million  is  wiped  out,  the 
cable  system  is  wiped  out,  that  even 
the  lawyers'  fees  are  wiped  out,  even 
the  paving  as  it  exists  today  is  wiped 
out,  supposing  the  rehabilitation  is  so 
complete  that  the  whole  system  of  to- 
day is  wiped  out,  the  fifty  million  still 
remains  and  the  5  per  cent,  on  that 
fifty  million  remains  while  there  is 
not  a  part  of  it  but  what  has  been 
eliminated.  I  want  to  know  if  that  is 
a  fair  deal.  It  reminds  me  of  a  story 
I  once  heard  of  the  carpenter  who  was 
doing  work  for  a  man.  The  man  was 
possibly  a  very  close  business  man 
and  the  carpenter  was  laying  a  floor. 
He  went  into  the  building  and  saw  a 
whole  lot  of  nails  among  the  shavings 


and  he  said  to  the  carpenter,  'My  man, 
a  lot  of  those  nails  there  will  be  lost.' 
'No  danger  whatever,'  said  the  car- 
penter, 'you  will  surely  find  them  in 
the  bill.'  And  so  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  while  the  present  system  exists 
and  when  Mr.  Fisher  is  gathered  prob- 
ably to  Abraham's  bosom  you  will  find 
fifty  million  still   in  the  bill." 

MR.  FISHER:— "That  question  has 
been  answered  a  great  many  times, 
l)ut  I  am  always  entirely  willing  to 
answer  it  over  again.  It  is  an  effective 
method  of  stating  a  proposition  which 
seems  to  have  something  to  it  and  does 
not  have  anything. 

"In  the  first  place  the  proposition 
which  is  laid  down  in  the  Werno  let- 
ter and  in  the  Mayor's  declarations  was 
that  we  must  estimate  the  present  val- 
ue of  this  property — now, — before  re- 
habilitation, as  though  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago were  today  purchasing  it.  If  we 
were  today  purchasing  the  property 
we  would  have  to  pay  nine  million  at 
least  for  the  franchise  values.  That 
is  conceded  upon  every  hand.  In  fact 
the  nine  million  dollars  for  franchise 
valuation  is  accepted  I  think  by  every- 
body who  is  familiar  with  the  situation 
as  rather  in  favor  of  the  city,  on  any 
appraisal,  than  the  other  way.  Instead 
of  the  franchises  expiring  in  seven 
years  some  of  them  run  until  1916 
and  the  companies  have  set  up  the 
claim  that  under  the  law  the  exten- 
sions vvhich  they  have  extend  the  life 
of  the  main  lines  and  there  are  certain 
decisions  of  the  Federal  courts,  in 
which  the  case  will  be  tried,  which  tend 
to  support  that  view.  My  own  opinion 
of  it  is  that  those  cases  can  all  be 
distinguished  and  that  that  would  not 
be  held  to  be  the  law.  Nevertheless 
there  is  a  substantial  claim  there  which 
must  be  recognized  in^  any  settlement 
of  the  question  amicably  with  the  com- 
pany. You  may  get  some  idea  of  how 
far  it  was  recognized  when  I  tell  you 
that  these  rights  which  were  claimed 
by  the  company  to  be  equivalent  to 
at  least  seven  years  for  the  entire  prop- 
erty, (which  is  what  Mr.  Gleason  had 
in  mind)  have  been  appraised  in  this 
appraisal  at  eighteen  months,  upon 
the  theory — in  which  Major  Tolman, 
who  conducted  the  city's  case  success- 
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fully  in  the  ninety-nine  year  cases,  and 
all  the  lawyers  of  whom  I  have  any 
knovvledg^e  and  with  whom  I  was  able 
to  consult,  agree — that  it  would  take 
at  least  eighteen  months  for  the  city 
to  get  possession  of  the  property  and 
get  the  companies  out  of  possession, 
assuming  that  the  law  was  decided  in 
the  city's  favor,  that  there  was  no  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  and  that  we 
proceeded  with  all  reasonable  rapidity. 
Now  if  the  companies  are  to  be  figured 
as  having  seven  years  in  which  to  run 
the  property,  they  are  entitled  to  the 
proportionate  interest  or  income  of 
that  property  during  the  period  they 
run  it — the  seven  year  period.  If  we 
did  not  put  in  this  ordinance  that  pro- 
vision to  pay  them  nine  million  dol- 
lars for  those  unexpired  rights  we 
would  not  be  entitled  to  any  55  per 
cent,  of  the  net  receipts  until  after  the 
expiration  of  the  seven  year  period. 
That  is  clear,  is  it?  We  can't  deprive 
the  companies  of  their  rights  unless  we 
pay  them  for  them  and  if  they  con- 
tinue to  exercise  those  rights  and  we 
do  not  provide  for  paying  for  them  the 
companies  are  entitled  to  the  profitable 
exercise  of  those  rights  during  that  pe- 
riod. That  must  be  so.  That'  is  con- 
ceded by  everyone. 

"Now,  if  we  agree  that  the  rights 
today  are  worth  nine  million  dollars, 
as  we  did  actually  agree — and  in  that 
agreement  we  had  the  concurrence  of 
Mr.  du  Pont  and  the  entire  committee 
and  the  Mayor^ — if  we  agree  that  the 
present  value  of  the  unexpired  fran- 
chises is  nine  million  dollars,  and  we 
propose  to  treat  with  the  companies 
as  though  we  had  paid  it,  we  must 
pay  them  interest  upon  the  money  un- 
til we  do  pay  it.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  nine  million  dollars  is  a  part 
of  the  fifty  million  dollars.  It  is  be- 
cause, unless  and  until  we  do  pay  it, 
we  have  not  acquired  it  and  the  only 
reason  why  the  nine  million  dollars 
will  be  in  the  fifty  million  dollars  in 
that  happy  day  which  Mr.  Gleason  has 
pointed  out  is  that  we  have  not  paid 
any  part  of  it  in  the  meantime  and  that 
we  can't  eat  our  cake  and  keep  it  too. 

"Now,  considering  that  Mr.  Gleason 
is  not  a  lawyer  and  does  not  want  to 
argue  upon  that  basis  ;  that  he  is  not 


an  expert  and  does  not  want  to  argue 
upon  that  basis  or  that  he  has  not 
given  the  subject  as  much  attention 
as  the  Special  Counsel,  Mr.  Arnold, 
and  Mr.  du  Pont  and  Mr.  Cooley, 
he  will  have  to  take  the  vmanimous 
concurrence  of  all  those  gentlemen  that 
that  is  the  proper  way  to  cover  that 
question. 

"Now,  as  to  the  cobble  stones.  They 
are  figured  in  this  report  only  as  cobble 
stones — not  one  dollar  upon  any  other 
basis.  Each  and  every  inch  of  pave- 
ment that  is  in  the  report  is  figured  at 
its  present  depreciated  value  and  to 
that  all  of  these  gentlemen  mentioned 
concurred.  There  are  detailed  esti- 
mates of  it  on  file  in  the  Arnold  Com- 
pany's of^ce — estimates  made  mile  by 
mile,  block  by  block  and  foot  by  foot. 
I  suppose  never  in  the  history  of  any 
appraisal  was  such  exhaustive  and 
scientific  one  made  as  this.  They  even 
invented  a  machine  by  which  they 
could  go  out  and  take  each  block  and 
measure  two  and  three  times,  and 
sometimes  oftener  in  the  block,  to  show 
exactly  how  large  a  part  of  the  rail 
was  left  at  that  time  so  that  they  could 
absolutely  measure  its  value.  They 
did  not  leave  anything  to  chance  or  the 
rule  of  thumb,  but  they  went  out  and 
checked  it  all  up.  They  employed  a 
force  of,  roughly,  speaking,  something 
like  fifty  men,  and  as  I  said,  they  had  it 
all  checked  up  by  outside  experts  so 
there  could  be  no  question  of  any  local 
bias.  That  was  the  way  the  pave- 
ment was  appraised. 

T  think  the  comment  about  law- 
yers' fees  is  the  most- absurd  and  un- 
fair that  has  ever  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  don't  mean  to  say  that  Mr. 
Gleason  has  meant  it  that  way,  because 
I  don't  remember  that  he  was  present 
in  the  committee  when  it  was  dis- 
cussed, but  it  was  discussed  to  a  finish. 
T  suppose  if  Mr.  Gleason  and  the  gen- 
tlemen in  this  room  were  to  organize 
a  corporation  to  build  a  street  railway 
and  were  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  incorpo- 
rate that  company  and  had  to  pay  that 
lawyer  the  fees  for  incorporating  the 
company  and  had  to  hire  the  lawyer  to 
draw  the  contracts  for  materials  and 
construction  and  for  other  legitimate 
business  of  the  Company  they  would 
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put  the  expense  into  the  account  and 
would  expect  to  charge  it  up  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  property.  That  is 
the  practice  of  every  corporation  I 
know  of  and  should  be  the  practice  in 
regard  to  any  municipal  utility. 

"There  are  no  lawyers'  fees  in  this 
estimate  except  an  estimate  for  legal 
expenses  actually  incident  to  the 
proper  organization  of  the  company, 
the  construction  of  its  property  and 
the  establishment  of  its  biisiness.  That 
is  all  and  it  is  exactly  as  much  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  street 
railroad  as  are  the  services  of  the  in- 
spector hired  to  look  over  the  workmen 
or  the  draughtsman  who  drew  the 
plans  of  the  power  houses  or  any  other 
work  relating  to  the  matter.  It  is  in 
that  respect  nails  that  are  not  left  on 
the  floor  but  that  went  into  the  piece 
of  work.  If  we  can  depend  upon  Mr. 
du  Pont,  and  Mr.  Cooley  and  Mr. 
Arnold,  there  are  no  nails  among  the 
shavings  in  the  estimates  of  these 
ordinances." 

MR.  SIKES— 'T  heard  this  ordi- 
nance criticized  in  that  when  the  city 
buys  it  must  pay  in  cash.  I  would 
like  to  have  Mr.  Fisher  explain  in  what 
respect  the  situation  would  be  differ- 
ent if  we  proceeded  to  acquire  the  sys- 
tem by  condemnation  proceedings?" 

MR.  FISHER— 'T  had  supposed 
that  that  objection  was  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted by  the  committee.  Everyone 
who  is  familiar  with  the  situation,  I 
don't  care  in  which  class  he  ranges 
himself,  whether  as  radical  or  conser- 
vative or  in  between,  understands  if 
he  has  studied  this  question  that  the 
power  of  condemnation  can  only  be 
exercised  by  payment  of  cash  money 
in  legal  tender.  There  is  no  way  un- 
der the  law  under  which  the  present 
companies  can  be  required  to  accept 
Mueller  certificates  or  any  other  pay- 
ment or  security.  The  only  way  the 
property  can  be  condemned  is  by  hav- 
ing it  appraised  on  a  formal  trial  in 
court  and  by  paying  the  actual  cash 
money  or  legal  tender.  So  that  in  that 
respect  there  is  no  difference  whatever 
between  the  situation  which  would 
arise  by  condemnation  and  the  situa- 
tion which  would  arise  if  we  were  to 
acquire  the  property  under  these  ordi- 


nances. In  either  case  we  must  pay 
C3.sh 

PROFESSOR  TUFTS— "Mr.  Fish- 
er, a  good  deal  was  said  in  the  argu- 
ment with  reference  to  the  power  of 
Mr.  Arnold.  Is  any  provision  made, 
in  case  of  Mr.  Arnold's  death,  as  to 
how  his  successor  shall  be  appointed?" 

MR.  FISHER— "There  is  ample 
provision  made.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  matter  should  be  left 
to  the  then  judges  constituting  the 
main  appellate  court  in  this  city,  not 
as  judges  but  as  individuals,  who 
should  have  the  power  either  by  unani- 
mous vote  or  by  majority  to  name 
the  third  engineer  and  if  they  failed  to 
do  so  application  could  be  made  to  any 
circuit  judge  here  for  that  purpose." 

MR.  POST— 'T  am  in  entire  accord 
with  Mr.  Fisher  with  reference  to  his 
answer  to  Mr.  Gleason,  that  is  as  to 
the  essence  of  it.  I  think  that  whole 
point  may  be  put  into  the  single 
phrase,  that  it  raises  no  other  ques- 
tion than  that  of  deferred  payments. 
In  other  words,  that  if  you  agree  to 
buy  something  today  at  an  agreed 
price,  whether  it  is  a  horse  or  a  fran- 
chise or  machinery  or  what  not  and 
the  horse  dies  or  the  machinery  wears 
out  or  the  franchise  expires  that  you 
still  owe  the  price.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  simply  a  question  of  deferred 
payments  and  that  whether  we  pay  at 
the  beginning  or  whether  we  pay  at 
the  end  makes  no  difference  in  princi- 
ple. The  necessary  thing  is  not  a 
question  of  deferred  payments  but  of 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  property. 
I  shall  not  take  any  time  to  go  into 
any  detail  of  these  ordinances.  Yet  I 
wish  to  say  that  while  I  am  in  entire 
accord  with  the  outlines  of  the  Werno 
letter  and  while  I  believe  in  the  con- 
tract method  of  passing  from  private 
to  public  ownership  and  operation  as 
the  best  and  safest  method  of  avoid- 
ing the  jar  and  the  revolutionary  ef- 
fects of  so  great  a  change,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  these  ordinances  carry  out 
the  Werno  letter,  nor  the  principles  of 
the  transfer  by  the  contract  plan.  In 
saying  that  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood as  not  making  the  slightest 
reflection  upon  Mr.  Fisher  either  as 
to    his    speech    here    or   to    his    action 
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l)rofessional  or  otherwise  in  connec- 
tion with  these  ordinances.  In  speak- 
ing today  1  feel  that  perhaps  my  re- 
lations with  Mr.  Fisher  are  such  that 
I  can  assume  that  I  do  not  belong,  in 
his  estimate,  in  the  category  of  the 
'blatherskite.'  But  inasmuch  as  some 
of  Air.  Fisher's  friends  may  regard  me 
as  in  the  category  of  the  'blatherskite' 
I  think  I  am  qualified  at  least  from 
that  point  of  view  to  speak  for  the 
'blatherskite.'  I  wish  to  remind  you 
of  just  one  thing  in  that  connection 
and  that  is  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  blatherskites  of  this  city  you 
would  not  be  here  discussing  the  trac- 
tion question  today  because  it  is  only 
about  four  or  five  years  ago  that  it 
w^as  proposed  to  turn  these  franchises 
bodily  over  to  the  companies  with  no 
such  protection  as  Mr.  Fisher  has  de- 
scribed in  these  ordinances.  During 
that  period  I  don't  think  Mr.  Fisher 
took  an  active  part  in  defending  the 
ordinances,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
'gentleman  who  stood  high  in  his  opin- 
ion at  that  time  — a  most  able  and 
reputable  man  and  a  man  for  whom  I 
had  the  highest  respect  and  for  whose 
memory  I  still  have  a  high  respect,  for 
he  has  now  passed  away — made  as 
earnest  arguments  for  the  franchises 
which  would  have  precluded  all  neces- 
sity and  all  occasion  for  our  being  here 
today  as  Mr.  Fisher  has  made  for  the 
present  ordinances.  I  think  that  the 
blatherskites  may  say  that  they  have, 
at  least,  saved  us  this  day.  Whether 
they  will  save  us  another  day  remains 
yet  to  be  seen.  There  is  another 
month  that  we  must  go  through  be- 
fore we  can  positively  know. 

"Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  word 
or  two  about  the  ordinances  them- 
selves. First,  regarding  the  point  of 
operation.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Fisher  meets  the  criticism  that  is 
made  there.  I  for  one  agree  with  him 
fully  in  his  abstract  position  that  pub- 
lic ownership  without  public  operation 
is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  We  don't 
want  it.  We  are  not  raising  the  point 
whether  we  want  ownership  without 
operation.  The  point  we  are  raising 
is  this,  that  by  leaving  it  still  an  open 
question  as  to  whether  we  shall  have 
operation  and  proposing  that  we  shall 


not  have  ownership  until  we  can  have 
operation  we  are  creating  a  great 
financial  interest  to  oppose  any  at- 
tempt to  get  operation.  Take  that 
away  and  we  have  got  no  criticism  on 
that  point.  Our  point  is — and  I  don't 
lay  it  up  against  Mr.  Fisher — that 
there  are  men  and  capitalists  who  are 
pushing  these  ordinances  who  want 
to  put  the  matter  in  such  a  position 
that  the  companies  will  have  a  great 
financial  interest  in  opposing  any  ef- 
fort in  the  council  or  before  the  peo- 
ple to  get  the  right  to  municipally  op- 
erate. And  alluding  to  the  action 
which  the  Charter  Convention  yester- 
day took  upon  the  matter  of  making 
the  question  of  operation  depend  upon 
a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  instead 
of  three-fifths,  I  ask  you  to  get  the 
proceedings  of  that  convention  and 
just  run  your  eye  down  the  voting 
list  and  see  how  the  votes  lined  up. 

"In  reference  to  the  gross  receipts. 
There  is  not  a  demand  except  from 
one  quarter  so  far  as  I  know  for  the 
substitution  of  gross  receipts  for  net 
receipts.  Net  receipts, of  course  are 
the  only  kind  at  least  in  my  jvidgment 
that  we  ought  to  have.  Gross  receipts 
are  all  wrong,  wrong  for  many  rea- 
sons. But  these  companies  have  pro- 
posed a  division  of  the  net  receipts 
and  printed  a  statement  of  how  much 
money  was  earned  in  a  certain  month 
— December  I  think — and  held  that  up 
as  an  argument  why  we  should  not 
have  even  a  referendum  on  these  ordi- 
nances but  why  they  should  be  passed 
'sight  unseen'  so  far  as  the  people  were 
concerned.  These  newspapers  showed 
us  how  much  of  the  net  receipts 
would  have  belonged  to  the  city  if 
these  ordinances  had  been  adopted. 
'Very  well,'  was  the  reply,  'then  if  that 
is  the  way  to  figure,  if  you  are  going 
to  promise  such  price,  give  us  some  as- 
surance that  we  will  get  it.  What  you 
ofifer  amounts  to  about  8  per  cent  of 
gross  receipts.  Make  it  8  per  cent  or 
some  percentage  of  gross  receipts  so 
that  we  shall  have  an  assurance  that 
there  will  be  some  reasonably  honest 
relation  between  the  net  receipts  and 
the  gross  receipts.'  That  is  all  there 
was  to  that  question  of  gross  receipts. 

"And   so  the  question  of  cash.     No 
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one  is  objecting  to  paying  these  com- 
panies any  cash,  but  the  point  is  that 
while  being  required  to  pay  cash  is 
right  enough  our  opportunity  for 
raising  the  cash  is  cut  off  by  means  of 
these  ordinances.  We  have  available 
$75,000,000.  Less  financing  fees,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  that  is  all  we  can 
look  to  now.  In  order  to  get  more  we 
must  have  the  council  pass  an  ordi- 
nance similar  to  the  one  that  has  been 
already  passed  and  we  must  go  to  the 
people  for  a  referendum  vote.  Our 
position  is  that  we  should  have  that 
action  by  the  council  and  that  refer- 
endum on  the  source  of  our  cash  sup- 
ply before  we  have  created  a  great 
financial  interest  in  opposition  to  that 
council  action  and  that  referendum. 
After  you  have  created  that  financial 
interest  against  the  council  action  then 
you  will  have  that  interest  trying  to 
corrupt  the  council  and  trying  to  cor- 
rupt your  electorate,  or  rather  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  thing,  so  that  the 
electorate  will  not  allow  any  expendi- 
ture to  be  made,  in  excess  of  the 
amount  that  is  already  provided,  from 
which  we  can  get.  the  cash  in  order 
to  take  over  the  properties.  If  you 
allow — and  this  ordinance  does — if  you 
allow  an  expenditure  to  exceed  the 
$75,000,000  you  are  creating  a  financial 
interest  in  opposition  to  what  may  be 
the  general  purpose  of  the  people. 
That  is  what  we  are  objecting  to.  Why 
not  pass  it  anyway?  Are  the  compa- 
nies opposed  to  having  this  source  of 
our  cash  supply  provided  in  advance? 
Do  they  want  to  put  us  in  a  position 
where  we  cannot  buy — where  we  can- 
not get  the  ability  to  buy — without 
the  greatest  effort,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  having  our  council  corrupted 
when  we  try  to  do  it.  That  also  is  the 
position  with  regard  to  operation. 
Those  two  go  together. 

"Now,  in  regard  to  good  service. 
How  are  you  going  to  enforce  it  if 
they  don't  give  it  to  you?  Why  can't 
you  enforce  it  now?  The  reasons  why 
you  can't  enforce  it  now  would  apply 
then.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  of- 
fered is  that  if  you  don't  get  good  ser- 
vice you  can  then  take  over.  But  when 
you  take  the  ordinances  as  a  whole 
you    will    find    that   they    are   so    con- 


structed that  the  city  will  be  power- 
less to  take  over  without  a  long  and 
probably  hopeless  fight  if  they  object. 
Now  we  are  perfectly  willing",  at  least 
those  I  speak  for,  to  have  ordinances 
like  these  passed  if  they  will  secure  the 
right  of  the  people  to  take  over  the 
property,  not  as  a  mere  fad  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  and  operation,  but 
because  the  people  wish  it,  for  in  that 
case  we  can  depend  upon  getting  good 
service  and  in  that  way  depend  upon 
keeping  the  boodlers  out  of  our  coun- 
cil and  away  from  our  political  ma- 
chine bosses." 

MR.  FISHER— "Assuming  that  Mr. 
Post's  remarks  were  intended  to  be  in 
interrogative  form,  although  not  so  cast, 
I  want  to  say  just  a  word.  I  don't  want 
to  say  much  about  the  blatherskites  ex- 
cept that  I  don't  care  to  indulge  in  per- 
sonal altercation  with  them.  I  don't 
want  to  put  Air.  Post  in  that  category. 
At  the  same  time  I  don't  think  they 
should  assume  that  they  prevented  the 
streets  of  Chicago  from  being  stolen, 
and  that  they  are  the  original  simon 
pure  municipal  ownership  advocates. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  don't  remem- 
ber that  many  of  the  gentle- 
men who  are  now  most  active  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  ordinances  fought  the 
Allen  law  or  went  to  Springfield  in 
1901.  I  don't  know  of  any  of  them 
from  the  Mayor  down  who  took 
part  in  the  drafting  or  the  passage  of 
the  Mueller  law.  I  claim  to  have  stood 
for  my  belief  in  the  right  of  municipal- 
ization at  a  time  when  it  was  necessary 
to  have  things  done  and  not  merely  to 
stop  things  from  being  done. 

"I  grant  at  the  same  time  all  the  credit 
to  which  men  are  entitled  who  have 
stopped  things  from  being  done  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  done,  but  I  ob- 
ject to  the  claim  of  superior  virtue  on 
the  part  of  that  particular  class  or  any 
assumption  upon  their  part  that  they 
alone  are  entitled  to  speak  upon  the  issue 
upon  which  I  think  I  have  made  good 
my  own  particular  title — and  others  with 
me.  I  don't  claim  to  have  been  the  only 
one.  There  were  other  pebbles  on  the 
beach  and  very  large  ones. 

"Now,  the  difficulty  I  find  with  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Post  is  not  as  to  the 
general  spirit  of  it,  but  as  to  its  disposi- 
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tion  to  be  merely  disputatious — the  dis- 
position to  raise  or  defend  a  point  upon 
an  argumentative  ground  only.  He 
says,  'Why,  of  course  we  don't  want 
a  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts,  but 
somebody  said  in  the  newspaper  (and 
the  companies  thought  that  it  would  help 
their  cause  to  furnish  the  figures)  that 
under  the  ordinances  as  now  passed 
there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of 
money  coming  to  the  city,  and  we  there- 
fore, etc.,'  thus  ignoring  the  entire  the-* 
ory  and  principle  of  the  ordinance,  and 
advancing  the  disputatious  or  argumenta- 
tive demand  put  up  to  meet  that  partic- 
ular claim  by  saying,  'Well,  if  that  is  so, 
then  give  us  eight  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts  and  write  it  in  the  ordinance.' 
Now,  that,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  the 
way  to  draft  or  defend  or  to  oppose  legis- 
lation. We  should  still  come  back  to  the 
fundamental  verities  and  to  what  is 
right.  I  don't  think  the  gentlemen  in 
furnishing  those  particular  figures  re- 
sorted to  anything  like  as  unfair  an  argu- 
ment for  their  side  of  the  case  as  certain 
gentlemen  have  continually  been  doing 
on  the  other  side.  But  I  would  not  let 
the  argument  of  either  side  afifect  me  and 
I  don't  think  this  meeting  ought  to  allow 
it  to  effect  it.  It  is  entitled  to  know 
what,  under  the  facts,  the  City  would 
receive.  Now,  I  can  go  a  little  farther 
than  that,  however.  I  can  say  that  I 
undertook  to  have  the  experts  represent- 
ing the  City  and  the  experts  of  the  Com- 
pany, separately  and  together,  estimate 
how  much  of  the  gross  receipts  we  could 
•  get,  and  to  agree  that,  say,  it  would 
at  least  equal  a  certain  amount.  I  can 
say  further  that  in  that  estimate,  as  evi- 
dence of  good  faith,  both  sides  conceded 
that  the  only  condition  upon  which  the 
companies  could  be  safe  was  to  figure  in 
a  million  dollars  every  year  after  the 
fifth  year  for  the  extension  of  subways 
alone.  Now,  you  may  say  they  will  not 
be  required  to  do  it,  and  I  said  to  them, 
'You  will  not  be  required  to  spend  the 
sum  of  one  million  dollars  a  year  on  sub- 
ways.' They  said,  'Will  you  write  it  into 
the  ordinance?'  They  answered  me  as 
Mr.  Post  would  answer  them.  'You  say 
you  won't  require  it,  then  put  it  in  the 
ordinance  that  you  won't  require  it.  Tell 
us  how  much  you  will  require  and  we 
will  sit  down  and  figure  it  out  with  you.' 
And  so  we  figured  along  and  we  came  to 


pretty  nearly  every  proposition  that  re- 
lated to  good  service  in  these  ordinances. 

"For  instance,  they  said,  'How  much 
underground  trolley  are  you  going  to  re- 
quire ?"  Well,  I  simply  had  to  say : 
'The  City  Council  is  going  to  pass  on 
that  question  when  it  is  required,  and 
I  don't  know  how  much  they  will  re- 
quire.' But  I  do  know  that  under  these 
ordinances  and  under  the  provisions 
that  I  have  mentioned  we  have  the 
right  to  put  an  underground  trolley 
from  one  end  of  Chicago  to  the  other. 

"They  said,  'How  much  are  we  going 
to  be  required  to  use  for  extensions?' 
'Well,'  I  said,  'you  have  got  to  do  cer- 
tain 4hings.  You  must  build  at  least 
so  many  miles  per  year.  W^e  will 
want  it,  whether  it  knocks  out  your  net 
receipts  or  even  your  five  per  cent,  or 
not.  It  takes  so  many  miles  of  single 
track  every  year  in  the  city.  That  the 
City  Council  has  the  right  to  prescribe 
whether  it  is  profitable  or  whether 
it  is  not  profitable  to  put  it  in,  and 
in  addition  to  that  all  that  the  traffic 
may  require  or  may  warrant  up  to  the 
limitation  I  have  mentioned.'  So  when 
they  asked  how  much  extension  we  were 
going  to  require,  I  said,  'Gentlemen,  I 
can't  agree  on  any  limitation.  This  is 
not  a  revenue  producing  ordinance,  it  is 
a  service  ordinance  before  all  else,  and 
I  will  not  sacrifice  service  for  revenue, 
or  for  any  fixed  percentage  of  the  gross 
receipts.  And  so  we  went  along,  until 
we  struck  the  six  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts  for  maintenance  and  repairs, 
and  the  eight  per  cent,  for  renewals 
and  depreciation.  And  so  all  the  rest 
of  it  was  done  by  fighting  it  out  inch 
by   inch. 

"Mr.  Post  wanted  to  know  how  we  are 
going  to  insure  good  service.  He  says, 
'Why  don't  you  insure  it  now?'  Are 
there  any  of  these  things  which  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  existing  ordinances  or 
have  there  ever  been?  Is  there  any  pro- 
\'ision  in  the  old  ordinance  by  which 
we  can  buy  the  property,  or  a  fixed  price 
on  it?  ]\Ir.  Post  himself  says  that  he 
believes  in  the  contract  plan  as  the 
only  proper,  safe,  efficient  and  practical 
means  of  transition  from  private  owner- 
ship to  public  ownership,  and  there  is 
not  one  thing  in  these  ordinances  with 
regard  to  the  right  of  purchase  which 
limits  the  right  to  act  under  the  contract 
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plan,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every- 
thing to  make  that  plan  feasible  and 
good,  as  he  will  concede." 

MR.  POST— Mr.  Post  at  this  point 
objected  that  he  did  not  concede  that 
the  ordinances  made  the  contract  plan 
feasible. 

MR.  FIS-HER— 'Well,  then,  let  us 
demonstrate  it  so  he  will  have  to  con- 
cede it.  Mr.  Post  will  concede  that  five 
per  cent,  interest  is  either  too  much  or 
too  little,  and  I  apprehend  he  will  be  the 
last  man  to  argue  it  is  too  little.  These 
Companies  are  limited  to  five  per  cent, 
interest  on  their  money,  and  we  have 
provided  in  this  ordinance  that  whenever 
a  new  Company  can  be  organized,  pro 
bono  publico  or  otherwise,  which  will 
furnish  the  money  at  five  per  cent,  an- 
nual interest,  it  shall  have  the  right  to 
buy  the  property  of  these  Companies 
without  the  payment  of  one  dollar  of 
bonus.  Then  what  stops  the  contract 
plan?  There  is  in  addition  five  per  cent, 
brokerage  allowed  to  that  Company, 
which  is  every  dollar  that  we  allow  to 
this  company,  to  raise  the  money.  Now, 
what  stops  the  contract  plan?  Mr.  du- 
Pont  will  tell  you  that  the  contract  plan 
is  good  under  these  ordinances,  and  so 
will  Mayor  Johnson  of  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Johnson,  it  is  true,  had. to  pay  six  per 
cent,  interest  upon  his  money  in  Cleve- 
land and  had  to  allow  twenty  per  cent, 
bonus  on  it,  but  Mr.  Johnson  himself 
would  say,  privately  and  publicly,  that 
he  expects  to  borrow  his  additional 
money  upon  terms  as  easy  as  are  pro- 
posed in  this  ordinance,  that  he  himself 
was  limited  in  that  case  purely  by  the 
experimental  character  of  his  enterprise 
and  by  the  fact  that  he  was  only  going 
to  borrow  less  than  a  million  dollars, 
and  that  he  himself  limited  it  to  a  popu- 
lar subscription  in  the  City  of  Cleveland 
and  would  not  even  take  the  subscription 
of  Mayor  Dunne,  who  sent  it  down  as  a 
personal  compliment  to  him.  Now,  I 
tell  you  that  if  you  can  finance  this  en- 
terprise on  the  terms  provided  for  it, 
your  contract  plan  is  open  to  you  on  the 
third  day  of  April,  if  you  pass  these  or- 
dinances, and  nothing  can  stop  it  if  you 
want  to  go  ahead.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  law  or  anything  else  that  can  stop  it. 
I  have  explained  to  you  already  that  the 
contract  plan  is  not  limited  by  any  pro- 
vision about  sinking  funds,  that  there 
are   no   legal    questions   involved,    and 


that  the  field  is  absolutely  open  under 
these  ordinances,  and  we  have  never 
heard  that  provision  in  these  ordi- 
nances even  seriously  criticised.  If 
that  is  true,  your  limitation  of  municipal 
purchase  for  municipal  operation  is  abso- 
lutely of  no  practical  value.  The  sug- 
oestion  is  merely  a  disputatious  and 
argumentative  point. 

"Now,  it  was  said  that  we  were  being 
hindered  in  some  way  from  raising  the 
money,  that  we  ought  to  vote  now  in 
favor  of  an  increase  of  the  seventy-five 
million  dollars.  Now,  Mr.  Post  would 
not  have  said  that  in  that  form  if  he 
had  thought  a  minute,  because  I  think 
he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Local 
Transportation  Committee,  when  that 
was  suggested,  Mr.  D.  K.  Tone  rose  in 
haste,  saying  that  it  would  knock  out 
the  whole  thing,  and  that  was  the  only 
point  on  which  he  and  I  agreed. 

"The  whole  trouble  is  that  as  we 
come  up  to  the  point  of  actually  doing 
something,  and  doing  it  the  way  we 
started  out  to  do  it,  some  people  begin 
to  get  the  idea  that  it  must  be  wrong 
because  we  can  do  it. 

"Why,  Mr.  Post  was  quoted  in  the 
public  press  as  having  stated  in  a  public 
meeting  some  time  ago  that  he  was  not 
able  to  point  out  precisely  the  thing  in 
the  ordinances  that  he  then  thought  was 
wrong,  but  that  the  Companies  had,  to 
his  amazement,  agreed  to  them,  and  there 
must  be  something  wrong.  I  don't  know 
whether  my  friend  was  correctly  quoted 
or  not." 

MR.  POST— "You  ought  to  know. 
You  ought  to  know  that  if  I  was  quoted 
that  way  that  it  was  absolutely  false." 

MR.  FISHER— "If  Mr.  Post  was  not 
correctly  quoted,  there  is  a  class  of  gen- 
tlemen in  the  community,  then,  to  which- 
he  does  not  belong,  and  to  which  I  am 
glad  he  does  not  belong,  who  do  occupy 
exactly  that  position. 

"We  encountered  the  same  objec- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Werno  letter.  We 
took  the  letter  into  the  local  transpor- 
tation committee  and  we  read  it  line 
by  line,  sentence  by  sentence  and  para- 
graph by  paragraph,  and  there  were 
some  gentlemen  in  the  committee  that 
didn't  like  it,  but  there  was  not  any 
place  that  they  were  willing  to  stand 
and  make  an  objection.  We  never  got 
a  negative  vote  in  the  committee. 
Sometimes  some  man  would  keep  still 
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and  not  vote,  but  we  never  got  a  nega- 
tive vote  on  any  proposition  in  the 
letter.  Then  we  put  it  up  to  the  com- 
panies and  the  same  thing  happened. 
They  did  not  like  it  in  general  or  in 
particular,  and  they  even  v\""'^'"'^''-'^w  to 
the  adjoining  ante-room  for  me  pur- 
pose of  se  '  2  'it  they  would  say 
in  reply  to  it,  and  every  time  they 
came  back  it  presented  the  same 
rounded  surface  and  they  were  un- 
willing to  try  to  take  hold.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  letter  on  which  they 
were  willing  to  break  off  negotiations; 
so  the  letter  was  accepted.  Then  we 
drafted  the  outline  ordinance  from  it 
and  everybody  said,  and  certain  news- 
papers which  are  now  in  opposition 
said :  'The  \\  erno  letter  and  the  out- 
line ordinances  are  all  right  but  the 
companies  will  never  accept  them.' 
But  to  the  amazement  of  everybody 
they  did  accept  the  letter  and  the  out- 
line ordinances.  Now,  when  we  are 
ready  to  close  negotiations  on  the  ordi- 
nances, objections  are  raised  that  they 
do  not  comply  with  some  proposition 
in  the  letter  and  on  examination 
they  do  comply  in  every  particular. 
There  is  not  a  single  thing  in  the  Wer- 
no  letter  that  is  not  covered  in  this 
ordinance — not  one  thing.  There  was 
nothing  said  about  the  $75,000,000 
ordinance  in  the  Werno  letter.  When 
we  got  down  to  the  $75,000,000  it  was 
suggested,  as  Mr.  Post  has  stated,  that 
we  ought  now  to  increase  the 
amount.     *     *     *" 

MR.  POST — •"!  beg  your  pardon  if 
I  stated  that.  My  point  was  that  the 
expenditure  should  never  be  allowed 
to  exceed  the  amount  authorized." 

MR.  FISHER— "The  first  position 
taken  in  the  committee  was  that  we 
ought  now  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  additional  $25,000,000,  so  as 
to  make  it  $100,000,000,  and  it  was  only 
when  it  was  there  demonstrated 
that  that  could  not  be  done  and  when 
Mr.  Tone,  even  with  his  point  of  view 
on  these  ordinances,  took  the  floor 
hastily  against  it  that  that  was  aban- 
doned. Then  the  suggestion  was 
made :  'Now  let  us  put  it  in  the  ordi- 
nances that  the  amount  to  be  expend- 
ed for  rehabilitation  shall  never  exceed 
$75,000,000.'  And  we  said,  'What  do 
you  want  to  do  that  for?'  Do  you  want 
the  companies  to  be  able  to  say  every 


time  v;e  ask  more  expenditure  in  get- 
ting good  service,  'My  dear  sirs,  you 
won't  let  us  spend  any  more  money 
We  are  limited  to  $75,000,000.  We 
would  like  very  much  to  accommodate 
you,  but  we  can't  do  it.'  Every  time 
thev  were  sued  they  would  make  that 
defense.  Every  time  controversy  was 
raised  they  would  make  that  defense." 

MR.  POST— "Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  proposition  put  before 
the  committee  was  that  the  expendi- 
ture should  never  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed $75,000,000?  That  was  not  my 
understanding." 

MR.  FISHER— "Total  amount 
$75,000,000.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
Mr.  Post  says  that  it  never  should 
exceed  that.  I  mean  that  it  never 
should  exceed  it  until  the  city  had  au- 
thorized the  additional  money." 

MR.  POST— "Never  should  exceed 
the   amount   authorized " 

MR.  FISHER— "Now  for  what 
good?  It  is  not  true  that  the 
amount  we  will  have  to  spend  can 
ever  reach  $75,000,000.  Not  unless  the 
city  council,  by  ordinance  passed  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  mayor  or  over 
his  veto,  agrees,  can  we  lose  our  rights 
to  keep  the  amount  below  $75,000,000. 
What  is  the  use  of  putting  in  a  pro- 
vision by  which,  if  anything  should 
happen  by  which  the  city  should  vote 
down  the  increase  of  $25,000,000,  we 
would  be  completely  sewed  up  on  the 
service  provisions  of  these  ordinances? 
And  all  for  what?  All  for  a  pure  the- 
ory. All  for  the  theory  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  city  council  are  going  to 
be  so  influenced  by  the  traction 
companies  that  you  cannot  get  a 
majority  vote  for  another  issue  of  se- 
curities. They  can  stop  the  whole 
$75,000,000  just  as  easily  as  they  can 
do  that.  It  takes  a  majority  vote  of 
the  council  to  authorize  the  expend- 
iture of  one  dollar  of  the  sum  already 
voted  bv  the  people.  You  can  not 
spend  one  dollar  of  the  $75,000,000 
without  the  majority  which  you  say 
you  are  going  to  get  and  which  the 
companies  can't  stop,  and  yet  when 
you  come  to  talk  about  an  additional 
amount  you  say,  'Hold  on,  maybe  they 
will  prevent  you  from  issuing  the  5, 
10  or  15  or  25  million.'  What  is  the 
use  of  raising  a  question  of  that  kind? 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  it." 
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NEXT  SATURDAY 

Next  Saturday,  March  I  6th,  a  special  long-table  luncheon  will  be  served 
in  the  dining  room  at  I  2:30  P.  M.  sharp,  after  which  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods 
of  Boston  will  speak  on  Present  Political  and  Social  Issues  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Woods  was  the  founder  and  is  still  head  of  South-End  House,  is  part  author  of  "The 
City  Wilderness"  and  other  social  studies,  and  is  associated  with  many  public  movements  in  his 
city.     He  will  also  speak  of  the  new  and  remarkably  successful  Boston  City  Club. 
Mr.  William  O.  Wilson  will  review  the  week's  work  of  the  legislature. 
The  speaking  will  begin  at   1:15  P.  M.     Kindly  be  prompt  at   12:30  P.  M.  for  luncheon. 


THE  TRACTION  ORDINANCES 

By  George  E.   Hooker. 


The  second  of  the  series  of  two 
meetings  arranged  by  the  City  Club 
for  the  consideration  of  the  traction 
ordinances  was  marked  by  the  same 
deep  interest  as  the  first.  Below  is 
given  the  main  address  of  Mr.  Hook- 
er in  criticism  of  the  ordinances  and 
also  the  essential  parts  of  the  general 
discussion  which  followed.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  club  is  able  to  present 
to  its  members  and  to  the  people  of 
Chicago  in  the  published  reports  of 
these  two  meetings  the  fullest  and 
most  intelligent  discussion,  pro  and 
con,  of  the  pending  ordinances  which 
has  been  brought  out  during  the  pres- 
ent campaign. 

Mr.  Hooker  spoke  as  follows : 
"Last  week  the  members  of  the  City 
Club  listened  to  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Fisher  in  explanation  and  support  of 
the  pending  traction  ordinances.  This 
week  it  devolves  upon  me  to  present 
such  objections  to  the  ordinances  as 
especially  appeal  to  me.  I  therefore 
proceed  at  once  to  specifications. 

Official   Report. 

"The  public  is  not  properly  aided  to- 
ward understanding  these  ordinances. 
Although  put  forth  in  a  pamphlet  of 
120  closely  printed  pages ,  they  lack 
any  index.     What  is  more,  the  ofihcial 


report  accompanying  thern,  prepared 
by  the  special  traction  counsel  and  the 
chairman  of  the  local  transportation 
committee,  and  constituting  the 
only  popular  official  statement 
about  them,  contains  no  real  and 
informing  discussion  of  their  essen- 
tial features,  especially  those  of 
a  financial  character.  Instead  it  is 
essentially  the  ex  parte  state- 
ment of  an  advocate.  While  putting 
forward  assurances  that  the  "ordi- 
nances amply  protect  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  city"  it  omits  any  ref- 
erence whatever  to  some  of  their  most 
vital  features.  It  makes  misleading 
statements  about  other  vital  features. 

"For  example,  it  contains  practically 
no  discussion  of  the  price  to  be  paid 
in  case  of  city  purchase  or  analysis  of 
its  items.  It  has  no  mention,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  of  the  provisions 
respecting  the  rate  of  fare,  although 
those  provisions  are  both  novel  and 
extraordinary.  It  does  not  mention 
the  fact  that  no  transfers  would  be 
given  in  the  downtown  district.  It 
contains  the  unqualified  statement 
that  'the  companies  agree  to  construct 
and  equip'  ten  miles  of  new  double 
track  lines  'in  each  year  after  the 
third  year,'  when  in  fact  they  only 
agree  to  do  so  in  case  the  city  orders 
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this,  and  the  city  can  only  order  such 
a  new  line  where  there  is  a  space  a 
mile  wide  without  any  intermediate 
parallel  line. 

"It  contains  the  unqualified  state- 
ment that  'the  city  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire the  installation  of  the  under- 
ground trolley  system  in  place  of  the 
overhead  wires/  when  in  fact  this 
right  is  likewise  subject  to  a  definite 
and  material  financial  limitation. 

"There  is  no  mention  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  ordinances — the  one  chief 
fact  about  all  franchises — and  much 
less  of  the  fact  that  these  ordinances 
convey  to  the  companies  contingent 
property  rights  after  twenty  years, 
which  rights  might  practically  amount 
to  operating  rights. 

"It  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
duty  of  somebody  to  point  out 
such  instances  of  suppression  and  mis- 
statement, where  official  completeness 
and  impartiality  are  obviously  de- 
manded and  naturally  credited  as  ex- 
isting. This  is  peculiarly  important 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  newspaper  'in- 
formation' about  these  measures,  and 
about  the  campaign  respecting  them, 
has  now  unfortunately  become  pre- 
vailingly and  almost  wholly  partisan. 

Equivocal  in  Character. 

"Proceeding  now  to  the  measures 
themselves : 

"These  ordinances  are  elusive,  be- 
cause they  are  equivocal.  If  you 
criticise  them  as  franchise  grants, 
their  advocates  say,  'But  of  course 
those  dangers  won't  actually  be  real- 
ized, because  the  city  will  municipal- 
ize.' Then  if  you  try  to  accept  them 
as  really  meaning  municipal  owner- 
ship, you  find  yourself  opposed  in  that 
judgment  by  all  foes  and  apparently, 
too,  by  nearly  all  friends  of  municipal 
ownership  as  a  program  for  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  only  way  to  discuss  the 
ordinances  is,  therefore,  to  discuss 
them  both  as  twenty-year  franchises, 
and  also  as  measures  under  which  city 
purchase  would  presumably  take  place 
prior  to  their  expiration. 

"In  other  words,  although  these  or- 
dinances are  put  forward  as  settling 
the  traction  question,  they  will  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Instead  they 
specifically  leave   the  fundamental   is- 


sue as  to  whether  we  shall  municipal- 
ize or  not,  undecided — an  issue  des- 
tined, therefore,  to  serve  the  same  sort 
of  political  exigencies  in  the  future 
which  it  has  served  in  the  past. 
Whether  or  not  municipalization  is 
really  marked  down  in  the  book  of 
fates,  these  'settlement'  grants,  in- 
stead of  disposing  of  that  uncertainty, 
will  prolong  the  struggle  and  keep  it 
still  in  politics. 

"Let  us  consider  these  ordinances 
first,  therefore,  as  franchise  extensions 
for  twenty  years  or  longer.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  companies  will 
continue  to  operate  under  the  meas- 
ures for  that  period,  what  important 
objections  should  be  urged  against 
them? 

Lawyer's  Masterpieces. 

"Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
primary  and  most  obvious  objection 
to  these  instruments  is  their  unparal- 
lelled  elaboration  and  complexity. 
They  are  lawyers'  masterpieces.  I 
have  personally  examined  a  good 
many  traction  franchises,  granted  by 
various  modern  cities,  and  I  have 
never  encountered  one  even  approxi- 
mating these  in  respect  to  their  in- 
volved and  contingent  character.  Not 
only  does  the  shortest  one  comprise 
forty-seven  and  the  longest  one  sixty- 
five  closely  printed  pages,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  special  traction  counsel, 
who  has  been  working  on  these  instru- 
ments for  eight  or  nine  months,  is  the 
only  man  in  Chicago  today,  apart  from 
certain  traction  attorneys,  who  fully 
understands  them,  or  could  by  any 
limited  amount  of  study  attain  a 
proper  understanding  of  them.  They 
are  packed  with  provisos,  exceptions, 
cross  references  and  conditional  un- 
dertakings piled  on  other  conditional 
undertakings. 

"The  very  fact  of  putting  the  public 
interests  in  a  position  where  they  need 
to  be  defined  and  defended  at  so  many 
points  as  are  sought  to  be  covered  by 
these  documents,  is,  on  the  face  of  it, 
a  proceeding  fraught  with  dangers. 
That  the  ordinances  are  a  veritable 
mine  of  possible  litigation,  is  perfectly 
obvious,  and  the  consequent  risks 
ought  not  to  need  special  enforcement 
upon    the    mind   of    this    community. 
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Our  local  courts  have  for  years  been 
and  still  are  engaged  over  disputes 
about  contracts  drawn  by  some  of  the 
same  lawyers  who  have  been  drawing 
these  contract  ordinances  and  about 
the  same  subject  matter.  There  is  no 
more  guaranty  against  litigation  un- 
der these  instruments  than  there  was 
under  those. 

Vienna's  Warning  Example. 

"The  nearest  approach  which  I  have 
ever  seen  to  these  measures  in  in- 
tricacy and  complexity  is  the  con- 
tract made  in  1898  between  the  city  of 
Vienna  and  the  traction  company  of 
that  city.  It  was  the  result  of  nearly 
a  decade  of  traction  abuses  in  the  Aus- 
trian capital  and  of  strife  between  the 
city  and  the  company.  It  provided — 
in  striking  analogy  with  these  ordi- 
nances respecting  many  of  its  terms — 
for  a  surrender  of  the  company's  out- 
standing franchises,  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  system  by  electrification, 
for  a  possible  subway  system  to  be 
created  by  joint  action  between  the 
company  and  the  city,  for  a  reduction 
of  fares  and  an  extension  of  transfers, 
for  about  ten  per  cent  of  gross  re- 
ceipts to  go  to  the  city,  and  for  the 
right  of  the  city  to  purchase  in  four- 
teen or  twenty  years  or  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  which  was  twenty-five 
years.  It  was  supposed  that  this  con- 
tract had  anticipated  and  provided  ef- 
fectively for  all  contingencies  and  un- 
certainties, and  it  was  hailed  as  a  'set- 
tlement' at  last  of  the  intolerable  trac- 
tion question  in  Vienna.  It  was  even 
procured  and  translated  by  certain 
Chicago  people,  and  the  translation 
was  actually  republished  by  the  Chi- 
cago City  Council  as  an  educational 
document. 

"Four  years  later  I  made  inquiries 
on  the  spot  as  to  how  it  had  worked. 
I  learned  that  it  had  scarcely  been 
completed,  when  serious  disputes 
arose  between  the  company  and  the 
city  concerning  its  requirements. 
Some  of  these  disputes  were  taken  into 
the  courts,  the  traction  question 
proved  not  to  have  been  settled  but 
merely  to  have  changed  form,  and,  as 
the  only  satisfactory  means  of  dealing 
with  the  situation,  an  agreement  was, 
within  two  years,  entered  into  for  mu- 


nicipalizing the  whole  system.  The 
city  purchased  the  system  outright, 
employed  the  company  as  contractor 
to  rehabilitate  and  operate  the  lines 
during  a  three-year  period,  and  at  the 
close  of  that  period  took  actual  pos- 
session. 

"Vienna's  'model'  franchise  may 
reasonably  serve  as  a  lesson  to  Chi- 
cago not  to  be  too  confident  that  an 
elaborate  contract  is  a  guarantee 
against  trouble.  It  is  true  that  the 
Vienna  contract  did  not  reserve  to  the 
city  the  right  to  purchase  after  any 
six  months'  period,  but  such  a  provi- 
sion would  have  been  no  assurance 
against  the  disputes  which  caused  the 
difficulty. 

"There  are  already  serious  disagree- 
ments about  the  meaning  or  efifect  of 
several  provisions  of  these  ordinances 
— disagreements  in  which  not  only 
lawyers,  but  one  ex-judge  of  the  local 
courts,  another  ex-judge  of  the  state 
supreme  court  and  one  among  the 
leading  candidates  for  the  local  bench 
at  the  coming  election,  take  issue  with 
each  other.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  comparative  value  of  one  law- 
yer's opinion  as  against  another,  these 
disagreements  remind  us  that  the 
courts  themselves  might  not  take  our 
particular  lawyer's  view. 

Warning  from  Home. 

"The  fact  that  a  given  requirement 
is  written  down  in  a  traction  ordi- 
nance is  no  guaranty  of  performance. 
The  traction  companies  of  this  city 
have  deliberately,  insistently  and  with 
impunity  ignored  the  legal  obligations 
of  their  ordinances  and  the  general  or- 
dinances of  the  city.  They  have  done 
so  from  the  beginning  and  are  doing 
so  at  this  moment.  They  defy  and 
obstruct  efforts  toward  enforcing 
these  obligations  by  taking  advantage 
of  every  legal  or  practical  disability 
of  the  city. 

"For  example,  the  first  street  rail- 
road ordinance  of  Chicago,  that  of 
1858,  provided  in  exact  terms  for  each 
of  the  four  salient  objects  sought  to  be 
obtained  by  these  ordinances,  and  not 
any  one  of  the  four  has  been  realized. 

"(1)  The  ordinance  provided  that 
the  cars  should  be  'of  the  best  style 
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and  class' — that  is,  up-to-date  equip- 
ment. Yet  the  cars  operated  on  the 
lines  covered  by  that  ordinance — State 
and  Madison  streets — were  for  years, 
and  until  a  few  months  ago,  the  most 
out  of  date  cars  to  be  found  on  the 
principal  thoroughfares  of  any  mod- 
ern city. 

"(2)  The  ordinance  provided  for  a 
system  stretching  on  State  street  from 
the  city  limits  on  the  south  (then  31st 
street)  into  the  business  district  and 
thence  west  on  Madison  to  the  city 
limits  on  the  west  (then  Western  ave- 
nue)— practically  a  through  route 
plan.  Within  five  years,  however,  the 
car  interests  had  successfully  parceled 
out  the  city  to  three  divisional  com- 
panies— and  through  routes  went  by 
the  board. 

"(3)  The  ordinance  provided  that 
'the  fare  for  any  distance  shall  not  ex- 
ceed five  cents' — that  is,  a  single  fare 
from  city  limits,  through  the  business 
district,  to  city  limits.  This  provision 
was  promptly  abandoned,  however, 
under  the  divisional  arrangement,  and 
two  fares  were  regularly  collected,  as 
they  are  today,  one  for  State  street 
and  another  for  Madison  street. 

"(4)  The  ordinance  provided  that 
the  city  could  purchase  after  twenty- 
five  years  at  an  appraised  valuation. 
Within  seven  years,  however,  the 
street  car  interests  secured  the  ninety- 
nine-year  act,  which  hung  up  the  right 
of  city  purchase  until  one  year  ago, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  exercised. 
Thus  the  precise  and  exact  terms  of 
that  ordinance  have  all  been,  for  some 
or  all  of  the  time  during  which  it  has 
run,   a  dead  letter. 

"Other  ordinances  afford  similar  il- 
lustrations. The  transfer  ordinance 
was  a  dead  letter  for  a  dozen  years 
before  it  was  finally  enforced  by  the 
courts.  The  companies  are  and  al- 
ways have  been  under  definite  legal 
obligations  to  give  adequate  and 
proper  service.  They  have  deliberate- 
ly and  steadfastly  violated  that 
obligation.  They  are  today  running 
too  few  cars,  out  of  as  well  as  in  the 
rush  hours.  They  are  running  dirty 
cars,  ill-painted  cars,  ill-labeled  cars, 
ill-heated  and  ventilated  cars,  cars 
with  deadly  fenders.  They  are  doing 
this  in  order  to  save  money,  and  are 


at  the  same  time  exacting  full  fare  for 
half-price  accommodations.  Further- 
more, their  anxiety  for  new  franchises 
is  based  upon  the  hope  that  under 
these  they  may  recoup  their  stock  job- 
bing losses  precipitated  by  the  ninety- 
nine-year  decision.  To  suppose  that 
these  companies  will  somehow  be- 
come suddenly  moralized  by  new  and 
elaborately  drawn  franchises,  is  to 
judge  the  future  without  reference  to 
the  past  or  the  present. 

New  Lines  and  Underground  Trolley. 

"Of  the  provisions  for  the  physical 
organization  and  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem I  wish  to  consider  three : 

"(1)  The  first  one  concerns  the  right 
of  the  city  to  order  the  construction 
and  operation  of  new  lines : 

"Prominence  has  been  given  to  the 
fact  that  after  three  years  the  city 
may  require  the  companies  to  build 
four  miles  of  new  double  track  lines 
per  year  on  the  south  side  and  six 
miles  on  the  north  and  west  sides  to- 
gether. Prominence  ought  also  to  be 
given  to  the  proviso  that  no  such  new 
lines  can,  however,  be  ordered  if  there 
is  already  a  parallel  line  nearer  than 
a  half  mile.  In  other  words,  the  city 
could  never  require  a  new  line  to  be 
built  unless  there  was  a  space  at  least 
a  mile  wide  between  any  existing  car 
lines.  The  provision  about  new  lines, 
therefore,  is  obviously  subject  to  a 
heavy  discount  on  its  face  value. 
Aside  from  this  provision  new  lines 
may  only  be  required  subject  to  the 
litigious  restriction  that  the  return  to 
the  companies  over  and  above  5  per 
cent  on  their  'total  capital  investment' 
would  not  thereby  'be  reduced  to  an 
inadequate  or  unreasonably  small 
amount.' 

"The  underground  trolley,  and  con- 
tributions beyond  five  million  dollars 
for  subway  extensions,  can  likewise 
be  required  only  subject  to  this  same 
restriction.  The  capital  investment 
account  upon  which  this  restriction 
operates  is  not — as  would  naturally  be 
supposed — an  account  representing  the 
value  of  the  plant  at  the  time.  It  is 
instead  the  artificial  investment 
account  provided  for  elsewhere  in 
the  ordinances  and  swelled  far  above 
that    value.       There    is    absolutely    no 
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guaranty  that  the  city  would  be  able 
to  insist  upon  new  lines  which  might 
really  be  needed,  or  upon  the  under- 
ground trolley  for  central  Chicago. 

Subways. 

"(2)  The  entire  provisions  respect- 
ing subways  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
regarded  with  apprehension.  These 
provisions  are  only  hypothetical  and 
contingent,  not  final  and  definite. 
There  are  no  actual  plans  either  for 
operating,  constructing  or  even  locat- 
ing subways.  The  effort  to  deal  with 
the  subject  at  all  in  the  ordinances  is 
therefore  fraught  with  risk.  To  un- 
dertake to  provide,  in  a  complicated 
and  detailed  contract  of  today,  for 
Chicago's  subway  needs  and  their  col- 
lateral relations  five,  ten  or  twenty 
years  hence,  is  essentially  imprudent. 

Preclude  Central  Low  Fare  Zone. 

"(3)  The  most  serious  defect  of 
these  ordinances,  from  the  standpoint 
of  accommodations,  is  the  fact  that 
they  fail  to  provide  and  actually  pre- 
clude the  development  of  proper  trans- 
portation accommodations  in  and  for 
the  central  portion  of  Chicago. 

"The  situation  in  that  portion  of  the 
city  is  an  entirely  anomalous  one.  That 
is  the  district  where  there  is  the  great- 
est number  of  people  and  therefore  the 
greatest  intensity  of  need  for  adapted 
means  of  transportation.  It  is  a  con- 
spicuous fact,  however,  that  the  cars 
in  that  district  exhibit  a  low  instead  of 
a  high  average  business.  People  there 
are  compelled  to  walk,  the  practicable 
limits  of  the  district  are  thus  confined, 
and  the  situation  is  only  tolerated  be- 
cause it  is  traditional.  It  is  a  relic 
historically  of  the  divisional  or  three- 
company  street  railway  system  insti- 
tuted soon  after  street  railways  were 
introduced  into  Chicago.  It  is  an  ar- 
rangement that  is  grateful  to  the  self- 
ish loop  interests,  which  are  thus  aid- 
ed in  sucking  up  an  enormous  real 
estate  increment,  which  should  be 
more  widely  distributed,  and  it  is  af- 
forded a  colorable  excuse  by  the  di- 
vided ownership  of  traction  proper- 
ties, which  is  accommodatingly  ac- 
cepted in  these  ordinances — at  least 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  their  terms. 


"No  one  who  looks  over  the  area  of 
central  Chicago,  say,  the  area  from 
Twelfth  street  or  Twenty-second 
street  on  the  south  to  Illinois  street 
or  Chicago  avenue  on  the  north  and 
Halsted  street  on  the  west,  can  fail  to 
realize  that  the  transportation  needs 
of  this  area  demand  a  unified  street 
railway  system  with — 

"(a)  Continuous  north  and  south 
routes,  crossed  by  east  and  west 
routes ; 

"(b)  Universal  transfers;  and, 

"(c)  A  special  low  fare. 

"The  nerve  center  of  Chicago  would 
then  have  what  it  has  never  had  thus 
far,  namely,  a  practical  and  popular 
means  of  .local  travel.  Omit  any  one 
of  the  three  factors  named,  however, 
and  that  result  would  not  be  obtained. 

"With  such  means  of  travel  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  one  could  always 
make  a  given  journey  promptly  with 
not  to  exceed  one  change  of  cars.  A 
low  fare  for  this  area,  however,  is  just 
as  essential  as  the  operating  arrange- 
ment indicated.  The  fare  must  fit  the 
ride  in  order  to  make  riding  popular. 
No  one  will  contend  that  a  nickel  fare 
does  fit  the  typical  short  ride  which 
the  typical  person  in  the  central  dis- 
trict wishes  to  make  in  that  district. 
The  fare  for  that  district  should  not 
exceed  two  cents,  and  arrangements 
for  preventing  serious  abuse  in  operat- 
ing this  low  fare  zone  could  certainly 
be  devised.  The  new  and  additional 
local  business  which  would  be  thus 
developed  by  the  company  would  be 
done  between,  rather  than  during,  the 
rush  hours,  would  bring  a  reasonable 
return  for  the  length  of  the  ride,  and 
would  undoubtedly  prove  remunera- 
tive. 

"These  ordinances,  however,  not 
only  fail  to  provide  for  this  transpor- 
tation need,  but  they  preclude  the  city 
from  ever  requiring  such  provision. 
They  do  so  by  perpetuating  the  anti- 
quated loop  system  for  north  and 
south  lines,  by  excluding  the  down- 
town district  absolutely  from  transfer 
privileges,  and  by  providing  for  a  fixed 
five-cent  fare  for  every  ride  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  grant. 

"The  claim  that  transfers  cannot  be 
safely    given    in    the    business    district 
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because  of  the  danger  of  serious 
abuses  is  essentially  negatived  by  the 
actual  practice  of  nearly  all  important 
American   cities. 

"The  fact  that  sixty  million  passen- 
gers, or  thirty  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  carried  in  Glasgow  last  year, 
rode  for  half  mile  distances  or  less  and 
at  a  one-cent  fare,  illustrates  the  un- 
supplied  demand  for  short  rides  at  an 
appropriate  fare  in  central  Chicago. 
Common  observation  and  experience 
also  corroborate  the  existence  of  such 
a  demand. 

Fixed  Five-Cent  Fare. 

"This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the 
whole  question  of  the  provisions  of  the 
ordinances  concerning  the  rate  of  fare 
— a  subject  of  equal  importance  with 
that  of  accommodations.  The  fare  in 
a  traction  grant  is  what  the  price  is  in 
an  ordinary  contract.  It  is  one-half 
of  the  bargain. 

"These  ordinances  provide  not  for  a 
maximum,  but  for  a  fixed  five-cent  fare 
for  twenty  years — a  provision  con- 
trary to  the  established  practice  and 
principles  of  Chicago  and  to  the  low 
fare  movement  which  is  spreading 
everywhere  among  modern  cities. 
From  the  beginning  of  street  railway 
franchises  in  Chicago  down  to  the 
present  time,  the  provision  in  prac- 
tically all  the  traction  ordinances 
about  fares  has  been  that  the  fare 
should  'not  exceed  five  cents.'  The 
only  exceptions  are  a  few  ordinances 
secured  by  Mr.  Yerkes  about  1895  or 
1896  from  a  City  Council  containing 
but  thirteen  honest  members.  The 
city  has  the  right  to  regulate  fares  un- 
der a  clause  such  as  the  above,  pre- 
scribing a  maximum  fare.  This  right 
was  established  in  the  transfer  deci- 
sion. The  right  to  regulate  fares,  how- 
ever, is  specifically  taken  away  from 
the  city  by  the  provisions  of  these  or- 
dinances. 

"Some  advocates  of  these  measures 
have  conveyed  the  impression  that  the 
city  could  reduce  fares  under  the  pro- 
vision allowing  the  city  to  'commute' 
its  share  of  the  net  profits  into  a  reduc- 
tion of  fares.  Granting  that  this  pro- 
vision has  an  ascertainable  meaning 
for  practical  purposes,  that  meaning 
would    presumably    be    that    the    city 


could  make  some  slight  reduction  in 
fares — say,  to  eleven  tickets  for  fifty 
cents,  a  one-tenth  reduction — by  sacri- 
ficing out  of  its  share  of  the  net  profits 
an  amount  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the 
gross  receipts,  and  then  allowing  the 
companies  to  keep  their  share  of  those 
profits  plus  the  profits  of  the  resultant 
increase  in  business  and  loss  of  tick- 
ets. When  it  is  remembered  that  on 
the  west  side  eleven  tickets  used  to  be 
sold  voluntarily  by  the  companies  for 
fifty  cents,  without  any  other  induce- 
ment than  the  hope  of  increased  busi- 
ness and  loss  of  tickets,  it  can  be  seen 
what  a  jug-handle  proposition  the  sug- 
gested plan  of  reducing  fares  is.  Fares 
should  be  reduced,  if  at  all,  at  the  risk 
of  the  entire  net  profits.  In  other 
words,  this  'commuting'  proposition* 
looks  on  analysis  very  much  like  a 
gold  brick  for  the  man  behind  the 
nickel. 

Ghosts  of  Humphrey  and  Allen  Bills. 

"The  first  proposal  to  establish  a 
fixed  five-cent  fare  for  Chicago  as  a 
whole,  appeared  in  Mr.  Yerkes'  Hum- 
phrey bills  of  1897.  These  provided 
for  a  forty-year  extension  of  all  then 
existing  franchises,  and  then  added, 
that  during  that  period  the  fare  should 
not  be  reduced  below  five  cents.  The 
Humphrey  bills  were  killed,  and  in 
large  part  because  of  this  provision. 
The  Allen  law,  however,  was  then 
passed.  It  provided  that,  under  the 
fifty-year  extension,  which  Mr.  Yerkes 
hoped  the  City  Council  would  grant 
him,  there  should  be,  not  a  maximum, 
but  a  fixed  five-cent  fare  during  the 
first  twenty  years.  In  the  present  or- 
dinances, therefore,  the  provisions  of 
the  iniquitous  Humphrey  bills  on  this 
question  of  fare  have  been  reduced  to 
those  of  the  obno'xious  Allen  law. 
They  provide  for  a  fixed  five-cent  fare 
for  twenty  instead  of  forty  years. 

"The  Harlan  street  railway  report 
showed,  that  for  the  years  covered  by 
the  computations,  namely,  1890-1897 
inclusive,  a  four-cent  fare  might,  be- 
yond any  question,  have  been  reason- 
ably conceded  by  the  companies,  and 
the  subsequent  inquiries  by  Mr.  Milo 
R.  Maltbie  showed  this  report  to  have 
been  conservative  in  this  conclusion. 
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"The  suggested  franchise  outline  is- 
sued by  the  Local  Transportation 
Committee,  December  16th,  1901, 
says :  'The  rate  of  fare  shall  not  ex- 
ceed five  cents  with  universal  trans- 
fers, but  tickets  shall  be  sold  at  the 
rate  of  six  for  twenty-five  cents.'  The 
committee,  in  support  of  this  recom- 
mendation, cites  the  fact  that  'these 
rates  obtained  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  cars  were  propelled 
by  the  most  expensive  (animal) 
power,  and  when  the  city  was  a  mere 
village  as  compared  with  its  present 
dimensions.' 

"The  proposal  to  maintain  for  the 
next  twenty  years  the  same  street  car 
fare  in  Chicago  which  obtained  at  the 
inception  of  street  railroads  is  opposed 
to  all  analogies  from  other  public  ser- 
vices, including  steam  railroads,  and 
likewise  to  the  widespread  low  fare 
movement  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 
A  generation  or  so  ago  gas  in  Chicago 
cost  several  dollars  per  thousand  feet. 
Now,  although  it  has  to  be  piped  and 
pumped  over  a  vastly  greater  area,  the 
price  is  85  cents.  The  price  of  elec- 
tricity, although  its  area  of  distribution 
has  extended  similarly,  is  nevertheless 
materially  lower  than  it  formerly  was. 
Even  in  the  case  of  telephone  service, 
where  every  additional  subscriber  adds 
also  to  the  cost  of  serving  every  ex- 
isting subscriber,  rates  have  materially 
lessened  and  are  apparently  destined 
to  go  on  falling.  Not  only  has  the 
mileage  rate  of  steam  railroads  de- 
creased, but,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
the  commutation  ticket  has  greatly 
reduced  the  cost  per  ride  for  local 
passengers. 

Low  Fare  Movement. 
"Street  car  fares  in  other  cities  have 
also  been  falling.  Boston's  nickel  fare 
includes  a  transfer  to  the  elevated  as 
well  as  to  other  surface  lines.  Phila- 
delphia, through  a  somewhat  curious 
use  of  transfer  arrangements,  seems  to 
be  getting  rather  better  than  an  aver- 
age of  a  nickel  per  ride.  Washington, 
Columbus,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Toronto,  Milwaukee  and  various  other 
American  cities  have  3,  3^4  or  4  cent 
fares  by  tickets,  together  with  wide  or 
universal  transfer  privileges.  In  1897 
the  average  fare  paid  by  all  street  car 


passengers  in  Liverpool  was  3.64 
cents ;  in  1905  it  was  2.21  cents.  Glas- 
gow's showing  is  equally  striking. 
Berlin,  Vienna  and  Paris  all  show  a 
material  reduction  in  the  last  decade  in 
the  average  street  car  fare  paid. 

"If  it  be  urged  in  defense  of  the 
rate  fixed  in  these  ordinances  that  its 
object  is  to  swell  the  share  of  the 
profits  going  to  the  city,  then  I  object 
to  the  raising  of  public  revenue  by  thus 
laying  a  special  tax  on  street  railroad 
passengers  as  such — a  tax  always  cla- 
mored for  by  the  Real  Estate  Board, 
the  newspapers  and  the  big  taxpayers 
in  general.  This  would  be  mainly  a 
special  tax  upon  the  wage  earner,  for 
the  street  car  is  his  only  and  his  con- 
stant vehicle.  His  family,  with  vari- 
ous members  going  regularly  to  their 
occupations  the  year  around,  would 
actually  pay  not  even  an  equal  but  a 
greater  annual  amount  toward  this 
special  tax  than  would  the  family  of 
the  banker,  who  perhaps  uses  the 
steam  cars,  has  autos,  employs  cabs 
and  takes  his  family  to  Europe  in  sum- 
mer. Nor  is  it  good  public  policy  to  per- 
mit any  special  incidence  of  taxation 
on  the  free  movement  and  circulation 
of  the  people. 

"A  high  street  car  fare  also  bolsters 
up  bad  service  or  high  rates  on  both 
the  elevated  and  the  steam  lines.  A 
five-cent  street  car  fare  works  against 
any  tendency  on  the  part  of  street  cars 
to  stimulate  improvement  in  the  ele- 
vated service,  whereas  a  four-cent  fare 
might  compel  the  elevated  lines  either 
to  meet  that  rate  or  to  put  their  ser- 
vice on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  The 
same  would  be  true  to  a  less  degree  re- 
specting the  local  steam  lines.  Their 
present  fares  are  high.  A  reduction 
in  street  car  fares  would  tend  in  some 
degree  "at  least  to  induce  reduction,  or 
better  service,  on  the  steam  lines. 

"-Marshall  Field's  estate  shows  large 
holdings  of  street,  elevated  and  steam 
railroad  properties  in  Chicago.  It  is 
for  the  interest  of  >  that  estate  to  keep 
street  car  fares  high,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  public  revenue  in 
this  manner,  and  thus  relieving  that 
estate  correspondingly  from  taxation, 
but  also  to  bolster  up  profits  on  both 
elevated  and  steam  lines.     The  public 
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interest,  on  the  other  hand,  demands 
that  street  car  fares  shall  be  kept  as 
near  the  actual  cost  of  service  as  pos- 
sible. The  provision  in  these  ordi- 
nances for  a  fixed  five-cent  fare  for 
twenty  years,  a  fare  which  cannot  even 
be  reduced  under  the  city's  general 
charter  powers,  is  imprudent,  impolitic 
and  indefensible. 

"If  it  be  urged  that  the  payment  to 
the  city  might  be  accumulated  for 
purchasing  the  properties  at  the  end 
of  the  twenty  years,  the  reply  is  that 
there  is  no  assurance  or  even  probabil- 
ity that  the  payments  would  be  so  ac- 
cumulated, and  no  assurance  that  if 
accumulated  they  would  be  actually 
used  for  that  purpose.  In  any  event, 
if  street  railroad  passengers  are  to  pay 
for  the  street  railroad  system,  the  en- 
tire net  proceeds  from  their  fares,  and 
not  merely  55  per  cent,  should  go  for 
that  purpose.  If  the  property  is  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  its  own  income,  this 
should  at  least  be  done  through  opera- 
tion by  the  city  directly  or  through 
a  trustee  company  which  would  turn 
over  all  the  profits.  I  object  to  strap- 
hangers being  compelled  during  the 
next  twenty  years  to  fill  the  cofifers  of 
non-resident  street  car  landlords,  and 
in  addition,  to  eke  out  the  price  for 
possible  purchase  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  without  even  being  assured 
that  the  purchase  will  then  take  place. 

"The  practicability  of  a  four-cent 
fare  for  a  rehabilitated  car  system  for 
Chicago  was  made  probable,  if  not 
even  practically  demonstrated,  before 
the  local  Transportation  Committee  in 
an  unexpected  manner.  The  discus- 
sion was  upon  the  provision  that  the 
city  should  not  be  entitled  to  desig- 
nate another  company  proposing  to 
operate  for  profit  to  buy  out  the  pres- 
ent companies,  unless  that  company 
was  compelled  to  pay  a  straight  bonus 
of  20  per  cent  on  the  price.  The  com- 
panies claimed  this  as  a  protection 
against  possible  sandbagging  schemes. 
It  was  thereupon  proposed  that  this 
bonus  should  be  waived  in  case  the 
new  company  should  offer  to  operate 
for  a  four-cent  instead  of  a  five-cent 
fare ;  and  this  proposal  was  urged  very 
strongly  in  behalf  of  the  city.  The 
companies,  however,  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  consent  to  it.     Their  refusal 


indicated  conclusively  that  in  their 
opinion  a  four-cent  fare  in  Chicago 
might  be  an  inviting  proposition. 

Are  They  Practically  Unlimited 
Grants? 

"Finally,  one  of  the  most  alarming 
facts  about  these  ordinances,  consid- 
ered as  twenty-year  grants,  is  the  un- 
certainty as  to  what  the  rights  of  the 
parties  would  be  after  twenty  years. 
The  provisions  on  this  point  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  disputation  among 
lawyers,  and  there  is  no  agreement 
now.  They  are  plainly  indefinite, 
where  they  might  have  been  made 
perfectly  clear.  The  indefiniteness  is 
unfortunate  and  suspicious. 

"If  there  is  anything  which  should  be 
made  certain  respecting  a  traction 
grant  it  is  its  duration  and  the  precise 
rights  of  the  parties  at  the  end  of  the 
period.  It  is  problematical  what 
would  and  what  could  happen  under 
these  ordinances  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty  years.  They  specifically  pro- 
vide that  they  shall  not  be  construed 
as  conferring  any  'grant'  beyond  that 
period,  since  it  would  be  illegal.  They 
seem,  however,  to  contemplate  that 
the  companies  would,  after  twenty 
years,  be  entitled  to  have  their  prop- 
erty remain  undisturbed  until  a  new 
grant  should  be  made  to  them,  or  until 
the  city  or  a  new  company  should  buy 
their  property  at  the  price  fixed  in  the 
ordinances.  It  is  left  entirely  uncer- 
tain whether,  as  a  practical  proposi- 
tion, and  in  view  of  the  impossibility 
of  interrupting  service,  the  city  could 
actually  dislodge  the  companies 
against  their  will  without  paying  this 
price.  If  the  city  could  not  do  so,  then 
the  ordinances  are  virtually  grants  of 
indefinite  duration.  The  failure  to 
clear  up  this  matter  by  clear  and  posi- 
tive provisions  suggests  an  unwilling- 
ness to  face  a  difficult  question,  and  is 
plainly  suspicious. 

"We  have  thus  far  dealt  with  these 
ordinances  on  the  theory  that  they  are 
franchise  grants,  destined  to  continue 
in  force  and  efifect  for  twenty  years, 
and  possibly  also  for  an  indefin- 
ite time  thereafter,  unless  the  prop- 
erties are  purchased  at  the  price 
fixed  in  the  ordinances.  On  this 
theory,     we     have     found     the     ordi- 
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nances  complicated  and  thus  exposed 
to  litigation.  We  have  found  them  to 
be  only  the  latest  number  in  a  series 
of  traction  ordinances  which,  from  the 
start  in  1858,  have  failed  of  faithful 
performance  of  essential  provisions. 
We  have  found  them  making  no  suffi- 
ciently reliable  provisions  for  exten- 
sions, for  the  underground  trolley  or 
for  subways.  We  have  found  them 
excluding  the  portion  of  the  city  which 
most  needs  transfers  from  all  transfer 
privileges.  We  have  found  them 
definitely  shutting  out  the  possibility 
of  so  reorganizing  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  fares  in  central  Chicago  as 
to  meet  the  urgent  transportation 
needs  of  that  area,  and  so  as  to  permit 
the  reasonable  and  natural  extension 
of  the  business  district.  We  have 
found  them,  on  the  other  hand,  bind- 
ing the  people  to  a  fixed  five-cent  fare 
for  the  next  twenty  years. 

Alternative  Theory  of  Ordinances. 

"Let  us  now  look  at  these  ordi- 
nances on  the  alternative  theory  that 
they  are  stepping  stones  to  municipal 
ownership,  and  that  municipalization 
will  actually  take  place  under  them, 
either  during  or  at  the  close  of  the 
twenty-year  period.  The  two  main 
questions  are, 

"(1)  What  will  the  city  get  by  pur- 
chase, and, 

"(2)  What  will  it  have  to  pay  for  it? 

"The  city  will  get,  first,  the  existing 
physical  plant  and  equipment,  and, 
second,  all  extensions  and  improve- 
ments thereof.  In  what  condition  will 
the  property  be  when  thus  acquired? 
It  will  be  in  a  first-class  operating 
condition,  but  still  in  a  condition  of 
wear  and  tear — a  condition  whose 
actual  value  is  reckoned  by  experts 
to  be  about  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  property  new.* 

"For  the  property  in  this  condition 
the  city  will  have  to  pay  certain  sums 

♦By  the  terms  of  the  ordinances  the  property 
must  be  kept  in  first  class  operating  condition, 
and  for  tliis  purpose  a  fund  of  6  per  cent  of  tlie 
gross  receipts  is  set  aside  for  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs, and  a  so-called  "renewals  and  depreciation" 
fund  of  8  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  is  set  aside 
for  renewals  and  depreciation.  These  funds  are 
Intended  to  be  entirely  expended  for  and  to  be 
sufficient  for  keeping  the  system  repaired  and  re- 
newed in  all  its  parts  so  that  it  will  always  be  in 
a  first  class  operating  condition  as  a  going  con- 
cern. If  it  is  not  so  at  a  given  moment,  there 
will  presumably  be  money  on  deposit  in  these  funds 
to    put    it    in    this    condition. 


definitely  fixed  or  described  in  these 
ordinances.  Here  we  come  to  the  meat 
of  the  whole  subject,  so  far  as  actual 
or  possible  municipalization  is  con- 
cerned, and  so  far,  too,  as  the  possi- 
bility of  ever  getting  rid  of  these  com- 
panies, either  during  or  after  twenty 
years,  is  concerned. 

"The  sums  required  to  be  paid  in 
order  to  dislodge  these  companies,  if 
they  secure  these  ordinances,  are  so 
swelled  by  dubious  additions  to  begin 
with,  and  thereafter  the  gap  between 
their  amount  and  the  actual  value  of 
the  property  goes  on  widening  in  such 
a  manner  that  early  municipalization 
— hindered  also  by  other  arbitrary  pro- 
visions of  the  ordinances — is  wholly 
unlikely,  and  later  or  'ultimate'  mu- 
nicipalization would  be  seriously  if  not 
fatally  handicapped  financially.  Pur- 
chase by  a  new  company  instead  of  by 
the  city  is  likewise  made  difficult.  In 
other  words,  the  city  would  be  fettered 
to  these  companies. 

"Since  we  are  now  supposing,  how- 
ever, that  municipalization  would 
actually  take  place,  we  proceed  to  ex- 
amine the  price  which  would  have  to 
be  paid,  and  behind  which  the  compa- 
nies would  therefore  be  entrenched. 

"In  order  to  be  dislodged  they  must 
be  paid, 

"(1)  A  lump  sum  of  $50,000,000, 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
value  of  their  physical  property  July 
1st  last  and  the  value  of  their  existing 
franchises ; 

"(2)  The  'value'  of  electrifying  the 
cable  lines  and  other  improvements 
made  since  July  1st  last; 

"(3)  The  'cost'  of  all  improvements 
and  extensions  after  February  1,  1907, 
plus  a  5  per  cent  addition  for  broker- 
age and  a  10  per  cent  straight  bonus 
on  that  'cost.' 

"(4)  A  20  per  cent  bonus  on  all  of 
the  three  foregoing  items,  unless  the 
purchase  be  made  by  a  trustee  com- 
pany, limited  to  an  income  of  5  per 
cent  on  investment,  plus  5  per  cent 
brokerage  fees,  or  by  the  city  for  'mu- 
nicipal operation.'  If  purchase  be  made 
by  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  leasing, 
permanently  or  temporarily,  either  to 
a  trustee  or  a  profit-making  company, 
or  if  the  purchase  be  made  by  a  profit- 
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making  company    direct,    the    20  per 
cent  supplementary  bonus  is  added.' 

Analysis  of  Price. 
"For  the  purpose  of  analyzing  these 
items,  the  following  brief  summary  or 
table  is  inserted,  and  let  me  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  this  is  the  first  effort  which 
has  been  made  to  bring  out  the  real 
financial  facts  involved  in  these  ordi- 
nances. There  has  been  ample  discus- 
sion of  their  formal  or  legal  provisions, 
and  an  amplitude  of  entirely  loose  and 
general  statements  respecting  their 
promised  benefits.  There  has,  how- 
ever, been  no  published  analysis  what- 
ever of  their  real  financial  aspects.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say 
that  such  an  analysis  should  have  ap- 
peared in  the  report  preceding  the  or- 
dinances as  they  are  printed  in  pam- 
phlet form.  That  report  gives  no  no- 
tion whatever  of  the  facts  intended  to 
be  shown  in  the  table  following: 

vmcn  TO  Bx:  paid  ik  casi:  of  fubchase 

1.  Plant  and  equipment  as  of  July  1, 

1906.   and  value  of  franchises  : 

Phvsical   properties    $   32.840,798 

Pavement    4.342,03.5 

Cable    scrap    4,794.618 

Franchises    . 9,016,971 

$   50,994,422 

Total    lumped    at ?   50,000,000 

2.  Value    of    electrifying    cable    lines 

and      of      other      improvements 

July  1,  1906,  to  Feb.   1,  1907..        Unknown 

3.  "Cost"  of  improvements  after  Feb. 

1,     1907,     plus     5%     brokerage. 

estimated    $  40,000,000 

Ten  per  cent,   bonus  on  same....        4,000,000 

Total  for  purchase  by  city 
for  municipal  operation, 
or  by  trustee  company..  $  94.000,000 

4.  Supplemental     bonus    of    20%     on 

1,  2  and  3.  unless  purchase  be 
by  trustee  companv  or  by  city 
for    municipal    operation $188,000,000 

Total  for  purchase  by  city 
for  leasing,  or  by  profit- 
making  company    $112,800,000 

VAIiUZ:     OF    FBOFERTV    TO    BE    SBCtTBBD 
BV  FUBCHASE. 

Existing  properties    $32,840,798 

Proposed   improvements    40,000,000 

Total    $72,840,798 

Less    15%    wear    and    tear    on    $40,- 

000,000     6,000,000 

Total    $66,840,798 

"The  portion  of  the  table  under  '1' 
is  especially  interesting.  It  is  an 
analysis  of  the  fifty  million  dollars  as 
the  price  of  the  present  property  and 


rights.  I  think  such  an  analysis  of 
that  price  into  its  parts  might  well 
have  appeared  in  the  report  of  the  val- 
uation commission,  in  order  to  facil- 
itate an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  results 
of  that  report.  I  had  to  dig  the  facts 
out  of  the  report  in  pieces. 

"The  fifty  million-dollar  figure 
strikes  one  as  large,  in  view  of  the  val- 
uation of  twenty-seven  million  dollars 
placed  upon  the  transportation  prop- 
erties by  the  Arnold  report  in  1902. 
The  dift'erence  is  in  part  explained  by 
the  fact  that  some  additions  have  since 
been  made  to  the  properties,  and  that 
prices  of  material  and  labor  have  risen. 
The  difference  is  chiefly  due,  however, 
to  the  inclusion  of  three  items,  to  make 
up  the  fifty  million  dollars,  which  were 
not  included  at  all  in  the  former  re- 
port. 

"High  and  deserved  compliments 
have  been  paid  to  the  character  of  the 
expert  commission  employed  to  value 
the  properties,  and  the  notion  has  been 
assiduously  cultivated  that  the  price 
agreed  upon  in  the  ordinances  for  the 
existing  properties  is  something  for 
which  that  commission,  and  that  com- 
mission alone,  is  responsible.  This  no- 
tion is  an  error.  The  only  item  in  the 
above  table  for  which  that  commis- 
sion, and  that  commission  alone,  is  re- 
sponsible, is  the  first  item  under  '1,' 
and  that  is  the  only  one  under  that 
heading  which  is  not  open  to  at  least 
serious  question.  Let  us  therefore  ex- 
amine the  three  new  items — the  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  items  under  '1.' 

City  Already  Owns  Pavement. 

"The  second  item  is  $4,342,035,  for 
existing  pavements  along  the  right  of 
way  of  the  companies.  Among  these 
are  the  miles  upon  miles  of  wretched 
and  filthy  cobblestone  pavements,  on 
the  north  and  west  sides,  which  have 
been  an  eyesore  and  an  abuse  for  at 
least  half  a  generation,  but  which  the 
companies  would  not  replace.  Instead 
they  paid  in  dubious  rentals  and  on  in- 
side contracts  the  money  which  they 
ought,  under  their  franchises,  to  have 
devoted  to  the  construction  of  proper 
pavements  upon  their  right  of  way. 
They  and  their  beneficiaries  are  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  these  sums,  and  they 
are  even  to  be  compensated  thus  for 
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payments  the  very  continuance  of 
which  has  been  a  flagrant  violation  of 
their   franchise   obligations. 

''It  furthermore  appears  that  the 
companies  have  absolutely  no  recog- 
nized legal  right  to  reimbursement  for 
these  pavements.  The  report  of  the 
commission  says :  'Your  commission 
is  advised  by  your  Special  Counsel  that 
the  legal  title  to  this  pavement  is  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  not  in  the 
companies.'  Accordingly,  continues 
the  report,  'your  commission  has  pre- 
ferred to  leave  the  entire  matter  of 
pavement  to  be  decided  by  your  com- 
mittee, without  specific  recommenda- 
tion.' In  other  words,  the  commission 
consented  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
pavement  along  the  rights  of  way  of 
the  companies,  but  refused  to  make 
any  recommendation  as  to  including 
this  item  in  the  price.  The  committee 
and  the  Council,  or  at  least  a  majority 
of  each,  decided  that  the  companies 
ought  to  be  paid  $4,342,035  for  pave- 
ment the  legal  title  to  which  'is  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  not  in  the  compa- 
nies.' Therefore,  to  the  extent  at  least 
of  that  sum,  the  price  agreed  upon  for 
the  present  properties  was  not  in  any 
sense  fixed  by  the  expert  commission. 

Paying  for  Cable  Scrap. 

"The  third  item  of  $4,794,618  in  the 
table  is  for  cable  scrap.  It  is  not  de- 
scribed by  this  term  in  the  report,  but 
that  is  what  it  is.  This  item  signifies 
the  difference  in  value  between  the  ca- 
ble property  regarded  as  a  system  to 
be  indefinitely  continued  in  operation, 
and  the  same  property  regarded  in- 
stead as  out  of  date  and  fit  only  for 
conversion  to  electricity.  The  compa- 
nies claimed  that  it  should  be  valued 
on  the  former  theory.  Mr.  Arnold  val- 
ued it  on  the  latter  theory  in  1902.  The 
commission  actually  valued  it  on  each 
theory,  and  then,  recognizing  that  the 
question  as  between  the  two  theories 
was  one,  not  of  expert  valuation,  but 
of  legal  interpretation  of  the  franchises 
of  the  companies,  asked  the  advice  of 
the  Special  Counsel.  Speaking  of  the 
Special  Counsel's  advice  in  the  matter 
the  commission  says :  'It  is  his  opin- 
ion that  the  contention  of  the  compa- 
nies would  probably  be  sustained  by 
the  courts,  except  as  to  the  cable  lines 


in  the  north  division  of  the  city.'  It  is 
'in  view  of  the  advice  of  the  Special 
Counsel,'  therefore,  that  the  commis- 
sion concludes  to  add  to  the  price  $4,- 
794,618  for  cable  scrap. 

"This  is  an  absolutely  fictitious 
value.  There  is  nothing  in  the  prop- 
erty today  and  never  will  be  in  the 
future  anything  represented  by  that 
item.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  commis- 
sion for  their  finding.  In  reality  it 
was  not  their  act.  Nor  am  I  criticizing 
the  Special  Counsel  for  his  ruling.  I 
am  only  pointing  out  that  it  was  this 
ruling  and  not  the  commission  which 
really  determined  this  item,  just  as  it 
was  the  committee  and  not  the  com- 
mission whidi  was  responsible  for  the 
pavement  item. 

"I  may  add,  too,  that  while  I  have 
the  highest  opinion  of  the  Special 
Counsel's  legal  qualifications,  and 
should  never  expect  them  to  be  biased 
on  account  of  his  energetic  and  deter- 
mined advocacy  of  these  ordinances, 
yet  I  would  give  something  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  courts  would  compel 
Chicago  to  pay  for  the  obsolete  cable 
system  of  the  south  and  west  sides  and 
of  Wells  street,  as  operating  property, 
when  the  companies  ought  years  ago 
to  have  taken  care  of  that  system  by 
a  sinking  fund  and  to  have  replaced  it. 
The  notion  that  Chicago  should  not 
only  have  been  compelled  to  put  up 
with  the  wretched  service  of  that  sys-r 
tem  for  years  while  it  was  a  back 
number,  and  during  which  time  the 
companies  were  making  swollen  divi- 
dends from  its  use,  but  that  the  city 
should  actually  be  charged  now  for 
its  obsoleteness,  while  the  companies 
have  distributed  in  six,  ten,  thirty  and 
thirty-five  per  cent  dividends  the 
money  which  should  hav^  gone  to  re- 
place it,  is  to  me  a  monstrous  proposi- 
tion. 

Buying  Back  Franchise  Rights. 

"The  fourth  item  in  the  table  is  $9,- 
016,971  allowed,  according  to  table  VI 
of  the  commission's  report,  as  the 
'value  of  franchises  to  their  dates  of 
expiration,  including  the  right  to  op- 
erate over  all  tracks  for  eighteen 
months.' 

"It  may  be  remarked  in  the  first 
place  that  this  sum  has  been  made  up 
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oh  the  basis  of  the  disproportionate 
profits  derived  from  the  existing  abu- 
sive service  and  reduced  investment. 
Again,  although  the  pavement  upon 
the  right  of  way  is  charged  into  the 
price  for  city  purchase,  franchise  values 
are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  not  re- 
quiring the  profits  of  operation  to  sup- 
port a  paving  charge.  In  other  words, 
the  city. is  actually  charged  twice  for 
a  certain  material  portion  of  the  value 
of  paving  which  was  its  own  legal 
property  to  start  with.  Paving  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  contribution  which 
car  companies  are  compelled  to  make 
to  the  city  just  as  they  are  compelled 
to  pay  car  license  fees. 

"To  properly  understand  the  most 
interesting  aspects  of  this  fourth  item 
in  the  table,  however,  it  must  be  sep- 
arated into  two  parts.  If  my  calcula- 
tions accordingly  are  correct — for  here 
again  the  commission's  report  does  not 
separate  items — practically  five  million 
dollars  of  this  sum  of  $9,016,971  is  al- 
lowed the  companies  on  the  theory 
that  it  would  probably  take  the  city 
eighteen  months  to  acquire  the  prop- 
erty of  the  companies  by  purchase  or 
condemnation,  and  that  this  disability 
of  the  city  should  be  considered  and 
valued  as  practically  an  eighteen 
months'  franchise  of  the  companies 
over  all  lines  for  which  their  ordi- 
nances have  actually  expired. 

"This  seems  a  most  extraordinary 
finding.  On  the  theory  that  it  would 
take  the  city  eighteen  months  to  dis- 
lodge the  companies  it  is  agreed  that 
this  disadvantage  of  the  city  shall  be 
capitalized  and  charged  up  against 
the  city.  The  amount  is  accordingly 
added  to  the  capital  account,  and  im- 
mediately begins  to  draw  interest  for 
the  companies,  while  they  still  keep 
possession  of  the  property  and  also 
draw  45  per  cent  of  its  net  income. 
That  is  to  say,  the  companies  are  prac- 
tically secured  for  the  deferred  pay- 
ment of  the  price  in  a  proposed  sale 
and  actually  begin  to  draw  interest  on 
the  amount  as  though  it  were  a  debt, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  con- 
tinue to  own  and  possess  the  property 
and  to  draw  45  per  cent  of  the  profits 
therefrom.  In  other  words,  they  win 
both  coming  and  going.  They  get 
both  the  benefits  of  selling  and  45  per 


cent  of  the  benefits  of  not  selling.  Mr. 
Yerkes,  were  he  still  alive,  would  cer- 
tainly admire  this  fine  handed  arrange-" 
ment. 

Valuing   Constructive   Franchises. 

"The  balance  of  the  fourth  item — 
or  say  about  $4,016,971 — represents 
franchises  which  still  have  definite  pe- 
riods yet  to  run — up  to  1916,  and  in 
one  minor  case  to  1921.  These  repre- 
sent mainly  isolated  lines,  more  or  less 
remote  from  the  central  parts  of  the 
city,  lines  thus  which,  taken  by  them- 
selves, would  not  lend  themselves  to 
advantageous  operation.  On  the  the- 
ory, however,  that  the  people  would 
not,  as  a  practical  proposition,  permit 
unified  operation  of  any  parts  of  the 
system  as  it  exists  today  to  be  inter- 
rupted, the  companies  are  allowed  a 
franchise  value  for  these  isolated  lines 
as  parts  of  a  unified  system,  instead  of 
as  disconnected  fragments  of  a  sys- 
tem— which  they  in  fact  would  be.  In 
other  words,  for  each  one  of  those 
lines  the  companies  are  awarded 
a  franchise  value  as  though  they  also 
had  a  franchise  for  the  lines  of  all  con- 
necting car  routes. 

"This  is  obviously  allowing  a  con- 
structive franchise  value  where  no 
actual  franchise  whatever  exists,  and 
thus  creating  a  franchise  value  of  $4,- 
016,971  where  there  would  be  very  lit- 
tle if  any  real  franchise  value,  pro- 
vided the  companies  were  simply  left 
to  what  they  actually  have  a  legal 
right  to.  To  defend  this  finding  on 
the  notion  that  the  public  would  not 
permit  an  interruption  of  service,  is 
again  to  capitalize  for  the  companies 
a  disadvantage  of  the  city.  It  can 
scarcely  be  contended  that  if  the  city 
were  to  condemn  these  franchises  it 
could  be  charged  a  value  based  on  the 
presumption  that  any  such  operating 
concessions  over  other  lines  would  be 
granted. 

"Finally,  this  item  of  $4,016,971  is 
also  figured  on  the  idea  that  the  op- 
eration of  these  unexpired  franchises 
would  become  increasingly  profitable 
from  year  to  year,  whereas  the  broken 
lines  actually  covered  by  these  fran- 
chises, instead  of  yielding  an  increased 
rate  of  profit  on  mileage  from  year  to 
year,  would  go  on  disintegrating  until 
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those  left  might  actually  prove  too 
few  even  for  paying  operation. 

"Summing  up,  therefore,  the  last 
three  items  under  '1' — and  making  al- 
lowance for  the  reduction  of  the  foot- 
ing to  the  lump  sum  of  fifty  million 
dollars — it  appears  that  between  sev- 
enteen and  eighteen  million  dollars  of 
the  fifty  million  dollars  is  clearly  open 
to  challenge.  Four  millions  represent 
paving  which  already  belongs  legally 
to  the  city.  Four  and  a  half  millions 
represent  cable  scrap — quite  apart 
from  the  value  of  the  cable  lines  for 
conversion  to  electricity.  Nine  mil- 
lions represent  franchise  values, 
which,  on  the  most  defensible  ground 
that  can  be  urged  for  them,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fact  that  they  are  based 
on  the  profits  of  abusive  accommoda- 
tions, represent  mainly  the  capitaliz- 
ing, not  of  the  rights  of  the  compa- 
nies, but  of  the  disabilities  of  the  city. 

"As  to  item  "2"  in  the  table,  atten- 
tion need  only  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
this  amount  appears  to  be  unknown 
to  the  Transportation  Committee  and 
the  Council,  as  it  certainly  is  to  the 
public.  Whether  it  would  swell  the 
fifty  million  dollars  one  million  or  two 
millions  I  do  not  know.  Presumably, 
however,  it  is  a  legitimate  item. 

Cost  vs.  Value. 

"In  respect  to  the  first  item  under 
'3'  in  the  table,  the  chief  fact  to  be 
noted  is  that  the  word  'cost'  appears 
where  value  would  be  expected.  The 
purchaser,  whenever  he  buys,  must 
pa}',  not  the  then  value  but  the  'cost' — 
the  original  book  'cost' — of  all  im- 
provements and  extensions  made  after 
February  1st  last.  This  novel  provi- 
sion is  found  in  no  other  franchise  of 
which  I  have  ever  known.  It  is  the 
recognized  and  obviously  proper  prac- 
tice in  such  cases  to  provide  that,  in 
the  event  of  purchase,  the  price  shall 
be  the  then  value  of  the  physical  prop- 
erty. In  some  street  car  franchises,  as 
in  that  of  Berlin,  for  example,  it  is 
even  provided  that  at  the  end  of  the 
grant  the  line  shall  revert  to  the  city 
free,  but  I  have  never  known  of  a  case 
where  the  purchase  price,  after  a  series 
of  years,  was  to  be  the  original  cost 
of  the  property. 


"Such  a  provision  respecting  a  street 
railway  system  incurs  the  very  serious 
risk  that  the  system  may  in  the  mean- 
time have  become  obsolete — a  result 
which  the  'renewals  and  depreciation' 
fund  would  not  in  this  case  cover.  In 
other  words,  while  the  electric  system 
now  in  use — which  has  been  in  use  for 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years — seems  to 
promise  an  indefinite  career  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  against  scientific  invention, 
still  the  fate  of  horse  traction,  followed 
by  the  fate  of  cable  traction,  to  say 
nothing  of  compressed  air  and  nu- 
merous other  ephemeral  traction  sys- 
tems, reminds  us  that  the  present  elec- 
tric system  has  no  guaranty  of  indef- 
inite life.  Under  the  'cost'  require- 
ment for  purchase,  however,  the  city 
might,  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  find 
itself  in  even  a  worse  position  with  re- 
lation to  the  existing  electric  system 
than  that  in  which  these  ordinances 
place  it  with  relation  to  the  defunct 
cable  system.  It  might  be  compelled, 
as  a  condition  of  relief  from  out  of  date 
service,  to  pay,  not  the  value  as  a 
going  concern,  but  the  original  'cost' 
of  a  then  obsolete  transportation 
system.  In  other  words,  the  property 
represented  in  the  table  above,  as  des- 
tined to  pass  to  the  city  under  a  pur- 
chase, might  even  be  worth  much  less 
than  the  sum  of  $66,840,778. 

"This  risk  that  the  system  may  be- 
come out  of  date  should  obviously  be 
a  charge,  not  against  55  per  cent  of  the 
net  profits  alone,  but  against  the 
whole  of  the  net  profits.  Instead  the 
risk  rests  solely  upon  the  city — al- 
though the  companies  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  venture.  The  arrange- 
ment is  plainly  a  jug-handled  one. 

Ten  Per  Cent  Bonus. 

"The  second  item  under  '3'  repre- 
sents a  pure  gift  to  the  companies.  It 
is  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent  on  the  actual 
cost  of  all  improvements.  It  repre- 
sents no  actual  outlay  by  the  compa- 
nies. They  charge  into  the  'cost,'  to 
be  paid  by  the  city,  every  penny  paid 
out,  including  salaries  and  5  per  cent 
brokerage  fees  for  raising  the  money. 
Yet  they  are  allowed  to  add  this  10 
per  cent  bonus,  or  $4,000,000,  to  the 
'cost,'  in  fixing  the  price  for  purchase, 
a    price    on    which    they    thenceforth 
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draw  5  per  cent  interest  from  the  gross 
receipts.  They  get  both  a  share  of  the 
profits  and  5  per  cent  interest  on  a  fic- 
titious addition  to  capital  account. 

"There  is  also  an  item  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  table  which  ought  like- 
wise to  be  charged  against  the  net  re- 
ceipts, and  that  is  the  six  million  dol- 
lars representing  the  depreciation 
which  the  property  would  undergo 
from  wear  and  tear,  and  which  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  renewals  and 
depreciation  fund. 

"The  ordinances  are  put  forward  un- 
der the  notion  of  a  5  per  cent  invest- 
ment for  the  companies  and  a  division 
of  the  net  profits  at  the  ratio  of  55  to 
45  between  the  city  and  the  companies, 
but  an  absolutely  fictitious  investment 
account  is  first  cooked  up  as  the  basis 
of  this  5  per  cent  income.  That  income 
to  the  companies  is  made  a  first  charge 
on  these  net  profits,  and  the  risks  that 
the  property,  as  a  definite  mechanical 
system,  may  become  obsolete,  are  prac- 
tically borne  by  the  city  alone.  I  think 
this  may  properly  be  styled  a  sure 
thing  for  the  companies,  at  the  cost  and 
risk  of  the  city. 

Basic  Theory  of  Ordinances  Wrong. 

"These  considerations  lead  me  to  re- 
fer to  what  is  the  fundamental  error 
in  the  whole  financial  theory  of  these 
ordinances  as  they  have  been  finally 
worked  out,  namely,  the  plan  of  fixing 
the  price  of  the  property  for  purchase 
as  though  it  was  to  be  purchased  to- 
day, and  then  not  purchasing  it,  but 
instead  trying  to  use  that  price  as  the 
basis  for  possible  purchase  at  any  time 
hereafter.  This  idea  is  the  basic  no- 
tion on  which  these  ordinances  are 
framed,  and  it  is  a  mistake. 

"The  notion  is  a  miscarriage  of  what 
was  at  the  start  a  true  idea,  but  which 
has,  however,  in  the  course  of  events 
been  wrested  until  the  result  is  an  ab- 
surdity. Is  it  not  an  absurdity  that 
the  ordinances  should  fix  a  price  on 
property  today  for  a  purchase  which 
is  not  made  today,  which  may  not  take 
place  for  twenty  years,  which  may  in- 
deed not  take  place  for  an  indefinite 
period  after  twenty  years,  a  purchase 
which  is  admittedly  the  only  effective 
safeguard  that  the  city  has  for  its  pra- 
tection,  and  yet  a  purchase  for  a  price 


which  is  to  be,  not  the  value  of  the 
property  when  the  purchase  is  made, 
but  an  arbitrary  amount  having  no 
necessary  relation  whatever  to  the 
then  value  of  the  property,  save  that 
it  is  certain  to  be,  at  the  least  calcula- 
tion, very  much  above  that  value? 

"Note  how  the  principle  will  work 
out  in  case  of  purchase,  say,  five  to 
ten  years  hence.  The  second  item  un- 
der '1,'  in  the  table,  represents  prop- 
erty, the  title  to  which  is  already  in 
the  city,  and  which  should  not  there- 
fore be  the  subject  of  future  purchase. 
For  the  third  item  under  '1'  there  is 
absolutely  no  property  in  existence 
today,  and  for  the  fourth  item  under 
'1'  there  will  be  no  property  in  exist- 
ence as  soon  as  the  unexpired  fran- 
chises have  elapsed.  The  four  mil- 
lion dollar  item  under  '3'  represents 
a  bonus,  and  not  actual  property. 
So  too  the  six  million  dollar  item  in 
the  second  portion  of  the  table  repre- 
sents the  depreciation  of  the  property 
through  wear  and  tear,  as  compared 
with  its  'cost'  new — this  depreciation 
not  being  intended  to  be  covered  by 
the  renewals  and  depreciation  fund. 
This  makes  a  total,  therefore,  of  ap- 
proximately twenty-seven  million  dol- 
lars, in  the  required  purchase  price,  for 
which  there  will  be  no  corresponding 
property.  And  besides  this  there  is 
the  risk,  especially  if  purchase  be  de- 
ferred for  a  considerable  period,  that 
the  existing  traction  system  as  a  sys- 
tem may  be  superseded  by  invention. 
These  ordinances  would  thus  require 
the  city  to  purchase  at  a  price  which 
would  be  enormously  above  and 
might  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
actual  then  value  of  the  property  to 
be  acquired. 

"I  submit  that  to  do  public  busi- 
ness on  any  such  plan  as  this  is  pure 
recklessness,  and  that  its  recklessness 
is  not  cured  by  the  hope  of  annual  per- 
centages, wholly  uncertain  in  amount, 
from  net  receipts  bearing  no  definite 
relation  either  to  the  price  to  be  paid, 
in  case  of  such  purchase,  or  to  the 
value  of  the  property. 

Origin  of  Mistake. 

"How  did  this  basic  mistake  come 
to  be  written  into  the  ordinances?  It 
came   about   presumably  as   a  part  of 
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the  side-tracking  of  the  municipal 
ownership  program  on  which  Mayor 
Dunne  was  elected,  the  program  an- 
nounced in  the  initial  declaration  of 
the  so-called  Werno  letter,  that  the 
work  in  hand  was,  'First,  the  accom- 
plishment of  municipal  ownership  of 
the  street  railway  system,'  and  the 
program  which  the  municipal  owner- 
ship people  supposed  was  going  to  be 
substantially  adhered  to  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  companies.  This  pro- 
gram meant  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  actually  acquiring  the  prop- 
erties, not  for  a  technical  and  dubious 
legal  right  to  acquire  them.  On  that 
theory,  the  theory  that  the  purchase 
was  actually  going  to  be  made,  it  was 
logical  as  well  as  essential  to  fix  a 
price.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
the  companies  fought  purchase,  be- 
cause they  wished,  above  all  things,  a 
chance  to  try,  under  continued  tenure, 
to  recoup  the  losses  suffered  in  their 
stocks  through  the  final  judicial  de- 
struction of  their  ninety-nine-year 
claims.  Accordingly  the  city's  repre- 
sentatives consented  to  provide,  not 
for  purchase,  but  for  the  prima  facie 
right  of  purchase  in  the  indefinite  fu- 
ture. The  moment  that  was  done,  the 
idea  of  fixing  a  price  for  the  properties 
— unless  possibly  as  a  maximum  price 
above  which  the  city  should  never  be 
required  to  pay  had  no  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 

Jacob  and  Esau. 

"Every  great  forward  movement,  at 
some  stage  in  its  development,  reaches 
a  point  where  it  encounters  the  appeal 
made  to  the  weary  and  hungry  Esau 
by  the  astute  and  calculating  Jacob, 
the  appeal  to  exchange  a  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage.  The  people  of  Chi- 
cago, in  their  demand  for  municipal- 
ization of  the  street  cars,  are  faced 
with  a  similar  temptation.  They  are 
appealed  to  to  surrender  the  cause,  in 
exchange  for  certain  'immediate'  im- 
provements in  the  street  car  service. 
They  are  asked  to  do  this  just  as  the 
municipal  ownership  movement  has 
arrived  before  the  gateway  of  possible 
accomplishment. 

"It  has  been  a  long  struggle  which 
has  brought  Chicago  to  this  critical 
juncture.     It  is  no  cause  for  surprise 


that  there  are  determined  efforts  to 
prevent  the  people  from  actually  en- 
tering that  gateway.  The  steps  in  this 
struggle  have  been  many.  First  a  City 
Council  had  to  be  secured  which  would 
not  sell  any  more  franchises.  Then 
people  here  and  there  began  to  agitate 
the  subject^  of  municipalization,  but 
they  were  without  means  of  express- 
ing their  collective  opinion.  The  pub- 
lic policy  act  was  then  passed.  It  was 
difficult  of  operation,  but  people  got  up 
petitions  on  which  popular  votes  were 
had,  and  public  sentiment  was  demon- 
strated to  be  in  favor  of  municipaliza- 
tion. Then  enabling  legislation  to  that 
end  had  to  be  secured.  This  was  final- 
ly obtained  by  a  revolution  in  the  leg- 
islature of  1903.  It  had  then  to  be 
adopted  by  the  people.  It  was  so 
adopted  the  following  year.  Then  the 
ordinance  for  the  issue  of  purchase 
certificates  had  to  be  passed  by  the 
City  Council.  It  was  so  passed  in 
1905.  Then  the  ninety-nine-year  claim, 
that  old  man  of  the  sea,  had  to  be  laid. 
It  was  laid  at  last  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  1906.  One 
thing  more  remained  to  be  done.  The 
validity  of  the  Mueller  law  and  the 
certificate  ordinances  must  be  estab- 
lished in  the  courts.  The  lower  court 
has  already  sustained  these  instru- 
ments and  a  favorable  decision  on  ap- 
peal is  expected  almost  any  day. 

Halting  at  the  Gateway. 

"The  whole  long  course  of  arduous 
preliminaries  has  thus  been  practically 
accomplished,  and  we  are  at  last  with- 
in a  single  step  of  the  point  at  which 
the  actual  acquisition  of  the  properties 
can  presumably  be  proceeded  with — 
when,  behold,  we  are  handed,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  City  Council,  over  the 
Mayor's  veto,  not  a  purchase  of  the 
property,  but  instead  a  1907  edition  of 
'settlement  ordinances,'  merely  reserv- 
ing the  right  of  purchase,  and  hedging 
it  about  so  as  to  render  its  exercise 
unlikely  if  not  practically  impossible. 
The  one  main  argument,  too,  which  is 
urged  in  favor  of  these  measures,  is 
that  they  will  afford  'immediate  im- 
provement' in  the  service.  Such  im- 
provement could  have  been  had  a  de- 
cade ago  under  the  Humphrey  bills  or 
the   Allen    law.      It   could   have    been 
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had  under  any  of  the  tentative  ordi- 
nances of  recent  years.  It  is  a  mis- 
take and  a  degradation  of  public  sen- 
timent to  seek  to  have  this  question 
dominated  at  the  present  moment  sole- 
ly by  the  notion  of  somewhat  hasten- 
ing the  betterment  of  the  service. 

Shall  We  Surrender? 
''When   I  stand  here  quietly  before 
this  club   I   feel  like   speaking  of  the 
traction  situation  in  calm  and  cool  lan- 
guage.    But  when  I  go  out  upon  the 
streets  and  see  the  facts  as  they  are, 
when  I  walk  along  Halsted  street  each 
night  on  my  way  home  and  see  how 
the  people  are  treated,  when  I  remem- 
ber that  they  have  been  treated  in  the 
same  way  year  after  year,  and  when  I 
remember  that  I  have  myself  pleaded 
this    mistreatment   in    undisputed   fig- 
ures before  the  officials  of  the  compa- 
■  nies,  before   the   United   States  Judge 
exercising  direction  over  their  proper- 
ties, before  the  Local  Transportation 
Committee — ever  bent  on  effectuating 
new  grants ;  when  I  see  these  Halsted 
street  cars  to  which  the  hard-working 
and  honest  people  of  the  city  are  cling- 
ing and   into   which   they   are  shoved 
and  jammed    twice    daily    as    though 
they   were   sheep   and   cattle,   when    I 
think  of  how    they    are    peremptorily 
compelled,  out  of  their  modest  means, 
to  pay  full  fares  for  this  indecent  ac- 
commodation    and    these     indignities, 
when    I    remember    how    these    very 
fares,    instead   of    being   used    to    give 
these  honest  people — mechanics,  shop 
girls,   cash     boys,     scrub    women — the 
accommodations  which  they  have  paid 
for,     are     used     for     stock     jockeying 
schemes,  are  used  to  swell  the  estate  of 
Marshall  Field,  are  used  to  boost  the 
price  of  Chicago  City   Railway  stock 
for  J.  P.  Morgan   &  Co.,  are  used  to 
pay  extortionate  fees  for  expensive  at- 
torneys kept  flying  to  New  York  and 
back   to   tighten   old   and   devise   new 
traction    fetters   for   Chicago ;   when   I 
remember   that     these     pending    ordi- 
nances   are    designed     to     condone   all 
these  flagrancies,  to  insure  these  same 
companies  a  most  liberal  price  for  their 
properties     in    case    of    displacement, 
and  in  real  fact  to  bestow  upon  them 
an  indefinite  extension  of  privileges — 
when  I  think  of  these  things^  my  emo- 


tions are  a  bit  stirred,  and  I  ask  my- 
self whether  we  are  really  worthy  of 
proper  street  car  service,  if  we  meekly 
accede  to  the  ultimatums  and  the  con- 
tinued possession  of  our  streets  by 
these  companies — in  order  to  secure 
immediate  improvement  in  the  service. 
If  we  thus  repay  the  misconduct  of  the 
past,  what  else  do  we  do  but  say  to 
these  and  all  other  public  service  com- 
panies :  'You  can  always  despise  and 
tread  upon  us  as  long  as  you  find  it 
convenient  so  to  do,  and  if  you  only 
continue  this  practice  long  enough  and 
hard  enough  we  shall  inevitably  meet 
your  terms  in  the  end.' 

"They  tell  us  we  are  too  weak  and 
inefficient  to  take  over  and  handle  the 
traction  properties  directly.  But  in 
the  words  of  Patrick  Henry,  when 
shall  we  be  stronger?  Will  it  be  when 
these  companies  have  got  us  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  another  twenty-year 
franchise,  a  franchise  covering  practic- 
ally all  the  car  lines  of  the  city  under 
one  great  monopoly,  a  franchise  whose 
features  have  been  deliberately  de- 
signed and  successfully  insisted  upon 
by  the  companies  with  a  view  to  insur- 
ing their  indefinite  tenure  in  the  streets 
of  Chicago? 

Cards  Stacked  the  Other  Way. 

"Under  these  ordinances  municipal 
ownership  is  theoretically  possible,  but 
practically  the  cards  are  stacked 
against  it. 

"(1)  In  the  first  place,  an  improve- 
ment plan  is  projected  which  is  des- 
tined to  occupy,  according  to  estimate, 
not  less  than  five  years,  and  is  likely 
to  occupy  a  longer  period.  Obviously, 
if  these  ordinances  are  adopted,  it  will 
be  regarded  as  inexpedient  and  unrea- 
sonable to  interrupt  the  possession  of 
the  companies  during  that  improve- 
ment period. 

"(2)  The  division  of  profits  is  plain- 
ly calculated  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
both  parties,  from  commercial  motives, 
for  the  continuance  of  the  arrange- 
ment. City  Hall  always  wants  money 
as  well  as  Wall  street. 

"(3)  After  a  period  of  half  a  dozen 
years  the  disparity  between  the  price 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  for  the 
property  and  the  value  of  the  proper- 
ties which  would  then  be  acquired  for 
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that  price  would  be  so  striking  that 
there  would  naturally  be  great  outcry 
against  putting  good  money  into  the 
hole,  as  it  were,  for  purchasing  the 
property. 

A  Rosy  Dream. 

"(4)  The  restrictions  upon  the  right 
of  purchase  are  intended  to  be  and  are 
obstructive.  There  are  three  possible 
purchasers  recognized '  and  provided 
for,  namely ; 

"A  trustee  company,  bound  to  re- 
ceive no  income  above  5  per  cent  of 
investment  plus  5  per  cent  brokerage 
fees,  can  purchase  and  at  the  price  fixed 
in  the  ordinances.  But  what  does  this 
provision  amount  to?  Of  all  the  spe- 
cious claims  and  representations  made 
in  connection  with  these  ordinances, 
the  notion  that  a  trustee  company 
could  be  organized,  with  approximately 
one  hundred  million  dollars  capital,  to 
acquire  this  traction  property,  under  a 
limitation  of  income  to  5  per  cent  on  in- 
vestment and  brokerage  fees,  is  to 
me  the  most  imaginative  and  unfound- 
ed. If  those  who  framed  these  ordi- 
nances really  think  this  notion  could  be 
carried  out,  why  do  they  not  look  up 
such  a  company  now  and  thereby  se- 
cure for  the  city  the  entire  net  receipts 
instead  of  55  per  cent  of  those  receipts. 
Certainly  there  will  never  again  be 
such  a  favorable  time  for  such  accom- 
pany as  the  present,  for  it  could  now 
be  ofifered  as  an  extra  inducement  the 
10  per  cent  bonus  on  the  cost  of  im- 
provements under  these  ordinances. 

"Because  the  wealthy  and  tireless 
street  railroad  man.  Mayor  Johnson, 
has  succeeded,  through  far  more  lib- 
eral terms  than  those  named,  in  bring- 
ing a  trustee  company  into  limited  use 
in  Cleveland,  it  does  not  follow  that 
such  a  company  could  be  organized 
under  the  limitations  of  these  ordi- 
nances and  could  command  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  for  acquiring  and 
operating  our  street  railways  without 
profit.  The  traction  people  made  prac- 
tically no  objection  to  the  insertion  of 
this  trustee  company  feature  into  the 
ordinances.  The  idea  that  such  a  com- 
pany could  actually  be  formed,  is  noth- 
ing but  a  rosy  dream,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  ordinances  permit  pur- 
chase by  such  a  company  without  pay- 


ment of  the  supplemental  bonus  of  20 
per  cent. 

Hedged   Against   Municipalization. 

"The  city  is  only  allowed  to  pur- 
chase on  those  terms  'for  munici- 
pal operation.'  Why  did  the  companies 
insist,  as  they  did  unconditionally,  that 
this  restriction  should  be  in  the  ordi- 
nances? Because  the  city  has  power 
today — or  at  least  will  have  it,  if  the 
Mueller  law  and  certificate  ordinance 
are  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
they  are  expected  to  be — to  acquire 
street  railways  for  leasing.  It  has  no 
power  to  do  so  for  operation.  The 
Mueller  law  requires  municipal  opera- 
tion to  be  authorized  by  a  three-fifths 
vote  of  the  people.  The  companies  be- 
lieve they  can  prevent  that  majority 
from  being  obtained,  and  can  also  pre- 
vent that  requirement  from  being 
changed  in  the  legislature.  To  what 
extent  'do  they  believe  that,  or  in  other 
words,  what  value  do  they  place  on  that 
restriction?  They  value  it  at  20  per  cent 
of  the  purchase  price  of  the  properties. 
They  insisted  that  if  the  city  was  to 
acquire  those,  but  not  for  municipal 
operation,  it  should  pay  20  per  cent 
bonus  on  that  price.  After  the  improve- 
ment of  the  property  that  bonus  would 
be  about  eighteen  million  dollars.  With 
that  much  at  stake,  are  the  companies 
likely  or  are  they  not  likely  to  become 
an  active  political  factor  in  case  the 
city  really  tries  to  secure  a  three-fifths 
vote  for  municipal  operation? 

"To  defend  this  restriction  of  the 
city  to  purchase  for  operation,  on  the 
ground  that  municipal  ownership  with- 
out municipal  operation  is  undesirable, 
is  to  plead  a  hollow  excuse,  nor  is  that 
excuse  improved  by  protestations  at 
the  same  time  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  a 
trustee  company.  The  ordinances  au- 
thorize purchase  by  a  trustee  company 
without  the  supplemental  20  per  cent 
bonus,  it  being  plain  that  such  a 
company  could  never  be  financed.  The 
ordinances  carefully  forbid  the  city, 
however,  to  acquire  the  properties  on 
the  same  terms  for  the  purpose  of 
leasing  to  a  trustee  company  for  op- 
eration. Such  a  company  could  be  or- 
ganized for  thus  operating  the  street 
railroads  under  a  lease,  after  they 
had  been  financed  by  the  city,  for  the 
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company  would  then  need  no  capital. 
In  other  words,  the  ordinances  author- 
ize a  trustee-company  plan  which  is 
plainly  impossible,  and  lay  a  20  per 
cent  penalty  upon  one  which  could  pre- 
sumably be  carried  out.  They  open  a 
sham  way  for  the  use  of  a  trustee  com- 
pany, and  barricade  the  only  practic- 
able way. 

"An  ordinary  company  operating  for 
profit  can  purchase,  but  only  by  paying 
the  20  per  cent  supplemental  bonus  or 
penalty. 

"These  are  the  bulwarks  behind 
which  the  companies  are  entrenched  by 
these  ordinances,  which  are  represent- 
ed by  their  proponents  as  'providing 
for  city  purchase  at  any  time  on  six 
months'  notice,'  and  as  providing,  also, 
for  indirect  municipalization  through  a 
trustee  company. 

Condemnation  Proceedings. 

"Let  me  remind  you  now  of  the  re- 
verse side  of  this  fact,  namely,  that  by 
these  ordinances  the  city  would  prac- 
tically surrender  that  invaluable  right 
which  it  has,  and  of  which  it  should 
never  divest  itself,  the  right,  under  the 
Mueller  law,  to  condemn  street  railway 
properties.  This  right  would  not  be 
legally  surrendered,  but  it  would  be 
practically  surrendered,  because  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  exercise  it,  the 
terms  of  these  ordinances  would  hold 
good  as  a  basis  for  fixing  the  price  un- 
der condemnation. 

"As  against  the  proposed  entrench- 
ment of  our  old  enemy  behind  new  for- 
tifications, I  prefer  to  retain  and  put 
to  use  the  power  of  condemnation.  I 
would  far  rather  trust  to  its  results 
than  to  the  hazardous  prospects  under 
these  ordinances.  I  prefer  it,  too,  be- 
cause appeals  to  the  courts  have  al- 
ways proved  a  wise  choice  in  relation 
to  this  subject. 

"What  is  the  detailed  story  in  this 
direction?  The  traction  companies 
failed  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  the  city 
officials  and  the  press  acquiesced.  Fin- 
ally, however,  the  matter  was  forced 
into  the  courts — and  the  people  won. 
A  transfer  ordinance  was  passed  in 
1890.  It  was  ignored  for  more  than  a 
decade.  Finally  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  courts — and  it  went  into  effect. 
For  forty  years    the    companies  bran- 


dished the  ninety-nine  year  act.  They 
used  it  to  force  a  blanket  twenty-year 
extension  under  the  elder  Harrison,  in 
1883.  They  used  it  to  terrify  and  op- 
press the  spirit  of  self-assertion  for 
many  years  afterward.  At  last  it  was 
challenged  in  the  courts — and  wiped 
out.  The  Mueller  law  was  alleged  to 
be  open  to  legal  question,  and  likewise 
the  seventy-five  million  dollar  certifi- 
cate ordinance.  Finally  both  were 
taken  into  court.  The  people  won  in 
the  court  below,  and  confirmation  by 
the  court  above  is  confidently  expected. 

"It  is  supposed  that  the  city  has  the 
power — and  the  usable  power — to  ac- 
quire street  car  properties  by  the  judi- 
cial process  of  condemnation.  But  trac- 
tion sponsors  are  ever  threatening  us 
on  this  subject  with  fatal  delays  and  a 
ruinous  price  if  purchase  is  attempted 
by  this  process.  The  special  traction 
counsel  has  given  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  Mueller  law  and  the 
certificate  ordinance  are  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  he  believes  they 
will  be,  the  city  could  acquire  the  trac- 
tion properties  by  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings within  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  months.  (See  report  of  valuation 
commission,  page  16.)  I  prefer  to  make 
this  trial — to  prove  and  thus  correct, 
if  need  be,  the  alleged  deficiencies  of 
this  presumably  sovereign,  compre- 
hensive and  efiticient  right.  I  prefer  to 
take  the  chance  that  success,  corre- 
sponding to  the  success  which  has 
been  realized  in  other  cases  of  appeal 
to  the  courts,  would  likewise  be  real- 
ized in  this  case." 

In  Conclusion: 

"I.  These  ordinances  come  before 
us  under  a  shadow  of  suspicion. 

"No  good  ordinances  need  have 
their  friends  shy  at  a  referendum  until 
absolutely   compelled   to   face   one. 

"No  good  ordinances,  for  a  hundred 
million  dollar  deal,  need  be  jammed 
through  the  city  council  at  a  mid- 
night session,  the  only  session  at 
which  they  had  ever  been  considered 
b}-  that  body,  while  every  corporation 
handy-man  lined  up  solidly  for  them. 

"No  good  ordinances  need  have 
been  put  before  the  public  wath  a 
baldly  partisan  official  report,  contain- 
ing no   proper   interpretation   of   their 
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essential  character  and  merely  calcu- 
lated to  boost  them  before  the  public. 

"No  good  ordinances  could  need  the 
campaign  of  pressure  and  special 
pleading  which  is  being  carried  on  in 
favor  of  these  measures,  a  campaign 
backed  by  special  interests,  gray 
wolves,  line  politicians  and  ample  re- 
sources, a  campaign  in  which  the  pro- 
fessed organs  of  publicity  have  be- 
come ardent  advocates,  suppressing, 
garbling  or  playing  up  news  accord- 
ing to  their  partisan  purpose — indeed 
a  hold-up  campaign,  in  which,  under 
the  cry  of  "immediate  improvement  in 
the  service,"  the  very  abuses  of  the  re- 
lentless car  companies  are  turned  into 
pressure  for  new  concessions  to  them. 

"II.  The  ordinances,  as  twenty- 
year  franchises,  are  objectionable  be- 
cause of  their  complexity  and  liability 
to  litigation,  and  because  of  the  ob- 
vious risk  of  placing  the  public  in  a 
position  where  it  requires  such  elab- 
orate instruments  to  define  and  pro- 
tect its  rights. 

"III.  The  ordinances  do  not  amply 
provide  for  new  lines  or  the  under- 
ground trolley.  Their  contingent  pro- 
visions about  subways  necessarily  in- 
volve serious  risk.  They  continue  the 
down-town  loop  system.  They  deny 
transfers  in  the  business  district.  They 
preclude  the  development  of  a  central 
low-fare  zone  for  serving  and  expand- 
ing that  district. 

"IV.  In  disregard  of  the  low-fare 
movement  they  establish  a  fixed  five- 
cent  fare,  thus  taking  away  the  city's 
power  to  regulate  fares,  and  they  at- 
tempt to  excuse  this  by  holding  out 
an  impracticable  method  of  reducing 
fares. 

"V.  They  are  needlessly  and  sus- 
piciously vague  and  indeterminate  as 
to  what  the  legal  rights  and  what  the 
practical  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  the  city  and  the  companies  would 
be  after  the  twenty-year  period. 

"VI.  They  would  help  continue 
and  confirm  that  policy  of  corporate 
management  of  really  public  affairs 
which  has  hitherto  starved  public  ad- 
ministration by  depriving  it  of  talent. 
In  the  long  run  talent  will  follow 
business,  whether  into  City  Hall  or 
into  corporation  oiKices. 


"VII.  While  alleged  to  be  possible 
stepping  stones  to  municipal  owner- 
ship, these  ordinances  belie  municipal- 
ization by  the  company  they  keep — 
and  properly  keep.  They  belie  it  by 
practically  forbidding  the  city  to 
lease,  even  temporarily,  in  working 
out  the  practical  details  of  municipal- 
ization. They  belie  it  by  pretending 
to  favor  a  trustee  company,  as  equiva- 
lent to  municipalization,  while  they 
blockade,  by  a  twenty  per  cent  sup- 
plemental addition  to  price,  the  only 
practicable  way  for  utilizing  such  a 
company.  They  belie  it  by  not  finding 
it  worth  while  to  wait  even  a  few  days 
for  the  anticipated  decision  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  on  the  Mueller 
law  and  the  certificate  ordinance, 
which  decision  should  at  last  define  the 
city's  actual  powers  with  reference  to 
municipalization. 

"VIII.  They  would  entrench  the 
companies  behind  such  financial  pro- 
visions that  municipalization,  even  if 
it  could  be  accomplished,  would  be 
ruinously    handicapped    financially. 

"IX.  They  would  place  municipal- 
ization, and  likewise  any  escape  from 
the  hold  of  the  companies,  during  the 
next  twenty  years,  at  the  mercy  of 
a  two-fifths  minority  vote,  while  the 
traction  and  other  corporate  interests 
would  be  enlisted  to  align  such  a 
minority  against  municipalization, 
and  likewise  to  prevent  legislation  at 
Springfield  changing  the  power  of 
that   minority. 

"X.  They  would  practically  de- 
prive the  city,  for  at  least  the  twenty- 
year  period,  of  the  power  of  con- 
demnation over  the  traction  properties 
— a  power  which  alone  promises  to 
prove  adequate  for  really  clearing  up 
the  traction  situation  and  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  present  -and  fu- 
ture rights  of  the  people." 

There  is  no  single  one  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  Mr.  Hooker  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Mayor  of  his  candidacy  for 
re-election,  in  his  veto  message  to  the 
City  Council,  or  in  the  platform  of  the 
party  which  nominated  him.  There  is, 
in  the  two  series  of  objections,  one 
point  which  is  somewhat  analogous  al- 
though quite  different  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  put  forward.    I  refer  to  the 
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point  with  regard  to  the  reservation 
of  the  right  of  purchase  by  the  city,  to 
a  purchase  for  municipal  operation. 
With  that  solitary  exception,  not  only 
are  Mr.  Hooker's  objections  not  the 
same  as  those  of  Mayor  Dunne,  but 
ar.e  radically  the  opposite  in  principle 
from  those  made  by  the  Mayor  and 
his  friends. 

The  objections  urged  by  Mr.  Hooker 
would  have  destroyed  the  negotiations 
with  regard  to  these  ordinances  from 
the  beginning.  The  objection  which 
he  says  is  the  most  fatal  to  the  ordi- 
nances, namely,  that  the  price  is  fixed 
now — the  terms  of  purchase  are  to  be 
fixed  now — is  the  one  thing  in  which 
the  original  draft  of  the  VVerno  letter 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Mayor  and 
to  all  of  the  gentlemen  whom  he  con- 
sulted at  that  time,  until  we  had  them 
write  it  in  twice  so  that  it  might  be  be- 
yond all  question  that  they  desired  to 
fix  the  price  of  purchase  at  the  present 
time.  That,  I  understand  from  Mr. 
Hooker,  to  be  the  most  objectionable 
feature  of  the  ordinances! 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask,  while  on 
that  point,  in  what  particular  the  situ- 
ation would  be  different  in  that  regard 
if  the  city  now  purchased  the  property 
and  issued  the  securities  under  the 
Mueller  law  to  raise  the  money?  There 
is  absolutely  no  difference  whatever.  In 
fact,  all  of  Mr.  Hooker's  objections,  so 
far  as  I  can  see  them,  which  have  any 
merit  in  them  at  all,  are  simply  quar- 
reling with  the  facts.  They  are  objec- 
tions to  a  state  of  things  with  which 
we  cannot  avoid  dealing; 

He  raises  a  question  with  regard  to 
payment  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
propert}^  in  order  to  create  a  sinking 
fund  with  which  to  purchase  this  prop- 
erty. Remember  that  he  put  that  upon 
the  assumption,  as  he  said,  that  that 
fund  is  going  to  be  religiously  pre- 
served for  the  purpose  of  purchase; 
but  even  in  such  event  he  objects 
to  it  because  he  says  it  is  taxing 
the  shop  girl  and  the  mechanic 
for  what  Mr.  Field  and  others 
should  pay.  I  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Mayor  and  every 
politician  of  any  standing  whatever  in 
this  city,  in  either  party,  are  publicly 
pledged,  over  and  over  again,  not  to 


issue  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  street 
railways;  that  they  have  gone  on  rec- 
ord again  and  again  ;  that  prior  to  these 
negotiations  and  during  them  the 
Mayor  said,  publicly  and  often,  that  he 
would  not  stand  for  the  issue  of  muni- 
cipal bonds  to  purchase  the  street  rail- 
ways. I  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  Mueller  law  bonds  can 
not  be  issued  except  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  existing  limitations  of  the  city 
with  regard  to  bonded  indebtedness,  or 
even  under  the  limitations  which 
would  exist  if  the  new  charter  is 
adopted  and  we  get  the  extreme  bene- 
fit of  the  constitutional  amendment,  if 
we  should  pay  for  these  properties  by 
municipal  bonds  we  would  not  have 
one  dollar  of  credit  left  for  bonds  for 
any  other  municipal  purpose,  and  we 
would  not  have  reached  by  a  great 
many  millions  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  pay  for  this  property  upon 
even  Mr.  Hooker's  theory  of  valuation. 
The  plan  proposed  and  the  method 
which  must  be  adopted  (and  it  is  mere- 
ly quarreling  with  the  facts  to  discuss 
any  other  theory)  is  under  the  special 
certificate  provision  of  the  Mueller  law. 
Under  that  law  those  certificates  can 
be  secured  by  nothing  on  earth  but  the 
property  and  the  revenues  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  must  be  retired  by  the  date 
of  their  maturity  by  means  of  a  sink- 
ing fund  established  for  that  purpose. 
That  sinking  fund,  therefore,  must 
come  out  of  the  shop  girl  and  the  me- 
chanic and  the  millionaire  and  every- 
body else  who  rides  upon  the  street 
car,  and  you  cannot  get  away  from  that 
fact.  There  is  no  use  quarreling  with 
a  situation  which  you  cannot  change. 
Under  the  present  law  (and  we  have 
argued  the  case  in  the  lower  courts  and 
in  the  upper  courts)  no  man  contends 
that  the  Mueller  certificates  or  the 
$75,000,000  ordinance  would  be  legal, 
or  that  the  Mueller  law  under  existing 
conditions  would  be  an  operable  stat- 
ute at  all,  except  on  the  special  certifi- 
cate theory,  and  the  special  certificate 
theory  is  just  what  I  have  stated,  viz. : 
that  the  certificates  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  the  property  which  their  pro- 
ceeds are  used  to  purchase,  and  that 
they  must  be  paid  during  their  life  by 
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a  sinking  fund  established  out  of  the 
revenues  of  that  property. 

Mr.  Hooker  states  his  blind  confi- 
dence that  condemnation  is  the  better 
way.  He  does  not  attempt  to  meet  the 
proposition  that  condemnation  will  not 
be  as  speedy  or  as  effectual  as  the 
method  that  is  provided  for  in  these 
ordinances. 

Now,  as  to  the  valuation.  Mr. 
Hooker  presents  a  table  in  which  he 
says  the  paving  is  $4,342,035.  So  it  is, 
but  he  has  gone  into  the  question  of 
cobble  stones  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
instead  of  the  fact  that  I  have  stated 
before,  and  that  .he  knows  from  the  ex- 
press statement  (it  is  not  left  to  doubt) 
found  in  the  table,  and  put  into  the 
body  of  the  commission  report,  that 
the  value  of  all  this  paving  is  estimated 
.by  the  engineers  at  its  present  depre- 
ciated value.  As  I  said  last  Saturday, 
if  these  cobble  stones  are  worn  out, 
they  are  figured  in  as  worn  out  cobble 
stones  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Hooker  said  they  allowed 
$4,342,035  for  paving.  They  did 
not  allow  any  such  sum  for  pav- 
ing, and  Mr.  Hooker  has  ignored 
the  entire  theory  upon  which  the  $50,- 
000,000  was  arrived  at.  The  $50,000,- 
000  represents  a  compromise  of  a  dif- 
ference between  the  expert  engineers 
upon  the  one  side,  representing  the 
city  and  the  companies'  claims  upon 
the  other,  and  embraced  all  of  the  items 
in  the  report. 

AIR.  HOOKER:  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
there  anything  in  the  report  which 
would  have  enabled  me  to  discover  that 
fact? 

MR.  FISHER:  No,  the  estimate  of 
$50,000,000  and  the  agreement,  as  you 
yourself  stated,  is  not  in  the  report  at 
all.  The  valuation  of  $50,000,000  was 
not  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
port alone,  but,  as  you  yourself  have 
stated,  was  arrived  at  as  a  compromise 
by  the  city. 

What  happened  is  a  very  simple 
thing.  The  Board  of  Engineers  select- 
ed by  the  city  was  asked  to  appraise 
this  property,  tangible  and  intangible, 
and  they  made  an  appraisal  and  they 
said  that  $46,000,000  and  some  odd 
thousands  more  represented,  in  their 
opinion,  with  the  explanations  made  in 
the  report,  the  value  of  the  physical 


and  intangible  property  of  the  compa- 
nies without  making  any  allowance  for 
paving;  that  if  one  allowed  the  entire 
value  of  the  paving,  in  their  judgment, 
the  amount  should  be  $50,994,422,  or 
substantially  $51,000,000. 

Now,  in  that  $46,000,000  or  in  that 
$51,000,000  they  allowed  the  franchise 
values  merely  at  eighteen  months,  plus 
the  value  of  the  additional  definite  term 
franchises  then  unexpired;  and  the 
companies  were  claiming  a  valuation  of 
the  franchises  at  an  average  life  of 
seven  years  instead  of  eighteen  months 
as  figured  by  the  engineers.  That  made 
a  difference  between  them  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  companies  claimed 
in  their  valuations,  the  paving;  they 
claimed  in  their  valuations  the  cable 
property,  without  regard  to  any  de- 
preciation on  account  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  an  obsolete  system ;  they  claimed 
the  right  to  appraise  the  cable  property 
not  only  on  the  south  and  west  sides 
as  going  concerns,  but  to  appraise  it 
on  the  north  side  as  a  going  concern. 
These  and  other  claims  represent 
a  total  divergence  between  the  com- 
panies and  the  city  of  $28,000,000, 
if  you  figure  the  difference  be- 
tween $46,000,000,  the  lower  figure 
of  our  engineers,  and  $74,000,000, 
the  claims  of  the  companies ;  or  a 
difference  of  $23,000,000,  if  you  figure 
the  difference  between  the  engineers' 
figures  allowing  the  paving.  Now,  this 
difference  of  $28,000,000  or  $23,000,000 
was  compromised  by  an  allowance  ;  the 
$28,000,000  was  reduced  by  the  city  to 
$4,000,000,  and  added  to  the  $46,000,000 
making  a  total  of  $50,000,000,  and  we 
unanimously  agreed  upon  it,  the  Mayor 
and  each  and  every  member  of  the  Lo- 
cal Transportation  Committee,  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  and  it  was  done 
with  the  concurrence  and  approval  of 
the  board  of  expert  engineers. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Fisher  was  inter- 
rupted and  an  extended  colloquy  took 
place  between  him  and  Mr.  Hooker  re- 
garding the  correctness  of  the  latter's 
figures  and  the  method  by  which  he 
had  arrived  at  the  amount  of  $4,794,618 
allowed  for  "cable  scrap."  Mr.  Hooker 
inquired  if  that  was  not  practically  the 
figure  allowed. 

MR.  FISHER :  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is  exactly,  Mr.  Hooker,  and  I  do  not 
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know  that  that  is  approximately  cor- 
rect, but  I  know  this,  and  this  perhaps 
would  be  what  you  want  to  get  at;  I 
know  that  there  is  a  difference  of  some- 
where between  $2,000,000  and  $4,000,- 
000  in  the  value  of  the  cable  property 
figured  as  a  going  concern  (that  is, 
that  part  which  was  actually  figured  in 
the  report)  and  the  amount  that  it 
would  be  figured  at  for  converting  it 
into  an  electric  system,  at  the  present 
stage.  I  know  also,  and  the  engineers 
knew  that  an  estimate  of  the  latter  kind 
would  not  allow  anything  whatever  for 
the  use  of  this  cable  property  during 
the  period  of  conversion.  The  engin- 
eers estimated  that  if  we  owned  the 
property  today — if  the  city  of  Chicago 
had  acquired  it — that  we  would  wish 
to  continue  the  use  of  the  cable  tracks 
during  the  period  of  conversion  from 
cable  to  electricity,  and  convert  it  as 
we  could  from  day  to  day,  and  that 
the  right  to  use  that  cable  equipment 
(I  mean  those  tracks)  not  for  cable 
purposes,  but  for  the  purpose  of  run- 
ning trolley  cars  over  them  (because 
they  are  the  same  rails  exactly  and  the 
same  roadbed  as  we  use  to  operate  the 
cable  tracks)  had  a  distinct  value  and 
should  be  allowed  for. 

Now,  that  estimate  was  not  made  by 
them  and  made  a  part  of  this  report, 
for  the  following  reason — and  again 
we  are  simply  quarreling  with  the  facts 
as  I  see  them,  if  we  take  that  particular 
item  in  the  estimate.  The  mistake  was 
made  back  in  1858  in  that  ordinance 
which  ]\Ir.  Hooker  refers  to  as  being 
similar  to  those  that  are  now  in  exist- 
ence. It  was  there  provided  that  these 
companies  should,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  25-year  period,  have  the  right  to 
operate  thereafter  until  the  city  pur- 
chased the  property  upon  an  appraise- 
ment. Now  that  is  not  a  disadvantage 
to  the  city  which  Mr.  Hooker  says  was 
capitalized,  but  is  a  right  of  the  com- 
panies, given  as  such  in  the  ordinance 
of  1858.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
difference  there  is  in  law  or  in  morals 
between  a  right  of  the  company  to  op- 
erate until  we  purchase,  and  estimating 
the  value  of  the  right  to  operate  until 
we  purchase,  and  the  right  that  a  com- 
pany has  to  run  a  definite  period  of 
five,  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years? 


It  is  exactly  the  same  thing  in  either 
case.  It  is  defined  in  the  law  merely 
as  the  consent  of  the  municipality  to 
the  occupation  of  the  public  streets 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  in  the 
ordinances,  and  it  is  the  same  in  law, 
it  is  the  same  in  fact,  and  it  is  the  same 
in  morals. 

Now,  it  was  provided  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  1858  that  these  companies 
should  have  the  right  to  operate  until 
the  city  of  Chicago  purchased.  We 
come  to  them  today,  and  say,  "What 
is  the  value  of  that  right?"  They  say, 
"How  soon  are  you  likely  to  purchase? 
How  soon  can  you  purchase?  What 
are  the  legal,  financial  or  political  dis- 
advantages in  the  way  to  prevent  your 
purchasing  beyond  a  certain  period, 
because  in  the  last  analysis  our  right 
to  occupy  your  streets  continues  until 
you  do  in  fact  buy."  And  if  we  are 
going  to  buy  it  ourselves  for  munic- 
ipal purposes,  their  right  is  dependent 
upon  the  exercise  of  our  powers  under 
the  Mueller  law,  and  our  ability  to 
finance  the  certificates  under  that  law, 
isn't  it?  Whatever  that  right  is,  and 
however  long  it  will  run  in  fact,  that 
is  the  so-called  franchise  right  upon 
that  street. 

Now,  the  provisions  of  the  old  ordi- 
nance of  1858  in  regard  to  appraisal 
are  unfortunately  most  vague  and  in- 
definite. There  are  no  provisions,  or 
proper  provisions,  with  regard  -to  this 
appraisement.  There  is  a  provision  that 
the  city  shall  elect  one  appraiser  and 
the  companies  another,  and  that  they 
two  shall  agree  upon  a  third.  There 
is  no '  provision  as  to  what  shall 
happen  if  they  fail  to  agree.  There 
are  none  of  the  remedies  and  meth- 
ods provided  which  have  been  worked 
out  by  a  series  of  unfortunate  ex- 
periments of  lawyers  covering  ap- 
praisal purchases.  Any  lawyer  who 
has  had  anything  to  do  with  pur- 
chase by  appraisal  understands  that 
unless  the  terms  of  appraisal  are 
most  carefully  Avorked  out  and 
most  exactly  defined  and  set  forth 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  enforce 
them  and  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  appraisal  are  enormous  unless 
these  particular  things,  are  worked  out. 
There  are  great  opportunities  for  delay, 
and  delay  which  may  not  be  all  due  to 
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the  simple  desire  for  procrastination, 
but  delay  which  might  result  at  least 
in  part  from  honest  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  respective 
parties  as  to  how  their  interests  should 
be  protected. 

That  is  the  city's  position  in  regard 
to  those  matters.  What  is  the  com- 
panies' position — and  remember  that 
we  are  trying  to  arrive  at  a  settlement 
between  two  interests? 

The  companies'  position  is  this ;  that 
because  the  city  of  Chicago  made  a 
grant  of  extensions  on  certain  streets, 
that  during  the  life  of  the  extensions, 
which  was  in  each  case  twenty  years 
from  date,  the  companies  should  be  un- 
der obligation  to  furnish  to  the  passen- 
gers a  continuous  ride  over  the  exten- 
sion and  over  the  main  line  to  and  from 
the  heart  of  the  city  for  a  single  fare  of 
5  cents,  and  the  claim  is  put  up  by  the 
companies  and  authorities  are  cited  in 
support  of  it  to  establish  the  point,  that 
the  companies  having  that  obligation 
had  the  reciprocal  right  to  continue  to 
operate  during  the  period  for  which  the 
obligation  continued,  namely  the  pe- 
riod of  the  extension ;  and  there  are 
certain  authorities  which,  broadly 
speaking,  support  that  view. 

My  own  judgment  is,  and  I  have 
stated  it,  that  the  authorities  are  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  present  or- 
dinances, and  that  that  would  not  be 
the  law.  However,  as  I  stated  before, 
the  one  limitation  that  all  of  us  recog- 
nize is  that  no  one  can  foretell  the  re- 
sult of  a  lawsuit.  We  would  have  a 
lawsuit  in  that  event,  and  the  settle- 
ment or  getting  rid  of  that  question  is 
worth  something.  I  do  not  say  how 
much,  but  with  that  claim  there  and 
authorities  giving  color  to  it,  it  is  worth 
something  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Now,  the  cable  systems  the  compa- 
nies have  the  right  to  operate.  It  is 
true  they  are  not  being  operated  as 
cable  systems ;  they  are  being  operated 
by  electricity,  under  a  series  of  two  or- 
dinances relating  to  two  separate  sys- 
tems which  the  Mayor  insisted  upon 
and  which  went  into  force  on  account 
of  his  position,  that  the  city  should 
have  the  right  to  terminate  those  trol- 
ley rights  whenever  the  city  desired, 
and  that  unless  within  thirty  or  sixty 
days,  whichever  it  was,  the  company 


removes  the  entire  trolley  equip- 
ment from  the  streets  on  which 
it  is  placed,  they  lose  all  right, 
title  and  interest  to  the  property 
and  it  passes  to  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. Consequently,  the  companies, 
as  a  result  of  the  legal  situation,  in  or- 
der to  protect  their  rights  in  the  streets, 
must  maintain  the  cable  slots  there 
ready  to  resume  cable  operations ;  and 
when  we  come  to  appraise  the  property 
we  must  appraise  it  in  view  of  the  legal 
situation  which  we  have  ourselves  cre- 
ated. So  that,  in  my  judgment — and  I 
have  no  desire  to  support  their  claims, 
I  would  be  delighted  if  I  felt  I  could 
say  or  could  have  said  at  any  time  that 
in  my  judgment  that  claim  would  not 
be  sustained — but  in  my  judgment  it 
would  be  sustained  in  the  courts.  In 
my  judgment,  the  situation  would  be 
such  that  under  the  ordinance  of  1858, 
as  they  have  claimed  that  that  property 
was  cable  property,  and  although  op- 
erating by  electricity,  subject  to  being 
sent  back  to  the  cable  system  at  any 
time,  that  they  would  have  the  right 
to  continue  operating  until  a  purchase 
by  the  city. 

MR.  GREGORY  :  They  haven't  any 
vested  right  under  the  ordinance  of 
1858? 

MR.  FISHER:  They  claim  they 
have,  and  of  course  that  is  a  question. 
I  have  read  very  carefully  and  repeat- 
edly and  made  a  close  study  of  the  cable 
ordinance.  I  think  there  is  enough  of 
a  question  that  if  I  were  litigating  the 
matter  on  behalf  of  the  city  I  should 
raise  the  point  in  the  court,  but  I 
should  not  expect  to  be  sustained.  The 
right  was  given  them  absolutely  free 
of  limitation  to  convert  their  lines  from 
horse  power  lines  into  cable  lines.  I 
do  not  see  any  way  of  escaping  the 
logical  conclusion  of  that.  If  anybody 
else  does,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Now,  what  we  did  was  this :  As  a 
compromise  upon  that  proposition  we 
insisted  upon  not  accepting  in  any  way 
the  value  of  their  cable  properties  on 
the  North  Side,  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  Wells  street;  we  wiped  the 
whole  thing  off  as  scrap,  the  whole 
thing  with  the  exception  of  Wells 
street.  We  allowed  a  value  on  the 
cable  property  on  the  West  and  South 
sides  on  the  theory  that  it  would  be  an 
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operating  cable,  and  that  makes  a  dif- 
ference of  several  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  estimate. 

MR.  WATSON  :  Well,  do  those  ca- 
ble roads  come  into  the  item  of  $4,342,- 
035? 

MR.  FISHER:    They  do. 

MR.  WATSON:  Those  items  are 
included  in  the  $4,000,000  item? 

MR.  FISHER:  Decidedly  so.  The 
franchise  proposition  is  based  entirely 
on  the  earnings  and  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  physical  property  at  all. 

I  did  not  finish  the  question  of  pav- 
ing. 

The  paving  proposition  was  based  on 
this  theory :  The  paving  at  its  present 
value  is  taken  from  the  railroad  and 
at  the  exact  amount  of  $4,342,035.  It 
is  true,  as  I  contend  the  law  to  be,  that 
the  title  to  that  paving  is  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  and  not  in  the  companies. 
Of  course,  they  claim  differently.  They 
claim  that  the  paving  of  their  right  of 
way  is  no  dififerent  than  the  foundation 
imder  the  paving,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
paving  and  a  part  of  their  road ;  that 
the  whole  thing  is  the  roadbed,  and 
that  w'e  would  have  to  figure  the  phys- 
ical property  as  including  the  paving 
under  the  ordinance  of  1858.  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  think  there  is  a  difference 
in  that  regard  between  the  roadbed 
proper  and  the  paving.  However,  that 
is  their  claim. 

That  was  disallowed.  The  claim, 
however,  was  put  forward  that  if  the 
property  is  not  the  property  of  the 
companies  as  physical  property,  it  does 
have  a  bearing  upon  increasing  the 
value  of  their  unexpired  franchises, 
and  they  cite  in  support  of  that  conten- 
tion the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  this  state  which  sustained  the  spe- 
cial assessment  of  a  street  pavement 
upon  the  right  of  way  of  a  street  rail- 
road company  in  a  particular  street, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  street  paving 
did  in  fact  enhance  the  value  of  the 
franchise  and  operating  right  in  that 
street.  It  must  be  clear  that  if  we 
can  levy  an  assessment  of  $100,000  for 
paving  a  given  street,  upon  a  street 
railroad  in  the  middle  of  that  street, 
on  the  theory  that  the  right  of  way  is 
enhanced  $100,000  in  value  by  reason 
of  the  paving,  we  have  got  to  give  some 
recognition  to  the  theory  in  regard  to 


the  paving  in  this  case.  Personally  I 
declined  to  recommend  any  allowance 
for  it.  The  Board  of  Engineers  said 
possibly  some  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  paving,  but  they  left  the 
whole  question  to  the  committee,  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  done  as  an  expert 
engineering  proposition,  but  would 
have  to  be  done  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples as  to  what  allowance  should  be 
made  for  an  item  of  that  kind. 

The  franchise  values  are  the  last  of 
the  four  items  given  by  Mr.  Hooker. 
The  franchise  values  were  figured  in 
this  way :  I  have  stated  to  you  what 
the  theory  is  in  regard  to  their  rights 
on  the  street,  where  they  have  the  right 
to  operate  until  the  city  purchases,  on 
an  appraised  valuation.  The  question 
there  was  left  entirely,  of  course,  to 
some  method  of  determining  what  that 
right  was  and  how  long  that  right 
would  probably  continue.  Now  we  dis- 
regarded entirely  every  extension  the- 
ory that  was  brought  out  in  any  way. 
We  paid  no  attention  to  that  at  all,  but 
we  consulted  with  Major  Tolman,  who 
represented  the  city  in  the  99-year  case, 
and  we  took  it  up  with  Mayor  Dunne 
himself,  who  is  a  judge  and  a  lawyer, 
and  we  all  agreed  that  the  city  would 
have  to  concede  that  the  right  was 
good  for  eighteen  months.  No  one 
suggested  less  than  twelve  and  many 
of  us  were  of  the  opinion  that  twenty- 
four  months  would  be  nearer  the  actual 
facts,  and  it  was  agreed  with  absolute 
unanimity  that  eighteen  months  was 
the  best  and  that  it,  if  anything,  was  in 
favor  of  the  city  and  not  in  favor  of 
the  companies.  That  is  the  way  that 
eighteen  months  was  arrived  at.  Each 
of  the  other  franchises  was  figured 
as  to  the  actual  value  of  those  fran- 
chises. 

MR.  POST:  May  I  ask  you  some 
questions  in  reference  to  what  Mr. 
Hooker    has  said? 

MR.  FISHER:    Certainly. 

MR.  POST:  I  understood  him  to 
say  that  in  figuring  the  value  of  these 
outlying  franchises,  the  basis  of  con- 
sideration was  the  right  of  operation  as 
a  unified  system.    Is  he  correct  in  that? 

MR.  FISHER :  He  is  correct  in  that 
in  this  way :  The  engineers  consulted 
with  the  expert  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  probably  the  best 
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man  in  this  country,  unless  it  is  Mr. 
Cooley,  who  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission, and  they  agreed  that  we  would 
have  to  figure  that  the  city  of  Chicago 
would  do  what  was  the  rational  and 
sane  thing  to  do  for  all  of  its  interests. 
Upon  an  examination  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem, taking  that  part  which  would  be 
available  for  municipal  purchase  or  the 
right  to  take  over  at  an  earlier  date 
than  that  which  would  run  for  a  longer 
period,  it  was  presumed  that  the  city 
of  Chicago  would  not  proceed  piece- 
meal to  take  away  parts  which  it  could 
take,  because  to  do  that  would  so  in- 
juriously affect  the  people  and  the  city 
as  an  organization,  financially,  that  the 
city  would  not  act  in  that  way.  It  was 
argued  that  such  action  would  be 
against  the  financial  interests  of  the 
city  and  against  the  interests  of  the 
people  as  a  traveling  public,  and  that 
if  they  figured  the  revenue  of  the  entire 
system  it  was  obvious  that  while  they 
might  allow  certain  parts  of  the  system 
a  larger  value  than  they  would  be  en- 
titled to  if  figured  as  dissevered  and 
separate  part^,  yet  that  when  they  fig- 
ured it  as  an  entirety  and  merely  took 
the  proportion  of  the  profits  that  would 
go  to  the  unexpired  portion,  and  gave 
the  rest  of  the  system  the  pro- 
portion that  would  go  to  it  as 
part  of  the  system,  it  would  op- 
erate to  the  advantage  of  the  muni- 
cipality and  to  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, because  the  expired  portions  and 
the  interests  which  produced  largely 
the  best  revenue  were  in  the  city's 
share  of  the  system.  So  what  they  did 
was  to  take  the  entire  net  revenues,  as- 
suming it  to  be  used  as  an  entirety,  and 
proportion  it,  and,  assuming  the  city 
had  the  right  to  talce  over  these  earlier 
^nd  more  valuable  franchises  in  the 
central  part  of  the  system,  the  city 
would  be  entitled  to  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  net  revenues.  That  was 
the  basis  of  the  settlement. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  consume 
all  the  time  available  this  afternoon 
and  will  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor  in 
order  to  permit  others  to  discuss  the 
question. 

MR.  ROBINS:  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  just  one  or  two  things  that  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the   members  of  this  club.     You   will 


not  see  the  address  of  this  afternoon 
elaborated  in  the  papers  tomorrow 
morning.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  a  docu- 
ment that  the  papers  that  elaborated 
the  address  of  last  Saturday  afternoon 
will  care  to  elaborate.  Some  of  you 
may  think  it  of  sufficient  importance 
to  have  it  published  and  distributed  in 
the  city.  It  is  a  disinterested,  and  in 
my  judgment  an  intelligent  and  com- 
prehensive criticism  of  these  ordi- 
nances, and  the  people  of  this  city  are 
entitled  to  have  it,  because  such  a  thing 
has  not  occurred,  up  to  this  time,  in 
this  great  discussion. 

I  think  I  am  aware,  at  this  moment, 
of  the  reason  for  certain  extraordinary 
things  in  the  last  six  months'  history 
of  the  traction  story  in  Chicago.  I 
think  I  know  now  why  when  the  Wer- 
no  letter  came  out  it  was  condemned 
unqualifiedly  in  that  portion  of  the 
press  that  are  today  unqualifiedly  en- 
dorsing the  present  ordinances.  It  was 
spoken  of  as  foolish  and  absurd,  and 
it  was  said  that,  of  course,  the  trac- 
tion companies  would  give  no  consid- 
eration to  it.  That  was  after  consid- 
eration of  that  letter,  after  it  had  been 
published  and  considered. 

I  also  remember,  at  that  time,  or  I 
seem  to  remember,  that  these  same  or- 
gans of  public  opinion  were  speaking 
very  disrespectfully  of  the  special  trac- 
tion counsel  of  Chicago.  They  re- 
ferred to  him  in  terms  that  those  of  us 
who  had  known  him  and  had  honored 
him,  those  of  us  who  had  been  glad 
to  learn  the  right  of  civic  policies  at 
his  feet,  considered  absolutely  in- 
famous for  any  organ  in  this  city  to 
publish.  I  noticed  upon  my  return  to 
the  city  an  extraordinary  change  on  the 
part  of  those  organs  of  public  opinion. 
It  was  now  "special  traction  counsel, 
Fisher,"  and  he  was  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms  in  certain  quarters  where 
he  had  been  condemned  unmeasurably 
before.  That  was  interesting.  I  won- 
dered if  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
the  special  counsel  had  brought  those 
editorial  writers  into  camp  along  with 
many  others. 

The  ordinances  came  out ;  they 
seemed  to  present  features  of  question 
and  of  criticism.  It  was  said  that  they 
would  be  changed  in  their  final  drafts. 
There  was  a  time  when  there  was  a 
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new  edition  of  those  ordinances  every 
day,  and  you  had  to  get  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  the  evening  papers  to  read  there 
what  the  ordinances  contained.  Final- 
ly those  ordinances  came  out,  and  they 
had  in  the  last  analysis  to  be  refused 
by  certain  members  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil and  the  Mayor  of  the  city.  Those 
members  of  the  City  Council  at  least 
had  no  political  capital  to  make  by  op- 
posing them,  but  tremendous  political 
advantage  if  they  could  find  it  in  their 
consciences  to  fall  in  line  with  this 
great  proposition  that  was  saving  Chi- 
cago. But  those  men,  one  of  them  a 
Republican  of  unreproached  and  abso- 
lutely unassailable  reputation,  Beilfuss, 
a  man  who  thinks  for  himself,  a  man 
whom  no  organization  has  been  able  to 
put  a  collar  on,  that  man  refused  to  fol- 
low the  whip  and  spur  and  voted 
against  those  ordinances  every  time  he 
had  a  chance.  There  were  twelve  of 
those  men  whose  reputations  are 
among  the  first  in  the  City  Council  and 
the  persuasive  oratory  of  the  special 
traction  counsel  and  all  the  advantage 
of  public  position  in  standing  in  such 
a  place,  with  great  papers  ready  to  pub- 
lish their  names  and  give  their  pictures 
and  tell  their  records,  could  not  drive 
those  men  into  camp. 

It  seems  to  me  that  now  I  know 
why  these  ordinances  should  have  been 
passed  without  a  referendum.  I  did  not 
know  it  until  this  afternoon.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  understand  now  why 
they  had  to  be  passed,  even  though  al- 
dermen broke  their  pledges  and  mayors 
forgot  their  obligations  on  which  they 
were  elected,  that  they  were  not  to  be 
so  passed.  It  seems  to  me  I  can  under- 
stand why  they  should  be  jammed 
through  at  10  minutes  to  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning  with  many  amendments 
filed  that  night,  and  the  whole  gray 
wolf  pack  howling  at  the  heels  of  the 
majority  to  jam  them  through.  It 
seems  to  me  that  those  three  extraordi- 
nary facts  in  the  last  six  months  are 
probably  now  explained. 

I  hope  that  this  particular  document 
which  is  the  measured  judgment  of  an 
informed  man — a  man  who  possibly 
knows  more  about  traction  matters 
than  anybody  in  Chicago  except 
the  special  traction  counsel  —  I 
hope     it    will     now    be    submitted   to 


the  voters  of  Chicago;  and  I 
suggest  to  you  to  follow  the  at- 
titude of  the  press  upon  it  and  see 
whether  or  not  its  merits  and  charac- 
ter are  properly  appreciated  in  the  edi- 
torial rooms  of  those  organs  of  dark- 
ness, the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Record- 
Herald,  the  Inter-Ocean  and  the 
Chronicle  of  this  city — yes,  and  the 
Daily  News. 

MR.  GOODWIN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  I  represent  the  average  at- 
titude, the  attitude  of  the  average  man, 
when  I  say  that  I  am  not  interested,  in 
what  the  companies  claimed  before  the 
committee.  I  am  not  interested  in  the 
franchise  rights,  or  the  extent  of  the 
franchise  rights  which  the  companies 
claimed.  I  have  had  some  experience 
in  the  last  eight  years  with  reference 
to  the  claims  of  the  companies,  with 
reference  to  their  rights,  and  to  the 
extent  of  them,  and  it  has  been  an  ex- 
perience of  claims  by  the  companies 
which  could  not  be  substantiated  in 
court  or  out  of  it.  We  know  that  when 
a  personal  injury  suit  is  filed  it  may 
be  filed  for  $20,000,  but  the  plaintiff 
is  often  willing  to  compromise  on  $250. 

"Now,  with  reference  to  that  paving 
argument,  I  just  want  to  say  a  word. 
$4,342,035  is  allowed  for  paving.  Now 
what  is  it?  When  ordinances  were 
passed  in  the  '50s  and  '60s  and  in  the 
'70s  and  the  '80s  and  the  '90s,  the  city 
of  Chicago,  through  its  aldermen,  was 
very  moderate  on  the  subject  of  com- 
pensation. It  took  license  fees  com- 
puted in  a  very  irrational  way,  which 
amounted  to  a  very  small  amount,  and 
in  addition  the  obligation  of  the  com- 
pany to  pave  its  right  of  way.  That 
represented  all  the  compensation  com- 
ing from  the  company  to  the  city.  The 
modest  amount  paid  in  cash  and  the 
modest   amount   expended    in    paving. 

There  gentlemen,  you  have  the  net 
result  of  what  is  left  of  all  that  the 
companies  have  ever  paid  in  the  last 
half  century  in  paving,  and  they  want 
you  to  pay  for  it  again.  They  gave 
it  as  a  compensation  and  as  practically 
the  only  compensation  coming  from 
the  company  to  the  city,  and  now 
they  want  it  to  come  back  again  as 
an  item  to  be  paid  for,  when  it  is  the 
property  of  the  city.  I  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  that  the   city  not  only  has   the 
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legal  title  to  that  paving  but  it  has 
the  equitable  title  to  it,  for  it  has  paid 
for  it  over  and  over  again. 

Now  I  want  to  say  one  more  word 
with  reference  to  this  question :  They 
say  that  it  ought  to  be  paid  for  be- 
cause it  betters  their  property,  that  by 
investing  that  in  paving  they  have  bet- 
tered their  property  and  if  the  city  is 
going  to  take  over  their  property  they 
ought  to  add  some  value  on  account 
of  the  betterment  of  the  paving  in- 
terest. I  don't  know  why  the  city 
should  not,  on  that  same  account,  add 
something  on  account  of  the  better- 
ment which  the  paving  outside  gives 
them. 

When  they  say  franchise  $9,016,- 
971,  they  have  the  full  value  of  their 
physical  property ;  they  have  the  value 
of  the  cable  which  they  are  not  using 
and  are  not  going  to  use,  and  why 
haven't  they  stated  every  item  going 
into  the  value  of  their  property? 

Now,  with  reference  to  those  fran- 
chise values,  I  understand — I  may  not 
be  correct— that  $4,000,000  of  it  repre- 
sents the  value  of  the  outlying  lines 
and  that  $5,000,000  of  it  represents  the 
value  of  an  18-months  user  of  the  rest 
of  the  lines." 

MR.  HOOKER:  As  near  is  I  can 
make  out  from  the  figures. 

MR.  GOODWIN:  Now,  gentle- 
men, if  the  right  to  use  the  rest  of 
the  lines,  where  the  franchises  have 
expired,  for  18  months  is  worth  $5,000,- 
000  more  than  a  reasonable  return  up- 
on the  value  of  the  property,  I  think 
it  must  be  the  contention  that  first 
the  company  receives  a  fair  return  up- 
on that  $32,000,000,  that  the  return 
that  it  receives  upon  the  $32,000,000 
is  not  chargeable  to  franchises,  it  is 
only  chargable  to  the  $32,000,000  and 
that  in  addition  to  what  it  is  to  receive 
upon  the  $32,000,000  it  is,  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  street,  capable 
of  receiving  $5,000,000  more  profit  in 
18  months  out  of  the  use  of  the  fran- 
chises. In  other  words,  that  the  ability 
to  charge  more  than  a  reasonable 
charge  upon  the  physical  assets,  the 
ability  to  charge  more  than  a  reason- 
able return  upon  the  money  actually 
invested  in  the  business  is  worth  three 
and  two-thirds  millions  of  dollars  a 
year. 


I  am  not  primarily  an  advocate  of 
municipal  ownership,  for  municipal 
ownership's  sake.  I  care  only  for  good 
service  for  good  service's  sake,  and  if 
I  am  in  any  way  an  advocate  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  I  am  an  advocate  for 
it  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  that  good 
service.  But,  if  the  right  to  use  these 
streets  is  worth  two  and  two-thirds 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  I  am  inclined 
to  become  a  radical  municipal  owner- 
ship and  municipal  operation  advocate 
for  the  sake  of  municipal  operation 
and  municipal  ownership. 

But  it  has  no  such  value  as  that. 
It  has  none.  In  the  contemplation  of 
the  law  all  they  are  entitled  to  receive 
is  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  their 
actual  investment  which  is  $32,000,000, 
we  will  say.  If  they  charge  more  than 
that  it  is  because  they  are  charging 
too  much  fare,  and  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Chicago  has  the  right 
tomorrow  to  reduce  that  fare  and  to 
reduce  it  to  any  extent  so  long  as  they 
leave  the  right  to  receive  a  fair  return 
upon  the  $32,000,000. 


THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

In  regard  to  the  work  of  the  state 
legislature  during  the  week,  Mr.  Wil- 
son last  Saturday  reported  as  follows : 

A  bill  passed  the  Senate  this  week 
providing  that  in  civil  cases  juries 
should  not  bemused  unless  asked  for. 
The  grand  jury  bill  is  still  pending  in 
the  House  Committee. 

An  amendment  has  been  proposed  to 
the  child  labor  law,  enabling  children 
to  be  employed  in  truck  gardens  for 
two  or  three  months  during  the  sum- 
mer, provided  they  attend  school  110 
days  during  the  year. 

Two  bills  with  reference  to  the  ju- 
venile court  law  were  discussed  during 
the  week  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Judiciary.  One  of  these  was  a  bill 
providing  for  a  law  to  legalize  adop- 
tions. In  a  great  many  instances  par- 
ents leave  their  children  and  they  are 
taken  possession  of  by  the  various 
homes,  and  afterwards  the  parents  de- 
sire to  secure  possession  of  the  chil- 
dren. This  proposed  law  is  intended 
to  prevent  the  parents  from  recovering 
children,  after  they  have  given  them 
over  to  the  court  or  deserted  them. 
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Another  bill  in  connection  with  the 
juvenile  court  is  brought  up  by  Peoria 
County,  which  has  a  Probate  Court, 
but  has  been  having  the  county  court 
do  the  juvenile  work.  Some  years  ago 
Judge  Tuley  gave  an  opinion  that  the 
work  should  be  done  by  the  probate 
court  in  counties  which  have  probate 
courts.  This  was  news  to  the  mem- 
bers from  Peoria,  and  they  are  now 
investigating  the  subject. 

The  civil  service  bill,  exempting 
treasurers  of  state  institutions,  has 
passed  the  Senate.  The  civil  service 
bill  covering  all  state  employes  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee. 

Before  the  Appropriation  Committee 
the  most  important  proposition  was 
the  bill  providing  an  appropriation  of 
over  $300,000  for  the  purchase  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
connection  with  tire  University  of  Il- 
linois. 

•  The  negotiable  instrument  law, 
which  was  drawn  several  years  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity  in 
the  various  states,  was  discussed  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Wednesday 
evening  by  Judge  Mack  and  Mr.  Rich- 
berg.  The  matter  will  be  taken  up 
again  this  week.  Twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight  states  have  adopted  this 
uniform  law,  with  probably  some  va- 
riations as  to  certain  of  the  provisions. 

A  bill  on  divorce  passed  the  Senate 
during  the  week,  which  provides  that 
no  decree  shall  be  entered  until  a  cer- 
tain time  after  the  suit  has  been  com- 
menced. 

Three  matters  concerning  elec- 
tions were  brought  up  during  the  week, 
one  consisting  of  a  resolution  for 
amending  the  constitution  so  as  to 
permit  more  than  one  vote.  The  sec- 
ond was  a  resolution  introduced  in  the 
house  calling  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  do  away  with 
minority  representation.  The  provis- 
ion for  the  most  part,  is  a  copy  of  the 
original  Sec.  7  of  Art.  4  of  the  Consti- 
tution, with  the  change  that  Chicago 
should  be  divided  into  districts  as 
nearly  equal  in  population  as  possible. 
The  other  matter  of  importance  with 
reference  to  elections  came  up  in  the 
Committee  of  Aliscellaneous  Subjects. 
This  was  a  bill  to  prohibit  corporations 


from  contributing  to  campaign  funds 
and  is  modeled  after  the  New  York 
law.  There  was  considerable  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill.  The  men  who  were 
opposed  to  it  took  the  position  that 
they  could  see  no  reason  why  one  man 
or  organization  should  be  permitted  to 
contribute  while  a  corporation  should 
not.  Others  simply  argued  that  it  is 
impossible  to  run  campaigns  without 
money. 

During  the  week  the  Chicago  Char- 
ter bill  was  introduced  and  with  it  five 
other  bills  providing  for  control  of  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  clubs ;  a  provision  as 
to  the  dismissal  of  bailiffs  or  clerks  by 
Municipal  Court  Judges  on  proper 
hearing,  and  the  election  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court  Judges  in  April ;  another 
with  reference  to  Sunday  closing  ordi- 
nances, giving  the  Council  full  power, 
and  lastly  one  repealing  the  so-called 
Juul  law  tax  limitation.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  latter  is  provided  for  in 
the  new  charter. 

Railroad  matters  have  engrossed  the 
Legislature  possibly  more  than  any- 
thing else  during  the  present  week. 
In  the  Senate  a  bill  was  passed  pro- 
viding that  two  cents  shall  be  the 
maximum  rate  where  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  a  railroad  per  mile  are  $6,000 
or  more ;  2^^  cents  where  their  earn- 
ings are  between  $4,000  and  $6,000; 
and  3  cents  where  the  gross  earnings 
are  below  $4,000.  This  bill  is  now  be- 
fore the  House. 

In  the  House,  the  reciprocal  demur- 
rage bill  was  reported  from  commit- 
tee. It  was  changed  somewhat  and 
now  provides  that  roads  shall  be  giv- 
en 96  hours  instead  of  48  hours  in 
which  to  furnish  cars  before  the  de- 
murrage shall  begin.  The  demurrage 
is  fixed  at  one  dollar  a  day.  The  time 
of  travel  is  reduced  from  75  miles  a 
day  to  60  miles  a  day,  but  this  does 
not  apply  to  live  stock  or  perishable 
freight. 

A  bill  was  discussed  in  the  House 
Commitee  on  Judiciary  during  the 
week,  which  limits  the  accumulation  of 
estates.  It  would  make  a  somewhat 
radical  change  in  the  present  law. 
The  law  now  provides  that  accumula- 
tions may  go  for  the  life  of  a  person 
in  being  and  twenty-one  years  after. 
This  bill  changes  "and"  to  "or,"  mak- 
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ing  it  "during  the  life  of  a  person  in 
being,  or  twenty-one  years  thereafter." 
This  law  has  no  reference  whatever  to 
trusts.  It  simply  provides  for  es- 
tates that  accumulate.  The  man  who 
drew  the  bill  explained  that  he  did  so 
after  making  a  thorough  and  careful 
study  of  the  will  of  Marshall  Field. 

Fraternal  insurance  was  brought  up 
in  the  house  during  the  week.  This 
is  mentioned  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
a  lesson  in  the  manner  of  introducing 
bills.  A  man  who  is  in  the  legislature 
from  the  Springfield  district  has  in- 
troduced a  volume  of  bills  on  insurance 
matters.  He  is  an  agent  for  the  old 
line  companies.  He  introduced  one 
bill  providing  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  by-laws  of  the  mutual  life 
companies  until  the  proposition  had 
been  submitted  to  the  members  of  the 
organizations  and  the  consent  of  at 
least  a  majority  obtained.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  various  organizations  af- 
fected appeared  before  the  committee 
and  told  them  the  legislature  was  very 
radical.  Another  one  of  these  bills 
provided  that  the  death  benefit  should 
be    stated    on    each    certificate    issued. 


The  mutual  benefit  companies  said 
that  this  was  impossible  because  they 
were  unable  to  tell  what  their  earnings 
would  be.  Finally  the  committee  in- 
formed the  introducer  of  the  bills,  that 
they  thought  legislation  of  this  kind 
should  come  from  the  organizations 
themselves.  He  made  a  motion  in 
both  instances  that  his  bills  should  be 
reported  out  with  a  recommendation 
that  they  be  not  passed.  He  said  that 
he  was  a  new  member;  that  one  of  the 
bills  had  been  handed  him,  and  that 
the  other  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  some  friend. 

The  food  law  introduced  by  the 
State  Food  Commission  was  discussed 
before  the  house  committee  during  the 
week  and  will  be  taken  up  during  this 
week.  The  chief  point  of  discussion 
was  as  to  the  penalty  now  imposed  on 
retail  men  if  they  sell  something  which 
the  package  indicates  contains  one 
thing  but  which  contains  something 
else,  or  is  not  a  pure  article.  They 
hold  that  a  guarantee  clause  should  go 
with  the  purchases  from  wholesalers, 
as  is  now  provided  in  the  Federal  law. 
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NEXT  SATURDAY 

Next  Saturday,  March  23rd,  a  long-table  luncheon  will  be  served  in  the 
dining  room  at  12:30  P.  M.,  to  be  followed,  at  1:15  P.  M.,  by  a  discussion 
of  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the  law  now  pending  in  the  legislature  for 
placing  all  Cook  County  employes  under  civil  service  rules. 

Hon.  Henry  W.  Austin,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  W.  B.  Moulton,  Chairman 
of  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  Mr.  Wallace  Heckman,  Chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee which  has  promoted  this  bill,  Mr.  James  S.  Handy  of  the  County  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Greeley  of  the  County  Investigating  Committee,  will  speak  briefly. 

This  occasion  is  planned  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Affairs  in  recognition  of  the  grave 
importance  of  the  subject  in  question. 

SOME  PRESENT  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  ISSUES  IN   BOSTON 

BY  ROBERT  A.   \V0C«5s. 


The  public  life  of  Boston  is  different 
from  that  of  other  American  cities  in 
two  rather  striking  respect^.  In  the  first 
place  only  half,  or,  indeed,  rather  less^ 
than  half,  of  the  whole  popiH^ion 
real  city  of  Boston  is  incluo&ii— wrtimi 
the  city  limits.  Boston  is  more  and 
more,  for  political  purposes,  a  down- 
town city  and  the  tenement  house  popu- 
lation living  in  a  belt  just  outside  the 
business  district  controls  the  tendency  of 
the  city  government  beyond  any  real 
chance  of  contest.  The  reason  for  this 
is  found  in  the  New  England  conserva- 
tiveness.  The  suburbs  of  Boston,  most 
of  which  are  not  included  in  the  city,  are 
old  towns  with  traditions  in  some  cases 
extending  back  to  Puritan  days.  They 
have  what  they  consider  very  satisfac- 
tory governments.  They  have  good 
schools.  They  go  on  very  peaceably  and 
contentedly,  and  refuse  absolutely  to  be 
absorbed  into  a  great  metropolitan  city. 
As  the  legislature  is  strongly  of  the  same 
character  which  is  dominant  in  the  sub- 
urbs, the  suburbs  can  quite  easily  con- 
trol the  situation,  especially  as  the  pow- 
ers that  be  in  the  city  are,  naturally,  not 
particularly  interested  in  having  the  city 
boundary  lines  extended. 

On  the  other  hand,  Boston  is  the  only 
large  city  in  the  countr)  which  is.  also, 
a  state  capital.  That  makes  it  some- 
times fatally  easy  to  carry  city  problems 
to  Beacon  Hill  instead  r/  Citv  Hall  and 


a  g6od  deal  of  the  course  of  legislation 
Massachusetts  is  owing  to  this  fact 
''Ihat  the  state  house  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  metropolitan  population  where  the 
legislators  are  constantly  accessible  to 
the  people  who  may  he  likely  to  be  inter- 
ested in  any  subject  that  comes  before 
the  legislature.  This  has  its  disadvan- 
tages, but  it  also  has  very  decided  ad- 
vantages. It  is  probable  that,  in  goo  I 
part,  the  progressive  feature  of  law-mak- 
ing in  Massachusetts  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  legislature  is  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  city  where  it  constantly  feels 
the  pulse  of  the  needs  of  a  great  indus- 
trial and  commercial  population. 

Now,  the  fact  that  Boston  is  a  down- 
town city  and  is  so  thoroughly  in  the 
grasp  of  the  tenement  house  population 
means  that  it  is  extremely  chfficult  to  get 
a  leverage  for  municipal  reform.  In 
fact,  at  this  present  time  we  have  a 
mayor  in  Boston  who,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  is  quite  unique  among  the  chief 
executives  of  American  cities.  He  has 
reached  his  present  position  by  exhaust- 
ing all  the  possibilities  of  the  ward  boss 
and  by  advancing  through  successive 
steps  in  political  power  gained  througli 
every  sort  of  petty  chicanery  which  goes 
with  the  work  and  the  life  of  the  politi- 
cal boss.  At  the  same  time  he  is  a  man 
of  a  considerable  degree  of  superficial 
education,  a  great  deal  of  intelligence 
and  is  a  man  of  iiicyliaustible  capacity 
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for  work.  That  is  the  type  of  man  which 
the  conditions  which  wc  have  in  Boston 
have  inevitably  thrown  to  the  top  and 
placed  in  control  of  the  city. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  possi- 
bilities for  reform  are  decidedly  limited. 
One  thing  that  has  been  done  has  been 
to  try  to  rescue  the  public  schools  from 
the  politicians  and  as  things  stand  at 
present  that  achievement  has  been  very 
satisfactorily  made.  One  reason  why 
that  has  been  possible  is  because  in  Bos- 
ton women  vote  for  members  of  the 
School  Board.  Some  of  us  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  women  will  also  vote 
for  the  official  who  has  charge  of  clean- 
ing the  streets,  gathering  up  refuse, — 
not  to  say  for  all  other  officers. 

Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  the  Pub- 
lic School  Association  was  organized. 
The  object  of  that  association  was  to  try 
to  break  down  some  of  the  barriers 
which  exist  among  people  of  good  will, 
— people  interested  in  the  schools — bar- 
riers which  exist  on  account  of  preju- 
dices and  misunderstandings.  In  this 
matter  Boston  is  in  some  respects  par- 
ticularly unfortunate.  The  two  domi- 
nant types  in  Boston  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  old  New  England  Yankees, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  Cath- 
olics. Now,  it  would  be  pretty  hard  for 
a  student  of  anthropology  to  find  two 
types  more  strongly  contrasted  than 
these.  It  is  very  difficult  for  them  to 
understand  each  other  and  the  process 
of  bringing  about  a  community  of  feel- 
ing and  interest  is  thus  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult. Nevertheless,  the  Public  School 
Association  has  reached  a  very  fair  de- 
gree of  success  in  that  particular  and  the 
way  in  which  that  community  of  feeling 
has  been  reached  seems  to  me  extremely 
suggestive.  The  leaders  in  the  Public 
School  Association  gradually  attached  to 
themselves  a  large  and  increasing  group 
of  young  men  representing  those  who 
have  more  recently  come  to  the  country 
— young  men  who,  instead  of  going  the 
way  of  the  politician  have  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  gone  into  business  or  into 
the  professions  and  have  done  them- 
selves great  credit  in  those  callings.  By 
the  influence  of  the  association  and  by 
the  standards  which  have  been  inculcated 
into  them  they  have  developed  them- 
selves not  only  into  good  business  men, 
but  into  public  spirited  citizens.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  our  American  cities 


one  of  the  most  vital  things  is  that  our 
])usincss  men  and  professional  men 
sliould  get  rid  of  the  prejudice  which 
they  have  against  young  men  of  the  im- 
migrant nationalities.  There  is  a  good 
deal  more  of  that  prejudice  than  we 
realize.  When  a  young  man  sees  a  great 
l)arrier  confronting  him  in  the  effort  to 
go  into  business  or  into  the  professional 
life ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sees 
the  way  into  politics  all  paved,  it  be- 
comes almost  inevitable  that  the  liright 
young  men  in  the  immigrant  nationali- 
ties should  find  their  way  into  politics, 
should  be  corrupted  and  should  have 
their  abilities  turned  against  instead  of 
in  aid  of  the  public  welfare.  The  only 
sure  way  in  which  we  can  do  much  to 
develop  the  better  type  of  citizenship  is 
to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the 
bright,  progressive,  ambitious  young  men 
of  the  nationalities  who  have  more  re- 
cently come  to  our  shores.  That  at  any 
rate  is  part  of  the  reason  for  the  success 
of  the  Public  School  Association.  The 
Public  School  Association  has  kept  at 
its  work  during  these  ten  years  ancl  two 
years  ago,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  James 
A.  Storrell,  one  of  the  leading  bankers 
in  the  city,  a  new  form  of  school  board 
was  created,  composed  of  five  members. 
It  was  thought  that  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  school  board 
from  twenty-four  to  five  would  make  it 
possible  to  center  the  attention  of  the 
public  spirited  voters  of  the  city  upon  a 
few  good  men.  This  has  proved  to  be 
true.  We  now  have  an  admirable  school 
board  which  is  doing  splendid  work  in 
trying  to  bring  the  Boston  schools  back 
to  somewhere  near  the  standing  which 
they  lost  a  few  years  ago. 

Another  way  in  which  we  have  begun 
to  work  for  reform  in  Boston  is  by  bor- 
rowing good  ideas  from  other  cities,  par- 
ticularly from  Chicago.  We  first  bor- 
rowed something  of  the  method  of  your 
Municipal  Voters'  League.  An  organi- 
zation was  created  with  the  not  very  feli- 
citous title  of  the  Good  Government  As- 
sociation. The  Good  Government  Asso- 
ciation undertook  to  follow  up  the  rec- 
ords of  the  candidates  and  publish  those 
records  to  the  citizens.  At  first  the  work 
of  the  Good  Government  Association 
seemed  to  hang  fire,  but  this  last  year, 
instead  of  picking  out  a  large  number 
of  the  candidates  for  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen— we  have  a  Board  of  Aldermen 
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composed  of  13  members — the  associa- 
tion selected  four  out  of  all  the  long  list 
of  candidates  and  was  able  to  secure  the 
election  of  the  four  men  of  which  it  ap- 
proved. This  has  at  last  made  the  poli- 
ticians really  open  their  eyes  and  begin 
to  recognize  the  Good  Government  Asso- 
ciation as  a  real  political  force. 

And  then  we  have  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  in 
bringing  about  the  establishment  of  the 
Boston  City  Club.  The  City  Club  was 
opened  early  last  November.  Two  old- 
fashioned  swell  front  houses  on  Beacon 
street  have  been  taken.  The  quarters 
are  very  ample  and  very  pleasant  and 
the  membership  has  grown  until  now  it 
has  reached  the  limit  of  two  thousand 
members.  The  club  has  been  fortunate 
in  getting  a  very  representative  mem- 
bership. It  includes  men  of  all  types, 
men  of  all  sorts  of  occupations,  men  of 
all  sorts  of  nationalities  and  the  very 
fact  of  bringing  all  these  different  types 
of  men  together  in  a  city  like  Boston  is 
one  of  the  best  things  that  has  happened 
for  a  long  time.  The  City  Club  is  at 
least,  if  it  accomplishes  nothing  else,  go- 
ing to  be  a  bit  of  neutral  territory  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  where  all  sorts  of 
men  can  meet  and  where  every  man  that 
enters  must  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
every  one  else,  because  the  rule  was  laid 
down  in  the  beginning  that  there  were 
to  be  no  introductions  in  the  Boston  City 
Club ;  that  everybody  who  came  under 
the  roof  was  by  that  fact  introduced  to 
everybody  else.  This  spirit  of  comrade- 
ship has  really  taken  possession  of  the 
club  to  quite  a  satisfactory  degree. 

Now,  passing  beyond  the  narrow  arti- 
ficial limits  of  the  political  city  of  Bos- 
ton, the  great  city  of  Boston,  the  real 
city  of  Boston  is  a  unit  which  cannot  be 
lost  sight  of.  There  are  certain  forms 
of  public  administration  which  have  to 
take  the  shape  of  metropolitan  Boston. 
Of  course  the  city  government  cannot 
provide  for  such  administration.  The 
only  governmental  power  that  can  handle 
that  problem  is  the  state  legislature.  So 
the  state  legislature  has  created  a  vari- 
ety of  metropolitan  commissions.  The 
great  park  system  of  Boston  has  been 
worked  out  by  a  metropolitan  commis- 
sion. The  great  water  system  has  been 
worked  out  by  a  metropolitan  commis- 
sion. The  sewer  system  has  been  worked 
out  by  one  of  the  metropolitan  commis- 


sions. At  the  present  time  we  have  a 
very  interesting  scheme  in  creating  a 
great  water  park  in  the  Charles  river 
that  is  being  worked  out  by  a  metropoli- 
tan commission  and -just  at  this  moment 
a  project  is  passing  very  encouragingly 
through  the  legislature  for  a  new  com- 
mission to  take  up  for  serious  considera- 
tion a  series  of  propositions  that  have 
been  presented  by  the  Boston  Society  of 
Architects  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
make  over  the  city  of  Boston  on  modern 
scientific  and  artistic  principles.  This 
series  of  propositions  which  have  been 
made  by  the  architects  constitute  one  of 
the  most  interesting  suggestions  as  af- 
fecting the  public  life  of  Boston  which 
have  been  made  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
proposed,  for  one  thing,  to  cut  through 
a  rather  poor,  mean  part  of  the  city  with 
a  great  thoroughfare  and  plant  a  public 
building  at  the  end  of  this  thoroughfare. 
Another  thing  that  they  propose  is  to 
build  an  island  in  the  Charles  river  after 
the  dam  has  been  built  creating  the 
Charles  River  Park.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  build  a  great  new  system  of  docks,- — 
not  in  the  main  Boston  harbor,  but  in 
Dorchester  Bay, — in  order  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  restoring  Boston's 
position  in  international  commerce. 
These  propositions,  if  they  can  be 
worked  out,  and  there  is  a  great  interest 
in  them  at  present  in  Boston,  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
teaching  and  arousing  the  public  imagin- 
ation of  the  people  of  the  city  and  of 
greater  Boston. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  state  legislature 
itself.  Aside  from  these  metropolitan 
commissions  there  are  all  the  franchise 
matters  which  concern  the  city  which 
have  to  go  before  the  legislature  directly. 
The  city  government  has  little  or  no 
power  in  connection  with  the  questions 
of  franchise.  There  has  been  a  little 
group  of  men  called  the  Public  Fran- 
chise League  which  has  existed  now  for 
som,e  ten  or  twelve  years,  which  has  had 
a  real  influence  in  protecting  the  right  of 
the  public  of  Boston  in  the  matter  of 
franchises.  It  was  through  the  work  of 
that  little  group  of  men  in  the  first  place 
that,  after  the  city  had  proved  that  a 
municipally  owned  subway  was  a  good 
business  scheme,  that  the  city  continued 
the  logic  of  its  success  in  the  Tremont 
street  subway  and  was  given  power  to 
own  and  control  the  Washington  street 
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subway.  That  was  a  very  important 
stroke  not  only  in  Boston,  but  in  a  way 
for  the  countr}-,  because  it  was  to  a  large 
extent  owing  to  the  fact  that  Boston  had 
confirmed  and  clinched  its  success  in  the 
matter  of  owning  subways  that  it  was 
decided  in  New  York  to  have  a  munici- 
pally owned  subway. 

This  same  little  body  of  men  has  had 
a  very  considerable  influence  in  settling 
a  vital  question  in  connection  with  the 
consolidation  of  the  Boston  gas  compa- 
nies. When  the  plan  for  consolidation 
was  first  presented  to  the  legislature  the 
capitalization  was  over  $26,000,000. 
Through  the  efforts  of  this  little  group 
of  men  the  capitalization  was  redviced  to 
$15,500,000  and  it  has  never  yet  been 
quite  settled  among  the  members  of  the 
Boston  Franchise  League  just  how  much 
water  there  is  in  that  capitalization  of 
$15,500,000.  Some  hold  that  there  is 
$100,000  to  $200,000  and  others  hold 
that  there  is  $600,000  or  $700,000  of  wa- 
ter in  the  capitalization,  but,  aside  from 
one  or  two  members  who  retired  because 
their  Puritan  consciences  would  not  al- 
low them  to  accept  any  water  at  all,  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  comparative  indif- 
ference among  the  members  of  the 
League  whether  there  is  $100,000  or 
$600,000  or  $700,000  of  water  in  this 
capitalization.  That  little  group  of  men 
has  shown  in  a  remarkable  way  what 
can  be  done  by  devoting  a  small  amount 
of  time, — they  usually  met  at  luncheon 
for  an  hour — by  keeping  up  work  con- 
sistently and  by  permeating  various  pub- 
lic or  commercial  possibilities  with  the 
business  point  of  view.  I  think  one  of 
the  hopeful  social  facts  in  the  life  of 
Boston  now  is  that  there  are  several  such 
groups  dealing  with  different  aspects  of 
public  life  or  of  general  economic  wel- 
fare meeting  once  a  week  or  once  a 
month,  but  coming  into  very  close  quar- 
ters with  some  of  the  large  practical 
questions  that  affect  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

There  is  another  little  group  called  the 
Industrial  League  that  has  about  a  dozen 
C)r  fifteen  men  who  meet  once  a  month. 
Most  of  them  are  either  large  employers 
of  labor  or  superintendents  of  large  in- 
dustrial plants  and  this  little  group  con- 
siders every  month  some  vital  question 
affecting  the  relation  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  workman  and  while  they 
do   not   as   a   grnu])    undertake   concrete 


action,  yet  some  very  important  results 
are  beginning  to  come  from  their  prac- 
tical deliberations. 

As  to  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  in  its  relation  to  the  state  as 
a  whole,  there  are  one  or  two  matters 
which  I  might  mention.  We  have  devel- 
oped in  Massachusetts  during  the  past 
half  dozen  years  an  organization  called 
the  Massachusetts  Civic  League.  It  now 
has  about  a  thousand  members  scattered 
throughout  the  state.  The  Massachusetts 
Civic  League  has  made  it  its  object  first 
of  all  to  link  together  the  various  local 
social  betterment  organizations  through- 
out the  state.  There  are  some  two  hun- 
dred village  improvement  societies  in 
Massachusetts.  There  are  about  one 
hundred  other  organizations  in  the  cit- 
ies, social  settlements,  neighborhood  im- 
provement leagues,  district  associations, 
etc.  The  Massachusetts  Civic  League 
endeavors  to  centralize  and  make  more 
effective  the  work  of  all  these  local 
leagues  and  the  main  way  in  which  it 
does  that  is  to  concentrate  their  interest 
and  their  power  upon  the  legislature  for 
the  sake  of  developing,  in  a  scientific 
way,  such  types  of  social  legislation  as 
new  conditions  seem  to  necessitate. 

One  very  important  thing  which  the 
Massachusetts  Civic  League  has  ac- 
complished has  been  the  placing  up- 
on the  statute  books  of  a  series  of 
laws  dealing  with  the  tramp  evil. 
Every  town  in  the  state  of  ]Massa- 
chusetts  that  harbors  tramps  at  all  now 
is  required  to  provide  a  work  test. 
Tramps  who  are  convicted  of  vagrancy 
are  measured  under  the  Bertillon  sys- 
tem so  they  can  be  identified  and  their 
fines  increased  if  they  are  again  con- 
victed. Lodging  houses  which  harbor 
tramps  all  have  to  be  licensed  so  as  to  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  police  and 
Board  of  Health.  In  those  ways  it  has 
been  possible  within  the  short  space  of 
two  years  to  reduce  the  number  of 
tramps  in  Massachusetts  to  an  immense, 
extent.  The  report  the  first  year  from 
some  sixty-six  towns  in  Massachusetts 
indicated  that  the  number  of  tramps  har- 
bored in  those  towns  had  decreased  about 
70%.  The  idea  is  to  get  the  whole  state 
of  Massachusetts,  town  after  town,  block 
of  towns  after  block  of  towns,  on  the 
tramp's  black  list  and  we  feel  that  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  has  already  suc- 
ceeded in   that  work  so  well  that  it  is 
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time  for  other  states  to  take  notice  and 
begin  to  get  themselves  on  the  black  list. 
The  Massachusetts  Civic  League  has 
also  done  a  great  deal  to  forward  the 
work  of  securing  proper  medical  exam- 
ination and  care  of  school  children.  A 
bill  has  been  passed  providing  for  medi- 
cal inspection  of  school  children 
throughout  the  state,  requiring  either 
the  town  council,  or  mayor  or  board  of 
health  or  the  school  board  to  see  to  it 
that  proper  medical  inspection  is  carried 
out  in  the  local  school.  The  league  is 
now  promoting  efforts  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting nurses  appointed  to  look  after  the 
children  of  the  public  schools.  We  all 
feel  deeply,  of  course,  that  one  of  the 
most  vital  improvements  that  can  be 
made  in  the  life  of  the  country  in  the 
immediate  future  is  that  of  cutting  off 
the  tremendous  number  of  diseases  that 
afflict  children  and  which  can  very  easily 
be  prevented  in  childhood,  but  which  if 
neglected  later  because  chronic.  That  is 
one  matter  that  the  league  is  devoting  its 
attention  to  now. 

Another  matter  the  league  has  on 
hand  now  is  the  securing  of  the  transfer 
of  the  play-grounds  of  Boston,  with 
which  the  city  is  quite  well  supplied,  to 
the  School  Board,  so  that  the  play- 
grounds shall  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  city.  It  is 
now  practically  certain  that  this  bill  will 
pass. 

Finally,  just  a  word  about  indus- 
trial education  in  Massachusetts.  A  few 
years  ago  Governor  Douglas  proposed 
that  the  state  should  do  something  about 
industrial  education.  He  was  stirred  up 
to  that  in  the  first  place  by  a  trade  union 
man  in  his  own  employ,  who,  in  order 
to  get  his  boy  a  chance  to  learn  the  shoe- 
making  business  or  one  branch  of  it,  had 
to  send  him  to  New  Orleans.  He  had  to 
go  to  New  Orleans  to  learn  the  branch 
of  the  business  which  he  wanted  to  learn 
before  he  could  come  back  to  Massachu- 
setst  and  secure  employment.  In  the  two 
great  Douglas  factories  there  is  not  one 
single  boy  or  man  who  is  learning. 
There  are  no  learners  nor  apprentices 
there.  That  is  more  and  more  true  in  all 
our  great  Massachusetts  industries.  The 
old  apprenticeship  system  has  entirely 
passed  aw^y.  It  is  felt  particularly  in  a 
community  like  Massachusetts  where  no 
raw  material  is  produced  and  where  the 
cruder   forms    of   industrv   are    all    fast 


passing  to  other   parts   of  the   country. 
It  is  absolutely  essential,  a  matter  of  life 
and  death,  in  fact,  that  we  should  have  a 
better,  more  thorough  system  for  train- 
ing young  men  and  young  women  to  go 
into  technical   industries,    in   order   that 
such    industries — the    kind    we    have    at 
present — may  grow ;  in  order  that  they 
may  take  on  new  departments  and  in  or- 
der that  we  may  get  established  in  Mas- 
sachusetts   new    forms    of   industry   de- 
signed to  meet  the  new  and  more  refined 
needs  that  are  growing  so  fast  in  this 
country.     This  matter  was  taken  up  by 
an   organization  of  business   men,   pro- 
moted with  an  unusual  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm,  carried   very   easily  through   the 
legislature  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  to  secure 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  needs 
of   industrial  education.     This  commis- 
sion with  Carroll  D.  Wright  as  chairman 
spent  nearly  a  year  in  making  its  inquiry 
and  then  recommended  that  another  com- 
mission be  appointed  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  schools  through- 
out Massachusetts.     The  way  in  which 
this  work  is  to  be  done  is  this :     The  lo- 
cal towns  have  to  vote  a  certain  amount 
for  the  plant  and  also  for  the  current  ex- 
pense.    Then  the  state  provides  a  sub- 
sidy based  on  the  amount  provided  for 
current  expenses.     In  the  smaller  towns 
the  state  will  provide  a  subsidy  equal  to 
50%  of  the  amount  provided  for  annual 
expense ;   in   the   larger  towns   33  1-3% 
and  in  Boston  the  appropriation  will  be 
one-fifth  of  the  amount  that  the  city  may 
appropriate   for  current  expense.     This 
new    commission    has    gone    actively    at 
work,  has  gone  up  and  down  the  state 
and  has  found  a  great  interest  in  what 
it  has  to  suggest.  We  look  forward  quite 
confidently  to  seeing  established  within 
the  next  two  years,  in  pretty  much  all 
the  large  manufacturing  towns  in  Mas- 
sachusetts,   schools    designed    to    train 
young  people  to  enter  into  the  technical 
industries  of  those  particular  towns  and 
we  have  been  glad  to  find  that  the  inter- 
est in  this  work  is  very  great  throughout 
the  country.    The  demand  for  the  report 
of  the  first  commission  has  been  greater 
than  could  be  supplied  and  inquiries  are 
constantly  coming  in   from  all  over  the 
country  as  to  the  work  which  is  being 
carried  on.     Those  who  have  not  looked 
into  this  particular  question  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  interested  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country  are  becoming 
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in  industrial  education,  it  is  a  matter  of 
national  importance.  The  question  is 
one  that  is  forcing  itself  upon  a  com- 
munity like  Massachusetts,  but  it  is  go- 
ing- to  be  true  of  all  our  large  centers 
that  those  forms  of  manufacture  in 
which  there  is  a  small  proportion  of  labor 
as  compared  with  the  raw  material  will 
gradually  gravitate  toward  the  source  of 
raw  material  and  only  those  industries 
will  remain  in  our  large  business  centers 
in  which  there  is  a  very  large  proportion 
of  labor  in  comparison  witli  the  amount 
of  raw  material.  So  in  a  short  time  this 
question  of  industrial  education  is  one 
that  is  going  to  press  itself  upon  Ameri- 
can cities  all  over  the  country.  Ger- 
many has  given  the  world  an  almost 
startling  object  lesson  as  to  what  can  be 
accomplished  through  education.  Twen- 
ty-five years  ago  Germany  was  an  agri- 
cultural country.  To-day  she  is  one  of 
the  foremost  of  industrial  centers  and  it 
is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  niost  import- 
ant, means  through  which  that  amazing 
development  was  brought  about  is  the 
thorough  going  system  of  industrial  ed- 
ucation w^hich  Germanv  has  created. 


LEGISLATIVE  NOTES 

BY    WILLIAM    OTIS    WILSON. 

Seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  bills 
have  been  introduced  during  the  present 
session.  This  is  over  one  hundred  more 
than  were  introduced  during  the  last  ses- 
sion. The  enormous  number  of  bills  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  of  them  were  introduced 
with  reference  to  insurance,  railroads, 
pure  food  and  bank  matters. 

Several  public  utility  bills  have  been 
introduced.  One  of  them  is  sweeping  in 
its  provisions,  covering  telephone 
charges,  providing  that  they  shall  not 
exceed  $100  a  year ;  making  gas  90 
cents  a  thousand ;  making  street  rail 
road  fares  5  cents  with  unlimited 
transfers ;  fixing  the  rate  for  water 
at  a  price  of  not  to  exceed  15  cents 
a  thousand  cubic  feet.  A  gas  bill  was 
introduced  by  a  Chicago  representative 
providing  for  a  maximum  rate  of  75 
cents — also  an  electricity  bill  providing 
for  a  maximum  rate  of  7  cents  per  kilo- 
watt. A  bill  which  merits  special  atten- 
tion is  called  the  discrimination  bill.  It 


is  modeled  after  a  measure  introduced 
at  a  recent  session  -f  the  InJ.iana  legis- 
lature. It  provides  that  if  any  public 
utility  corporation  makes  a  lower  rate 
to  any  person  ar  corporation  tVian  is 
the  visual  rate  charged  for  such  com- 
modity, that  the  lowest  rate  shall  be 
the  charge  to  all  consumers  of  the 
commodity. 

Two  bills  have  been  introduced  with 
reference  to  Chicago  judges.  One  pro- 
vides that  Municipal  Court  judges  shall 
be  elected  in  June  and  that  nine  addi- 
tional judges  shall  be  added  and  the 
other  provides  that  eventually  the  Supe- 
rior Court  judges  shall  be  elected  in 
June. 

The  little  ballot  proposition  has  re- 
ceived attention  from  three  or  four 
sources.  One  of  these  was  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  speaker  doing  away  with 
the  public  policy  provision.  Another 
which  takes  the  opposite  view,  provides 
that  the  people  of  a  city  may  not  only 
pass  a  legislative  proposition,  but  may 
initiate  legislation  and  force  the  present- 
ing of  any  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the 
people ;  the  council  being  only  able  by  a 
three- fourths  vote  to  pass  a  provision  in 
an  emergency. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  providing 
for  a  state  bank  commission,  another 
providing  that  a  citizen  may  by  petition 
institute  criminal  proceedings  if  the 
state's  attorney  fails  to  do  so.  Another 
bill  provides  for  compulsory  passes.  This 
is  modeled  on  the  New  Jersey  law,  which 
provides  that  certain  state  officials  shall 
receive  passes  from  the  railroad  compa- 
nies. 

Sixty  thousand  dollars  has  been  appro- 
priated for  building  in  Chicago  a  state 
building  to  be  used  by  the  state  officials 
wdio  are  located  in  this  city  >  the  argu- 
ment for  the  bill  being  that  the  state 
now  pays  more  than  that  amount  for 
rental  of  offices. 

A  state  civil  service  bill  covering  all 
the  offices  of  the  state  was  introduced  by 
Representative  Provines. 

The  reciprocal  demurrage  bill  reported 
out  from  the  railroad  committee  in  the 
House  has  not  yet  reached  the  floor  of 
that  body.  The  2-cent  fare  bill  passed 
by  the  House  last  week  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  second  reading  in  the  Senate 
and  that  body  now  has  on  second  read- 
ing the  House  bill  and  its  own  bill  pro- 
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viding  for  rates  classified  according  to 
gross  earnings  of  the  various  railroads. 

The  Outer  Driveway  bill,  providing 
for  driveways  in  Chicago  ovitside  of  the 
Illinois  Central  tracks,  and  also  for  a 
driveway  connecting  the  South  Side  bou- 
levard system  with  the  North  Side  was 
reported  from  the  House  committee  dur- 
ing the  past  week. 

Local  option  has  been  covered  so  thor- 
oughly by  the  newspapers  that  not  much 
remains  to  be  added.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  the  original  local  option 
bill  provided  that  the  question  might  be 
voted  on  by  counties,  cities,  villages, 
wards  and  precincts.  The  bill  which  left 
the  House  committee  and  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  local  option  people  omit- 
ted the  county  feature.  The  bill  which 
was  substituted  on  the  floor  of  the  house 
for  that  bill  contains  nothing  whatever 
as  to  local  option,  but  the  proviso  that 
the  question  may  be  voted  on  by  cities, 
villages,  incorporated  towns,  and  by  that 
portion  of  a  township  which  is  outside  of 
the  city,  village  or  incorporated  town. 
The  only  difference  as  to  the  vote  in  the 
city  or  village  between  that  bill  and  the 
present  law  is  that  now  it  is  not  manda- 
tory on  the  City  Council  to  vote  for 
saloons  or  against  them  if  the  people 
vote  either  wet  or  dry.  Another  provi- 
sion in  the  Brown  bill,  which  is  the  sub- 
stitute bill  in  the  third  reading,  is  that 
the  proposition  may  be  voted  on  once 
every  eighteen  months.  Another  section 
provides  that  licenses  at  any  time  in  ex- 
istence when  a  vote  adverse  to  the  sa- 
loons is  given  may  continue  until  the 
license  expires.  The  original  local  op- 
tion bill  provided  that  the  licenses  should 
stop  at  once  and  that  the  balance  of  the 
fee  for  the  unexpired  term  should  be 
returned  to  the  person  who  had  paid  the 
license. 

The  States'  Attorney  bill,  providing 
for  a  salary  of  $10,000  for  the  State's 


Attorney  of  Cook  County,  is  now  on  the 
floor  of  the  house. 

The  bill  prohibiting  campaign  contri- 
bvitions  from  corporations,  which  came 
up  before  the  House  committee  two 
weeks  ago,  was,  during  the  past  week, 
reported  to  the  floor  of  that  body. 

The  bill  requiring  manufacturing  con- 
cerns or  others  using  dangerous  machin- 
ery to  protect  workmen  from  injury  be- 
cause of  such  machinery  was  discussed 
in  the  House  by  a  representative  of  or- 
ganized labor,  by  the  State  Factory  In- 
spector and  by  Mr.  Glenn,  of  the  Na- 
tional Manufacturers'  Association.  A 
subcommittee  has  now  been  appointed  to 
hear  the  other  side  of  this  proposition. 

The  bill  providing  that  no  saloon  shall 
be  established  within  one  mile  and  an 
eighth  of  a  military  post  was  discussed 
in  the  House  committee  during  the  week. 
This  bill  is  of  great  importance  because 
of  its  bearing  on  Fort  Sheridan  and  on 
the  Naval  Training  Station  which  is  to 
be  established  by  the  government  on  the 
lake  shore.  It  also  has  its  bearing  on  the 
question  of  doing  away  with  saloons  at 
Highwood. 

A  bill  was  discussed  in  one  of  the 
committees  which  would  enable  the  truck 
gardeners  around  Chicago  and  on  farms 
throughout  the  state  to  employ  children 
below  the  so-called  factory  age  if  they 
were  not  permitted  to  work  beyond  a 
certain  time.  The  bill  was  objected  to  by 
the  State  Factory  Inspector,  who  holds 
that  the  present  law  covers  the  subject 
and  that  a  reservation  or  an  exception 
as  to  certain  classes  of  children  would 
be  unconstitutional. 

The  Chicago  Charter  Committee  in  the 
House  held  its  first  meeting  during  the 
week  and  decided  to  hold  evening  ses- 
sions during  the  coming  two  or  three 
weeks  on  the  floor  of  the  House  so  that 
all  who  desire  may  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  be  heard. 
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NO  MEETING  NEXT  SATURDAY 

Owing  to  the  natural  preoccupation  of  members  in  the  pending  campaign, 
there  will  be  no  discussion  before  the  Club  next  Saturday. 


Smoke  Abatement. 
The  evidence  introduced  before  the 
Civil  'Service  Commission  by  the  Smoke 
Abatement  Committee  of  the  City  Club, 
in  connection  with  the  investigation  of 
the  Smoke  Department  of  the  city,  has 
been  concluded.  The  officials  of  the  de- 
partment are  now  submitting  testimony 
in  their  defense.  It  is  expected  that  the 
hearings  will  be  ended  within  ten  days 
and  that  a  decision  will  be  given  by  the 
Commission  shortly  thereafter. 

:);  ^  :};  ^5;  ;]< 

Industrial  Legislation. 
An  efifort  is  being  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  Affairs  to  arrange  a 
meeting  of  the  Club  for  the  discussion 
of  industrial  legislation.  A  number  of 
prominent  manufacturers  have  become 
interested  in  the  subject. 

>{;  ^  ^  ;}:  ;ji 

Last  Week's  Meetings. 
The  two  meetings  of  the  Club  last 
week  were  largely  attended  and  highly 
interesting.  At  the  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day, addressed  by  Mr.  Alexis  Aladin 
and  Mr.  Nicholas  W.  Tchaykovsky,  all 
available  space  in  the  dining  room  was 
occupied  by  members  of  the  Club  and 
their  guests.  Among  those  present 
were  Professors  Richard  T.  Ely  and 
Paul  S.  Reinsch  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Professor  Ely  also  attend- 
ed the  meeting  on  Saturday.  A  full  ac- 
count of  the  meetings  is  given  elsewhere 
in  the  Bulletin. 

The  Citizens'  Association  and  the  Coun- 
ty Civil  Service  Bill. 
The  work  of  the  Citizens'  Association 
in  unearthing  frauds  in  the  county   fee 


offices  about  a  year  ago  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  movement  to  put  all 
the  county  offices  under  the  merit  sys- 
tem. In  a  forceful  bulletin  issued  last 
week  they  call  attention  to  the  danger 
that  the  bill  introduced  in  the  legisla- 
ture by  Representative  Austin  will  be 
smothered  in  the  House  committee  on 
State  and  Municipal  Civil  Service.  The 
bulletin  points  out  that  the  Republican 
party  in  Cook  county  is  irrevocably 
pledged  to  the  support  of  a  measure  to 
place  the  county  offices  under  civil  ser- 
vice rules,  and  that  the  bill  introduced 
by  Representative  Austin  was  drawn  at 
the  request  of  the  County  Board  and  re- 
ceived its  unanimous  approval  as  well 
as  the  approval  of  every  organization  in 
Cook  county  favorable  to  civil  service 
reform.  It  further  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  twelve  of  the  twenty-three 
members  of  the  House  committee  are 
from  Cook  county  and  asserts  that  it  is 
notorious  that  most  of  the  twelve  are 
opposed  to  the  merit  system ;  it  states 
that  these  men  are  accustomed  to  take 
orders  from  the  Republican  leaders  of 
Cook  county,  and  says  in  conclusion : 
"The  public  should  definitely  understand 
that  if  the  Cook  county  civil  service  bill, 
as  drawn  by  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee and  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr. 
Austin,  fails  to  become  a  law,  the  blame 
must  rest  upon  the  members  of  the  Re- 
publican Executive  Committee  of  Cook 
county."  This  resume  of  the  pamphlet 
of  the  Citizens'  Association  is  given  as 
being  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  the  Austin  bill  before  the 
City  Club  last  Saturday.  The  report  of 
that  meeting  is  given  in  this  number  of 
the  Bulletin. 
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The  alarm  which  has  been  sounded 
from  a  number  of  sources  as  to  the  dan- 
ger threatening  the  Cook  county  civil 
service  bill  in  the  State  legislature  led 
the  Club,  upon  the  initiative  of  its  Civil 
Service  Committee,  to  arrange  for  a 
meeting  last  Saturday  to  discuss  the  sit- 
uation. The  discussion  took  place  in 
the  dining  room  following  a  "long  ta- 
ble" luncheon.  The  speakers  were  Hon. 
Henry  W.  Austin,  who  introduced  the 
bill  in  the  House;  Mr.  W.  B.  Moulton, 
chairman  of  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission;  Mr.  W.  J.  Handy,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cook  County  Civil  Service 
Commission;  Mr.  Wallace  Heckman 
and  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Greeley.  Mr. 
Lessing  Rosenthal  presided  and  made 
numerous  interesting  comments  on  the 
situation. 

Hon.  Henry  JV.  Austin. 

Mr.  Austin  was  introduced  as  an  un- 
wavering advocate  of  the  merit  system. 
He  said : 

"I  was  asked  to  advise  the  Club  as  to 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  for  the 
county  civil  service  bill  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  been  particularly  un- 
fortunate the  past  two  weeks.  Owing  to 
the  illness  and  death  of  the  mother  of 
Senator  McKenzie  he  has  not  attended 
the  legislature  at  all.  We  have,  there- 
fore, been  two  weeks  without  a  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Civil 
Service.  I  do  not  advise  a  body  of  Chi- 
cago men — a  large  number  of  them — 
to  go  down  twice  to  Springfield  and  be 
heard  before  two  different  committees 
on  the  same  subject. 

"I  have  been  anxious  to  get  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees, for  since  the  bill  has  to  go  to 
the  Senate  sooner  or  later  nothing  is  to 
be  gained  by  having  a  meeting  of  the 
House  committee  alone.  Of  course 
Senator  McKenzie  has  been  in  no  con- 
dition to  attend  to  legislative  matters 
during  the  last  two  weeks. 

'T  might  say,  however,  that  I  can 
get  no  satisfaction  at  all  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  committee.  He  tells 
me  that  his  committee  is  waiting  on  the 
State    Civil    Service    Commission ;    that 


they  want  a  State  civil  service  law  and 
he  is  waiting  until  he  hears  the  State 
committee  before  he  will  consider  the 
county.  He  is  too  busy.  I  will  not  go 
into  the  reasons  for  his  attitude,  but  it 
is  recognized  that  the  majority  of  the 
House  committee  are  men  who  are  not 
known  to  be  friends  of  civil  service  re- 
form. Their  appointment  came  from 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  knowing  them 
to  be  such  men,  or  else  it  came  from 
some  higher  source. 

"All  I  have  to  say  is  this :  We  need 
make  no  accusations  at  present  because 
the  members  of  the  committee  have  not 
been  called  together.  They  may  sup- 
port the  bill.  The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  see  Senator  McKenzie  and  find  out 
when  he  can  have  a  meeting  of  his  com- 
mittee and  then  ask  the  House  commit- 
tee to  a  joint  meeting.  If  the  House 
committee  refuses  to  join  it  is  then  time 
that  we  find  out  why  they  will  not  join 
in  the  meeting. 

"Our  inability  to  get  a  meeting  during 
the  past  weeks  could  not  be  helped  but 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  meeting 
soon.  Then  it  is  up  to  the  gentlemen 
of  Chicago  to  come  down  before  the 
joint  committee,  if -we  can  get  a  session 
of  the  joint  committee,  and  use  all  the 
force  they  can  bring  to  bear  in  favor  of 
civil  service.  If  at  that  time  the  bill 
is  not  passed  by  the  committees  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  the  duty  of  all  those  who 
want  civil  service  to  go  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  party  in  this  city  and  see 
what  can  be  done  with  them.  I  believe 
that  is  the  only  thing  to  do,  but  I  would 
not  resort  to  that  expedient  until  the 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
have  shown  that  they  are  not  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  I  understand  that  Senator 
McKenzie  will  be  back  this  week.  We 
will  try  to  arrange  for  a  meeting.  There 
are  only  three  days  of  the  legislature — 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  We 
will  get  together  Tuesday ;  Wednesday 
will  be  too  short  notice  for  a  meeting 
and  Thursday  the  men  generally  go 
home.  Later  on  in  tlTe  session  they  will 
be  working  Thursdays  and  go  home  on 
Friday,  but  at  the  present  time  they  are 
not    working    very    hard.      The    earliest 
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possible   date   for   a   committee   meeting 
would  be  Tuesday,  April  2." 

Mr.  W.  B.  Moulton. 

The  president  next  introduced  Mr. 
W.  B.  Moulton,  Chairman  of  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission,  who  spoke  as 
follows : 

"j\Ir.  Austin  has  in  a  way  stated  the 
situation  at  Springfield.  They  are  not 
very  enthusiastic  about  civil  service. 
They  never  have  been.  They  are  worse 
this  year  than  they  ever  have  been  be- 
fore. Out  in  the  country  they  were 
against  civil  service  two  years  ago  be- 
cause they  had  heard  hard  tales  of  Cook 
county  and  the  city  of  Chicago.  They 
feared  it  would  spread  over  the  State. 
It  did  spread  over  two-thirds  of  the 
State.  They  have  run  their  heads 
against  the  bars  and  the  bars  have  stood 
the  attack  and  they  are  sore.  The  coun- 
try members  this  year  are  against  civil 
service  with  a  vengeance.  They  want 
the  whole  civil  service  question  ended 
and  they  are  going  to  try  to  do  it.  The 
only  people  who  have  been  friendly  to 
it  have  been  our  commission  and  we 
have  watched  the  bills  which  have  been 
introduced  to  cripple  it  and  have  been 
in  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  We  want  some 
of  you  fellows  to  come  down  and  help 
us.  If  you  do  you  will  appreciate  some- 
thing of  what  you  have  to  run  against 
down  there. 

"The  people  who  are  opposing  civil 
service  are  those  who  have  been  the 
district  leaders  in  those  districts  where 
the  State  institutions  are  located.  These 
institutions  have  been  taken  from  them. 
They  cannot  use  them  as  their  private 
political  assets  any  longer.  They  know 
they  cannot  repeal  the  State  civil  ser- 
vice bill  because  the  Governor  stands 
for  it.  They  are  therefore  going  to  try 
to  cripple  civil  service  everywhere. 

"The  man  who  has  been  leading  the 
attack  in  the  House  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee is  Mr.  Oglesby.  He  comes  from 
the  district  where  the  Lincoln  home  for 
feeble-minded  children  is  located.  In 
that  home  are  1,100  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren. There  has  not  been  a  ray  of  in- 
telligence in  the  administration  of  that 
institution  since  it  has  been  in  the  pol- 
iticians' hands.  The  care  of  the  un- 
fortunate   feeble-minded    children    is    a 


problem  which  should  be  intelligently 
handled.  Those  children  have  not  been 
classified  as  intelligently  as  would  be 
done  with  animals.  There  has  not  been 
a  man  there  who  knows  what  'feeble- 
minded' means.  The  home  has  been 
used  as  a  private  political  asset  by  Mr. 
Oglesby  and  therefore  he  has  started  out 
to  fight  civil  service  in  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee.  He  has  no  right  to 
consider  civil  service  in  that  committee. 
The  committee  is  there  to  listen  to  the 
affairs  communicated  by  the  trustees  as 
to  how  much  money  they  need,  but  they 
have  pursued  the  plan  of  attacking  civil 
service  in  that  committee,  and  this  is  the 
way  they  do  it : 

"Over  at  Kankakee  Mr.  Robinson  has 

used  the  institution  just  as  Mr.  Oglesby 
used  Lincoln.  Mr.  Robinson  is  against 
civil  service,  and  they  found  among  the 
men  appointed  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission one  carpenter  who  got  drunk. 
That  is  all  they  could  rake  up.  The  car- 
penter at  the  time  he  got  drunk  was  in 
the  company  of  a  man  appointed  by  Mr. 
Robinson.  They  were  both  discharged. 
The  other  man  was  not  mentioned  be- 
fore the  committee,  but  great  stress  was 
laid  on  the  fact  that  our  carpenter  got 
drunk.  He  was  discharged  by  the  com- 
mission instantly  by  telephone.  They  do 
not  know  that  the  fact  of  that  discharge 
is  one  of  the  best  arguments  for  civil 
service.  Mr.  Oglesby  had  appointed  at 
Lincoln  three  years  ago  a  man  from  Elk- 
hart who  was  drunk  continuously.  He 
was  so  drunk  that  the  employes  under 
him  resigned  and  refused  to  go  on  work- 
ing, but  Mr.  Oglesby  held  him  there  for 
three  years  and  not  only  did  that  man 
get  drunk  himself,  but  he  would  take 
those  boys  over  to  the  saloon  and  get 
them  drunk,  too — the  wards  of  the 
State  and  under  the  State's  protection. 
Yet  he  held  that  man  three  years.  We 
insisted  upon  the  right  of  discharge  be- 
ing used. 

"The  examinations  are  the  best 
things  that  human  ingenuity  can  com- 
pass, but  like  all  things  human,  they 
have  some  faults.  You  cannot  always 
tell  whether  a  man  will  occasionally  get 
drunk,  but  out  of  the  271  appointed  they 
could  only  find  this  one  man  who  did  get 
drunk.     They  have  been  pursuing  that 
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method  with  the  trustees  because  the 
trustees  in  the  institutions  are  against 
civil  service.  They  are  the  men  who 
profit  by  the  patronage.  The  superin- 
tendents are  with  us.  When  Dr.  Taylor 
came  there  from  Watertown — one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  State  service — Mr. 
Oglesby  went  out  and  talked  with  him 
and  found  he  was  for  civil  service,  and  he 
said.  'Don't  ask  Dr.  Taylor  anything 
about  civil  service,  for  heaven's  sake.' 
But  Dr.  Taylor  did  speak  of  civil  service 
and  he  told  them  of  the  tramp  attendants 
we  had  forced  out  of  the  institutions  in 
the  past  year,  that  we  had  cut  out  280  of 
them.  He  told  them  of  the  training 
schools  we  had  established,  which  could 
have  been  maintained  only  under  civil 
service.  He  said,  'Gentlemen,  we  are 
now  getting  people  who  are  intelligent, 
who  know  something  and  who  are  carry- 
ing on  their  business  in  an  intelligent 
way  and  the  institution  profits  by  it.' 

"They  did  not  bring  out  before  the 
committee  that  at  Kankakee  our  chief 
engineer,  according  to  Mr.  Sunny,  is 
saving  $700  a  month  in  their  coal  bill 
alone.  They  did  not  mention  that  the 
doctors  down  there  are  considered  won- 
ders by  Mr.  Sunny.  Mr.  Sunny  is  in 
favor  of  civil  service  and  has  told  us 
often  that  he  did  not  know  how  he 
could  have  gotten  along  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

"This  is  the  way  they  are  attacking 
the  civil  service.  They  know  they  can- 
not repeal  the  law,  for  the  Governor  will 
not  allow  that,  so  they  can  only  attack 
it  on  the  appropriation  and  they  are  go- 
ing to  try  and  cripple  us  all  they  can  in 
securing  sufficient  funds.  The  ivhole  civil 
service  system  is  at  stake.  I  tell  you 
there  is  danger.  You  must  zeatch  the 
Chicago  charter.  Keep  your  eye  upon 
that  and  upon  the  Cook  county  bill.  We 
cannot  hope  to  extend  the  State  civil 
sen'ice  bill  this  year,  but  the  Cook  coun- 
ty bill  yon  can  or  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
through.  The  Cook  county  members  do 
not  dare  oppose  it  and  the  State  mem- 
bers have  no  excuse  for  opposing  it. 
The  situation  at  Springfield  is  decidedly 
hostile  in  the  House  and  the  opposition 
comes  from  those  men  who  desire  to  use 
the  State  offices  and  State  institutions  as 
their  own  private  political  assets.    Those 


are  the  men  we  want  to  show  up  and  I 
believe  in  doing  it  whenever  we  can." 

Mr.  Wallace  Heckman. 

Mr.  Wallace  Heckman,  who  has  been 
chosen  chairman  of  the  joint  committee 
of  the  organizations  which  are  working 
for  the  passage  of  the  Cook  county  bill, 
was  next  introduced.  Mr.  Heckman 
said: 

"The  prosecution  of  this  kind  of  re- 
form has  been  slow.  We  meet  in  the 
down-State  counties,  where  only  a  few 
men  are  required  for  the  county  busi- 
ness, a  feeling  somewhat  hard  to  put 
down.  There  are  no  very  violent  evils 
that  result  from  any  organization  in  the 
small  amount  of  service  required  by 
those  counties  in  their  method  of  doing 
business  at  present.  Everybody  knows 
the  clerks  appointed  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  legislators  from  these 
interior  places  do  not  see,  as  we  see  in 
our  situation  under  a  dififerent  state  of 
facts,  the  necessity  for  civil  service. 
Many  of  them,  therefore,  without  any 
hostility  to  good  government  so  far  as 
they  see  it,  are  entirely  indifferent  to 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  in  the  cities  men  who 
still  believe  that  the  spoils  system  is  the 
very  core  of  all  political  ammunition. 
They  fail  to  see  that  the  large  number 
of  men  who  apply  for  offices  cannot  be 
supplied  with  them ;  that  if  ten  men  ap- 
ply for  a  situation  and  nine  are  refused 
they  have  made  one  friend  and  nine  ene- 
mies. They  fail  to  recognize  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  a  community  as  it  im- 
proves in  the  intelligence  and  organiza- 
tion of  its  government  will  not  tolerate 
the  form  of  government  and  attention  to 
public  service  that  comes  from  the  spoils 
system  and  that,  therefore,  such  a  sys- 
tem will  discredit  the  party  which  sup- 
ports it. 

"We  meet  another  argument,  often 
from  certain  wise  politicians,  who  say: 
'Oh,  no ;  this  is  a  republican  form  of 
government.  It  won't  do  to  have  an  of- 
fice holding  class.'  Now,  the  real  fact 
about  that  is  that  the  men  who  hold  of- 
fice under  civil  service  hold  office  on  an 
average  of  just  about  the  same  length 
of  time  as  those  under  the  other  system, 
namely,  about  seven  years.  There  is 
nothinsf  in  that  argument. 
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"There  are  men  openly  and  avowedly 
hostile  to  legislation  for  civil  service  re- 
form. That  is  a  very  small  element.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  greatest  obstacle  is 
the  indifference  that  comes  down  from 
down-State  where  the  county  service  is 
already  very  good.  That  we  have  to 
combat  by  meeting  members  of  the  legis- 
lature each  session  and  going  over  the 
ground  in  a  friendly  spirit ;  discussing 
the  matter  and  showing  them  the  uni- 
form demand  for  the  merit  system  in  a 
great  city  such  as  this,  and  the  condi- 
tions which  arise  when  the  other  sys- 
tem prevails. 

"I  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
go  to  Springfield  unless  we  can  secure 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  committees,  but 
every  man  who  is  interested  in  the  Re- 
publican party  ought  to  try  to  secure  a 
joint  meeting  and  show  that  that  party  is 
honest  in  carrying  out  its  pledges  and 
that  it  does  not  make  pledges  merely 
for  buncombe.  I  am  not  so  pessimistic 
as  some  seem  to  be  about  the  enactment 
of  the  county  civil  service  law  at  this 
session.  We  met  'two  and  four  years 
ago  some  indifference  at  the  start,  but 
in  the  end  legislation  was  had  and  I 
think  it  will  be  now.  In  my  opinion  the 
point  to  which  we  should  give  the  great- 
est attention  is  the  one  presented  by  Mr. 
Moulton— that  of  the  appropriation  for 
carrying  out  the  present  law.  We  should 
look  to  it  that  any  new  legislation  passed 
shall  riot  be  scuttled  by  the  failure  to 
give  a  sufficient  appropriation  for  its 
execution. 

Mr.  James  S.  Handy. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Heckman's 
remarks,  Mr.  Handy  was  introduced  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

"The  last  time  I  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  this  Club  was  a  year  ago 
when  the  county  fee  offices  were  being 
investigated  and  when  a  report  of  that 
work  was  made  to  this  Club.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  meeting  is  a  logical  se- 
quence of  that  one  because  the  principal 
remedy  that  was  suggested  at  that  time 
as  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  then 
disclosed,  was  the  enactment  of  a  county 
civil  service  bill  such  as  the  one  now 
before  the  legislature.  You  will  pardon 
me  if  I  review  the  history  of  that  meas- 
ure. 


"You  will  remember  that  a  special  in- 
vestigating committee  of  the  County 
Board  made  its  report  on  May  1 1  of  last 
year.  This  special  investigating  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  County 
Board  secure  from  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature  a  civil  service  bill  apply- 
ing to  all  the  offices  in  Cook  county. 
The  County  Board  approved  the  report 
and  all  of  its  recommendations  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  The  following  day 
President  Brundage,  following  out  the 
recommendation  that  had  been  made  by 
the  County  Board,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Lower,  the  chairman  of  the  county 
civil  service  commission,  asking  him  to 
prepare  a  draft  of  a  comprehensive  bill 
as  suggested  in  that  recommendation 
and  teUnig  him  to  use  such  counsel  and 
advice  as  he  saw  fit  in  drafting  such  a 
measure. 

"Mr.  Lower  communicated  with  all 
the  organizations  in  Cook  county  inter- 
ested in  civil  service  reform,  asking  them 
to  send  a  representative  to  a  joint  con- 
ference committee  to  draft  a  compre- 
hensive bill.  Different  organizations 
responded,  and  it  resulted  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  18.  On 
that  committee  the  Citizens'  Association, 
the  Civic  Federation,  the  City  Club,  the 
Hamilton  Club,  the  Iroquois  Club,  the 
Civil  Service  Association  and  other  or- 
ganizations interested  in  civil  service 
were  represented.  This  committee  ap- 
pointed a  sub-committee  to  draft  the 
measure.  The  subcommittee  held  meet- 
ings covering  the  period  from  June  to 
December  and  while  it  was  in  session 
its  work  received  fresh  impetus  from  the 
endorsement  it  received  from  outside. 
The  Republicans  included  in  their  coun- 
t^-  platform  a  plank  whereby  they 
pledged  the  Republican  party  to  support 
bills  at  the  next  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  applv  the  merit  system  to  all  the 
offices  in  Cook  county.  This  subcom- 
mittee made  its  report  in  December  to 
the  general  committee.  The  general 
committee  did  not  take  this  matter  up 
in  any  slipshod  fashion.  That  commit- 
tee held  meetings  night  after  night, 
some  of  them  lasting  far  into  the  night, 
and  discussed  this  bill  as  drafted,  sec- 
tion by  section,  and  every  meeting  of 
the  general  committee  was  attended  by 
practically  the  entire  membership. 
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"The  general  committee  finished  its 
work  and  made  a  report  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  of  the  county  on 
January  21,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
members  of  the  general  committee  re- 
ported back  to  their  organizations  the 
work  that  they  had  done  and  submitted 
to  those  organizations  a  draft  of  the  bill. 
Nearly  all  of  those  organizations  have 
endorsed  the  bill  as  drawn  and  as  now 
presented  in  the  House.  Some  organiz- 
ations, on  account  of  provisions  in  their 
constitutions,  were  unable  to  take  any 
official  action,  but  all  organizations  that 
could  conscientiously  do  it  have  en- 
dorsed the  bill.  The  bill  was  then  sub- 
mitted by  the  Cook  County  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  to  the  president  of  the 
County  Board.  President  Brundage 
then  called  together  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party,  who  were  instrumen- 
tal in  placing  the  civil  service  plank  in 
the  county  platform,  and  also  the  county 
officials,  and  submitted  to  them  the  draft 
of  the  bill.  He  explained  to  them  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  and  it  was  then, 
with  the  approval  of  the  gentlemen  there 
present,  sent  to  Springfield  and  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Representative 
Austin.  I  wish  I  could  now  go  on  and 
tell  you  that  that  bill  had  been  reported 
out  of  the  committee  and  advanced  to 
the  third  reading.  But,  as  has  been 
stated  here,  it  is  still  slumbering  in  the 
Civil  Service  Committee  of  the  House. 

"This  same  general  committee  which 
framed  the  bill  got  so  interested  in  its 
work  that  it  could  not  let  go.  It  made 
up  its  mind  it  would  constitute  itself  a 
committee  to  go  to  Springfield.  The 
committee  met  about  two  weeks  ago  at 
luncheon  and  at  that  time  had  as  its 
guests  Senator  Campbell  and  Represen- 
tative Austin.  Senator  Campbell  agreed 
to  try  to  secure  a  hearing  before  the 
Senate     committee     and      Mr.    Austin 


agreed  to  try  and  arrange  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  House  committee  and  both  ar- 
range for  a  joint  hearing.  At  that  meet- 
ing, a  cou])le  of  weeks  ago,  the  commit- 
tee brought  in  another  public-spirited 
man  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Heckman.  Yesterday  Mr.  Heckman 
sent  an  invitation  to  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  who  live  in  Cook 
county  to  a  luncheon  at  the  Union 
League  Club  next  JMonday  to  discuss  the 
question  of  civil  service. 

"It  may  be  that  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  City  Club  will  prohibit 
this  organization  as  a  body  from  ap- 
proving the  bill  and  urging  its  passage, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  your  individual 
physical  constitutions,  I  hope,  to  pre- 
vent you  from  doing  that  very  thing ; 
nothing  to  prevent  every  man  from 
writing  every  man  in  the  legislature 
whom  he  knows  urging  him  to  support 
this  bill  and  impressing  upon  him  the 
importance  of  this  situation.  Every 
member  of  the  legislature  should  be 
made  to  realize  that  public  sentiment  in 
Cook  county  is  in  favor  of  it." 

Mr.  Frederick  Greeley. 

Mr.  Frederick  Greeley  was  intro- 
duced, and  in  closing  the  discussion, 
spoke  briefly  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee which  had  investigated  the  coun- 
ty offices  at  the  request  of  the  County 
Board.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Greeley  said : 

"The  committee  had  frequent  meet- 
ings with  the  various  officials  and  em- 
ployes. They  were  questioned  thor- 
oughly as  to  the  method  of  their  appoint- 
ment, pay,  etc.,  and  this  disclosed  to  the 
committee  that  almost  any  method  of 
selecting  county  employes  would  be  bet- 
ter than  the  present  one.  If  they  were 
selected  by  weight  or  complexion,  it 
would  be  better  than  selection  on  ac- 
count of  this  or  that  political  service." 


LEGISLATIVE  NOTES 


BY    WILLIAM    OTIS   WILSON 


Two  education  bills  of  interest  were 
considered  during  the  past  week.  One 
provides  for  a  uniform  system  of  text 
books.  The  arguments  against  this  bill 
are  that  it  would  produce  stagnation ;  is 


opposed  to  progress  and  will  result  in 
a  system  of  cheap  books.  The  argument 
on  the  other  side  is  that  the  people  will 
be  benefited,  since  if  the  system  is  uni- 
form, it  will  not  be  necessary,  when  pu- 
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pils  change  from  one  district  to  another, 
to  buy  dififerent  books,  and  also  that  the 
books  will  be  cheaper.  The  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  amendment  to  the  law  which 
requires  a  certain  number  of  pages  in 
books  on  physiology  to  teach  the  effect 
of  narcotics  was  defeated  in  the  educa- 
tional  committee. 

Two  anti-cigarette  bills  w^ere  taken 
up.  One  prohibits  the  smoking  of  cigar- 
ettes by  persons  under  the  age  of  18 
years.  The  other,  which  is  more  dras- 
tic, prohibits  not  only  the  smoking  of, 
but  also  the  dealing  in  cigarettes  and  in 
the  paper  used  in  making  them. 

The  situation  as  to  local  option  prob- 
ably is  one  of  a  deadlock.  The  forces 
opposed  to  local  option  were  successful 
in  one  of  their  moves  week  before  last. 
Last  week  the  local  option  forces  were 
successful  in  preventing  a  move  favor- 
able to  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
local  option  measure.  The  vote  taken 
on  Thursday  shows  that  neither  side 
will  be  able  to  muster  enough  votes  to 
pass  its  bill. 

A  bill  of  interest  to  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago and  especially  Hyde  Park  was  one 
sent  down  endorsed  by  Senator  Jandus. 
The  interesting  feature  of  this  bill  is  the 
fact  that,  whether  the  city  votes  wet  or 
dry,  a  vote  may  be  taken  by  blocks,  and 
if  a  majority  vote  for  saloons — a  major- 
ity in  a  block  from  one  intersection  of 
the  street  to  the  other — the  saloon  could 
be  installed.  Mr.  Farwell  of  the  Hyde 
Park  Protective  Association  has  called 
attention  to  this  as  affecting  the  situa- 
tion in  the  local  option  district  in  Hvde 
Park. 

The  so-called  Highwood  bill,  a  bill 
prohibiting  saloons  within  a  mile  and  an 
eighth  of  a  naval  post  or  naval  training 
station,  was  passed  through  the  House 
committee,  after  those  who  had  been 
opposing  the  bill  remained  away  from 
the  committee.  Great  impetus  was  given 
this  bill  because  Secretary  Metcalf,  of 
the  Navy  Department,  wrote  to  the  gov- 
ernor asking  that  favorable  action  be 
taken  thereon,  and  the  governor  sent  a 
recommendation  to  the  House  recom- 
mending the  passage  of  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve the  authorities  in  Washington  de- 
sired the  limit  to  be  placed  at  two  miles 
instead  of  a  mile  and  an  eighth. 


During  the  week  Senator  Jones  in- 
troduced a  resolution  requesting  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  amending 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  so 
as  to  permit  the  election  of  Senators  by 
a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  civil  service  situation,  so  far  as 
action  by  the  House  is  concerned,  re- 
mains the  same.  The  committee  has  held 
no  meetings.  The  Senate  committee 
met  a  week  or  two  ago  and  considered 
several  questions  requested  by  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission,  but  no  action 
was  taken.  The  mother  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  been  ill  for  several 
weeks  and  this  has  prevented  action. 
The  matter  of  appropriation  for  the 
State  Civil  Service  Commission  was  up 
before  the  appropriation  committee  of 
the  House  during  the  week. 

The  railroad  bill^  now  before  the 
House  are  to  be  discussed  by  the  rail- 
roads on  Wednesday.  The  bills  are  the 
2-cent  fare  bill,  one  providing  for  abso- 
lute 2-cent  fare,  which  has  passed  the 
House  and  is  now  on  second  reading 
by  the  Senate,  and  one  providing  for  a 
scale  of  rates  depending  upon  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  companies.  The  argu- 
nient  against  this  latter  bill  is  that  it 
does  not  separate  the  passenger  from 
freight  traffic  and  does  not  separate  the 
earnings  in  Illinois  from  the  earnings 
which  are  interstate. 

A  bill  which  is  of  great  interest  as 
showing  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  that 
which  proposes  to  repeal  the  act  enab- 
ling railroad  companies  to  own  shares 
in  mining  companies.  The  railroad 
companies  have  secured  under  that  act 
control  of  large  tracts  of  mining  lands 
and  the  people  living  in  those  localities 
now  desire  a  repeal  of  the  law  which, 
when  enacted,  many  years  ago,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  mines 
by  enabling  them  to  secure  railroad 
transportation  for  their  output. 

An  insurance  measure  passed  during 
the  week  by  the  Senate  was  a  bill  pro- 
hibiting the  so-called  system  of  Lloyds 
or  individual  insurance.  The  standard 
policy  bill  which  has  passed  the  Senate 
was  reported  from  the  House  commit- 
tee. This  provides  for  a  standard  form 
of  policy  in  life  insurance. 
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A  number  of  bills  relatino^  to  bank- 
ing were  taken  up  by  the  House  com- 
mittee on  banks.  The  following  were 
acted  upon  unfavorably :  A  bill  regu- 
lating loans  of  funds  to  directors ;  one 
providing  that  directors  shall  own  at 
least  ten  shares  of  the  stock ;  another 
providing  that  private  banks  shall  be 
under  state  control,  and  a  fourth  pro- 
viding that  there  shall  l>e  monthly  pub- 
lication of  the  lists  of  deposit  accounts 
not  checked  out  once  in  five  years. 

The  negotiable  instrument  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  system  which  would  make 
that  of  Illinois  the  same  as  in  25  or  30 
other  states  in  the  Union  was  considered 
in   the   House   Committee  on   Judiciary. 

The  sweatbox  bill,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  threats  or  so-called  sweatbox 
methods  in  dealing  with  those  accused 
of  crime,  passed  the  House. 


No  committee  meeting  on  primary 
election  has  been  held.  There  are  a 
number  of  bills  before  the  legislature 
and  some  of  the  men  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature were  sent  there  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  something  with  reference  to  a 
primary  law.  Whether  anything  will  be 
done  can  not  be  predicted  at  the  present. 

One  meeting  of  the  House  commit- 
tee was  held  on  the  Chicago  charter, 
and  a  joint  meeting  of  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  was  held  during  the 
week  to  hear  Chairman  Foreman  ex- 
plain the  general  purposes  of  the  act. 
It  is  supposed  that  nothing  will  be  done 
on  the  Chicago  charter  until  after  elec- 
tion. 

As  a  general  summary,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  important  matters  now  be- 
fore the  legislature  are  primary  elections, 
civil  service,  local  option,  the  Chicago 
charter,  and  railroad  legislation. 


THE  RUSSIAN 

A  report  of  the  City  Club  meeting 
by  Mr.  Alexis  Aladin  and 

The  club  was  fortunate  in  being  per- 
mitted to  entertain  at  a  long  table  lunch- 
eon last  Thursday  tw^o  representatives 
of  the  liberal  movement  in  Russia. 
Messrs.  Aladin  and  Tchaykovski  are 
in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  arous- 
ing sympathy  for  a  cause  which  they 
feel  has  been  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented, and  especially  to  discourage 
investment  by  Americans  in  further 
Russian  bond  issues,  unless  those  is- 
sues are  sanctioned  by  the  Douma.  The 
report  of  their  remarks,  which  The 
Bulletin  is  able  to  give,  speaks  for  it- 
self. 

The  president,  after  the  luncheon, 
first  introduced  Mr.  Aladin,  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  "group  of  toil,"  or 
peasant  representatives  in  the  first  Dou- 
ma. He  is  now  prevented  from  return- 
ing to  Russia  by  the  government  on  ac- 
count of  his  political  activity. 

.  Mr.  Alexis  Aladin. 

Mr.  Aladin  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman — I  think  that  in  the 
first  meeting  here  in  Chicago  the  most 
appropriate  thing  for  us  is  to  introduce 


REVOLUTION 

of  Thursday,  March  2 1 ,  addressed 
Mr.  Nicholas  Tchaykovski 

ourselves.  Who  are  we?  Are  we  pri- 
vate individuals  coming  here  to  Ameri- 
ca on  the  impulse  of  our  heart  to  speak 
to  you  on  behalf  of  our  struggling  peo- 
ple, or  are  we  sent  by  some  one,  by  a 
section,  a  creed,  a  class,  a  part  of  our 
people,  to  promote  and  foster  the  inter- 
ests of  that  section,  creed  or  class,  or 
are  we  here  as  representatives  of  the 
people  themselves,  promoting  only  the 
interest  of  the  people  at  large? 

"Every  time  the  government  of  my 
people  confronts  a  problem  difficult  for 
them,  every  time  they  are  obliged  to 
fight  the  people,  they  appeal  to  the  for- 
eign nations,  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
world,  and  ask  for  support  and  approval. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  Douma,  when 
we  were  engaged  in  the  hard  work  of 
framing  the  faith  of  our  people,  work- 
ing from  7  a.  m.  until  half  past  12  at 
night,  our  premier  and  his  .representa- 
tives came  to  us  quite  seriously,  taking 
us  for  what  we  were — a  parliament, 
representatives  of  a  mighty  nation,  shap- 
ing its  future  and  faith — talked  with  us, 
worked  with  us,  but  what  did  he  do  be- 
hind  our   backs?     He   invited   a    repre- 
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sentative  of  the  London  Times  and 
plainly  said  to  him  that  we  of  the  Dou- 
ma  were  a  pack  of  anarchists  and  revo- 
lutionists, unable  to  work,  unable  to  do 
anything  and  only  fit  to  be  dissolved,  if 
not  to  be  imprisoned. 

"A  few  days  ago,  here  in  America, 
we  have  seen  something  of  the  same 
kind.  A  semi-official  communication 
was  published  in  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Times  in  which  one  of  our 
high  officials  asked  America  not  to  help 
these  wandering  anarchists  looking  in 
America  for  a  few  dollars.  The  same 
gentleman 'admonished  very  severely  in- 
deed suck  a  man  as  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
for  his  work  in  daring  to  help  these 
wandering  anarchists.  I  think,  how- 
ever, I  have  not  to  defend  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott.  I  rather  take  this  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  fix  my  position  here  in 
America  and  that  of  my  comrade  and 
distinguished  friend,  Nicholas  Tchay- 
kovski; 

"I,  personally,  belong  to  the  group  of 
toil,  a  group  which  in  the  late  Douma 
had  116  votes.  We  sat  on  the  left;  we 
were  the  extreme  left  and  represented 
the  interests  of  the  peasantry  and  the 
working  classes.  As  to  my  friend, 
Nicholas  Tchaykovski,  he  is  the  man 
who  was  called  and  is  called  the  father 
of  the  Russian  revolution  and  represents 
the  social  revolutionary  party.  But, 
gentlemen,  I  have  emphatically  to  point 
out  to  you  that  we  are  not  here  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  our  parties  at  all. 
Here  in  America  we  represent  not  our 
parties,  not  the  sections.  We  represent 
only  the  common  ground  upon  which  all 
progressive  Russian  people  have  agreed, 
accepted,  signed  and  presented  to  our 
government — the  document  which  is  to 
be  realized  or  the  government  must  go. 

"But,  sir,  you  may  doubt  whether  we, 
the  Russian  people,  can  be  united,  unani- 
mous. You  hear  of  many  parties  in 
Russia.  You  say  often  that  when  it  is  a 
question  of  England  you  can  understand 
more  or  less,  for  there  are  two  parties 
in  England,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  un- 
derstand who  is  who.  WHien  it  is  a 
question  as  to  France,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult, for  there  are  so  many  parties  one 
can't  draw  the  line  or  understand  who  is 
who.  As  to  Russia,  it  may  seem  that 
there  are  more  sections  in  the  progres- 


sive movement  than  men  engaged  in  it. 
A  first  impression,  an  impression  in 
America  which  is  far  away  from  the 
country,  may  be  and  is,  probably,  of  this 
character,  but  it  does  not  correspond  in 
any  respect  to  the  real  position  of  the 
political  or  social  struggle  in  my  coun- 
try. I  can  assure  you  that  in  our  strug- 
gle we  are  at  the  present  time  more  unit- 
ed than  any  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  my  assurance  you  have  not 
got  to  take  upon  my  word.  I  base  my 
assurance  only  on  the  facts,  and  hard 
facts. 

"The  document  which  represents  the 
aspirations  of  the  Russian  people,  the 
common  ground  on  which  we  work,  is 
called  the  'Answer  to  the  Crown  Speech 
in  the  First  Douma,'  and  this  document, 
equal  in  all  respects  to  your  famous 
declaration  of  independence,  was  signed 
practically  unanimously.  Seven  men 
did  not  sign,  but  those  seven  men  did 
not  dare  to  vote  against  it.  They 
walked  out  of  the  room,  pretending  they 
did  not  know  what  was  to  come  up  at 
that  particular  moment.  It  was  not  a 
document  signed  unanimously,  but 
practically  unanimously,  and  in  this 
document  we  have  included  all  that  we 
want.  Still  you  may  say,  'The  first  Dou- 
ma has  presented  this  document,  buf 
what  about  the  second  Douma?'  Is  it 
possible  that  the  second  Douma  will  go 
back  on  the  document  and  say,  'No,  we 
don't  recognize  this  document,  because 
it  has  been  signed,  not  by  the  real  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  but  by  a  chance 
assembly — by  men  who  were  sent  not 
because  the  people  trusted  them,  but  be- 
cause they  used  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity the  peculiar  political  situation.'  That 
very  argument  was  answered  by  his  im- 
perial majesty  Nicholas  II,  who  dis- 
solved us  because  we  were  not  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  He  hoped  to 
see  in  the  second  Douma  'A  unity  of 
thought  and  action  which  would  put  the 
real  demands  of  the  people  on  paper.' 
Our  party  of  the  left,  representing  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes  and  the 
peasantry  population,  was  only  116  in 
the  first  Douma,  and,  thank  not  God,  but 
his  imperial  majesty  Nicholas  II,  we  are 
192  in  the  second  Douma.  As  to  our 
friends  sitting  side  by  side  with  us  just 
a   little   to   the    right,   the    constitutional 
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Democrats  representing  our  town  popu- 
lation, they  were  152  in  the  first  Douma ; 
now  they  are  160 — the  very  flower  of 
our  people — and  we  still  rule  the  Dou- 
ma together  with  them.  So  that  I  think 
even  his  imperial  majesty  by  now  is  per- 
fectly sure  that  we  did  represent  the 
people. 

"Our  successors  will  present  exactly 
the  same  front,  and  the  government  will 
face  exactly  the  same  demands  as  the 
first  government  had  to  face,  presented 
with  the  same,  if  not  more,  determina- 
tion. What  are  our  demands?  They 
are  very  simple,  indeed.  All  that  we 
want  may  be  put  into  few  words.  We 
want  to  get  hold  of  the  strings  of  the 
purse,  because  we  are  tired  of  starving, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  want  to  get  a 
real  responsible  constitutional  govern- 
ment. My  friend  Nicholas  Tchaykov- 
ski  and  I  represent  this  movement,  and 
our  common  ground,  the  common 
ground  of  the  Russian  people,  is  our 
answer  to  the  crown  speech.  Any  as- 
sertions to  the  contrary,  even  when  they 
come  from  the  embassies  themselves, 
are  unqualified   lies." 

Mr.  Nicholas  Tchaykoz'ski. 

The  other  guest,  Air.  Tchaykovski, 
was  compelled  to  leave  Russia  owing 
to  his  connection  with  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  the  early  70's.  He  lived 
for  a  time  in  Kansas,  but  has  resided 
for  some  years  in  London,  from  which 
point  he  has  assisted  in  furthering  the 
political  education  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. His  remarks  before  the  club  created 
a  strong  impression.  Upon  being  intro- 
duced by  President  Ehing  he  said: 

"You  have  heard  the  exposition  of 
our  political  situation.  You  are  per- 
haps a  little  bit  surprised  by  this  state 
of  political  affairs  in  Russia.  You  are 
accustomed  to  hear  that  the  majority  of 
the  Russian  people,  the  Russian  peas- 
antry, are  so  ignorant,  so  backward,  so 
inert,  that  nothing  of  conscious  expres- 
sion, of  demands  for  liberty,  for  self- 
government  and  abolition  of  special 
laws,  and  of  responsible  ministry,  of  gen- 
eral education  is  creditable  for  such  a 
nation.  Well;  just  this  makes  me  feel 
obliged  to  call  your  attention  to  several 
points  of  our  very  recent  history  in  or- 
der to  give  you  a  sort  of  insight  as  to 


how  it  was  possible  that  our  90,000,000 
of  peasantry  are  capable  of  pronouncing 
such  a  definite  and  decisive  expression 
of  their  political  demands. 

'Tt    is    very  little    known    outside  of 
Russia,  and  even  in  Russia  itself  a  good 
many  people  do  not  appreciate  the  actual 
value   of   our   popular   traditions.      Still 
fewer  people  understand  that  those  tra- 
ditions  are   republican   and  that  all   the 
superstitious   element   which    is       found 
among  our  peasantry,  of  the  devotion  to 
the  little  Czar,  etc.,  are  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  forcing  vipon  them   foreign 
institutions — our  monarchy,  our  Byzan- 
tine   church    and  our    German    bureau- 
cracy.    They  were  foreign  to  the  people, 
and    they    remained    foreign    to    them. 
Back  of  the  matter  is  the  fact  that  our 
monarchy    was    established    and    forced 
upon  us  by  Tartars  when  they  invaded 
Russia  .seven    centuries    ago.      Russian 
princes  gradually  became  Tartars,  mar- 
ried their  princesses,  got  into  their  fa- 
vors,   gathered    portions    of    the    taxes 
which  they    collected    for    Tartars    for 
themselves,  became  rich  and  strong  and 
were    taught    to    keep  *down    the   soft- 
hearted and  impulsive  Slav.     It  is  also 
true  that  our  peasantry,  our  millions  of 
population,  preserve  the  traditions  of  the 
pre-Tartar  period    and    that  pre-Tartar 
period  was  republican.    When  the  people 
lived  in  free  communes ;  when  they  en- 
gaged  freebooters   from   Scandinavia  to 
do  their  fighting,   in    order    to    protect 
them  from  invaders,  and  whenever  those 
freebooters  did  not  suit  them  sent  them 
away  and  hired  another  set  of  freeboot- 
ers, those  were  the  republican  times  and 
the   traditions   of  those  times   are   alive 
until  now.     What  is  called  the  commu- 
nal self-government,  the  communal  pos- 
session'of  land   and  traditional  love   of 
persons,   of   inheritance   and   so   on — so- 
called   unwritten   law,   customary   law — 
that  is  nothing  less  than  the   remnants 
of  that  republican  condition  of  the  coun- 
try which  preceded  the  Tartar  invasion. 
It    is    remarkable    that   these    very    cus- 
toms,  this   very   customary   law,   proves 
for  our  people  a  strong  advantage,  ties 
it  together,  like  the  twigs  in  one  broom. 
Seven  centuries  of  oppression,  of  Tartar 
monarchy,  of  Byzantine  church  and  o! 
German  bureaucracy  could     not     break 
that  broom.     It  sustained  all  this  press- 
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lire,  bent  and  bent  and  always  resisted 
it,  always  passively,  but  resisted  it — 
and  at  the  present  time  those  institutions 
and  traditions  are  alive  and  we  have  in 
them  the  rock  upon  which  we  are  capa- 
ble now  of  building  our  future  free  re- 
publican  Russia. 

"Of  course,  I  understand  that  what  I 
call  traditions  are  simply  usage,  simply 
unconscious  superstitions  of  the  most  of 
our  population  and  that  life  can  not  run 
actually  upon  those  lisages.  There  must 
be  some  conscious  ruling  institutions.  It 
is  quite  true  that  whatever  those  foreign 
institutions  engrafted  in  our  people  has 
exercised  considerable  influence  in  the 
course  of  time.  What  has  been  told 
you  about  ignorance,  about  supersti- 
tions, about  the  inertness  of  our  masses, 
depended  upon  those  very  laws  which 
were  forced  upon  them.  The  love  for 
the  Czar  as  the  little  father  by  our 
masses  certainly  existed,  and  we  know 
that  when,  after  the  reforms  of  Alexan- 
der II,  the  Russian  revolutionists  at- 
tempted to  clear  the  mind  of  our  masses 
regarding  the  actual  situation ;  about 
their  real  interests ;  about  the  futility  of 
a  reform  for  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
and  giving  to  the  peasant  only  enough 
land  so  that  they  could  pay  their  taxes 
and  yet  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  neighbor- 
ing land  owner  in  order  to  procure  their 
own  existence,  all  those  explanations  of 
ours  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  They  did  not 
want  to  listen  to  us  because  they  were 
still  believing  that  some  new  reforms 
were  coming  from  the  Czar.  They 
thought  the  Czar  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  divine  power.  The  Czar  is 
a  divine  institution ;  he  has  the  good  of 
the  people  near  to  his  heart  and  he 
thinks  of  them  day  andoiight,  and  if  the 
people  are  suffering,  if  their  life  does 
not  run  very  smoothly,  that  is  because 
the  intermediaries,  the  officials,  the  land 
owners,  prevent  the  Czar's  will  from  be- 
ing exercised.  New  ukases  granting 
lands,  etc.,  have  been  already  published 
and  his  officers  have  hidden  them. 

"In  1870  they  still  believed  in  that 
devotion  of  the  Czar  towards  the  people. 
Then  several  things  happened.  For  in- 
stance, owing  to  that  belief,  the  peasant 
continued  to  be  moved  from  year  to 
year  by  a  sort  of  mystical  rumor  that 
the  next  year  at  such  and  such  a  time 


the  new  allotment  of  land  would  occur. 
Such  a  soldier  and  such  a  monk  had  told 
them  that  such  a  ukase  had  been  already 
published  and  they  must  be  ready  for  it. 
These  rumors  were  going  over  the  coun- 
try like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  from  one 
side  to  the  other  and  from  year  to  year. 
Our  wise  government  found  that  those 
rumors  were  very  inconvenient  because 
they  prevented  the  veasants  from  exer- 
cising their  duties  peacefully  and  will- 
ingly. Therefore,  when  Alexander  III 
w^as  to  be  crowned  in  Moscow  in  1883, 
he  called  a  deputation  of  peasants  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  come  to  him 
and  from  his  own  person  to  hear  the 
actual  explanation  of  the  situation  about 
the  land.  Those  deputations  were 
brought  before  him  and  his  imperial 
majesty  said  to  them  these  very  words: 
T  am  glad  to  see  you,  but  please  go  and 
tell  to  your  villagers  that  they  should 
not  expect  any  further  allotment  of 
land.  No  more  land  is  coming,  and  they 
should  obey  the  orders  of  the  military.' 
Well,  that  was  in  the  minds  of  the  peas- 
ants equivalent  to  the  abdication  of  the 
Russian  emperor  from  his  imperial 
power,  because  it  was  entirely  contrary 
to  their  conception  of  the  Czar.  Those 
mystical  rumors  about  fresh  allotments 
of  land  were  from  that  very  moment  re- 
placed by  entirely  different  currents  of 
thought  in  the  peasants'  minds — cur- 
rents of  thought  which  led  them  to  con- 
clude that  they  ought  not  to  expect  any- 
thing from  above,  but  should  think  for 
themselves. 

'Tn  the  meantime  the  existence  of  the 
peasants  grew  worse,  owing  to  the  im- 
mense increase  of  taxation,  direct  and 
indirect,  while  their  earnings  were 
growing  smaller  and  smaller  from  year 
to  year,  principally  because  of  the  Am- 
erican competition  in  the  wheat  market. 
The  prices  of  wheat  on  the  national  mar- 
ket fell  year  by  year  lower  and  lower. 
Their  revenues  went  down  and  their  ex- 
penditures went  up.  The  situation  was 
absolutely  inexplicable  to  them. 

"The  more  they  worked  and  the  more 
they  exerted  themselves,  the  worse  their 
position  became.  At  last  it  came  to  such 
a  crisis  that  they  did  not  see  any  way 
out  of  it  and  there  came,  about  1885,  a 
period  in  the  life  of  our  peasantry  of 
drunkenness.      They     began     to     drink. 
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Practically  no  transaction  was  accom- 
plished without  drink.  That  was  a  pe- 
riod of  despair.  Those  who  lived  with 
the  people,  who  knew  something  about 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  who  looked  into 
their  hearts  sympathetically,  understood 
that  that  was  the  darkest  epoch  in  the 
life  of  the  Russian  people.  All  faith  was 
shaken,  no  hope  was  before  them  and 
they  could  find  no  alleviation  in  their 
hard  lot  anywhere. 

"They  began  to  look  for  new  truth. 
They  sent  their  delegates  everywhere, 
and  those  delegates  came  to  us  askinsf 
us  for  that  advice  which  we  offered  to 
them  some  years  before.  They  asked 
for  charters,  that  is,  our  booklets  which 
we  tried  to  spread  among  them.  In 
these  booklets  we  explained  to  them 
very  clearly  and  simply  that  their  suf- 
ferings were  growing  because  the  budg- 
et of  the  state  was  growing.  The  budget 
of  the  state  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
from  1903  to  1905,  about  trebled,' i.  e., 
it  arose  from  one  million  rubles  to  three 
million  rubles,  owing  to  the  financial 
skill  of  our  mutual  friend.  Count  Witte. 
That  is  one  side  of  the  thing.  Another 
side  is  the  condition  of  the  masses  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  soap,  pe- 
troleum, matches,  calico — cheap  calico 
which  peasants  use  for  their  shirts — all 
taxed,  and  taxed  up  to  3S  per  cent,  of 
their  value.  Protective  tarififs  were  also 
fixed  at  about  one-third  of  the  value  of 
imported  goods  and  correspondingly  the 
price  of  the  produce  in  the  country  rose. 
The  consequence  was  that  these  impov- 
erished masses  were  placed  in  that  criti- 
cal position  indicated  above. 

"Xow  we  explained  to  them  all  these 
intricacies  of  the  economic  system  and 
showed  to  them  that  there  is  no  solu- 
tion for  them  unless  they  demand  con- 
trol over  the  finances  of  the  nation,  and 
unless  they  see  to  it  themselves  that  they 
are  not  robbed  by  the  ministry.  We 
taught  them  that  they  would  have  to 
demand  representative  government,  gen- 
eral education  and  liberty  all  around. 
That  was  the  meaning  of  those  charters 
as  they  called  them,  and  that  is  the  ex- 
planation why  by  the  end  of  the  last 
century  the  movement  of  intellectuals 
which  has  been  described  by  George 
Kennan  in  his  book — the  movement 
which   was   known   to   some   of   you   at 


least  as  a  revolutionary  movement — 
joined  hand  with  the  other  current  or 
movement  which  has  not  been  depicted 
by  George  Kennan  and  was  unknown  to 
him — the  movement  among  our  masses, 
among  the  peasant  and  working  popula- 
tion. They  joined  together  and  became 
necessary  each  for  the  other. 

"You  may  remember  that  at  the  time 
of  the  coronation  of  the  present  Czar  in 
1896  there  was  a  large  strike.  The  strike 
made  it  evident  to  everybody  that  this 
movement  of  the  working  classes  could 
not  proceed  successfully  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  intellectuals  for  framing 
their  demands,  for  making  them  ac- 
acquainted  with  matters  of  economics 
and  for  showing  the  method  of  arming 
themselves,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
intellectual  movement  understood  by 
that  time  that  a  political  success  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable,  and  for  political 
success  you  can  not  expect  anything  se- 
rious unless  you  are  supported  by  the 
masses.  All  aspirations,  however  good 
and  however  true  scientifically  they  may 
be,  if  they  have  not  that  support  of  the 
masses  of  the  important  classes,  are 
imaginary,  are  dreams,  no  more  than 
that.  We  understood  that  and,  I  say, 
these  two  currents  dove-tailed  each 
other  and  the  movement  became  a  na- 
tional one. 

"From  that  moment  it  became  neces- 
sar}-  to  unite  to  work  out  a  common 
political  platform.  By  the  end  of  1904 
that  common  platform  had  been  worked 
out  and  consisted  of  these  few  princi- 
ples :  Liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  press, 
hberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of  associa- 
tion, liberty  of  meeting,  general  educa- 
tion, autonomy  of  the  subject  races  in 
their  own  local  afifairs,  improvement  in 
the  conditions  of  hired  labor,  that  is  to 
say,  factory  legislation,  and  then  last, 
but  not  least,  land  for  the  peasant,  be- 
cause the  present  situation  of  the  peasant 
is  not  only  inadequate  to  sustain  their 
own  lives  and  strength,  but  inadequate 
to  support  the  whole  structure  of  the 
state.  If  at  the  time  of  the  abolition  of 
serfdom  the  peasants  did  not  receive 
enough  land  in  order  to  support  them- 
selves, now  it  is  twice  less,  because  the 
population  has  doubled.  The  budget  of 
the  state  has  doubled.  You  can  not  im- 
agine  the    situation.      Therefore,   we    in 
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Russia  were  all  convinced,  not  the  revo- 
lutionists only,  that  our  entire  industrial 
and  financial  system  ought  to  be  placed 
on  a  new  foundation.  A  new  foundation 
ought  to  be  found  for  it  because  bor- 
rowing every  year  from  abroad  is  not  a 
foundation  for  a  financial  system.  It  is 
a  good  foundation  for  financial  madness, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

"The  principal  wealth  in  Russia  is  the 
land,  and  only  by  securing  land  for  the 
peasants  can  the  financial  system  be 
made  prompt  and  reliable.  But  to  do 
it  simply  as  a  market  transaction  by  sell- 
ing and  buying  is  absolutely  impossible. 
To  make  the  peasants  pay  market  prices 
for  the  lands  which  they  ought  to  re- 
ceive in  every  instance  of  the  state, 
means  to  perpetuate  the  present  situa- 
tion. It  means  to  tie  on  their  necks  a 
tremendous  burden  which  will  not  al- 
low them  to  move  freely  in  spite  of  all 
their  labors.  Therefore  the  demand  of 
the  peasant  for  land  has  a  tremendous 
meaning.  In  fact,  it  forms  half  of  the 
popular  movement  which  unites  them 
all,  "Land  and  Liberty."  Land  for  them 
covers  all  the  material  and  economical 
reform  which  they  aspire  to,  and  liberty 
covers  all  the  educational,  spiritual  and 
political  reforms  which  they  think  neces- 
sary. 

"That  is  the  political  platform  which 
'had  been  worked  out  at  the  end  of  1904. 
Then  you  know  there  was  a  very  pecu- 
liar demonstration  which  proved  to 
everybody  that  even  the  least  spirited  of 
Russians  are  capable  not  only  of  grasp- 
ing any  particular  platform,  but  even  of 
dying  for  it  if  necessary.  The  platform 
was  inscribed  in  that  petition  which  was 
on  January  the  22d  sought  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Czar.  If  the  Czar  did  not 
accept  it  that  is  his  own  business  but 
the  importance  was  not  in  accepting  or 
not  accepting  but  it  was  in  the  fact 
that  the  whole  Russian  nation  joined  in 
that  political  platform.  The  nation  was 
united  and  all  the  talk  about  our  being 


split  in  many  parties,  gentlemen,  is  sim- 
ply talk.  We  always  unite  when  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  critical  situation  and 
we  did  unite  on  that  platform  and  as 
Mr.  Aladin  has  said  we  presented  that 
platform  in  the  first  Douma,  and  we 
shall  present  it  in  the  second  Dpuma. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

"Following  immediately  after  the 
demonstration  that  I  have  mentioned 
there  was  a  tremendous  wave  of  organ- 
ization. About  ten  million  people  were 
organized  into  unions,  unions  of  unions, 
all  sorts  of  clubs  and  all  sorts  of  so- 
cieties ;  organized  for  supporting  th(is 
demand  and  by  the  end  of  1905,  as  you 
know,  that  general  political  strike  hap- 
pened which  forced  our  government  to 
grant  the  constitution,  insincerely,  that 
is  true,  but  still  granted.  Unless  a  rep- 
resentative system  is  allowed  to  take 
place  either  by  hook  or  crook  it  will 
come  in  the  end.  No  matter  how  many 
doumas  are  dispersed  the  people  will 
stick  to  it  and  will  enforce  it  upon  the 
opposition  of  any  bureaucracy  or  any 
church. 

"Now  sir,  in  our  present  situation  the 
only  addition  we  have  to  make  is  this, 
that  if  this  Douma  is  dispersed  we  are 
ready  to  fight.  We  have  means  for 
doing  it.  we  do  not  stand  so  defense- 
less as  we  did  when  the  first  Douma  was 
dispersed.  Since  then  we  have  learned 
by  our  experience  that  one  cannot  meet 
machine  guns  with  empty  hands,  and 
that  we  ought  to  have  military  force  on 
our  side.  We  worked  for  that  and  we 
succeeded  in  creating  a  military  force 
which  will  be  sufficient  for  seizing  the 
fortresses,  perhaps  ports,  at  least  mili- 
tary ports,  and  also  sufficient  force  in 
guerilla  war  bands  for  attacking  the 
military  forces  on  the  flanks.  In  this 
way,  if  the  dispersion  of  the  second 
Douma  comes,  we  shall  fight  and  every- 
body who  sympathizes  with  us  must  help 
us  in  that  fight." 
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Chicago,  March  23, 1907. 


To  THE  Members  of  the  City  Club: 


The  undersigned  members  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  deem 
it  unfortunate  that  the  traction  discussion  between  Mr.  Walter  L. 
Fisher  and  Mr.  George  E.  Hooker  should  have  terminated  where  it  did. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  lines  of  argument  did  not  meet. 

An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  secure  a  further  discussion,  but 
Mr.  Hooker  expressed  himself  as  absolutely  unable,  by  reason  of  other 
work,  to  debate  the  matter  further.  Mr.  Fisher,  however,  has  consented 
to  reply  to  the  argument,  and  we  print  the  reply  in  order  that  it  may  be 
circulated  to  the  same  extent  as  were  the  original  speeches. 

Charles  R.  Crane. 
Victor  Elting. 
William  Kent. 


The  Traction  Ordinances — A  Reply  to  the  Objec- 
tions of  Mr*  George  E*  Hooker* 

By  WALTER  L.  FISHER. 


Although  the  objections  of  Mr. 
George  E.  Hooker  to  the  pending 
street  railway  ordinances  attack  the 
fundamental  principles  accepted  by 
the  Mayor  and  both  his  friends  and  his 
opponents  in  the  City  Council  for  the 
past  twelve  months  and  re-open  prac- 
tically every  question  that  has  been 
discussed  and  agreed  upon  during  the 
negotiations  with  the  present  compa- 
nies, these  objections  are  entitled  to 
careful  and  serious  consideration,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  the  great 
issue  which  is  involved. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  to 
proceed :  first,  by  discussing  the  spe- 
cific objections  made  to  particular  pro- 
visions of  the  ordinances ;  and,  second, 
by  discussing  Mr.  Hooker's  general 
criticism  of  the  theory  upon  which  the 
ordinances  have  been  constructed.  The 
latter  is,  of  course,  much  the  more  im- 
portant, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  specific  objections 
are  mere  quarreling  with  facts  that 
can  not  be  changed  and  would  be 
equally  stubborn  under  municipal  own- 
ership, while  others  must  be  answered 
by  a  plain  statement  of  the  fact  that 
the  particular  provisions  involved  rep- 


resent a  compromise  between  the  re- 
spective claims  of  the  city  and  the 
companies,  upon  points  as  to  which 
agreement  was  impossible  without 
compromise.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  public  must  necessarily  accept  the 
result  of  such  compromises  or  that  it 
is  not  fair  and  legitimate  criticism  to 
inquire  into  the  basis  upon  which  any 
particular  compromise  was  made.  It 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  take 
up  each  of  Mr.  Hooker's  specific  ob- 
jections in  turn  and  state  the  reasons 
for  the  adoption  of  each  particular  pro- 
vision. Nevertheless,  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  to  consider  is  whether  the 
general  theory  upon  which  Mr.  Hook- 
er's criticism  proceeds  is  sound  or 
unsound. 

In  my  judgment,  the  principal  ob- 
jections raised  to  the  ordinances  pro- 
ceed upon  an  imperfect  and  inaccu- 
rate analysis  of  the  actually  existing 
situation  and  a  failure  to  take  into 
account  certain  controlling  elements  in 
that  situation.  Three  such  elements 
in  particular  appear  to  have  been  ig- 
nored.   They  are : 

First,  the  imperative  necessity  for 
some  practical  solution  of  the  traction 
problem,  which  will  assure  substantial 


improvement  of  the  service  within  a 
period  for  which  the  people  of  Chicago 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  contin- 
ue to  endure  conditions  already  well- 
nigh,  if  not  quite,  intolerable ; 

Second,  the  practical  impossibility 
of  acquiring  municipal  ownership  at 
the  present  time  by  means  of  condem- 
nation proceedings  ; 

Third,  the  existing  political  condi- 
tions, including  the  insistence  of  the 
Mayor,  vested  with  the  veto  power  and 
acting  as  the  accredited  representative 
of  the  policy  of  "immediate  municipal 
ownership,"  upon  certain  fundamental 
principles  as  controlling  any  possible 
ordinance  to  the  present  or  any  other 
private  corporation. 

These  are  stubborn  facts  with  which 
it  is  useless  to  quarrel  and  which  can 
be  ignored  by  no  critic  who  wishes  to 
be  practical  and  constructive  in  his 
criticism. 

^^l^ile  I  believe  it  can  be  made  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  pending  ordi- 
nances are  based  upon  sound  princi- 
ples and  correct  theory,  the  people  of 
Chicago  are  primarily  concerned,  not 
with  a  theoretical  treatment  of  public 
utilities  in  general,  but  with  the  imme- 
diate question,  of  vital  importance  to 
them,  as  to  what  is  the  best  available 
solution  for  the  street  railway  prob- 
lem in  this  particular  city,  at  this  par- 
ticular time  and  under  the  particular 
circumstances  which  here  and  now 
exist. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  amplify  the  first 
element,  to  which  I  believe  Mr.  Hook- 
er has  given  no  consideration,  or  at 
all  events,  no  sufficient  consideration 
— although  he  has  recounted  the  de- 
linquencies of  the  existing  companies. 
The  facts  are  that  the  street  car  serv- 
ice in  the  City  of  Chicago  is  grossly 
inadequate,  a  source  of  the  greatest 
physical  discomfort  to  its  people,  a 
serious  injury  to  all  of  the  business 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  city  and 
an  increasing  menace  to  its  future. 
Present  conditions  must,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  grow  worse,  rather  than 
better,  unless  some  remedy  is  speedily 
applied.  The  only  possible  remedies 
are  either  direct  proceedings  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  property  of  the 
existing  companies  by  the  city  and  its 
rehabilitation  by  the  city  after  it  has 


been  acquired,  or  some  arrangement 
with  a  private  corporation  (either  the 
present  companies  or  some  other),  by 
means  of  which  the  system  will  be  re- 
constructed and  the  service  improved 
and  maintained. 

Any  attempt  to  compel  substantial 
imi)rovement  of  the  service  under  the 
police  power  would  be  strenuously  re- 
sisted and  could  succeed,  if  at  all,  only 
after  prolonged  litigation.  I  have  no 
desire  to  excuse  or  palliate  the  past 
or  present  delinquencies  of  the  exist- 
ing companies,  but  we  must  remember 
that  "our"  representatives  in  Spring- 
field and  the  city  hall  are  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  these  delinquencies.  We 
must  recognize  the  situation  which 
actually  exists.  The  courts  uniformly 
hold  that  any  exercise  of  the  police  _ 
power  must  be  "reasonable,"  under  the  'I 
.existing  circumstances.  Would  it  be 
legally  "reasonable"  to  require  the 
present  companies  now  to  make  any 
considerable  expenditures  upon  streets 
on  which  the  city  claims  their 
rights  have  already  expired  or  are 
about  to  expire,  without  any  ob- 
ligation of  the  city  to  pay  for  equip- 
ment or  construction  that  had  been 
"scrapped"  or  to  purchase  the  reha- 
bilitated property?  Certainly  no  com- 
prehensive or  adequate  improvement 
of  the  existing  conditions  can  be  had 
without  including  many  such  streets. 
Under  existing  limitations  the  city 
can  give  the  companies  no  legal  as- 
surance that  would  protect  their  in- 
vestment, except  along  the  lines  of 
the  pending  ordinances,  and  the  com- 
panies are  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
accept  assurances  which  are  not  satis- 
factory to  them. 

Delay  in  making  some  settlement 
with  the  present  companies  also  in- 
volves other  difficulties  of  great  prac- 
tical importance.  What,  for  instance, 
shall  be  done  with  the  paving  of  the 
right-of-way  on  streets  where  'fran- 
chises have  expired  and  which  impera- 
tively require  repaving?  This  ques- 
tion alone  has  a  political  significance 
and  efifect  than  can  be  appreciated  only 
by  those  who  know  the  actual  condi- 
tions now  and  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  Ask  the  members  of  the  City 
Council  and  the  Board  of  Local  Im- 
provements  how   long  they  think   the 


people  who  live  on  or  must  use  these 
streets  will  wait  for  an  answer.  Here, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  lowering  of  the 
tunnels,  and  the  electrification  of  the 
cable  lines,  there  is,  and  for  months 
there  has  been,  real  and  imminent  dan- 
ger that  in  exasperation  at  intolerable 
service  and  official  incompetence  the 
most  valuable  public  rights  will  be 
surrendered  for  mere  temporary  relief. 
Many  of  the  people  in  general — per- 
haps most  of  the  people — will  consent 
to  endure  existing  evils  if — but  only 
if — they  can  be  assured  of  real  relief 
within  some  reasonable  period,  along 
lines,  that  will  better  protect  the  public 
interests  than  are  offered  in  the  pend- 
ing ordinances. 

The  only  alternative  now  oft'ered, 
either  by  Mr.  Hooker  or  by  the  Mayor 
and  his  political  advisers,  is  the  ac- 
complishment of  immediate  municipal 
ownership  by  means  of  condemnation 
proceedings.  Mr.  Hooker  stakes  his 
entire  case  upon  the  superiority  of  the 
condemnation  plan  to  that  proposed  in 
the  existing  ordinances,  and  it  is  at 
this  precise  point  that  the  entire  posi- 
tion assumed  by  him  will  be  found  to 
be  untenable. 

In  fact,  the  practical  impossibility  of 
acquiring  municipal  ownership  at  the 
present  time  by  means  of  condemna- 
tion proceedings  is  the  second  element 
to  which  Mr.  Hooker  has  apparently 
failed  to  give  consideration.  At  all 
events,  no  plan  for  carrying  out  the 
theory  of  condemnation  has  been  sug- 
gested, nor  is  the  existing  situation 
analyzed  to  discover  how  far  this  plan 
is  feasible  or  will  afford  relief  from 
the  present  conditions  within  any  rea- 
sonable time  in  the  immediate  future. 

In  the  first  place,  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  of  condemnation  presupposes 
that  the  people  of  Chicago  will  recon- 
cile themselves  to  a  very  considerable 
delay  in  bringing  about  any  substan- 
tial improvement  in  the  existing  serv- 
ice. The  only  power  which  the  city 
would  have  to  condemn  the  properties 
is  that  conferred  by  the  Mueller  law, 
the  validity  of  which  is  involved  in 
the  test  case  now  pending  in  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state.  I  have  al- 
ready called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  complainants  in  that  case  directly 
charge   that   the   IMueller   law  violates 


certain  provisions  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  this  con- 
nection direct  attack  is  made  upon  the 
validity  of  the  eminent  domain  pro- 
visions of  the  statute.  The  possible 
alternatives  which  may  arise  out  of  the 
pending  litigation  are  that  the  state 
supreme  court  will  hold  the  statute  to 
be  invalid  or  will  sustain  both  the 
statute  and  the  ordinance  under  it,  or 
will  hold  the  statute  to  be  valid  and 
the  ordinance  to  be  invalid. 

If  the  statute  is  held  to  be  invalid, 
the  city  will  not  have  the  power  to  con- 
demn. If  the  statute  is  held  valid 
and  the  ordinance  invalid,  the  city 
would  have  the  legal  power  to  con- 
demn, but  would  have  to  pass  another 
ordinance  and  secure  its  approval  by 
the  people,  before  any  practical  steps 
could  be  taken  to  exercise  the  power. 
In  this  case,  however,  and  also  in  case 
both  the  statute  and  the  ordinance 
shall  be  sustained,  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  will  necessarily 
involve  a  certain  amount  of  delay  and 
may  possibly  result  in  the  reversal  of 
the  decision  of  the  state  court.  .  Per- 
sonally I  believe  that  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state  will  sustain  both  the  stat- 
ute and  the  ordinance,  and  that  an  ap- 
peal to  the  federal  supreme  court  will 
result  in  favor  of  the  city.  In  any 
event,  however,  a  certain  amount  of 
delay  will  necessarily  be  involved,  dur- 
ing which  the  council  is  not  likely  to 
pass  an  ordinance  authorizing  condem- 
nation or,  if  it  does  pass  such  an  or- 
dinance, it  may  be  accepted  as  cer- 
tain that  no  trial  court  would  proceed 
with  the  trial  of  a  condemnation  case 
until  the  power  of  the  city  to  condemn 
had  been  finally  passed  upon  in  the 
pending  appeal.  If  we  may  assume 
that  the  authority  to  condemn  will 
finally  be  sustained,  this  authority 
cannot  possibly  be  exercised  until  the 
city  has  established  its  ability  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds  with  which  to 
purchase  the  property  after  it  has  been 
condemned.  , 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
city  council  would  pass  an  ordinance 
authorizing  condemnation  proceedings, 
involving  a  very  considerable  expense 
and  postponing  all  improvement  of  the 
service,  until  it  can  be  given  some  rea- 


sonable  assurance  of  the  ability  of  the 
city    to  finance  the  enterprise. 

I  have  already  called  attention  as 
definitely  and  emphatically  as  possible 
to  the  fact  that  no  steps  whatever  have 
been  successfully  taken  to  procure  any 
reliable  assurance  that  the  city  can  sell 
the  street  railway  certificates  author- 
ized by  the  so-called  $75,000,000  or- 
dinance. The  rate  of  interest  provided 
in  that  ordinance  (5  per  cent.)  is,  un- 
der existing  or  prospective  financial 
conditions,  entirely  too  low,  and  the 
terms  as  to  the  rights  of  a  purchaser 
at  foreclosure  sale  are  altogether  too 
indefinite  to  tempt  the  present-day  in- 
vestor. We  must  not  deceive  our- 
selves. The  enormous  sum  required 
to  purchase  by  condemnation — upon 
any  theory  of  valuation — can  not  be 
raised  except  with  the  aid  of  some 
financial  institution  or  agency  with 
adequate  resources  or  connections.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  agen- 
cy that  will  undertake  it,  although  I 
have  for  nearly  twelve  months  dili- 
gently explored  every  "opening."  It  is 
time  to  face  the  fact  that  there  exists 
today  no  assurance  whatever,  upon 
which  the  people  of  this  community 
can  rely,  that  the  City  will  be  able  to 
raise  the  necessary  money  with  which 
to  purchase  the  street  railways  when 
their  value  has  been  fixed  by  means 
of  condemnation  proceedings  or  ap- 
praisal. I  stated  this  controlling  fac- 
tor in  my  talk  before  the  City  Club, 
and  neither  Air.  Hooker  nor  any  one 
else  has  undertaken  to  controvert  it 
in  the  slightest  particular.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  omission  can  be  more 
readily  understood  when  its  impor- 
tance from  a  legal  point  of  view  is 
comprehended. 

The  franchise  rights  of  the  existing 
Companies  in  the  greater  portion  of 
the  main  arteries  of  street  railway 
travel  leading  to  the  center  of  the  city 
have  been  defined  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  the  right  to  occupy  these 
streets  until  the  City  of  Chicago  pur- 
chases the  property,  upon  an  appraisal 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  1858. 

The  provisions  of  these  original  ordi- 
nances with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  property  shall  be  appraised 
are  vague  and  indefinite.    For  instance, 


no  method  is  provided  for  selecting  the 
third  appraiser  if  the  city  and  the  com- 
pany fail  to  agree  upon  one.  I  shall 
not  stop,  however,  to  discuss  the  effect 
of  this  particular  feature  of  these  ordi- 
nances. Assuming  that  the  method  of 
appraisal  could  be  worked  out  in  prac- 
tice, it  must  be  conceded  that  the  com- 
panies have  the  right  to  occupy  these 
streets,  even  after  such  an  appraisal, 
until  the  City  of  Chicago  actually  pays 
to  them,  in  cash,  the  value  fixed  by 
such  appraisal.  It  is  this  right  of  occu- 
pancy which,  as  to  these  streets,  the 
city  must  condemn  if  it  is  proceeding 
under  the  law  of  eminent  domain.  If 
the  city  has  not  in  fact  established  its 
ability  to  raise  the  money  for  this  pur- 
pose, what  will  the  trial  court  before 
which  the  condemnation  proceedings 
are  tried  instruct  the  jury  as  to  the 
length  of  the  franchise  to  be  con- 
demned? What  will  be  the  hypothet- 
ical question  which  must  be  addressed 
to  the  expert  witnesses  who  will  have 
to  be  emplo3"ed  to  give  their  opinion 
upon  these  franchise  values? 

Under  two  or  three  decisions  in 
other  states  the  city  might  contend 
that  it  could  transfer  to  a  private  cor- 
poration the  right  of  purchase  given 
by  the  ordinance  of  1858.  Biit  this  still 
leaves  open  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  trial  court  can  assume  that  the 
rights  of  the  present  companies  are  to 
be  determined  upon  this  theory,  unless 
the  city  has  in  fact  transferred  this 
right  of  purchase  to  such  another  cor- 
poration. Would  the  city  ever  transfer 
the  right  of  purchase  to  a  private  cor- 
poration and,  if  so,  when  and  upon 
what  terms? 

There  are  many  other  technical  ob- 
jections to  condemnation  proceedings. 
The  franchise  rights  of  the  companies 
have  never  been  defined  and  are  in- 
volved in  a  large  number  of  questions, 
the  decision  of  which  would  make  a 
difiference  of  many  millions  in  fixing 
their  value.  Two  years  ago  Mayor 
Dunne  abandoned  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings as  impracticable,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  Supreme  Court  should 
first  define  the  rights  of  the  companies 
under  the  ninety-nine -year  act.  It  is 
true  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  passed 
upon  the  main  features  of  that  act  in 
the  case  involving  the  Union  Traction 


Company,  but  the  opinion  of  the  court 
in  that  case  expressly  reserved  a  num- 
ber of  important  questions  for  future 
consideration  and  decision.  The  Chi- 
cago City  Railway  Company  was  not 
a  party  to  the  case,  and  contends  that 
its  rights  are  in  certain  important  par- 
ticulars different  from  those  of  the 
Union  Traction  Company,  because  the 
facts  under  which  those  rights  arose 
were  themselves  dift'erent. 

The  trial  court  in  a  condemnation 
case  would  have  to  define  all  of  these 
rights,  including  those  reserved  un- 
touched by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  tendency  of  the  courts  and 
the  general  rule  of  construction  ap- 
plicable to  condemnation  cases  is  that 
the  property  owner  (in  this  case,  the 
companies)  is  entitled  to  recover  the 
value  of  his  property  for  its  best  uses 
and  purposes,  and  this  practically,  if 
not  legally,  involves  the  determination 
of  all  matters  of  fair  dispute  in  favor 
of  the  party  whose  property  is  being 
condemned  and  against  the  condemn- 
ing party. 

Here  is  abundant  room  for  obtaining 
an  extremely  high  value  from  the  city, 
for  appeals  to  the  upper  courts  and  for 
consequent  delay,  because  the  situa- 
tion would  undoubtedly  seriously  deter 
financiers  from  investing  in  the  street 
railway  certificates  until  the  uncertain- 
ties, as  the  actual  price  to  be  paid  and 
the  time  when  it  should  be  paid,  had 
been  resolved.  Here  again  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ability  of  the  city  to  finance 
is  of  controlling  importance. 

Mr.  Hooker  refers  to  my  estimate, 
in  the  report  of  the  Valuation  Com- 
mission, that  the  city  could  acquire  the 
properties  by  condemnation  in  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  months  from 
January  1,  1907.  That  estimate  was 
expressly  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  "the  Supreme  Court  should  sus- 
tain the  statute  upon  which  the  city 
must  necessarily  act" ;  and  it  was  given 
in  reply  to  a  question  which  assumed 
the  ability  of  the  city  to  raise  the 
necessary  money  to  purchase  the  prop- 
erty. Neither  of  these  assumptions  has 
yet  been  shown  to  be  justified.  The 
report  of  the  Valuation  Commission 
said : 

"It  has  seemed  clear  to  your  Com- 
mission that  the  city  could  not  ac- 


quire and  would  not  seek  to  acquire 
these  lines  until  its  legal  right  to 
proceed  had  been  sustained.  It  has 
been  urged  by  the  companies  that 
the  city  would  not  only  have  to  es- 
tablish this  right,  but  would  also 
have  to  demonstrate  its  financial 
ability  to  raise  the  money  necessary 
to  pay  for  the  lines  before  a  pur- 
chase, either  voluntary  or  under  the 
power  of  eminent  domain,  could  be 
consummated.  Your  Commission, 
however,  has  not  felt  justified  in 
making  this  latter  assumption  be- 
cause the  present  negotiations  are 
proceeding  upon  the  theory  that  the 
city  will,  in  fact,  pay  the  full  value 
of  this  property  either  in  cash,  by 
exercising  its  option  of  purchase,  or 
by  fixing  the  value  of  the  property 
in  the  proposed  ordinance  and  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  an  annual 
interest  return  thereon  and  the  ulti- 
mate payment  of  the  principal  in  the 
event  of  purchase  either  by  the  city 
or  its  licensee." 

If  the  ordinances  are  not  adopted  this 
theory  of  the  Commission  would  not 
apply,  and  the  time  within  which  the 
city  could  acquire  the  property,  by  con- 
demnation could  not  be  told  until  it  is 
known  exactly  when  the  city  can  raise 
the  necessary  cash. 

Now,  while  the  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings were  going  on  and  until  the 
actual  purchase  of  the  property,  the 
service  must  inevitably  remain  in  its 
present  intolerable  condition  and,  in 
fact,  must  grow  worse  and  worse. 
Under  the  rule  in  condemnation  cases, 
the  value  of  the  property  to  be  con- 
demned is  fixed  at  the  date  of  filing  the 
petition  to  condemn.  Any  improve- 
ments or  additions  made  after  the  peti- 
tion has  been  filed  are,  under  the  law, 
made  at  the  risk  of  the  owner  of  the 
property  and  cannot  be  recovered.  The 
filing  of  a  petition  to  condemn  would 
therefore  stop  all  subsequent  invest- 
ment for  the  improvement  of  the  ser- 
vice. In  fact,  even  the  expenditure  for 
maintenance  would  probably  be  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  possible  point,  and 
the  companies  would  operate  with  the 
sole  view  of  deriving  the  largest  pos- 
sible net  return. 

I  have  been  unable  to  see  how  these 
results  can  possibly  be  avoided,  and  it 


is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  I  have 
been  convinced  that  the  acquisition  of 
municipal  ownership  by  means  of  con- 
demnation proceedings  is  to  be  avoided 
if  it  can  possibly  be  done.  The  con- 
clusion is  inevitable  that  this  method 
is  to  be  adopted  only  as  a  last  resort, 
in  case  no  arrangement  can  be  made 
with  the  existing  companies  that  will 
fairly  protect  the  public  interests  and 
give  the  right  of  purchase  upon  fair 
notice  and  reasonable  terms,  at  a  price 
to  be  now  fixed,  without  the  necessity 
for  condemnation  or  appraisal. 

It  may  be  asked,  Why  not  organize 
a  new  company  at  the  present  time, 
along  the  lines  of  the  "contract  plan," 
and  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  settlement 
ordinance  with  the  existing  corpora- 
tions? 

The  answer  is  that  financial  and 
political  conditions  are  not  favorable 
and  that  such  a  corporation  would 
not  be  able  to  acquire  the  proper- 
ties of  the  present  companies  by 
means  of  condemnation,  nor  is  it  clear 
that  the  courts  could  be  induced  to  sus- 
tain condemnation  proceedings  by  the 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the 
property  over  to  such  another  corpora- 
tion. The  general  rule  of  law  is 
clearly  established  that  one  corpora- 
tion cannot  condemn  the  property  of 
another  corporation  already  devoted  to 
a  public  use,  for  the  purpose  of  devot- 
ing the  property  to  the  same  use,  in  the 
hands  of  the  condemning  corporation. 
This  is  certainly  the  law,  unless  the 
power  to  so  condemn  has  been  express- 
ly granted  by  the  state  to  the  con- 
demning corporation.  No  such  power 
can  be  granted  under  the  existing  law 
in  Illinois.  It  has  also  been  held  that 
the  city  cannot  condemn  private  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  turning  it  over 
to  a  private  corporation.  Any  plan  for 
evading  or  overcoming  these  legal  prin- 
ciples would  be  surrounded  with  many 
difficulties  and  uncertainties,  and  even 
if  successful,  would  present  few,  if  any, 
advantages  over  the  plan  laid  down  in 
the  pending  ordinances.  Any  attempt 
to  dispossess  the  companies  of  the 
streets  on  which  their  franchises  have 
expired,  without  first  condemning  and 
purchasing  the  tracks  on  those  streets, 
would  involve  double  fares  and  phys- 
ical    difficulties     and     discomforts     at 


points  of  transfer,  necessitating  a  con- 
siderable period  of  street  car  service 
so  much  worse  than  anything  Chicago 
has  yet  experienced  that  it  is  at  least 
extremely  doubtful  if  the  people  would 
endure  it. 

The  third  important  element  which 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  over- 
looked by  Mr.  Hooker  is  the  existing 
political  situation,  including  Mayor 
Dunne's  own  insistence  upon  certain 
fundamental  provisions  of  these  ordi- 
nances, with  which  Mr.  Hooker  does 
not  happen  to  agree.  I  do  not  care  to 
state  in  detail  the  evidences  of  political 
unpreparedness  for  the  serious  experi- 
ment of  municipal  street  railways  in 
the  City  of  Chicago.  Any  sincere  ad- 
vocate of  that  policy  must  regard  with 
apprehension  an  attempt  to  put  it  into 
execution  under  the  existing  or  imme- 
diately prospective  political  conditions 
in  this  city.  These  political  conditions 
and  the  position  occupied  by  Mayor 
Dunne  are  real  factors  in  this  problem, 
not  to  be  ignored  in  judging  what  has 
been  done  or  what  it  may  be  possible 
to  do. 

What  is  the  political  situation  under 
which  these  ordinances  were  framed 
and  to  which  they  must  apply? 

Two  years  ago  Mayor  Dunne  was 
elected  as  the  result  of  his  advocacy  of 
immediate  municipal  ownership  and  of 
his  repeated  promises,  before  and  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  that  he  would  bring 
about  municipal  ownership  of  the  street 
railways  of  Chicago  immediately  after 
his  election  to  office.  AVhile  the  word 
"immediate"  would  seem  to  have  a  suf- 
ficiently definite  meaning,  Judge 
Dunne  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
literalness  of  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
used  by  him.  He  even  specified 'the 
number  of  days  within  which  the  es- 
sential features  of  his  program  would 
be  accomplished. 

I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion in  detail  of -the  reasons  why  he 
found  himself  unable  to  carry  out  his 
pre-election  promises.  While  it  is  true 
that  something  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  ]\Iayor  and  the  City  Council  soon 
became  involved  in  hopeless  antagon- 
ism, I  think  that  every  candid  friend 
of  Mayor  Dunne  will  now  admit  that 
the  methods  he  adopted  in  dealing  with 
the  Council  were  not  calculated  to  se- 


cure  its  co-operation  and  that  the  pro- 
gram upon  which  he  was  elected  was 
inherently  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment. At  all  events,  after  twelve 
months  of  unsuccessful  effort,  the  fol- 
lowing situation  had  developed  :  The 
theory  of  condemning  the  properties 
by  the  city  had  been  abandoned  or  set 
aside  for  the  present  as  impracticable. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  was  that 
the  Mayor  then  recognized  that  con- 
demnation proceedings  should  not  be 
undertaken  until  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  had  definitely  passed 
upon  the  ninety-nine-year  claims. 
There  were,  however,  many  other  rea- 
sons, why  condemnation  was  imprac- 
ticable, and  these  reasons  exist  in  full 
force  at  the  present  day. 

The  Mayor  had  suggested  the  so- 
called  "contract  plan"  of  acquiring  the 
properties  in  a  message  which  was  sent 
to  the  Council  without  previous  dis- 
cussion or  public  intimation  and  which 
was  promptly  attacked  from  both  sides 
— perhaps  more  fiercely  by  certain  rad- 
ical elements  in  the  "Immediate  Mu- 
nicipal Ownership"  camp  than  from 
any  other  source.  At  all  events  the 
Mayor  contented  himself  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  message,  and  absolute- 
ly ceased  to  push  the  "contract  plan" 
before  the  Local  Transportation  Com- 
mittee or  elsewhere. 

An  ordinance  providing  for  the  issu- 
ance of  $75,000,000  of  Mueller  cer- 
tificates for  the  purchase  of  the  exist- 
ing properties  by  the  city  was  drawn 
and  presented  to  the  Local  Transpor- 
tation Committee,  but  was  not  given 
the  slightest  consideration  by  either 
the  majority  or  the  minority  members 
of  that  committee.  It  was  confessed- 
ly prepared  in  haste,  and  was  based 
upon  no  previous  negotiations  that 
could  give  the  slightest  assurance  of 
ability  to  finance  the  issue  of  certi- 
ficates, if  it  should  be  authorized.  It 
did  not  even  attempt  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  properties  should  be 
acquired,  but  left  that  essential  step  to 
be  taken  either  by  purchase  or  con- 
demnation. The  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Local  Transportation  had 
meanwhile  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  present  companies  to  ascer- 
tain what  terms  could  then  be  made  for 
an    amicable    settlement. '    Ordinances 


embodying  these  terms  were  reported 
to  the  City  Council,  and  were  subject- 
ed to  the  criticism  of  the  public.  Many 
amendments  were  suggested  and  were 
under  consideration  when  an  unexpect- 
ed shift  of  position  was  made  by  a  cer- 
tain element  in  the  City  Council — now 
called  by  Mr.  Hooker  "gray  wolves" 
and  "corporation  handy  men" — and,  to 
the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  Mayor 
and  his  friends,  the  $75,000,000  ordi- 
nance was  passed  through  the  Council, 
without  the  slightest  consideration  of 
its  provisions  and  with  many  impor- 
tant blanks  left  unfilled. 

The  ordinance  thus  passed  was  to 
be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  elec- 
tion which  shortly  followed.  It  was  a 
serious  question  as  to  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  this  measure.  The  attitude 
of  many  people  depended  upon  ac- 
curate knowledge  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  Mayor  in  the  event  the  ordinance 
should  be  adopted. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Mayor 
gave  out  a  carefully  prepared  inter- 
view, in  which  he  stated  what  that 
policy  would  be.  This  interview  con- 
tained all  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  were  subsequently  set  forth 
in  the  Werno  letter. 

Relying  upon  the  assurances  of  this 
interview,  two  of  the  important  news- 
papers in  this  city  refrained  from  ac- 
tive opposition  to  the  $75,000,000  ordi- 
nance, and  it  received  support  from 
quarters  which  would  not  have  sup- 
ported it  if  these  assurances  had  not 
been  given.  The  influence  of  this  in- 
terview and  of  the  declaration  of  future 
policy  which  it  contained  may  be  more 
fully  appreciated  when  we  recall  that 
the  ordinance"  received  the  scant  ma- 
jority of  3,366  votes.  It  is  conclusive- 
ly evident  that  if  the  interview  had  not 
been  given,  the  ordinance  would  have 
been  defeated,  and  that  its  defeat 
would  have  been  construed  as  a  re- 
versal of  public  opinion  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  only  means  by  which 
municipal  ownership  can  be  made  pos- 
sible. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
election  occurred  after  the  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  the  ninety-nine-year 
case  in  favor  of  the  principal  conten- 
tions of  the  city,  so  that  the  ordinance 
and  the  Mayor's  program  had  with  it 


whatever  momentum  and  prestige  nat- 
urally resulted  from  that  victory. 

How  little  of  preliminary  prepara- 
tion was  embodied  in  the  $75,000,000 
ordinance  can  be  more  readily  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  known  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  election,  the  attorney 
who  was  then  acting  as  Special  Trac- 
tion Counsel  for  the  Mayor  and  who 
had  participated  in  drafting  the  ordi- 
nance, took  the  position  that  the  ordi- 
nance was  so  far  defective  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  should  be  at  once  publicly 
abandoned  by  the  Mayor  and  that  a 
new  ordinance  which  he  had  drafted 
should  be  recommended  in  its  place 
for  passage  by  the  Council  and  sub- 
mission to  the  people  at  a  subsequent 
election.  Nothing  could  better  illus- 
trate the  complete  absence  of  any  def- 
inite policy  or  administrative  program. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  been  personal- 
ly connected  with  the  Mayor  in  two 
matters  and  in  two  matters  only.  At 
his  urgent  request  I  had  gone  to 
Springfield,  as  chairman  of  the  citi- 
zens' delegation  which  succeeded  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  statute  au- 
thorizing the  city  to  regulate  the  price 
of  gas  and  electricity,  and  he  had  con- 
sulted with  me  at  the  time  of  his  in- 
terview as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  the  $75,- 
000,000  ordinance.  He  now  came  to 
me  and  urged  me  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  Special  Traction  Counsel  for 
the  city,  with  a  special  view  to  acting 
as  his  personal  adviser  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  traction  question  along  the 
lines  laid  down  in  his  previous  inter- 
view. This  I  finally  consented  to  do, 
upon  the  fundamental  assumption  that 
it  was  intended  in  good  faith  to  carr}^ 
out  the  policy  outlined  in  that  inter- 
view. 

That  policy  may  be  succinctly  stated 
as  follows : 

1.  That  some  definite  program 
must  be  immediately  adopted  which 
will  provide  for  the  prompt  improve- 
ment of  the  street  railway  service  in 
this  city. 

2.  That,  until  the  city  has  estab- 
lished its  legal  and  financial  ability  to 
undertake  municipal  ownership  and 
has  made  those  preliminary  prepara- 
tions, political  and  departmental, 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  suc- 


cess in  the  enterprise  when  under- 
taken— until  these  things  are  done,  the 
only  possible  method  of  securing  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  service  is- 
through  a  settlement  with  the  present 
companies. 

3.  That  any  settlement  with  the 
present  companies  must  provide  for 
two  things :  (a)  the  right  of  the  city 
to  purchase  the  property  on  fair  terms 
as  soon  as  it  is  able  and  desires  to  do 
so ;  and  (b)  the  fixing  now  of  the  price 
which  the  city  must  pay,  in  the  event 
of  such  purchase. 

These  principles  are  as  controlling 
today  as  they  were  a  year  ago,  and 
they  are  the  principles  upon  which  the 
pending  ordinances  have  been  con- 
structed. They  were  set  forth  and  am- 
plified in  a  letter  which  the  Mayor  ad- 
dressed to  Alderman  Werno,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Local  Trans- 
portation, and  which  contained  also  an 
earnest  plea  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  that  committee  and  of  the 
City  Council,  along  the  lines  of  policy 
thus  laid  down. 

It  is  entirely  true,  as  Mr.  Hooker 
states,  that  the  Mayor  did  not  himself 
prepare  the  first  draft  of  the  Werno 
letter.  As  was  entirely  proper,  his 
Special  Traction  Counsel  discussed 
with  him  the  policy  of  sending  such 
a  letter  and  prepared  the  original  draft. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  let- 
ter, however,  had  been  set  forth  in  the 
Mayor's  interview,  which  had  been 
open  to  public  discussion  for  many 
weeks,  and  the  draft  of  the  letter  was 
submitted  to  the  Mayor  and,  at  his  re- 
quest, to  a  considerable  number  of  his 
immediate  personal  friends  and  polit- 
ical advisers.  All  of  these  people  were 
permitted  to  take  typewritten  copies  of 
the  letter  and  keep  them  a  sufficient 
time  to  give  the  entire  contents  care- 
ful consideration.  Conferences  were 
then  had,  at  which  all  of  these  people 
were  permitted  to  make  whatever  sug- 
gestions they  desired,  and  the  final  re- 
sult was  embodied  in  the  letter  actual- 
ly sent  to  Alderman  Werno.  The  gen- 
eral policy  was  thoroughly  discussed 
with  Mr.  Hearst  personally  in  New 
York  and  received  his  concurrence  and 
the  promise  of  support  by  his  Chicago 
newspapers. 

None  of  the  people  who  were  thus 


connected  with  the  preparation  of  this 
letter  suggested  any  departure  from 
the  fundamental  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Mayor's  interview.  In  fact,  the 
principal  suggestion  that  was  made 
and  insisted  upon  was  that  no  ambig- 
uity whatever  should  be  left  upon  the 
point  that  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
city,  in  the  event  of  purchase,  should 
be  fixed  now,  before  rehabilitation  of 
the  properties,  and  a  phrase  to  this  ef- 
fect was  inserted  in  addition  to  a  dec- 
laration which  the  letter  already  con- 
tained. 

The  letter  thus  prepared  received  the 
unqualified  support  of  all  of  the  radical 
advocates  of  immediate  municipal  own- 
ership who  were  friendly  to  the  Mayor 
and*  the  editorial  endorsement  of  the 
Hearst  papers,  which,  however,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  compa- 
nies would  not  accept  the  terms  laid 
down. 

I  am  not  now  arguing  that  the  fun- 
damental propositions  enunciated  in 
the  Werno  letter  were  correct.  I  shall 
come  to  that  later.  What  I  wish  to 
make  clear  now  is  that  the  only  settle- 
ment of  the  traction  question  which 
could  have  been  worked  out  during  the 
past  year  was  one  that  must  comply 
with  the  fundamental  propositions  laid 
dowii  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  vested 
with  the  veto  power,  that  any  such 
settlement  must  provide  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property  by  the  city,  on 
fair  terms  and  reasonable  notice,  and 
must  fix  in  advance  the  price  which 
should  be  paid  on  such  a  purchase ; 
and  that  these  propositions  have  gone 
practically  unchallenged  for  the  past 
ten  months.  The  result  has  been  ordi- 
nances that  are  neither  ordinances  for 
immediate  municipal  ownership  nor 
ordinances  for  a  definite  term  grant  to 
a  private  corporation,  but  ordinances 
that  are  grants  to  the  existing  compa- 
nies, subject  to  termination  by  pur- 
chase, upon  fixed  terms.  It  is,  there- 
fore, wholly  unfair  to  consider  these 
ordinances,  as  Mr.  Hooker  has  done, 
first,  as  franchise  grants  without  the 
right  of  purchase,  and,  second,  as  mu- 
nicipal ownership  measures  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  city  is  now  ready 
and  able  to  accomplish  municipaliza- 
tion   direct. 

I  am  willing  to  assume  at  once  that 


if  the  City  of  Chicago  were  prepared 
today,  legally,  financially  and  political- 
ly, to  municipalize  its  street  railways, 
it  might  accomplish  this  result  for  less 
money  than  it  will  have  to  pay  under 
the  pending  ordinances,  but  the  city 
is  not  ready  for  immediate  municipal- 
ization, either  legally,  financially  or 
politically.  And  it  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that,  under  existing  conditions,  it 
would  cost  the  city  more  to  acquire 
and  rehabilitate  the  properties  by  ad- 
verse proceedings  than  it  will  cost  un- 
der the  pending  ordinances. 

I  will  also  concede  that  if  the  city 
were  now  prepared  to  make  a  grant  for 
twenty  years,  without  the  right  of  ear- 
lier termination,  it  could  make  better 
financial  terms  with  the  present  com- 
panies than  those  embodied  in  the 
pending  ordinances;  but  there  is  no 
likelihood  that  a  definite  term  grant 
of  this  nature  could  be  passed  through 
the  Council,  and  if  passed  it  would  be 
vetoed  by  the  Mayor,  and  upon  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  either  in  a  mayor- 
alty campaign  or  a  referendum  vote, 
would  undoubtedly  be  defeated,  as  it 
should  be.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  only  possible  method  of  obtaining 
the  improvement  of  the  street  railway 
service  in  this  city,  either  now  or  at 
any  reasonable  time  in  the  future,  is  an 
ordinance  which  will  provide  for  such 
improvement  by  the  present  compa- 
nies, subject  to  the  right  of  the  city 
to  purchase  the  rehabilitated  property 
in  the  future. 

This  arrangement  is  possible  only 
by  agreement,  and  agreement  means 
mutual  concession  and  the  compromise 
of  conflicting  claims.  The  very  con- 
ditions under  which  any  ordinances 
must  be  passed  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  problem  as  are  the  theoretical  prin- 
ciples involved.  Nevertheless,  these 
ordinances  are,  in  my  judgment,  based 
upon  correct  theory.  No  public  util- 
ity grant  to  a  private  corporation  can 
be  adequately  regulated  or  controlled 
unless  it  contains  the  reserved  right  of 
the  municipality  to  purchase  the  prop- 
erty upon  fair  terms  and  reasonable 
notice.  Whatever  burdens  this  imposes 
on  the  municipality  must  be  assumed 
as  a  consideration  for  the  larger  bene- 
fit which  the  reservation  of  the  right 
confers. 


It  must  be  obvious  that  if  a  city- 
is  to  have  the  right  to  take  over  the 
property  of  a  public  utility  corporation 
at  any  time,  the  financial  return  to 
such  a  corporation  must  be  greater 
than  if  it  is  not  subject  to  such^  right. 
If  the  securities  issued  by  the  com- 
pany to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  are 
subject  to  be  called  in  and  paid  on  any 
semi-annual  interest  date,  these  securi- 
ties must  bear  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
or  be  sold  at  a  greater  discount,  and 
probably  both,  than  would  be  the  case 
if  they  were  permitted  to  run  for  a 
definite  time. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  valid  objection 
to  the  fixing  of  the  price  to  be  paid 
by  the  city  in  the  event  of  purchase. 
There  are  only  two  possible  ways  of 
determining  this  price.  One  is  the 
value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  to  be  determined  by  appraisal 
at  that  time.  The  other  is  the  cost  of 
the  property  when  it  is  constructed.  It 
is,  of  course,  possible  to  provide  that 
the  appraised  value  shall  not  exceed 
the  original  cost  and  that,  if  the  orig- 
inal cost  is  to  be  the  purchase  price, 
provision  shall  be  made  for  deprecia- 
tion, either  by  deduction  from  the  cost 
or  by  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for 
renewal  and  depreciation.  Such  pro- 
visions, however,  are  merely  inciden- 
tal. The  fundamental  question  is : 
Shall  the  price  be  fixed  and  determined 
from  the  beginning,  so  that  the  city 
will  know  exactly  what  it  has  to  pay 
and  the  company  will  know  exactly 
wdiat  it  shall  receive,  or  shall  the  de- 
termination of  the  purchase  price  be 
left  to  subsequent  appraisal? 

The  objection  to  the  latter  course 
has  always  been  that  it  is  inevitably 
uncertain  and  subject  to  dispute,  pro- 
crastination and  delay,  while  at  the 
same  time  imposing  on  the  city  the 
heavy  end  of  the  speculation  inevitably 
involved.  I  wish  to  make  clear  what 
this  "speculation"  means. 

The  argument  advanced  by  Mr. 
Hooker  against  fixing  the  price  at  the 
present  time  is  that,  through  the  prog- 
ress of  invention  and  the  development 
of  the  means  of  transportation,  the 
city  may  be  compelled  to  pay  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  equipment  or  construction 
which  has  become  obsolete.  The  city, 
however,  will  by  no  means  escape  this 


risk  under  the  plan  of  future  appraise- 
ment. It  is  mere  quarreling  with  the 
stubborn  facts  of  the  economic  prob- 
lem here  involved.  There  either  is  or 
there  is  not  substantial  risk  that  the 
construction  and  equipment  which 
may  now  be  made  by  the  present  com- 
panies will  become  obsolete  before  the 
city  wishes  to  purchase.  If  there  is 
such  a  danger  and  the  city  proposes  to 
be  bound  in  the  future  to  pay  only  the 
then  value  of  the  property,  making  full 
deduction  for  any  obsolete  equipment, 
it  is  clear  that  the  financial  return 
which  the  company  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive must  make  due  recognition  of 
this  risk.  The  company  cannot  be 
asked  to  take  a  risk  which  the  city 
itself  wall  not  assume,  unless  the  com- 
pany is  in  the  meantime  given  a  suffi- 
ciently increased  return  to  justify  the 
risk.  In  figuring  to  what  return  the 
company  should  be  entitled  we  must 
therefore  make  allowance  for  a  suffi- 
cient annual  return  upon  its  actual  in- 
vestment and  for  a  sinking  fund  or 
other  provision  which  will  make  good 
its  loss  for  depreciation  and  for  obso- 
lete equipment.  The  allowance  for  the 
latter  cause  must  necessarily  be  large 
enough  to  cover  the  loss  if  the  equip- 
ment should  in  fact  become  obsolete, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  con- 
tingency may  not  happen.  In  other 
words,  the  company  must  be  protect- 
ed against  a  loss  which  may  not  oc- 
cur. And  if  in  fact  its  equipment  is 
not  obsolete  at  the  date  of  purchase, 
the  city  w^ould  pay  its  full  value  under 
an  appraisal,  and  the  company  would 
have  profited  to  the  extent  of  the  al- 
lovv^ance  made  it  for  the  risk  the  city 
had  not  been  willing  to  assume.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  far  better  for  the 
city  to  agree  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
original  construction  and  equipment 
under  proper  provisions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  renewal  and  depreciatii)n 
funds  and  the  up-keep  of  the  property, 
such  as  are  provided  in  the  pending 
ordinances.  The  city  then  knows  ex- 
actly what  it  must  pay  in  the  event  of 
purchase,  and  is  taking  no  risk  upon 
the  question  of  obsolete  equipment 
which  it  would  not  equally  assume 
upon  the  opposite  theory. 

Nor  is  this  risk  in  any  respect  great- 
er than  must  necessarily  be  assumed 
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by  the  city  under  the  policy  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership.  If  the  city  should 
purchase  the  street  railways  of  Chi- 
cago today  and  reconstruct  and  re- 
equip  them,  building  the  necessary 
power  plants  and  substations,  it  would 
have  to  issue  securities  for  th,is  pur- 
pose. These  securities  the  city  would 
have  to  pay  in  full  hereafter,  without 
regard  to  whether  the  property  pur- 
chased with  their  proceeds  had  become 
obsolete  or  depreciated. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  soundness  of  the  fundamental 
principles  embodied  in  the  Werno  let- 
ter and  the  pending  ordinances.  The 
city  must  reserve  the  right  of  purchase 
at  any  time,  and  the  purchase  price 
must  be  definitely  fixed  and  deter- 
mined. 

We  ma}^  turn,  then,  to  the  specific 
objections   raised   by   Mr.    Hooker. 

First,  he  says  that  the  ordinances 
are  complicated  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand. That  they  are  complicated  to 
the  extent  that  the  situation  itself  is 
complicated  may  be  readily  conceded, 
but  I  think  that  a  little  patience  and 
a  disposition  to  be  fair  will  make  them 
sufficiently    easy    to    understand. 

I  frankly  concede,  also,  that  they 
do  not  furnish  any  guaranty  against 
future  litigation.  I  know  of  no  form 
of  ordinance  or  contract  that  cannot  be 
taken  into  court  by  either  party.  In 
this  respect,  however,  there  is  nothing 
to  choose  from  a  failure  to  approve 
these  ordinances.  Certainly  the  alter- 
native, in  the  event  of  their  defeat, 
promises  sufficient  litigation  to  suit  the 
most  exacting.  Not  only  would  there 
be  extended  and  complicated  litigation 
over  any  eflfort  to  condemn  the  pres- 
ent properties  or  to  compel  improve- 
ment of  their  service,  but  no  one  can 
guarantee  Mr.  Hooker  that  the  pend- 
ing test  case  will  not  carry  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  Mueller  law 
and  of  the' $75,000,000  ordinance  into 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  or  that  once  decided  there,  new 
litigation  may  not  be  started  upon  the 
questions  wdiich  must,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  be  left  undetermined 
in  that  suit.  It  has  been  made  as  com- 
prehensive and  exhaustive  as  possible, 
but  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who  should 
claim    that   all    the   avenues   of   litiga- 


tion will  be  closed  even  by  a  sweeping 
decision  in  the  city's  favor.  I  think 
the  most  effective  guaranty  against 
litigation  is  that  given  in  the  pending 
ordinances,  in  the  reserved  right  of 
municipal  purchase,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  exercised  if  the  present 
companies  fail  to  comply  with  their 
obligations  to  the  public  or  raise  ob- 
jections and  quibbles  in  the  reasonable 
enforcement  of  the  ordinances,  or  re- 
fuse to  make  such  reductions  of  fare 
or  other  financial  concessions  as  the 
future  operation  of  the  properties  may 
show  to  be  just  and  reasonable. 

Mr.  Hooker  points  to  the  failure  of 
the  present  and  of  previous  city  admin- 
istrations to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  ordinances  and  the  police 
powers  of  the  city.  This,  however,  is 
no  just  ground  of  complaint  as  against 
the  ordinances,  whatever  it  may  be  as 
against  the  officials  who  have  been 
charged  with  their  enforcement.  I  con- 
cede again  that  no  ordinances  can  be 
made  effective  unless  the  city  officials 
have  the  ability,  the  energy  and  the 
disposition  to  enforce  them.  Nor  do 
I  know  of  any  way  in  which  municipal 
street  railways  can  be  successfully  con- 
ducted unless  the  city  officials  are  hon- 
est, competent  and  energetic. 

Mr.  Hooker  says  that  the  present  or- 
dinances are  elusive,  in  that  they  do 
not  settle  the  traction  question,  but 
leave  open  to  future  determination  the 
question  as  to  when  and  how,  if  at  all, 
they  shall  be  purchased  by  the  city. 
This,  also,  I  concede.  That  they  do 
not  attempt  to  settle  now  the  question 
of  future  municipal  ownership  and  op- 
eration is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  their 
chief  advantages,  as  that  question  can 
be  determined  far  more  intelligently  in 
the  future  than  at  the  present  time. 

These  ordinances  were  originally 
drawn  upon  the  theory  that  the  most 
advantageous  time  for  the  city  to  pur- 
chase would  be  after  the  properties 
have  been  reconstructed  and  equipped 
and  the  city  can  lay  before  the  prospec- 
tive investor  a  full  statement  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  which  will  be 
available  under  the  ample  provisions 
of  these  ordinances  for  public  audit 
and  account. 

That,  in  my  judgment,  is  still  the 
correct  theory.     The  city  reserves  the 
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right  to  purchase  at  any  time,  even  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  three  years 
required  for  rehabiHtation.  It  can  pur- 
chase at  any  time  after  the  three-3'ear 
period,  l)ut  the  time  when  it  can  pur- 
chase to  the  best  advantage  under 
these  ordinances  will  be  in  the  year 
1910  or  immediately  thereafter. 

But  the  critics  say:  "The  city  will 
be  prevented  from  purchasing,  because 
it  will  have  to  pay  a  bonus  of  20  per 
cent,  unless  it  purchases  for  operation, 
and  operation  requires  60  per  cent  of 
the  referendum  vote." 

These  are  the  same  critics  who  in- 
sist that  the  companies  will  not  carry 
out  in  good  faith  the  service  provi- 
sions of  the  ordinances,  and  that,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  reconstruction,  they 
will  take  every  possible  financial  ad- 
vantage of  the  city. 

The  60  per  cent  requirement  of  the 
]\'Iueller  law  has  been  made  a  bogey 
man  too  long.  What  is  60  per  cent  of 
the  vote? 

At  the  last  election  in  this  city  there 
w^ere  231,000  votes  cast  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  municipal  operation  and  122,- 
000  of  these  were  in  the  affirmative. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  that  vote  would  have 
been  139,000,  or  only  17,000  votes  more 
than  were  actually  cast  for  municipal 
operation  at  that  election.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  if  the  present  compa- 
nies do  not  carry  out  in  all  respects 
the  provisions  of  the  present  ordi- 
nances, or  if  these  provisions  are  found 
to  be  insufficient  to  protect  the  city's 
interests,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  60  per  cent  vote  which  the 
statute  now  requires,  even  if  that  re- 
quirement has  not  meanwhile  been 
changed  to  a  majority.  This  will  be 
particularly  true  if  the  legal  and  finan- 
cial ability  of  the  city  has  been  demon- 
strated, and  a  carefully  matured  plan 
of  departmental  organization  and  op- 
eration has  been  prepared. 

It  is  said  that  the  rights  of  the  com- 
panies in  case  the  city  or  its  licensee 
does  not  purchase  before  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty  3'ears  are  not  clearly 
defined.  They  are  defined  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ]\Iueller  law  itself;  and 
it  is  expressly  provided  that  nothing 
in  the  ordinances  shall  be  construed 
as  constituting  a  grant  beyond  Febru- 
ary 1,  1927.     After  that  date  all  rights 


of  operation  cease ;  but  the  companies 
arc  entitled  to  be  paid  for  their  prop- 
erty either  by  the  city  or  its  licensee, 
without  any  bonus  whatever  in  either 
case.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of 
obsolete  equipment,  Mr.  Hooker  mere- 
ly quarrels  with  the  stubborn  facts 
of  the  economic  problem,  and  is 
guilty  of  what  he  himself  calls  "an 
unwillingness  to  face  a  difficult  ques- 
tion." Clearly  the  investor  must  be 
assured  of  the  repayment  of  his  in- 
-vestment ;  and  if  not  repaid  until  aft- 
er twenty  years  he  must  be  repaid 
then.  Neither  the  companies  nor  the 
city  could  raise  money  upon  any  othei 
terms. 

It  is  further  charged  that  the  sub- 
way provisions  are  contingent  and  im- 
prudent. I  concede  frankly  that  they 
are  contingent,  but  I  am  wholly  un- 
able to  recognize  any  imprudence  in 
that  fact.  Indeed,  of  all  the  objections 
to  the  pending  ordinances  which  seem 
to  me  futile  and  unfounded,  the  most 
futile  is  that  which  relates  to  the  obli- 
gation of  the  companies  to  furnish 
money  to  the  city,  at  the  city's  option, 
for  the  construction  and  exten- 
sion of  subways.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  undertake 
to  fix  at  this  time  and  as  a  part  of 
these  ordinances  the  exact  character, 
location  and  future  use  of  a  subway 
system.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that 
the  present  ordinances  leave  that  en- 
tire matter  for  future  consideration, 
providing  merely  that,  at  the  option  of 
the  city,  the  companies  shall  furnish 
the  funds  necessary  to  build  and  ex- 
tend a  subway  system  which  the  Coun- 
cil may  prescribe,  subject  to  the  apprp- 
val  of  the  Board  of  Supervising  En- 
gineers. It  is  expressly  stipulated 
that  these  provisions  in  the  ordinances 
shall  in  no  way  impair  the  right  of 
the  city  to  construct  subways  or  com- 
pel the  present  companies  to  use  sub- 
ways or  to  pay  for  such  use,  and  the 
companies  expressly  concede  that,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  city 
shall  have  the  right  to  construct  sub- 
\vays  on  any  street  upon  the  surface 
of  which  their  tracks  are  run. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
City  of  Chicago  aflfords  no  opportunity 
for  such  a  subway  as  has  been  con- 
structed in  New  York.     Any  subways 
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in  Chicago  must  be  connected  with  and 
used  by  the  surface  lines.  It  must  be 
a  system  of  central  subways  and  not 
a  single  extended  subway,  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  underground  trafitic.  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
city  can  have  no  permanent  relief  from 
present  congestion  until  some  central 
subways  have  been  constructed  and 
their  subsequent  extension  provided 
for.  If,  upon  mature  consideration  and 
the  preparation  of  detailed  plans  and 
specifications,  the  City  Council  shall 
elect  to  exercise  its  option  in  the  pres- 
ent ordinances  and  compel  the  existing 
companies  to  advance  the  necessary 
funds,  this  certainly  will  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  city,  but  the  city  is 
under  no  obligation  whatever  to  act 
under  the  provisions  of  the  present  or- 
dinances, and  can  construct  its  own 
subways  and  exercise  all  of  the  powers 
in  respect  thereto  which  it  may  now 
have  or  may  hereafter  acquire.  All 
these  rights  are  amply  and  definitely 
protected  in  the  pending  ordinances. 

Mr.  Hooker  says  that  the  most  se- 
rious objection  to  the  ordinances  is 
the  confusion  of  routes  in  the  central 
district  and  the  failure  to  provide  for 
transfers  and  special  low  fares  within 
that  district.  Here  again  he  is  quarrel- 
ing with  the  stubborn  facts.  If  the 
stud}^  of  the  traction  problem  in  this 
city  for  the  past  five  years,  including 
the  reports  of  Mr.  Arnold  and  the  ad- 
vice of  all  the  experts  we  have  had, 
has  made  clear  any  proposition,  it  is 
that  the  only  way  of  removing  the 
confusion  in  the  central  district  is  by 
means  of  through  routes  and  the  con- 
struction of  subways.  These  ordi- 
nances provide  for  the  immediate  es- 
tablishment of  twenty-one  through 
routes  and  for  all  the  subsequent  addi- 
tions to  this  list  that  may  hereafter 
be  found  warranted  or  necessary  to 
properly  accommodate  the  traffic.  To 
this  provision  of  the  ordinances  there 
is  absolutely  no  reference  in  all  of  Mr. 
Hooker's  address,  and  he  strenuously 
objects  to  provisions  for  a  sub  way.  at 
this  time,  even  in  the  form  in  which 
'they  have  been  inserted  in  the  present 
ordinances.  Except  by  means  of 
through  routes  and  subways,  I  know 
of  no  method  whatever  of  avoiding  the 
crossing   of   lines   and   the   consequent 


congestion  in  the  central  district.  That 
the  giving  of  transfers  within  this  dis- 
trict would  be  subject  to  grave  abuse 
has  always  been  contended  and  so  far 
as  I  know  has  been  conceded  by  all  the 
city's  experts,  including  Mr.  du  Pont. 
Against  its  possibility  we  have  merely 
the  vague  and  indefinite  expression  of 
Mr.  Hooker's  opinion  that  some  means 
of  avoiding  these  abuses  can  be  de- 
vised. But  whether  these  abuses  will 
exist  or  not,  all  real  necessity  for  such 
transfers  in  the  central  district  for 
through  travel  would  be  avoided  if 
the  system  of  through  routes  is  proper- 
ly established  and  maintained,  with  the 
great  advantage  that  a  passenger  who 
wishes  to  go  through  the  central  dis- 
trict instead  of  transferring  within  that 
territory  will  take  a  through  car. 

Mr.  Hooker's  idea  of  a  special  low 
fare  of  two  cents  for  the  business  dis- 
trict is  opposed  to  all  American  ex- 
perience and  to  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  people.  It  is  thrown  out  as  a 
mere  suggestion,  without  elaboration 
or  detail,  and  has  never  been  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  present 
or  any  previous  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. The  experience  of  Glasgow  is 
under  the  zone  system,  with  strict  lim- 
itation of  the  number  of  passengers  on 
each  car,  a  system  which  all  of  our 
expert  advisers  (including  Mr.  du 
Pont)  have  opposed  for  the  City  of 
Chicago. 

The  difficulty  of  providing  for  the 
short  haul  traffic  confined  to  the  central 
district  has  been  the  different  owner- 
ship and  divisional  operation  of  the 
roads.  I  think  this  difficulty  will  large- 
ly disappear  under  the  through,  route 
system  and  that  self-interest  will  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  some  practical  meth- 
od of  accommodating  this  extremely 
profitable  business.  Thus  far  no  such 
method  has  been  worked  out  in  detail. 

Mr.  Hooker  very  vigorously  attacks 
the  failure  of  the  pending  ordinances 
to  provide  for  reducing  fares,  and  he 
points  to  the  experience  of  other  cities, 
where  fares  have  been  reduced,  as  evi- 
dence of  a  growing  movement  in  this 
direction.  An  examination  of  the  con- 
ditions in  these  cities  will  disclose  the 
fact  that  they  are  radically  different 
from  those  which  obtain  in  Chicago. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  movement  in 
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Chicago  has  not  been  toward  low 
fares,  but  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
universal  transfers  and  municipal  own- 
ership, both  of  which  under  the  phys- 
ical and  legal  conditions  existing  in 
this  city  are  fundamentally  opposed  to 
any  substantial  reduction  of  fare.  The 
reduced  fares  of  other  cities  have  been 
for  shorter  rides  than  are  necessary  in 
Chicago,  and  have  included  no  such 
right  of  transfer  as  the  people  have  de- 
manded here,  or  no  real  right  of  transfer 
at  all,  as  is  the  case  with  Mayor  John- 
son's road  in  Cleveland. 

The  conditions  are  in  many  other 
respects  radically  different  from  those 
which  obtain  in  Chicago,  both  as  to 
cost  of  construction  and  of  operation. 

But  even  if  a  reduction  of  fare  could 
be  justified  under  a  definite  term  grant 
to  a  private  corporation,  it  has  been 
conceded  heretofore  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble in' Chicago,  if  the  city  is"  to  mu- 
nicipalize the  lines  under  the  existing 
financial  limitations  and  the  express 
provisions  of  the  Mueller  law. 

The  city  has  already  reached  its  limit 
of  indebtedness,  and  if  this  limit  shall 
hereafter  be  extended  under  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  and  the  new  char- 
ter, none  of  the  bonds  thus  authorized 
can  be  used  to  purchase  the  street  rail- 
ways, because  they  will  be  needed  for 
other  municipal  purposes  and  because 
they  cannot  be  used  to  purchase  street 
railways,  except  upon  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  people  and  because  Mayor 
Dunne  and  all  politicians  of  influence 
in  the  city  are  unconditionally  com- 
mitted against  the  use  of  bonds  for 
this  purpose.  The  moneys  for  munici- 
pal ownership  must  therefore  be  raised 
under  the  special  certificate  provisions 
of  the  Mueller  law,  and  these  provi- 
sions require  that  a  sinking  fund  shall 
be  established  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  property  which  shall  retire  the  cer- 
tificates at  or  before  their  maturity. 
It  has  thus  far  been  conceded  that 
these  requirements  of  the  Mueller  law 
cannot  be  complied  with  except  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  five-cent  fare.  If 
the  payment  to  the  city  of  a  percent- 
age of  the  net  profits  under  the  pend- 
ing ordinances  is  a  tax  upon  the  shop- 
girls and  the  mechanics,  the  vise  of  all 
the  net  receipts  to  pay  the  interest  on 
Mueller  certificates  and   to  provide   a 


sinking  fund  for  their  retirement  will 
also  be  exactly  such  a  tax.  The  fact 
that  the  entire  net  profits  would  go  to 
the  city  in  the  one  case  and  only  55  per 
cent  in  the  other  makes  no  difference 
whatever  in  principle,  and  if  it  does, 
the  city  will  be  entitled  to  all  of  the 
net  receipts  as  soon  as  it  purchases 
the  property  of  the  present  companies. 
The  present  ordinances  authorize  the 
city  to  commute  its  share  of  the  net 
receipts  into  an  equivalent  reduction 
of  the  fares  at  any  time.  Mr.  Hooker's 
bald  assertion  that  the  commutation  of 
fares  should  be  at  the  risk  of  all  the 
iet  profits  surely  indicates  a  lack  of 
careful  consideration  of  the  financial 
questions  involved.  This  would  mean 
that  the  city  could  reduce  the  entire 
profitable  interest  of  the  companies  in 
the  future  operation  of  these  railways 
to  an  annual  interest  return  of  5  per 
cent.  To  discuss  such  a  proposition 
with  the  present  companies  would  be 
useless.  The  money  market  is — and 
has  been — glutted  with  public  utility 
securities  which  will  net  more  than  5 
per  cent  to  the  investor  and  which 
have  been  sold  by  the  companies  upon 
terms  which  have  placed  the  money 
obtained  upon  the  basis  of  from  6  to  8 
per  cent  annual  interest.  Six  per  cent 
securities  of  one  of  the  best  trolley 
properties  in  this  vicinity  are  now  be- 
ing offered  through  the  local  banks  to 
individual  investors  at  less  than  par, 
and  this  makes  no  account  of  the  bro- 
kerage which  has  been  charged  by  the 
banks  which  are  selling  the  securities. 
The  obligations  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  have  recently  been  issued 
upon  a  basis  which  costs  that  road 
much  more  than  5  per  cent  annual  in- 
terest. Even  with  the  5  per  cent  broker- 
age and  10  per  cent  construction  profit 
allowed  in  the  present  ordinances  upon 
the  new  money  actually  expended  for 
rehabilitation,  the  Union  Traction  in- 
terests have  been  able  to  offer  no  as- 
surances whatever  that  their  rehabili- 
tation securities  can  be  floated  at  par, 
on  the  5  per  cent  interest  allowed  by 
the  pending  ordinances.  But  even  if 
the  present  companies  could  obtain  the* 
necessary  money  upon  a  5  per  cent 
basis,  they  would  absolutely  refuse  to 
do  this  and  operate  the  property  until 
purchased  by  the  city,  except  for  the 
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consideration  of  some  fixed  percentage 
of  the  net  receipts.  This  percentage 
has  been  agreed  upon,  with  the  unan- 
imous concurrence  of  the  Mayor  and 
the  entire  Committee  on  Local  Trans- 
portation, at  45  per  cent  for  the  com- 
panies and  55  per  cent  for  the  city.  It 
may  not  be  all  the  city  should  obtain, 
but  it  is  the  best  it  has  been  able  to 
obtain  after  months  of  negotiation. 
This,  again,  is  one  of  the  compromises 
of  a  situation  where  a  compromise  was 
the  only  way  possible  by  which  an 
agreement  could  be  brought  about.  If 
it  gives  the  companies  an  excessive 
profit  and  they  refuse  to  readjust  the 
terms  they  will  the  more  certainly  be 
com-pelled  to  sell  to  the  city  or  its  li- 
censee. 

In  this  connection  it  is  quite  inter- 
esting to  consider  what  would  be  a 
fair  return  upon  the  capital  necessarily 
invested  in  a  street  railway  system  in 
the  City  of  Chicago. 

As  I  said  in  my  talk  before  the  City 
Club,  these  are  ordinances  which  for 
the  first  time  raise  the  question  of 
what  capital  is  entitled  to  receive  in 
such  an  enterprise,  for  supplying  first- 
class  service  to  the  people,  as  opposed 
to  the  question  as  to  what  capital  will 
graciously  concede  to  the  municipality 
as.  compensation  for  the  privilege  of 
making  all  it  can  out  of  the  people. 

AA'hat  should  capital  receive  in  such 
an  enterprise?  Clearly  it  should  re- 
ceive exactly  what  the  Werno  letter 
suggests,  a  fair  interest  return  and 
some  percentage  of  the  net  profits,  to- 
gether with  adequate  assurance  of  the 
repayment  of  the  principal. 

In  determining  what  is  a  fair  in- 
terest return,  we  must  consider  the 
nature  of  the  securities  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  money  market.  If  the 
securities  are  subject  to  call  on  six 
months'  notice,  on  any  semi-annual 
interest  date,  this  will  have  its  eft'ect 
upon  the  rate  of  interest  to  which  the 
investor  is  fairly  entitled.  From  such 
investigation  as  I  have  been  able  to 
make  of  the  present  condition,  of  the 
money  market,  a  5  per  cent  security, 
subject  to  call  on  six  months'  notice, 
of  this  kind  could  not  be  sold  today 
on  any  terms  that  the  City  of  Chicago 
could  offer.  When  they  could  be  sold 
and   upon    what   terms    depends    upon 


future  developments  absolutely  im- 
possible to  foretell.  The  limit  of  in- 
terest which  the  city  could  pay  would 
be  7  per  cent.  But  would — or  should — 
the  people  approve  the  issue  of  7  per 
cent  certificates? 

Under  these  ordinances  the  compa- 
nies are  limited  to  5  per  cent  annual 
interest  and  45  per  cent  of  the  net 
profits.  If  we  figure  the  total  invest- 
ment which  the  companies  will  have 
made  at  the  end  of  three  years  at 
ninety  millions  of  dollars,  the  compa- 
nies' share  of  the  net  profits  will  have 
to  amount  to  $1,800,000  per  annum,  in 
order  to  place  that  investment  upon  a 
7  per  cent  basis.  If  the  companies' 
share  of  the  net  profits  amounts  to  $1,- 
800,000  the  city's  share  would  neces- 
sarily amount  to  $2,200,000,  and  the 
total  net  profits  would  be  $4,000,000. 
Adding  to  this  the  5  per  cent  annual 
interest  upon  the  $90,000,000,  or  $4,- 
500,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual 
net  receipts  from  the  operation  of  the 
properties  would  have  to  be  $8,500,000 
before  the  companies  can  receive  7  per 
cent  on  their  investment,  allowing  the 
brokerage  and  construction  profit  as  a 
part  of  that  investment.  With  the 
brokerage  and  construction  profit  this 
Avould  be  a  large  allowance ;  Init  it 
would  be  a  little  over  one-third  of  gross 
receipts  of  $25,000,000.  As  the  gross 
receipts  for  next  vear  are  estimated  to 
be  only  $18,000"!000,  it  will  require 
some  time  before  the  gross  receipts  can 
be  brought  to  $25,000,000.  When  the 
gross  receipts  reach  $19,500,000,  the 
companies"  total  annual  profit  includ- 
ing the  5  per  cent  interest,  would  be  6 
per  cent,  if  the  net  receipts  are  one- 
third  of  the  gross  and  the  total  in- 
vestment is  $90,000,000. 

The  present  $75,000,000  ordinance 
provides  for  5  per  cent  interest,  and 
as  the  certificates  cannot,  under  the 
law,  be  sold  for  less  than  90  cents  on 
the  dollar,  the  difficulty,  if  not  impos- 
sibility, of  financing  these  certificates 
in  the  near  future  should  be  apparent 
to  all.  Of  course,  the  condition  of  the 
money  market  will  probably  become 
much  more  favorable  hereafter,  but  it 
is  most  uncertain  how  soon  financial 
confidence  will  be  restored  and  the  pre- 
vailing rates  of  interest  and  brokerage 
be  cut  down. 
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Shall  the  city  of  Chicago  reject  the 
present  ordinances  and  postpone  the  re- 
habilitation of  its  street  railways  until 
that  uncertain  time  in  the  indefinite  fu- 
ture (called  "immediate  municipal  own- 
ership") when  it  may  be  able  to  sell  its 
IMueller  certificates  under  the  terms  of 
the  existing  ordinance  or  any  other  or- 
dinance which  the  public  is  likely  to 
approve?  Is  it  not  far  better  to  let 
the  present  companies  assume  this 
burden,  leaving  the  city  free  to  pur- 
chase hereafter,  when  it  is  able  to  pur- 
chase and  can  show  to  the  prospective 
investor  the  actual  return  which  the 
rehabilitated  property  is  making,  as 
shown  by  the  public  records  of  the 
company,  kept  on  forms  which  the 
City  Comptroller  has  prescribed,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of 
Engineers  in  which  the  investor  at 
least  will  have  confidence,  even  if  the 
critics  of  the  present  ordinances  have 
not?  Is  it  not  far  better  to  allow  to 
the  companies  even  liberal  finan- 
cial terms,  preserving  the  right  of  fu- 
ture purchase  and. assuring  comprehen- 
sive reconstruction  and  re-equipment, 
than  to  speculate  upon  a  condemnation 
case  that  may  fix  quite  as  high  a  price, 
or  may  discredit  and  defeat  the  entire 
movement  for  municipal  ownership  by 
forcing  the  city  to  confess  its  inability 
to  finance  the  enterprise  after  the  price 
has  been  determined  by  the  courts? 

But  to  return  to  Air.  Hooker's  con- 
tention that  all  of  the  net  receipts 
above  5  per  cent  interest  should  be 
available  for  a  reduction  of  fare.  If 
this  is  fair  and  just  and  possible,  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  that  the  city 
will  not  be  able  to  take  over  the  prop- 
erty, either  directly  or  through  a  cor- 
poration organized  to  carry  out  the 
"contract  plan."  Personally  I  believe 
that  the  rates  of  interest  will  inevitably 
come  down,  that  that  is  their  general 
tendency  and  that  by  the  time  the  city 
is  ready  really  to  take  over  these  prop- 
erties a  company  organized  under  the 
contract  plan  may  be  able  to  finance  its 
securities  upon  the  basis  of  5  per  cent 
interest  and  5  per  cent  discount  ex- 
pressly provided  in  the  pending  ordi- 
nances. I  believe  with  Mr.  Post  in  the 
"contract  plan,"  as  the  best  and  safest 
method  of  passing  from  private  to  pub- 
lic ownership  and  operation. 


Mr.  Hooker  says  that  the  city  could 
itself  purchase  more  readily  than  such 
a  semi-public  corporation,  because  the 
city  would  have  credit,  while  the  com- 
pany  would    have    none.      This,   how- 
ever, is  directly  contrary  to  the  exist- 
ing facts.    The  City  of  Chicago  cannot 
pledge     its     faith    or     credit     for     the 
moneys  to  be  used  to  buy  or  operate 
street  railways,   and  no  one  seriously 
proposes  that  it  shall  do  so.     It  must 
raise  its  money  for  this  purpose  solely 
upon  securities  for  which  the  property 
purchased  and  its  revenues  are  pledged. 
This   would  be  precisely  the  basis  on 
which     a     company    would     raise     its 
money  under  the  contract  plan.     And 
whatever    Mr.    Hooker    may   think   as 
to     the     confidence  which  an  investor 
should   have  in   municipal   street   rail- 
way securities,  I  think  it  safe  to  say 
that  the  investing  public  would  have 
greater  confidence  in  the  securities  of 
a  corporation  conducted  in  the  public 
interests  by   public-spirited   men   than 
if,   under  existing  political  conditions, 
the   street  railways  were  to  be   man- 
aged by  a  department  of  local  trans- 
portation in  the  City  Hall.     The  finan- 
cial   credit    of     a     private    corporation 
would    certainly   be    greater    than    the 
financial   credit   of  the   city.     I   think, 
indeed,    that    even    Mr.    Hooker   will 
agree  that  the  IMueller  certificates  can 
never  be  sold  on  the  basis  now^   pro- 
posed, unless  there  has  been  a  previous 
demonstration  of  greater  business  effi- 
ciency than  has  yet  been  given  by  the 
municipal     government     of     Chicago. 
And  if  they  cannot  be  sold,  the  choice 
now  open  to  the  people  of  Chicago  i^ 
the  pending  ordinances  or  chaos. 

Mr.  Hooker  complains  that  the  ordi- 
nances do  not  contain  an  index,  and 
that  the  report  of  the  Local  Trans- 
portation Committee  does  not  elabor- 
ately analyze  or  explain  them.  This 
is  thoroughly  characteristic  criticism. 

For  months  prior  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  these  ordinances  had 
been  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  fully 
indexed,  and  copies  had  been  furnished 
to  all  the  members  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil. The  meetings  of  the  Committee 
on  Local  Transportation  had  been  pub- 
lic, and  every  opportunity  had  been 
aft'orded  for  the  presentation  of  critir 
cism  and  suggestion.     Whenever  any 
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substantial  change  was  made  in  the 
text,  revised  copies  had  been  printed 
and  distributed.  The  newspapers  had 
been  filled  with  the  discussion.  When 
the  ordinances  were  finally  reported 
to  the  Council,  the  index  was  removed, 
as  being  no  part  of  the  ordinances,  and 
the  report  was  made  as  brief  and  sum- 
mary as  possible.  It  is  now  criticised 
as  misleading,  because  it  did  not  state 
all  of  the  minor  qualifications  of  its 
various  provisions.  I  do  not  care  to 
dignify  such  fault-finding  with  a  seri- 
ous reply. 

To  the  charge  that  these  ordinances 
were  jammed  through  the  City  Council 
at  a  midnight  session,  it  is  sufficient 
to  reply  that  the  members  of  the  City 
Council  were  thoroughly  familiar  with 
their  provisions,  as  already  explained, 
and  that  the  length  of  the  session  was 
due  primarily  to  the  offer  and  discus- 
sion of  amendments  which  had  been 
worn  threadbare  by  previous  discus- 
sion in  the  Committee  on  Local  Trans- 
portation. Personally  I  would  have 
much  preferred  greater  ideliberation, 
but  the  Council  was  impatient  of  any 
further  delay  to  discuss  questions  upon 
which  its  members  had  already  made 
up  their  minds.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
"gray  wolves"  voted  for  the  ordinances 
it  is  also  true  that  if  you  eliminate  the 
vote  of  every  man  whom  Mr.  Hooker 
would  call  a  "gray  wolf,"  the  vote 
would  still  have  been  three  to  one  in 
favor  of  the  ordinances. 

If  we  distinguish  between  the  ser- 
vice provisions  and  the  financial  pro- 
visions of  the  ordinances,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  only  service  provisions 
which  Mr.  Hooker  criticises  are  the 
provisions  relating  to  routes  and  trans- 
fers in  the  central  district,  the  future 
construction  of  the  underground  trol- 
ley  and  the  building  of  extensions. 

I  have  already  sufficiently  discussed 
the  routes  and  transfers  in  the  central 
district.  The  particular  objection  to 
the  extensions  is  that  the  ten  miles  of 
double  track  which  the  companies  are 
absolutely  bound  to  construct  each 
year,  if  required  by  the  City  Council, 
cannot  be  so  required  on  any  street 
or  public  way  nearer  any  then  exist- 
ing parallel  street  railway  tracks  than 
one-half  mile.  The  ordinances  express- 
ly provide  that :    "The  company  shall. 


however,  upon  the  order  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  city,  construct,  equip 
and  operate  such  extensions  of  its 
street  railway  system  in  addition  to 
those  hereinabove  provided  for  as  may 
be  required  by  the  City  Council,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  and  limitations 
contained  in  Section  26  of  this  ordi- 
nance." 

Section  26  contains  the  appropriate 
limitation  that  the  total  amount  of  cap- 
ital including  that  required  for  under- 
ground trolleys,  subways  and  exten- 
sions shall  not  be  made  so  great  that 
"the  return  thereon  over  and  above  the 
interest  charge  of  5  per  cent  thereon, 
by  this  ordinance  authorized,  would 
be  reduced  to  an  inadequate  or  unrea- 
sonably small  amount." 

Surely  the  companies  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  give  the  city  the  power  to 
require  them  to  make  an  unlimited  ex- 
penditure for  these  purposes,  and  the 
limitation  provided  seems  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
no  limitation  whatever  upon  the  obli- 
gation of  the  companies,  upon  the  or- 
der of  the  City  Council,  to  construct 
ten  miles  of  double-track  extensions 
each  year,  in  the  outlying  sections  of 
the  city,  except  that  such  extensions 
shall  not  parallel  existing  tracks  nearer 
than  one-half  mile. 

The  city  has  the  absolute  power  to 
order  these  extensions,  without  regard 
to  the  existing  traffic  or  the  immediate 
financial  return  and  with  an  eye  solely 
to  the  development  of  the  territory  in- 
volved. I  preferred  to  have  the  limit 
made  a  quarter  of  a  mile  instead  of  a 
half  mile ;  but  was  met  with  the  an- 
swer that  if  at  any  time  or  in  any  ter- 
ritory, the  traffic  warrants  or  requires 
additional  extensions,  these  are  abun- 
dantly taken  care  of  by  "the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  ordinances. 

As  to  the  underground  trolley,  the 
only  limitation  whatever  upon  the 
right  of  the  city  to  order  it,  not  only 
in  the  downtown  district,  but  else- 
where, at  any  time  after  the  three-year 
period  of  immediate  rehabilitation,  is 
the  limitation  upon  the  total  invest- 
ment already  pointed  out.  The  reason 
for  the  three-year  delay  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  underground  trolley  to  the 
subway  provisions  were  fully  discussed 
in  my  previous  paper.     I  repeat  that 
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"these  ordinances  have  been  so  drafted 
that  first  and  before  all  else  they  pro- 
vide for  the  best  possible  street  rail- 
way service,"  and  that  "the  service 
features  dominate  and  control  the  en- 
tire ordinance."  The  trivial  character 
of  the  criticism  of  these  features  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
this  claim. 

But  Mr.  Hooker  trains  his  heaviest 
guns  on  the  financial  features  of  the 
ordinances  and  particularly  upon  the 
price  which  the  cit}-  or  its  licensee 
would  have  to  pay  in  the  event  of 
purchase.  In  this  respect  the  whole 
theory  upon  which  he  proceeds  is 
fundamentally  wrong.  The  price 
agreed  upon  for  the  present  tangible 
and  intangible  property  was  not  made 
up  of  the  items  to  which  he  refers.  It 
was  a  compromise  of  conflicting 
claims,  to  which  the  Mayor  and  every 
member  of  the  committee  agreed,  and 
it  was  based  upon  the  report  of  the 
city's  own  expert  engineers. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  total 
sum  of  $50,000,000  was  made  up  of 
particular  items  recommended  by  these 
engineers.  This  was  not  true.  The 
companies  claimed  that  their  property 
was  worth  $73,500,000.  The  city's  en- 
gineers reported  that,  in  their  opinion, 
it  was  worth  $46,500,000,  without  mak- 
ing any  allowance  whatever  for  the 
paving  on  the  right-of-way,  or  $51,- 
000,000  if  the  actual  present  value  of 
this  paving  was  included.  The  com- 
panies did  not  accept  the  values  fixed 
by  the"  city's  experts  upon  either  the 
tangible  or  the  intangible  property. 
There  was  a  total  difference  between 
the  $46,500,000  of  the  city  and  the  ^73,- 
500,000  of  the  companies  amounting 
to  $27,000,000.  This  difference  was 
made  up  of  many  items.  For  instance, 
there  was  a  difference  of  a  million  dol- 
lars in  the  real  estate  values  on  land 
alone,  and  more  than  a  million  dollars 
on  the  buildings.  There  was  $2,000,- 
000  dift'erence  in  the  estimates  on  the 
power  plants,  and  the  valuations  of  the 
franchises  were  many  millions  apart. 
All  of  these  differences  were  compro- 
mised in  an  agreement  upon  a  total 
valuation  of  $50,000,000.  A  separation 
of  this  sum  into  the  four  items  of  Mr. 
Hooker's  analysis  of  price  is  incorrect 
in  theory  and  in  fact.     Nevertheless,  if 


the  city  were  to  undertake  the  con- 
demnation of  the  properties,  it  would, 
in  my  judgment,  be  compelled  to  con- 
cede on  each  of  these  four  items  sub- 
stantially the  figures  given  by  Mr. 
Hooker.  The  physical  properties,  ex- 
clusive of  pavement  and  cable  lines, 
would  have  to  be  placed  at  approx- 
imately $33,000,000;  the  cable  proper- 
ties would  have  to  be  valued  as  operat- 
ing cables ;  full  allowance  would  have 
to  be  made  for  the  existing  franchises 
and  rights  of  operation ;  and  some  al- 
lowance would  have  to  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  pavement.  With  respect  to 
this  item  I  wish  to  add  to  what  I  stated 
in  the  open  discussion  at  the  City  Club 
merely  that  there  is  a  considerable 
item  of  pavement  construction  laid  by 
the  companies  within  the  past  few 
years,  upon  the  understanding  with  the 
city  that  the  cost,  less  depreciation, 
would  be  repaid.  Some  of  these  pave- 
ments have  been  laid  by  the  City  Rail- 
way Company  under  ordinances  con- 
taining specific  provisions  to  this  ef- 
fect. There  is  also  the  claim  of  the 
Union  Traction  Company  for  moneys 
expended  on  tunnels  and  bridges,  for 
which  no  allowance  was  made  by  the 
Valuation  Commission.  It  would  there- 
fore appear  that  if  the  experts  for  the 
city  in  a  condemnation  case  should 
give  the  city  the  benefit  of  every  rea- 
sonable doubt  the  value  they  would  be 
compelled  to  concede  would  approxi- 
mate $40,000,000.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
the  companies  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  presenting  testimony  to  support 
their  valuation  of  $73,500,000.  If  in 
such  a  controversy  the  city  should 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  verdict  of  $50,- 
000,000  it  would  surely  not  be  regarded 
as  a  serious,  defeat.  To  accept  this  val- 
uation now,  without  the  delay,  the  ex- 
pense and  the  uncertainty  of  a  con- 
demnation trial,  is  assuredly  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  public.  At  all  events,  this 
was  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
Mayor  and  the  Committee  on  Local 
Transportation. 

It  is  true  that  the  city  does  not  pro- 
pose to  pay  this  money  now,  but  to 
treat  it  as  though  it  had  been  paid  by 
the  issue  of  securities  bearing  5  per 
cent  interest  and  redeemable  at  par. 
If  the  city  were  to  purchase  now,  it 
could  not  hope  to  raise  the  money  upon 
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these  terms.  The  companies  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  terms  only  in  con- 
sideration of  their  continued  right  to 
operate  and  to  receive  45  per  cent  of 
the  net  receipts  until  the  city  shall 
complete  its  purchase.  It  is  certain 
that  if  the  city  had  the  money  today 
to  purchase  the  properties,  the  com- 
panies would  not  accept  $50,000,000  as 
their  present  value,  but  would  prefer 
to  take  the  chances  of  a  condemnation 
suit.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  city 
has  not  now  the  means  to  purchase 
either  by  condemnation  or  otherwise, 
the  $50,000,000  valuation  and  the  pro- 
visions for  its  future  payment  are,  in 
my  judgment,  distinctly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  city.  To  this  sum  is  to  be 
added  the  actual  amount  expended  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
vising Engineers  for  future  additions 
and  extensions,  including  an  allowance 
of  5  per  cent  for  brokerage  and  10  per 
cent  for  construction  profit. 

Mr.  Hooker  has  made  no  serious  at- 
tempt to  show  that  these  allowances 
are  unreasonable,  unusual  or  in  any 
way  improper.  He  treats  them,  how- 
ever, as  if  they  were  no  part  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  reconstructed  prop- 
erty. They  are  as  much  a  part  of  that 
value  to  the  city  or  any  other  purchaser 
as  the  materials  themselves.  The  value 
of  any  structure  or  article  is  not  the 
bare  cost  of  the  material  and  the  labor 
of  which  it  is  composed,  but  in  its  value 
is  to  be  included  the  profit  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  financier.  I  presume 
the  City  of  Vienna  paid  its  street  rail- 
way company  a  fair  construction  profit 
and  brokerage  for  the  reconstruction 
of  its  lines.  What  may  have  been  al- 
lowed for  bonus,  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  assume  that  the  terms  agreed  upon 
were  there,  as  here,  a  settlement  of 
conflicting  claims,  which  was  mutual- 
ly acceptable  to  the  company  and  to 
the  city.  It  is  significant  that  Vienna 
did  not  condemn  its  street  railways 
but  utilized  the  existing  corporation 
as  a  construction  company  and  pur- 
chased the  reconstructed  property  at 
the  end  of  three  years. 

But  let  us  concede  that  the  price 
which  the  city  would  have  to  pay  may 
possibly  be  greater  than  the  cost  it 
would  incur  if  it  were  now  able  to  un- 
dertake municipal   ownership   and  op- 


eration direct.  It  is  not  able  to  do  this, 
and  the  present  terms  are  the  best  that 
the  present  companies  have  been  will- 
ing to  accept.  IMr.  Arnold  has  fully 
explained  that  they  are  in  conformity 
with  the  existing  practice  with  regard 
to  the  construction  of  similar  enter- 
prises by  private  corporations. 

Mr.  Hooker  apparently  concedes  in 
his  footnote  that  the  sinking  funds  for 
maintenance  and  repairs  and  renewals 
and  depreciation  afford  ample  provi- 
sion against  loss  in  this  direction,  ex- 
cept for  obsolete  equipment.  Never- 
theless, he  charges  up  $6,000,000  for 
depreciation,  as  though  it  had  not  been 
taken  care  of. 

The  supplemental  bonus  of  20  per 
cent  is  not  to  be  paid  either  by  the  city 
or  its  licensee  unless  the  lines  are  to  be 
purchased  for  operation  by  a  private 
corporation  for  its  own  pecuniary 
profit.  I  have  fully  discussed  the  the- 
ory as  to  the  terms  of  purchase  in  my 
previous  paper,  and  see  no  necessity 
for  repeating  here. 

It  was  after  not  only  these  terms  but 
practically  every  other  provision  which 
is  now  being  criticised  had  been  agreed 
upon    and   written   in    the    ordinances 
that    Mayor    Dunne    was   reported    as 
saying,  on  the  15th  of  last  December: 
"It  looks  as  if  we  would  be  able 
to  give  Chicago  a  belated  Christmas 
present.     Until  a  week  ago  I  stood 
for  60  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  for 
the  city  but  I  have  been  convinced 
by  the  committee  that  55  per  cent  is 
about  right  and  that  the  valuations 
placed  on  the  properties  are  fair  and 
equitable.     We  have  passed  all  the 
danger   points  in  these  negotiations 
and  nothing  short  of  an  earthquake 
can     prevent    a     settlement   of   this 
.     long-drawn  out  traction  controversy. 
.     .     .     Had  I    predicted    one    year 
ago  that  we   could  secure  a  settle- 
ment with  the  traction  companies  on 
a   $50,000,000    basis    I    would   have 
been  laughed  at  and  called  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  a  lunatic  asylum.     If  there  is 
any  diversity  of  sentiment  regarding 
the  wisdom  of  this  settlement  I  shall 
take  pains  to  see  that  the  critics  have 
ample    time    in    which    to    secure    a 
referendum.     Personally  I  am  satis- 
fied   that    the    ordinances  safeguard 
the    city's    interests    to    the    highest 
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possible  degree  and  that  the  settle- 
ment which  I  urged  will  bring  about 
municipal  ownership  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  By  the  terms  of  the 
ordinance  the  city's  profit  is  set  aside 
as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  ultimate 
purchase  of  the  property.  Municipal 
ownership  may  thus  be  brought 
about  automatically." 

That  he  was  correctly  quoted  was 
shown  by  the  publication  of  the  follow- 
ing interview  two  days  later : 

"The  agreement  reached  with  the 
traction  companies  for  a  settlement 
of  the  street  car  question  means  a 
great  victory  for  the  city.  If  any 
one  had  said  a  year  ago  that  we  could 
adjust  the  problem  of  paying  for 
their  lines  on  the  basis  of  the  figures 
submitted  by  our  own  experts  he 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
dreamer.  In  addition,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  points  of  all, 
we  can  have  municipal  ownership 
now,  even  if  the  Mueller  certificate 
plan  is  knocked  out.  The  three 
strong  features  which  I  believe 
speak  well  for  the  representatives  of 
the  city  are:  1.  The  purchase  price 
of  $50,000,000.  2.  We  can  take  over 
the  companies'  lines  at  any  time  on 
six  months'  notice.  3.  We  are  en- 
titled to  55  per  cent  of  the  net  profits 
from  the  operation  of  the  lines.  This 
money  is  to  be  placed  in  a  fund 
which  eventually  we  can  use  to  buy 
the  roads,  provided  we  cannot  get 
funds  from  any  other  source." 
•  Many  months  before  in  a  message 
to  the  City  Council  he  had  said :  "Be- 
cause of  the  condition  of  our  traction 


lines,  reduced  to  the  lowest  level  of 
bad  service  under  the  system  of  pri- 
vate ownership  which  has  prevailed, 
every  element  of  delay  in  rehabilita- 
tion should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, with  due  regard  for  the  street  rail- 
way policy  which  the  people  have  de- 
manded and  the  enabling  terms  of  the 
Mueller  law."  At  his  suggestion  this 
language  was  quoted  in  the  Werno  let- 
ter, which  then  said :  "I  assume  that 
whatever  measures  may  be  devised  to 
this  end  will  be  so  framed  as  to  pro- 
vide for  and  protect  the  right  of  the 
city  to  acquire  the  street  railway  sys- 
tem just  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
means  can  be  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  prompt  and  thorough  improve- 
ment of  our  entire  street  railway  serv- 
ice can  be  brought  about  by  measures 
which  will  recognize  and  preserve  this 
right.  *  '''  *  At  all  events  the  city 
can  be  given  the  right  to  acquire 
municipal  ownership  just  as  soon  as  it 
can  obtain  the  necessary  funds.  Mu- 
nicipal ownership  can  not  be  acquired 
until  we  do  this.  There  may  be  de- 
lay, but  the  final  result  will  inevitably 
be  the  adoption  of  municipalization. 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  when 
or  before  municipal  ownership  has 
been  actually  reached  municipal  op- 
eration will  receive  the  necessary  ma- 
jority of  votes  to  comply  with  the 
statutory  requirement.  Meanwhile, 
under  the  plan  suggested,  the  amount 
which  the  city  will  be  required  to  pay 
will  be  continually  reduced  out  of  the 
profits  of  operation,  and  municipal 
purchase  will  be  made  that  much 
easier  of  early  realization." 
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NEXT  SATURDAY 

Next  Saturday,  April  1  3th,  a  long  table  luncheon  will  be  served  in  the 
dining  room  at  1  2:30  P.  M.,  to  be  followed  at  1:15  P.  M.  with  a  discussion 
of  the  bill  pending  at  Springfield  for  protecting  operatives  against  accidents  and  disease  and  the 
bill  for  accident  insurance.  There  appears  to  be  objection  from  organized  labor  to  the  second 
bill.  Members  of  the  State  Industrial  Insurance  Commission  will  be  guests  of  honor.  Harrison 
F.  Jones,  Attorney  for  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Railroad  and  member  of  the  Commission,  Mr. 
Edgar  T.  Davies,  State  Factory  Inspector,  Mr.  E.  R.  Wright,  President  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Representative  John  P.  McGoorty,  of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  will 
speak. 

Members  will  kindly  be  prompt  for  luncheon  at  12:30  P.  M. 


THE  ANNUAL  ELECTION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  City  Club  of 
Chicago  for  the  election  of  officers  and  for  other 
purposes  will  be  held  in  the  library  on  Saturday 
of  next  week,  the  20th  inst.,  at  two  P.  M. 

The  following  report  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee was  posted  on  March  25th: 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the 
committee  named  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  City  Club,  in  accordance  with  the  Club 
by-laws,  to  nominate  candidates  for  election 
as  officers  and  directors  of  the  Club  at  the 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  third  Satur- 
day in  April  next,  respectfully  report  the  follow- 
ing nominations : 

For  President,  Victor  Elting 

For  Vice-President,  Julian  W.  Mack 
For  Treasurer,  Morton  D.  Hull 

For  Secretary,      George  E.  Hooker 

[Alfred  L.  Baker 
For  J  Henry  B.  Favill 

Directors  j  Walter  L.  Fisher 

I  Charles  Edward  Merriam 

(Signed) 

CHARLES  R.  CRANE, 
JOSEPH  W.  HINER, 
SHERMAN  C.  KINGSLEY, 
A.  A.  ROLF. 

of  Nominating  Committee." 


Street  Obstruction. — The  club  com- 
mittee on  streets  and  alleys  is  on  the 
lookout  for  instances  of  street  and  alley 
obstruction.  Several  cases  have  already 
been  reported.  The  committee  will  be 
g^lad  to  receive  from  members  of  the 
club  any  information  as  to  obstructions 
or  other  matters  relating-  to  the  high- 
ways of  the  city.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Greeley,  822 
( )pera  House  Block. 

Tlie  Coimnission  Plan  of  City  Govern- 
ment ill  lozva. — Tlie  Iowa  legislature  has 
]iassed  a  law  providnig  that  the  commis- 
sion plan  of  government  shall  be  op- 
tional in  cities  of  over  25,000  popula- 
tion. 

The  Bridge  Tenders  Under  Civil  Ser- 
vice.— An  important  victory  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  merit  system  was  won  on 
March  21st,  whei.  the  City  Council 
adopted  the  provision  offered  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  placing  the  city 
bridge  tenders  under  civil  service.  When 
the  civil  service  law  was  enacted  the 
bridge  tenders  were  exempted  from  its 
operation  because  a  special  ordinance 
had  been  passed  providing  for  their  ap- 
pointment by  the  Mayor. 

In  1901  the  Citizens'  Association  made 
a  report  showing  gross  abuses  in  the  ser- 
vice as  administered  by  spoils  politicians 
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and  urged  that  the  bridge  tenders  be  se- 
lected under  civil  service  rules.  With 
this  end  in  view,  the  association  contin- 
ued its  efforts,  and  in  January,  1906. 
published  a  second  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, showing-  that,  as  in  1901,  "saloon- 
keepers and  politicians  who  were  being 
carried  on  the  city  payrolls  as  bridge 
tenders  employed  substitutes  to  do  their 
work  and  thereby  made  a  large  profit 
out  of  the  salary ;  that  others  received 
for  their  own  services  twice  what  they 
paid  for  similar  service  to  assistants ; 
while  still  others  were  paid  to  turn 
bridges  that  had  been  out  of  use  for 
vears." 


A  provision  for  placing  the  bridge 
tenders  under  civil  service  was  stricken 
out  of  the  appropriation  ordinance  in 
1906,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  but  it 
was  reinserted  this  year  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  was  finally  adopted. 

The  city  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  this  action 
by  the  City  Council  the  expensive  bascule 
bridges,  costing  from  $200,000  to  $300,- 
000  each,  will  soon  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  politicians  who  are  now  in 
charge  of  them  and  placed  in  the  care 
of  capable  mechanics. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  OUR  INLAND  WATERWAYS 


Following  the  long  table  luncheon  last 
Saturday  the  Club  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  an  address  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Mc- 
Gee,  of  St.  Louis,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Inland  Waterways  Commission  re- 
cently appointed  by  President  Roosevelt. 
The  personnel  of  this  commission  is  of 
the  very  highest  order  and  indicates  the 
importance  which  the  President  attaches 
to  its  undertakings.  The  chairman  is 
Representative  Theodore  E.  Burton  of 
Ohio,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors.  Congress  is  fur- 
ther represented  by  Senators  Warner  of 
Missouri  and  Newlands  of  Nevada  and 
bv  Representative  Bankhead  of  Alabama. 
The  other  members  are  Gen.  Alexander 
McKenzie,  chief  engineer  of  the  War 
Department;  Hon.  W.  H.  Newell,  direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  reclamation  ser- 
vice. Department  of  the  Interior;  Hon. 
Gifford  Pinchot,  chief  of  the  Forestry 
Division,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  Dr.  W.  J.  McGee,  soil  expert. 

This  commission  has  for  its  task  the 
recommendation  of  plans  for  one  of  the 
most  stupendous  and  far-reaching 
schemes  of  public  works  ever  under- 
taken by  any  nation.  These  recommend- 
ations will  probably  include  plans  for  the 
utilization  to  the  fullest  degree  of  the 
entire  Mississippi  river  system  as  a  means 
of  transportation,  a  lakes-to-gulf  water- 
way, the  development  of  water  power, 
the  saving  of  soil  now  carried  away  by 
the  rivers,  etc. 


Dr.  McGee  chose  for  his  subject  "The 
Control  of  Our  Inland  Waterways."  His 
address  was  in  substance  as  follows : 

Dr.  W.  J.  McGee. 

Business  and  industrial  systems,  like 
human  generations,  rise  and  pass.  Our 
grandfathers  were  troubled  for  transpor- 
tation facilities.  They  built  the  Erie  ca- 
nal and  a  number  of  other  canals.  Even 
the  canals  did  not  afford  a  reasonable  re 
lief,  since  they  did  not  extend  into  the 
interior  portions  of  the  country  then  be- 
coming covered  with  population.  Then 
there  was  developed  to  meet  this  grow- 
ing need  of  transportation  what  may  be 
described  as  the  "Conistoga"  wagon  sys- 
tem. The  Conistoga  wagon  failed  in 
good  time  to  perform  its  function.  Then, 
fittingly  in  a  nation  of  invention,  there 
arose  the  steam  railway,  which  developed 
in  such  measure  that  the  canals  were 
largely  abandoned  and  that  the  Conistoga 
wagon  became  a  matter  of  history,  at 
least  in  the  eastern  United  States.  In 
the  western  United  States  the  railroad 
advanced  too  slowly  to  meet  the  needs 
of  transportation  and  one  of  the  inter- 
esting chapters  in  our  history  is  that  of 
the  trail  wagon — the  wagon  train  of 
three  or  four  wagons  drawn  by  from  16 
to  24  horses  or  mules.  No  more  pictu- 
resque chapter  in  our  history  exists.  The 
most  impressive  illustration  of  the  use- 
fulness of  that  style  of  wagon  transporta- 
tion is  the  Bodie  and  Lake  Mona  railroad, 
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a  railway  for  which  the  rails,  the  loco- 
motives and  the  cars,  at  least  the  run- 
ning portions  of  the  cars,  were  trans- 
ported by  those  trail  wagons  over  scores 
of  miles  of  hard  mountain  trails,  so  that 
the  railroad  was  built  as  an  independent 
unit  in  the  mountain  region  of  the  west. 
But  the  trail  wagon,  like  the  Conistoga 
wagon,  has  gone.  Its  place  was  taken 
by  the  steam  railroad,  but  the  steam  rail- 
road has  reached,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not 
passed  its  prime.  It  is  no  longer  ade- 
quately serving  the  purposes  of  this 
rapidly  growing  country.  That  funda- 
mental conception  is  one  that  I  want  to 
emphasize.  The  steam  railroad  is  no 
longer  adequate ;  it  is  no  longer  suffi- 
ciently economical  to  meet  our  transpor- 
tation requirements. 

Some  of  you  have  doubtless  passed 
over  the  interior  of  late.  You  are  aware 
that  in  the  average  town  of  one  thousand 
population,  in  Kansas,  or  Nebraska,  or 
the  Dakotas,  in  Colorado  even,  in  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa  and  sometimes  in  Min- 
nesota, there  is  liable  to  be  a  sugar  fam- 
ine or  a  flour  famine,  or  a  coffee  famine, 
any  day  of  the  year,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  tjie  railways  cannot  carry  the 
supplies  of  staples  which  are  requisite 
for  the  needs  of  everyday  life.  You  are 
aware,  no  doubt,  that  grain  of  all  kinds, 
in  all  of  these  states  is  rotting  in  the 
bins  because  the  railroads  are  unable  to 
transport  it.  You  are  aware  that  during 
the  last  wanter  hundreds  of  families  were 
driven  to  burn  their  own  furniture  in 
order  to  save  their  lives  because  the  rail- 
roads were  unable  to  transport  fuel. 
These  are  among  the  conditions  that 
have  arisen  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
past.  What  is  the  explanation?  We 
occasionally  hear  that  there  are  not  cars 
enough,  and  that  is  a  part  of  it.  There 
are  not  cars  enough  to  perform  the  duty 
of  transportation.  But  look  at  the  mat- 
ter a  little  more  broadly.  In  the  last 
ten  years  the  production  of  the  northern 
two-thirds  of  the  interior  of  the  country 
has  doubled.  Railroad  transportation  fa- 
cilities have  increased  but  one-eighth,  and 
that  which  we  suffer  today  is  but  a  fore- 
runner of  greater  suffering  in  the  future 
unless  means  be  adopted  to  find  relief. 
There  are  not  cars  enough,  but  as  the 
railroad  men  well  know,  even  if  the  num- 


ber of  cars  was  multiplied  the  difficulty 
would  not  be  met.  There  are  not  loco- 
motives enough  to  draw  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  cars  to  meet  our  transportation 
needs.  There  are  not  tracks  enough. 
There  are  not  terminal  facilities  enough. 
Moreover  there  is  not  enough  iron  man- 
ufactured in  North  America  to  build  the 
railroad  tracks  and  cars  and  locomotives 
required  to  provide  our  transportation 
facilities,  and  still  further,  there  is  not  la- 
bor enough  available  in  the  United  States 
to  mine  and  manufacture  the  iron  in  suf 
ficient  quantity  to  meet  our  needs.  It 
has  been  seriously  proposed  within  a  few 
months,  to  import  Chinese  coolie  labor, 
not  into  this  country  perhaps,  but  into 
Canada,  in  order  to  mine  and  manufac- 
ture iron  sufficient  to  meet  the  conditions. 
The  railroads  have  become  inadequate  to 
meet  our  needs  and  something  must  be 
done.  In  the  course  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress  between  250,000  and  300,000 
citizens  of  the  interior  wrote  their  rep- 
resentatives and  senators,  not  simply  to 
plead  for  relief  from  the  tyranny  of 
transportation,  but  to  demand  action.  I 
sometimes  say  that  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  another  American  revolution,  not  now 
against  a  monarch,  but  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  transportation. 

I  have  said  that  the  railroads  are  in- 
adequate. They  are  also  extravagant 
Do  you  realize  that  in  ordinary  railroad 
construction  with  rails  sixty  pounds  to 
the  yard,  100  tons  of  iron  are  required 
for  the  rails  alone  of  each  mile  of  our 
average  railroad,  and  since  most  of  our 
rails  are  now  heavier,  the  amount  is 
greater?  Think  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
tax  which  has  gridironed  our  country 
with  Bessemer  steel  rails  which  yet  are 
far  from  adequate  to  meet  our  purposes. 
Our  steam  locomotives  are  in  themselves 
devices  too  extravagant  long  to  be  per- 
mitted to  continue.  By  the  substitution 
of  gas  engines  for  steam  engines  we  get 
two  and  a  half  times  the  power  from 
each  pound  of  coal  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  best  marine  engine,  or 
something  like  four  or  five  times  the 
amount  of  power  that  is  obtained  from 
steam  locomotives.  That  is  an  illustra- 
tion merely  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
steam  locomotive  as  a  means  of  furnish- 
ing transportation. 
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1     have     said     that     something     Hke 
300,000  citizens  of  the  interior  have  de- 
manded of  the   Federal  government  re- 
Hef  froni  the  burden  of  imperfect  trans- 
portation.    The  Federal  government  has 
responded.  On  November  15th  last  there 
was    assembled   in    St.    Louis   what   was 
known  as  tlie  Deep  Waterway  Conven- 
tion.    That  conference  numbered  some- 
thing like  1,300  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
progressive     citizens     of     the     interior, 
coming    from   20   or    12    states.      It    in- 
cluded among  its  members  six  governors 
of  states,  a  number  of  United  States  sen- 
ators and  representatives  and  something 
like    one    hundred    state    senators    and 
representatives.      At   that   conference    it 
was   decided  that   relief  must  be  found, 
and  that  the  best  procedure  in  that  direc- 
tion would  be  to  organize  a  permanent 
association,  and  in  accordance  with  that 
judgment  the  Lakes-to-Gulf  Deep  Water- 
way  Association    was   organized.      Now 
the  first  efifort  on  the  part  of  that  Asso- 
ciation to  make  the  influence  of  the  in- 
terior   felt    at   the    national    capital    was 
to  request  and  later  to  demand  a  greatly 
enlarged  appropriation  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the   Alississippi.     That   request 
was  not  fully  granted,  for  reasons  which 
throughout  seemed  to  me  adequate.    At 
the  same  time  that  this  plan  was  adopted 
another  plan  was  taken  up,  and  in     ac- 
cordance with  that  complementary  plan, 
something  like  two  score  of  business  or- 
ganizations, representing  a  dozen  of  the 
leading  cities  of  the  interior,  addressed 
to   the    President   of   the   United    States 
])etitions  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission  empowered   to   frame  a   recom- 
mendation to  the  President  and  thence  to 
the  Federal  congress  of  a  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  the   Mississippi  and  its 
principal  tributaries   in   such  manner  as 
to  afiford  relief  from  the  imperfect  trans- 
portation conditions  under  which  we  now 
sufifer.     For  it  was  held,  and  soundly  as 
it  seems  to  me,  that  while  there  are  not 
cars,  nor  locomotives,  nor  tracks  enough 
to  carry  the  produce  of  the  interior  to  the 
seaports,  there  are  enough  to  carry  it  to 
a  main  artery  within  the  interior,  so  that 
if  the  Mississippi  can  be  made  an  arm  of 
the   sea,  open  to  the  movement  of  sea- 
going vessels  in  such  manner  that  Chi- 
cago, Peoria,  Alton,  St.  Louis,  Memphis 


and  N'icksburg  may  become  seaports, 
then  the  difficulty  will  have  been  success- 
fully met.  This  plan  of  procedure  ac- 
cordingly was  pressed  as  alternative  to 
.lie  first  and  rather  impracticable  one, 
and  with  success.  The  President  created 
the  Inland  Waterways  Commission  and 
defined  the  purpose  of  the  Commission 
in  a  letter  which  I  presume  many  of 
you  have  read.  That  letter  is  regarded 
by  those  statesmen  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted as  among  the  most  impressive 
messages  ever  addressed  by  an  American 
president  to  the  American  people ;  a 
letter  embracing  a  far-reaching  platform, 
contemplating  the  improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  and  other  rivers  in  the  in- 
terior, not  merely  in  such  manner  as  to 
open  these  waterways  to  transportation 
in  sea  going  ships  but  so  as  to  utilize 
all  their  values  as  part  of  our  running 
water,  recognizing  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  country  the  fact  that 
our  running  water  is  a  great  national 
resource,  comparable  in  its  value  with 
the  very  soil  on  which  our  prosperity 
depends.  This  great  value  has  been 
fully  recognized  by  our  chief  executive, 
and  the  recognition  is  expressed  in  his 
charge  to  the  Commission  as  to  their 
duties. 

You  will  understand  that  in  advance 
of  definite  action  by  the  Commission  it 
would  be  premature  for  any  member 
of  that  body  to  outline  its  plans,  still  less 
to  state  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions, but  it  is  worth  while  for  us  to 
consider  a  few  of  the  lines  of  work 
which  must  be  contemplated  by  that  or- 
'^anization.  First  there  is  the  canalizing 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  such  a  manner    as 

o  permit  the  entrance  of  sea-going  ves- 
sels, so  as  to  convert  all  of  our  interior  e 
cities  into  sea-ports.  That  in  itself  is  a  | 
task  of  magnitude,  but  that  is  not  all. 
In  order  that  that  may  be  successfully 
('one  without  injury  to  any  of  our  in- 
terests it  is  necessary  that  the  protection 

•f  the  low-lands  shall  be  insured.  As 
vou  are  aware,  the  richest  agricultural 
district  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  provided 
it  be  protected  from  floods,  is  the  lower 
Mississippi  basin.  The  bottom  land, 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to 
the  gulf,  over  five  hundred  miles  in 
length  and  averaging  more  than  one  hun- 
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(Ired  miles  in  width,  is  a  land  of  simply 
immeasurable  potentialities  when  once  it 
is  amply  protected  from  floods.  It  is 
requisite  that  the  protection  of  this  bot- 
tom land  shall  be  considered. 

But  there  are  other  values.  (Jur  coal 
is  disappearing.  When  we  have  cut  ofi 
that  extravagant  agency  of  developing 
power  from  steam,  the  life  of  our  coal 
fields  will  be  prolonged.  When  we 
make  one  pound  of  coal  go  as  far  as 
three  pounds  have  gone  before  and  in 
doing:  so  eliminate  the  smoke  nuisance 
from  this  city  and  from  every  city,  and 
when  we  economize  our  coal  to  the  ut- 
most that  resource  will  give  promise  of 
lasting  longer.  But  we  can  cut  in  half 
at  least  the  consumption  of  coal,  by  even 
the  most  economical  methods,  by  a  larger 
use  of  water  power.  There  is  enough 
water-power  going  to  waste  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributaries  to  supply  at 
st  half  of  the  power  which  is  required 
'or  all  of  our  industrial  purposes.  It  is 
requisite  for-  the  commission  to  give  at- 
tention to  this  question  of  water-power. 
Still  another  matter :  The  time  has 
come  in  many  of  the  states  of  the  in- 
'erior  for  considering  the  growing  ques- 
tion of  water  supply  for  domestic  and 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  it  is  desir- 
■'e  that  this  Commission  shall  give 
careful  attention  to  the  question  of  water 
supply. 

Another  matter  to  which  it  is  especi- 
ally desirable  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
Commission  and  of  the  citizens  of  the 
interior  generally  shall  be  devoted,  is  that 
of  soil  wash.  Our  farmers  sometimes 
grumble  under  the  taxes  they  have  to 
bear.  They  seldom  reahze  that  the  heavi- 
est impost,  heavier  than  all  others  put 
together,  is  the  tax  of  soil  wash.  By 
far  the  richest  portion  of  their  fields  is 
with  every  storm  swept  away  toward 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  not  only  is  this 
a  tax  on  our  agriculture,  but  it  is.  if 
possible,  a  still  heavier  tax  on  other  in- 
dustries. To  develop  this  point  would 
lead  too  far  into  technicalities,  but  there 
are  a  few  facts  and  figures  that  may  be 
noted.  The  soil  washed  from  our  fields 
and  pastures  every  year  is  swept  into 
the  main  river,  portions  of  it  are  dropped 
in  the  lower  river  to  form  bars — 
obstructions  to  navigation.  Other  por- 
tions  are   swept     down     into  the   gulf. 


Every  year  the  Mississippi  carries  into 
the  gulf,  not  including  that  which  is 
dropped  on  the  way,  400,000,000  tons  of 
sediment.  Four  hundred  million  tons  of 
richest  soil  stufif — two  and  a  half  Panama 
canalfuls  of  material — is  every  year 
swept  by  the  Mississippi  into  the  gulf 
and  wasted  utterly.  It  is  requisite  that 
the  National  Commission,  working  on 
such  an  elevated  platform  as  that  framed 
by  President  Roosevelt,  shall  give  atten- 
tion to  this  waste. 

In  our  school  days  we  went  over    the 
subject  of  hydraulics.     We  were  taught 
later  that  the  general  subject  of  hydrau- 
lics  was   subdivided   into  two   branches, 
the     science     of     hydrostatics     and     the 
science      of      hydrodynamics — the      sci- 
ense  of  standing  water  and  the  science 
of    running    water.      In    our    books    we 
did   not   find   any   indication   of   a   third 
great  science  which  it  will  be  necessary 
for  our   Commission  to   recognize :   that 
is  the  science  of  hydrokinetics,  because 
the  river  which  bears  sediment  becomes 
an  agency,     a     self-moving,     self-acting 
agency,   something  like  the  living  plant 
or  the  moving  animal.       When     water 
carries  sediment  it  scours  its  channel,  it 
wears  its  banks,  or  places  bars,  obstruct- 
ing its  movements  in  such  manner  as  to 
become  difficult  of  control.     Clear  water 
does  none  of  these  things.     Clear  water 
will   not   scour  its  channel.     You  know 
the  nature  of  the  channel  of  the  Niagara 
above  the  falls  and  even  below  the  falls. 
The  water  flowing  from  the  upper  lakes 
is  clear ;  its  sediment  has  been  dropped 
in   the   lakes.      It   flows  clear.      It   does 
not  scour  its  channel,  it  does  not  wear 
its  banks,  and  what  is  true  of  Niagara 
river  is  true  of  clear  water  everywhere. 
These  clear  waters  represent  the  science 
of  hydrodynamics,  not  the  science  of  hy- 
drokinetics,  which   needs   the    sediment- 
bearing  waters  as  agents.    We  have  gone 
far  enough  in  this  direction.     Suffice  it 
that  it  behoves  us  as  citizens  of  the  in- 
terior to  attempt  not  merely  to  save  soil 
wash,  but  to  control  our  running  waters 
by    preventing    them     from    taking    up 
sediment  in   such  manner  as   to  become 
agents  of  destruction. 

You  will  see  from  the  suggestions  that 
have  been  oflfered  that  the  subject,  as  it 
shapes  itself  in  my  mind,  is  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  purposes  which  has 
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ever  ciig-agod  human  attention.  For  I 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  human 
ag-ency  will  control  absolutely  the  waters 
of  the  entire  country,  when  the  entire 
river,  with  all  of  its  tributaries,  will  be 
artiticialized  in  such  manner  that  it  will 
obey  human  behests.  1  look  forward  to 
the  time  when,  by  judicious  forestation 
toward  the  headwaters,  where  the  slopes 
are  steeper,  soil  wash  will  be  prevented 
and  the  headwaters  will  be  compelled  to 
tiow  as  clear  as  they  did  in  days  primeval ; 
when  the  prairie  land  methods  of  agri- 
culture will  be  so  modified  and  improved 
that  the  soil  wash  will  be  cut  off  and  that 
the  sediment  which  burdens  the  lower 
river  will  be  saved  at  its  source.  Then 
it  will  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
control  the  lower  river  when  there  is  no 
U)nger  materials  of  which  bars,  the  self- 
constructed  obstruction  to  navigation, 
may  be  created.  Then  the  channels  will 
easily  be  kept  open.  When  there  is  no 
longer  the  wearing  of  banks  the  building 
of  levees,  in  case  they  are  required,  will 
not  be  difficult. 

When  I  speak  of  artificializing  the 
river  I  find  that  ordinarily  I  am  hardly 
understood.  The  concept  is  new.  Go 
back  with  me  in  imagination  to  a  time  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  which  is  clear 
to  the  anthropologist,  the  time  when 
human  enemies  included  not  merely  the 
carnivorous  animals  but  also  the  her- 
bivorous animals  ;  when  the  ancestors  of 
our  modern  horses,  our  modern  kine,  our 
modern  sheep,  were  predatory  in  such 
degree  that  constant  attention  was  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  our  remote  an- 
cestors to  protect  their  fields.  Then 
these  creatures  were  wild.  They  were 
animals  to  be  guarded  against.  Then 
they  were  relatively  monsters,  uncon- 
trolled monsters,  just  as  is  the  uncon- 
trolled river  today.  In  time  our  ances- 
tors, pursuing  means  which  in  them- 
selves are  of  extreme  interest,  first  pro- 
tected themselves  against  the  enemy,  and 
afterwards  captured  and  reconstructed 
the  enemy,  until  now  those  animals  are 
our  slaves.  They  are  not  only  our  slaves, 
but  they  are  reconstructed  so  completely 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  trace  some 
of  our  domestic  animals  to  the  parent 
form.  They  are  artificialized.  The 
sheep  primeval  did  not  yield  wool, 
the     fowl     primeval    laid    only    enough 


eggs  to  maintain  its  kind,  the  cow 
primeval  yielded  only  enough  milk 
for  the  support  of  its  offspring, 
the  horse  primeval  ran  wild.  All 
oi  these  creatures  are  changed  or  arti- 
ficialized. Still  further,  and  I  speak  not 
without  the  highest  veneration,  these 
creatures  were  created  anew.  The  sheep 
never  was  given  mankind  by  divine 
providence.  The  sheep  was  created  by 
man  as  a  wool-yielding  animal,  kine  were 
created  as  milk-giving,  butter-yielding 
animals,  the  fowl  was  created  as  an  egg- 
making  creature.  So  much  did  human 
energy  and  human  genius,  even  in  its 
budding  stage,  effect  in  the  long  ago. 
Are  we  less  potent  than  were  our  savage 
and  barbaric  ancestors  ?  No.  It  is  the 
vocation  of  mankind  to  make  conquest 
of  the  earth  for  human  weal.  We  have 
been  progressing  in  that  direction  until 
now  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  devoted 
in  large  part  at  least,  to  human  welfare. 
Now,  plants  that  are  noxious  or  useless 
are  exterminated,  and  the  useful  are 
made  to  grow  in  their  places ;  now  the 
destructive  animals  are  extinct  and  use- 
ful animals  have  taken  their  places.  Not 
yet,  however,  have  we  fully  made  con- 
(|uest  of  these  great  resources  in  the  form 
of  running  w^ater.  It  behoves  us  to  do 
so. 

There  is  a  point  or  two  in  connection 
with  the  practical  details  of  these  plans 
that  may  be  outlined  briefly.  You  will 
understand  that  in  doing  so  I  speak  for 
myself  rather  than  for  the  Commission. 
It  seems  to  me  that  any  so  great  work 
as  that  which  has  been  projected  should 
be  conducted  with  careful  regard  for 
economy.  It  should  be  made  as  nearly 
as  practicable  self-supporting.  This 
new  system  of  transportation  should, 
like  that  of  railway  transportation,  in 
which  seventeen  billion  dollars  have  been 
invested,  be  made  to  yield  a  profit 
from  the  beginning,  and  I  believe  that 
this  may  be  done.  In  the  first  place 
when  our  rivers  are  so  canalized  as  to 
permit  sea-going  ships  to  come  far  into 
the  interior,  then  we  shall  require  dams 
— lock  dams  in  considerable  numbers. 
These  w-ill  not  be  required  at  the  outset 
in  the  Mississippi,  but  eventually  in  the 
river,  and  always  at  the  outset  on  the 
tributaries — lock  dams  analogous  to 
those  which  the  unequalled  genius   and 
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enterprise  of  Chicago  have  constructed 
in  connection  with  their  drainage  canal. 
Now  those  lock  dams  will  be  expensive 
to  construct,  but  there  should  be  lockage 
charges  so  regulated  as  to  not  be  a  bur- 
den on  the  transportation,  but  sufficient 
to  yield  returns  either  to  Federal  or  to 
state  agencies.  That  is  one  means  of 
rendering  useful  to  the  public  the  ex- 
penditures required  for  the  initial  works. 
Again,  every  city  that  has  a  water  sup- 
ply derived  from  its  neighboring  river  is 
compelled  to  make  large  expenditures. 
If  these  expenditures  were  made  in  a 
more  comprehensive  way,  in  accordance 
with  a  far-reaching  system,  the  returns 
from  water  taxes  thereby  imposed  might 
be  so  directed  as  to  give  back  to  the 
people  the  cost  of  installing  the  works. 
There  are  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
region  enormous  areas  of  lands  that  now 
are  utterly  worthless.  Some  of  these 
are  still  in  the  ownership  of  the  Federal 
government.  Other  areas  of  still  greater 
extent  are  in  control  of  the  states. 
Those  areas  of  lands  are  worthless  to- 
day. When  drained  and  protected  from 
overflow  they  will  be  worth  from  $100 
to  $500  per  acre.  Any  plan  for  im- 
provement should  be  so  designed  as  to 
render  the  enhancement  of  value  a 
means  of  returning  the  original  invest- 
ment. These  are  but  casual  suggestions, 
merely  illustrative  of  what  it  seems  to 
me  should  be  the  fundamental  principles 
to  be  recognized  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  government  and  their  agents  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  interior  in  such 
manner  as  to  open  up  its  waterways. 
The  general  policy  should  be  that  of 
using  a  working  capital  of  a  few  hun- 
dred millions  and  returning  that  capital 
in  good  time  either  to  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States  or  to  other  investors. 
The   details   remain   to   be    worked   out. 


hut  I  insist  that  there  is  no  more  reason 
why  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  ren- 
dering valuable  our  waterways  for  trans- 
portation purposes  should  not  yield  a 
profit  from  the  very  beginning  than 
there  is  and  was  why  our  railroad  in- 
vestment should  not  have  been  profitable 
from  the  beginning.  Seventeen  billion 
dollars  have  been  expended  in  connec- 
tion with  our  railroads ;  a  tenth  of  that 
sum.  expended  on  our  waterways,  would 
yield  us  not  a  complete  system  of  trans- 
portation in  itself  but  a  complementar}- 
or  primary  system  to  which  the  railways 
might  then  become  tributary. 

I  have  said,  perhaps,  enough  to  let  you 
see  that  my  convictions  are  strong  as  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  relieving  the 
tyranny  of  transportation  and  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  doing  so.  There  are  over 
twenty  cities,  with  a  population  of  be- 
tween thirty-five  and  forty  million,  whose 
continued  existence  is  bound  up  with  the 
problem  of  transportation.  These  cities 
must  stand  together  and  work  together 
as  a  unit.  The  question  is  not  a  local 
one.  It  is  a  national  one  in  the  broadest 
sense.  Already,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  the  interior,  with  its  half  of  our 
total  population ,  is  wakening  into  its 
own.  Hitherto  the  east  and  the  west, 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  with  a  little  help 
from  the  Pacific  seaboard,  have  con- 
trolled our  national  afifairs.  Rut  the 
world's  greatest  empire  today  is  the  in- 
terior of  the  United  States,  drained 
chiefly  by  the  Mississippi.  Our  forty 
million  people  have  rights  which  musr 
be  recognized  and,  unless  I  greatly  mis- 
take, the  statesmen  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  of  the  Pacific  sea-coast  have 
for  the  first  time  come  to  realize  that 
the  interior  must  ultimately  dominate 
our  national  aflFairs. 


LEGISLATIVE  NOTES 

BY  WILLIAM  OTIS  WILSON 


On  account  of  the  Chicago  election, 
very  little  was  done  in  the  legislature  last 
week.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  cover  the 
entire  ground,  but  will  mention  a  few 
matters,  not  because  of  their  importance, 
but  because  of  the  attention  they  at- 
tracted in  the  legislature. 


The  bill  fixing  the  fees  of  the  State's 
Attorney  of  Cook  County  passed  the 
house. 

The  so-called  Highwood  bill  was  read 
a  first  time,  after  the  report  of  the 
committee  which  took  the  evidence  there- 
to had  been  heard.     An  interesting  thing 
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regarding-  this  bill  lies  in  the  fact  of  the 
influence  of  the  Federal  government. 
The  report  of  the  Coinniittcc  showed 
that  the  Federal  government  had  indi- 
cated that  very  little  money  would  be 
spent  on  the  naval  training  station  near 
Waukegan  if  the  Tlighwood  saloons  and 
dives  remained  as  they  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  anti-trust  bill,  which  has  been  the 
occasion  of  much  trouble  to  the  lawvers 
of  the  state  for  many  years,  was  taken 
up  in  the  judiciary  committee  and  re- 
ferred to  a  sub-committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  measure  in  such  shape 
that  it  may  be  more  effective  as  to  the 
]:)enalties  imposed. 

The  library  bill,  which  would  place 
Illinois  on  a  plane  with  the  more  en- 
lightened states  of  the  Union,  was  taken 
up  last  week  and  discussed.  Illinois, 
according  to  those  who  are  supporting 
this  measure,  is  now  in  a  class  with  the 
southern  states.  The  bill,  however,  was 
sent  to  a  sub-committee,  and  its  friends 
fear  that  it  will  never  be  reported. 

b^or  a  great  many  years  we  have  had 
on  our  statute  book  a  provision  that 
itinerant  patent  medicine  vendors  should 
pay  a  license  fee  of  $100  a  month.  They 
have  operated  in  spite  of  this  law  and 
largely  in  violation  of  the  law,  since  a 
great  many  of  them  do  not  pay  the 
license  fee.  In  order  that  their  business 
may  be  placed  upon  a  lawful  basis  they 
have  had  introduced  into  the  legislature 
a  bill  making  the  license  fee  $75.00  a 
year.  This  brought  to  Springfield  a 
great  man}-  druggists  and  patent  medi- 
cine vendors  during  the  week. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  call  attention 
to  a  bill  which  was  mentioned  in  the 
fir.st  bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Publicity.  The  object  of  the  bulletin 
was  to  call  attention  to  the  method  used 
in  disposing  of  so-called  bills  to  regulate. 
\  "regulator,"  as  you  know,  is  defined 
in  Webster  as  a  bill  to  regulate.  We 
expressely  stated  in  the  Bulletin  that  we 
took  no  position  whatever  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  measures,  but  did  object 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  hand- 
led. That  is,  the  bills  were  introduced, 
referred  to  a  sub-committee  in  a  great 
manv  instances,  and  there  used  for  good 
or    bad    purposes,    depending   upon    the 


personnel  of  the  sub-committee.  One 
of  the  bills  which  we  mentioned  was  that 
to  regulate  express  companies.  This 
express  bill  was  referred  to  a  sub-com- 
mittee in  the  early  part  of  the  session, 
and  has  never  been  reported.  The  thing 
we  were  fiehtinsf  for  has  happened. 
However,  the  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee resigned,  and  now  the  bill  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  undoubtedly 
will  report  the  measure  to  the  committee. 

Nothing  has  been  done  with  reference 
to  the  Chicago  charter.  Three  commit- 
tee meetings  have  been  held,  one  prelim- 
inary meeting,  another  joint  meeting  to 
listen  to  Chairman  Foreman,  and  a  meet- 
ing this  week  to  take  up  the  work,  but  the 
members  had  not  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  Chicago  election  and  the 
work  of  the  last  meeting  was  of  a  desul- 
tory character. 

I  want  to  mention  one  bill,  and  I  do 
so  because  of  the  method  which  has 
been  used  to  advance  the  measure,  and 
also  because  of  the  publicity  which  is 
desired  by  a  great  many  members  of 
the  legislature  with  reference  to  this 
measure.  It  is  House  Bill  777.  It  is  a 
bill  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  making 
valid  a  merger  of  some  railroads.  This 
merger  occurred  a  great  many  years 
ago.  The  bill  was  introduced  and  re- 
ported from  the  committee  on  railroads 
without  that  committee  ever  having  met. 
The  bill  immediately  caused  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  certain  members  of  the 
legislature.  There  was  some  wonder  as 
to  the  purpose  of  the  bill  itself,  and 
when  this  method  was  used  of  reporting 
it  from  committee  the  suspicion  was  all 
the  greater.  I  have  been  asked  by  a 
number  of  members  of  the  legislature 
to  ascertain  the  purpose  of  the  bill  and 
report  to  them.  They  hold  that  if  it  is 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  curing  some 
legal  defect  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  it,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
general  in  character  it  might  have  very 
far-reaching  results.  Such  matters  as 
this  are  constantly  coming  before  the 
Bureau  of  Publicity.  Any  attorney 
familiar  with  railroad  law,  or  anyone 
knowing  the  facts  regarding  this  bill 
could  be  of  great  service  to  the  Bureau 
by  supplying  it  with  the  needed  infor- 
mation. 
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NEXT  SATURDAY 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  City  Club,  for  the  election  of  officers  and 
directors,  \vill  be  held  next  Saturday  at  two  P.  M.  in  the  dining-room.  It  will 
be  preceded  by  a  long-table  luncheon  served  at  12:30  P.  M.  sharp.  At  1:15  P.  M.  reports 
from  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Treasurer  and  various  committees  of  the  Club  will  be  pre- 
sented.    There  will  also  be  a  general  discussion  of  the  interests  and  policies  of  the  City  Club. 


THE  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  AND  DANGEROUS 
MACHINERY  BILLS 


The  meeting  of  the  club  last  Saturday, 
at  which  the  bills  for  industrial  insur- 
ance and  for  protection  of  operatives 
against  dangerous  trades  and  machinery 
were  considered^,  called  forth  a  discus- 
sion which  for  interest  and  forcefulness 
was  exceptional  even  for  the  City  Club, 
The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association 
has  raised  objections  before  the  commit- 
tees of  the  legislature  to  certain  features 
of  .the  bill  for  the  protection  of  opera- 
tives. Organized  labor  has  not  been 
wholly  satisfied  with  the  accident  insur- 
ance bill.  On  the  other  hand,  both  these 
measures  have  many  sincere  and  ardent 
advocates.  The  various  points  of  view 
\vere  excellently  represented  in  the  dis- 
cussion before  the  club.  Owing  to  the 
length  of  the  session  the  report  is  neces- 
sarily somewhat  condensed,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  present  the.  essential  features 
of  the  arguments  advanced. 

The  principal  speakers  were  Mr.  Har- 
rison F.  Jones,  attorney  for  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Insurance;  Mr.  Edgar  T.  Davies, 
State  Factory  Inspector ;  Mr.  W- .  R. 
Parsons,  a  Chicago  manufacturer,  and 
Mr.  E.  R.  Wright,  President  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor..  The  general 
discussion  was  participated  in  by  Prof. 
C.  R.  Henderson,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  a  member  of  the  State 
Commission  on  Industrial  Insurance ; 
Mr.  T.  K;  Webster-,  former  President  bf 


the  City  Club;  Mr.  F^rank  Buchanan, 
ex-President  of  the  National  Structural 
iron  Workers;  Mr.  Anton  Johannsen, 
Financial  Agent  of  the  Woodworkers' 
Union,  and  Rev.  Harry  F.  Ward. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Elting, 
Judge  Julian  W.  Mack  presided.  H[e 
first  introduced  Mr.  Jones,  who  dis- 
cussed the  accident  insurance  bill.      ■ 

Mr.  Harrison.  F.  Jones. 

'    '  i  ■    ■  ■    !'  ,.: 

"My  understanding  of  industrial  in- 
surance is  that  it  is  not  a  legal  problem. 
Employers'  liability  la>vs  as  a  whole,  do 
have  to  do  with  a  legaP  problem,  but 
where  a  law  becomes  inadequate  or 
where  conditions  become  burdensome, 
then  the  work  of  the  social  economist. be- 
gins. The  lawyer  and  the  legislator  look 
to  the  social'  economist  to  solve  those 
problems  which  the  law  cannot  or  will 
not  reach.  The  employers'  liability 
laws,  social  econofnists  ha^e  come, to  be- 
lieve, are  inadequate  to  accomplish  the 
results  and  to:  assess  the  damages  orig- 
inally sought.  '  )  . 

"Under  the  common  law^  the  employer 
was  liable  to  the  insurance  of  his  serv- 
ant against  those  accidents  which  wete 
caused  through  the  faiilt  of  the  employer. 
The  custom,  and  the  facts  and  institu- 
tions that  created  this  custom,  were  sim- 
ple enough.  Workshops  were  not  many 
and  not  large.  It  was  very  easy  to  trace 
the   cause   of  an    accident   resultirig:  "in 
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personal  injury.  In  tracing  that  cause 
if  it  appeared  that ''the  employer  was  l;o  j 
blame,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  assess : 
damages.  But  under  the  present  system 
of  enlarged  production  and  high  power 
machinery,  these  causes  or  faults  are  not 
easily  located.  The  common  law  was 
that  before  the  employe  could  recover 
he  must  show  that  he  was  not  at  fault. 
He  must  also  show  that  his  employer 
was  at  fault.  When  the  employe  could 
•do  that,  damages-  were  easily  assessed. 
But  under  our  modern  conditions,  it  is 
'very  hard  to  decide  who  is  negligent. 
The  employe  may  'go  into  court  and 
prove  that  he  is  wittiout  fault.  But  he 
must  go  further.  He  must  show,  and 
must  convince  the.' jury*  that  his  em- 
ployer was  at  fault.'  In  case  he  cannot 
do  that,  no  recovery  can  be  had.  That 
is  one  injustice  of  the  common  law  prin- 
ciple. Another  arises  from  the  fact 
that  in  perhaps  eighty  or  ninety  per 
■  cent  of  the  accidents  resulting  in  per- 
sonal injury  neither  the  employer  nor 
the  employe  is  at  fault.  The  law  says 
that  there  is  no  remedy  for  that  class 
of  accidents.  Those  accidents  are  what 
we  term  the  risk  of  service.  If  an  em- 
ploye enters  my  service  he  assumes  the 
hazard  of  accident.  He  takes  the  posi- 
tion assuming  all  the  risk.  That  is  the 
law  today  in  Illinois. 

"As  I  previously  said,  industrial  insur- 
ance is  not  a  legal,  but  a  social  proposi- 
tion. The  injured  man  is  ordinarily 
well  taken  care  of,  but  those  dependent 
upon  him  are  not  so  well  taken  care  of. 
One  can  conceive  of  a  case  where  the 
earning  power  of  the  family  is  by  acci- 
dental injury  disabled,  perhaps  partially, 
perhaps  permanently,  or  even  destroyed. 
What  becomes  of  such  a  family  ?  They 
either  become  dependent  upon  their  rel- 
atives or  a  charge  upon  the  general  com- 
munity. They,  in  either  case,  become 
charges  upon  society.  Consequently 
this  is  a  social  proposition. 

"The  resolution  creating  the  Industrial 
"Insurance  Commission  contemplated  in- 
surance for  disability  or  death  from  ac- 
cidental causes,  sickness  and  old  age. 
The  insurance  corhmission  have  merely 
taken  up  the  proposition  of  accident 
insurance  and  have  submitted  a  bill  to 
the  legislature  which  provides  in  the  first 


section  that  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ploye may '  enter  into  a  contract  of  in- 
surance whereby  the  employer  agrees  to 
pay  the  employe  a  certain  sum  upon  a 
certain  contingency  and  on  account  of 
which  the  employe  will  waive  his  right 
to  sue  at  common  law.  Objection  has 
been  heard  to  that  section,  on  the  ground 
that  the  employe  should  not  be  compelled 
to  give  up  his  right  to  sue.  The  answer 
of  the  commission  is  that  in  about  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  accidents  resulting  in  per- 
sonal injury  or  death,  no  liability  is 
thrown  upon  the  employer.  In  another 
ten  per  cent,  while  the  employer  may  be 
to  blame,  the  employe  cannot  make  his 
case  good  in  court.  Perhaps  in  the 
other  ten  per  cent  of  cases  there  is  a 
recovery  of  damages.  Has  the  bill  taken 
any  substantial  right  from  the  employes 
as  a  class?  Or  has  it  conferred  a  right? 
The  commission  believes  that  it  has  con- 
ferred a  right  in  this  bill.  That  is,  that 
no  matter  what  the  circumstances  of  the 
accident  may  be,  providing  they  are  not 
wilful  and  wanton  on  the  part  of  the 
employe,  compensation  will  be  certain  in 
a  certain  amount. 

"Another  provision  of  the  bill  is  that 
the  benefit  in  case  of  death  shall  go  to 
the  person  named  in  the  insurance  con- 
tract as  beneficiary  or  to  the  next  of  kin 
or  perhaps  follow  the  statute  on  depend- 
ents. 

"The  provisions  on  benefits  in  Section 
5  are  as  follows:  "In  case  of  death  if  the 
employe  leaves  any  dependents  depend- 
ing upon  "his  wages  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  his  wages  in  the 
employment  of  said  employer  during  a 
period  of  three  years  next  preceding  the 
accident,  but  not  less  in  any  case  than  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  provided 
that  the  amount  of  any  weekly  payments 
made  under  such  insurance  or  any  lump 
sum  paid  in  redemption  thereof,  may  be 
deducted  from  such  sum,  and  if  the  pe- 
riod of  the  employe's  employment  by 
said  employer  has  been  less  than  sixty 
days,  then  the  amount  of  his  earnings 
during  said  period  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  equal  to  his  average  weekly  earnings 
during  the  period  of  his  actual  employ- 
ment under  said  employer."  These  fig- 
ures are  from  the  actuary's  standpoint. 
They  are  thought  to  be  very  nearly,  so 
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far  as  one  can  measure  in  dollars  and 
cents,  fair  compensation  for  the  class  of 
accidents  that  we  aim  to  cover. 

"The  question  is  also  raised  by  various 
interests  at  Springfield  concerning  defi- 
nition for  "permanent  disability."  Two 
definitions  were  presented.  One  is  that 
benefits  should  be  paid  during  total  dis- 
ability and  that  total  disability  should 
mean  that  the  employe,  by  reason  of  the 
injury,  cannot  follow  his  usual  occupa- 
tion. The  other  definition  is  that  total 
disability  means  inability  to  follow  any 
goiiifiil  occupation.  Personally  I  incline 
to  the  latter  definition,  for  the  reason 
that  insurance  should  not  insure  against 
any  kind  of  waste.  If  total  disability 
meant  inability  to  follow  a  man's  usual 
occupation,  one  can  conceive  of  a  case, 
perhaps  of  a  railroad  engineer,  who  from 
accident  has  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  In 
sixty  days  ordinarily,  that  engineer,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  becomes  an 
able-bodied,  one-eyed  man,  and  can  per- 
form that  class  of  work  which  is  usually 
performed  by  one-eyed  men.  To  my 
mind,  if  that  man  is  considered  totally 
disabled  because  he  cannot  be  put  on  an 
engine  and  run  it,  we  would  be  insuring 
against  waste.  Because  such  a  man  can 
do  something.     He  is  still  a  producer. 

"Every  time  one  hears  the  question  of 
personal  insurance  discussed,  he  thinks 
of  the  ambulance  cases ;  he  thinks  of  the 
heartless  corporations  and  of  the  claim 
agent.  The  evils  are  on  both  sides. 
Personal  injury  lawsuits  are  of  such 
everyday  occurrence  that  everybody 
knows  exactly  how  they  are  conducted. 
The  juryman  in  tlie  box  knows  that  out 
of  the  verdict  returned  in  favor  of  the 
injured  man^,  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent 
must  be  assessed  in  addition  to  the  real 
damage  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  to  pay 
the  lawyer.  That  is  a  matter  of  everyday 
occurrence.  Juries  arrive  at  their  ver- 
dicts that  way.  Because  the  court  cal- 
endars are  congested  is  another  reason 
why  we  plead  in  behalf  of  this  bill.  I 
know  of  a  case  that  happened  in  1891, 
upon  which  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
handed  down  a  decision.  The  corpora- 
tions and  the  employers,  whether  cor- 
porations or  not,  are  put  upon  the  defen- 
sive by  the  laws  we  have  now  in  personal 
injury   cases.      They    are    going   to   do 


everything  that  they  can  not  to  pay  a 
cent  more  than  they  must.  On  the  other 
hand  the  plaintiff  in  the  case,  the  injured 
person,  is  going  to  go  after  the  employer 
or  the  corporation  to  make  him  pay 
every  cent  that  he  can.  Industrial  in- 
surance will  mean  that  the  employer 
and  the  employe  will  have  a  common 
starting  point.  It  will  not  be  a  question 
of  how  much  or  how  little.  Without  a 
law  suit,  without  attorneys'  fees,  without 
any  expense  at  all,  compensation  for  in- 
jury can  be  paid  for  the  benefit  of  the 
injured  man  and  his  family." 

Regarding  the  bill  to  protect  operatives 
from  dangerous  trades  and  machinery, 
Mr.  Da  vies  said  : 

Edgar  T.  Davies. 

"in  looking  over  the  conditions  in  Illi- 
nois, as  regards  the  laws  for  safeguarding 
and  protecting  the  lives  of  the  working 
classes,  we  find  a  peculiar  condition.  In 
the  advance  made  in  industry,  with  its 
multiplicity  of  self-acting  machines,,  keen 
competition,  combinations  of  capital  and 
combinations  of  labor,  we  find  that 
throughout  all  the  factories  and  work- 
shops quick  service  machines  are  now  in- 
stalled. But  public  sentiment  has  been 
slow  to  awaken  to  the  condition  which 
these  improvements  and  advances  have 
brought  about.  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  what  Josiah  Strong,  one  of 
the  best  students  in  the  country  on  acci- 
dents and  industrial  conditions,  has  said 
in  respect  to  this  condition.  The  victor- 
ies of  war  have  been  bloody  and  costly, 
but  the  advance  made  in  industry  has 
been  more  costly  in  life  and  limb  than 
most  of  us  appreciate.    Mr.  Strong  says : 

"•Our  peaceful  vocations  cost  more 
lives  every  two  days  than  all  we  lost  in 
battles  during  our  war  with  Spain.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  fields  alone  furnish  an  indus- 
trial Bull's  Run  annually.  In  these  times 
of  peace  we,  in  the  United  States,  kill  in 
four  vears  some  eighty  thousand  people, 
more  than  all  who  fell  in  battle  and  died 
of  wounds  on  both  sides  during  the  four 
years  of  our  Civil  War.  That  is,  in  the 
same  length  of  time  we  are  now  killing 
fifty-three  per  cent  more  people  than  the 
two  great  armies  could  destroy  equipped 
with  all  the  weapons  of  death  that  in- 
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genuity  could  then  devise,  and  making 
destruction  their  eager  business.  We 
are  killing  more  than  twice  as  many 
every  year  as  perished  through  violence 
in  both  the  French  and  English  armies 
during  the  three  years  of  the  Crimean 
War.  There  are  more  killed  and 
wounded  on  our  railroads  every  year  than 
the  entire  losses  of  the  Boer  War  on 
both  sides  in  three  years.  The  reports 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
by  giving  the  statistics  of  railway  acci- 
dents, create  more  or  less  newspaper 
thunder  every  year,  and  the  railroads,  as 
the  most  conspicuous  objects,  attract  the 
lightning  of  public  indignation.  The 
general  public,  however,  is  not  aware 
that  there  are  many  more  accidents  in 
our  factories  and  in  the  building  trades 
than  on  our  railroads.  But  these  casual- 
ties fail  to  attract  attention  because  it  is 
no  one's  business  to  collect  and  publish 
their  statistics. 

"Going  on  wuth  the  figures,  I  might  say 
that  in  the  city  of  New  York  there  are 
nine  violent  deaths  a  day.  A  record  kept 
during  a  part  of  last  year  showed  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  fa- 
talities in  New  York  City  in  nine 
months,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  six  for  the 
year-r-an  average  of  more  than  nine  vio- 
lent deaths  for  a  day.  The  census  for 
1900  shows  that  during  the  year  there 
were  reported  fifty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirteen  deaths  by  accident 
and  violence  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  number  of  non-fatal  casualties  was 
of  course,  many  times  greater." 

"In  the  mining  accidents  in  a  recent 
year  there  were  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  fatal,  and  ten  hundred  and  thirty 
non-fatal  accidents  in  the  anthracite  re- 
gions alone.  Therefore,  including  all  the 
coal  fields  and  taking  one  year  with 
another,  fifteen  hundred  men  lay  down 
their  lives  and  three  thousand  sufifer  in- 
jury in  order  to  supply  us  with  coal. 

"Railroad  accidents  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1904,  show  that  there 
were  10,046  killed  and  84,155  injured 
on  the  railways  in  the  United  States.  Of 
these,  70,699  were  employes,  of  whom 
•  3.632  were  killed  and  67,067  injured. 
■On  the  basis  of  confessedly  incomplete 
ret-urns,  all  the  factories  in  Illinois  would 


in  twelve  months,  show  fourteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  seventy-six  acci- 
dents. These  figures  are  undoubtedly 
far  below  the  facts.  Many  trades  not 
particularly  dangerous,  reported  forty- 
four  accidents  for  every  thousand  em- 
ployes, while  some  extra  hazardous 
trades  reported  only  sixteen  to  a  thou- 
sand employes.  As  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  conceal  accidents,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  no  employer  reported  more 
than  actually  occurred,  so  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  reasonably  inferred 
forty-four  to  a  thousand  to  be  more 
nearly  correct  than  sixteen  to  the  thou- 
sand. 

"Upon  request  of  the  governor,  the 
factory  inspector's  department  looked 
into  the  condition  in  Illinois.  We  were 
directed  to  make  a  study  of  the  laws  on 
the  statute  books  regarding  machinery 
and  the  protection  of  the  working  classes 
in  other  states  and  in  Europe.  We  have 
digested  the  laws  of  Europe  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  when  we  read  over  the  laws 
of  other  states  of  this  country,  I  want  to 
say  frankly,  as  inspector  of  Illinois,  I 
hang  my  head  in  shame.  This  is  the 
only  industrial  state  in  the  Union  (and 
of  all  the  industrial  states  we  rank 
third),  that  has  not  a  law  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  men  engaged  in 
the  factories  and  w^orkshops.  We  have 
no  law  on  ventilation ;  we  have  no  law 
on  guarding  machinery.  We  have  laws 
on  railroads,  laws  in  regard  to  coal  mines 
and  in  regard  to  polishing  wheels,  but 
absolutely  no  statute  in  eft'ect  in  Illi- 
nois in  regard  to  the  protection  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  builders'  trades. 
Nebraska  and  Minnesota  have  all  of 
these  laws,  and  this  is  absolutely  the  only 
industrial  state  which  has  not  such  laws. 

"W^e  drafted  bills  which  we  thought 
would  at  least  partially  meet  the  situa- 
tion, but  we  had  to  quit  somewhere. 
After  we  had  got  fourteen  different  bills 
drafted  we  had  only  partially  covered 
the  field,  and  among  that  number  was 
the  one  which  is  now  under  discussion 
on  hazardous  and  dangerous  machinery, 
and  there  is  precedent  for  everything  in 
the  act ;  for  every  section  in  the  bill  there 
is  a  law  in  force  somewhere  today.  It 
provides  that  all  hazardous  and  danger- 
ous  machinerv   shall   be   located,   where 
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possible,  so  as  not  to  be  hazardous  or 
dangerous  to  the  workmen,  and  that  it 
shall  be  properly  and  effectually 
guarded.  We  also  provide  that  elevator 
shafts,  hatch  and  hoist  ways  shall  be  se- 
curely fenced  and  have  a  mechanical  de- 
vice so  that  in  case  of  accident  to  the 
controlling  machinery  of  the  elevator  the 
car  shall  be  stayed  in  its  descent.  We 
provide  for  heat  and  proper  ventilation. 
We  also  provide  for  the  reporting  of  ac- 
cidents. 

"Starting  out  with  the  belief  that  we 
should  legislate  on  knowledge  rather 
than  on  theory,  we  asked  this  present 
assembly  to  create  a  commission  for  the 
investigation  of  existing  conditions  and 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  effect  of 
the  trades  or  occupations  upon  the  physi- 
cal health,  and  also  for  the  study  of  acci- 
dents and  their  prevention.  That  com- 
mission has  been  created.  We  now  ask 
that  this  Senate  Bill  500,  formerly 
House  Bill  530,  be  passed. 

"We  little  appreciate  that  a  set  screw 
raised  on  a  line  shaft  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  defects,  and  yet  most  easily  reme- 
died. It  costs  35  cents  to  take  out  the 
raised  set  screw,  bore  a  hole  in  the  line 
shaft  and  set  in  the  sunk  set  screw. 
And  yet  we  had  in  Illinois  almost  one 
hundred  deaths  last  year  in  factories 
from  the  set  screw.  We  know  that  it 
costs  fifteen  dollars  to  guard  a  wood 
shaper.  The  average  life  of  the  machine 
is  ten  years,  and  wood  workers  will  tell 
you  the  average  loss  of  a  hand  for  each 
machine  is  one  a  year.  \A'e  have  no  stat- 
ute which  will  give  us  the  right  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  hygienic  conditions 
for  the  comfort  of  the  employe.  Manu- 
facturers objected  to  the  original  bill 
530.  Those  objections  we  have  tried  to 
meet  in  the  new  bill.  In  the  business  of 
white  lead  trades  and  poisonous  acids 
trades,  we  provide  in  our  bill  that  the 
employes  shall  not  be  allowed  to  eat  their 
lunches  within  the  room,  thus  inviting 
the  white  plague.  In  the  metal  polish- 
ing business  we  provide  for  proper  ex- 
haust fans  and  devices  for  proper  ventila- 
tion. In  that  one  trade  alone  45  per 
cent  of  the  men  following  it  die  of  tuber- 
culosis. It  is  time  for  public  sentiment 
to  awaken  to  these  conditions. 

"In  the  reporting  of  accidents,  our  pur- 


pose is  to  ascertain  on  a  scientific  basis 
the  cause  of  these  accidents,  so  that  the 
inspector  may  take  steps  to  prevent  their 
repetition ;  so  that  an  accident  happening 
in  one  factory  on  a  certain  kind  of  ma- 
chine, perhaps  not  a  common  accident, 
the  inspector  may  have  that  knowledge, 
and  so  guard  against  it  in  other  factories. 
We  provide  that,  in  case  of  death,  the 
report  shall  be  by  telegraph  or  telephone, 
and  that  the  inspector  may  have  the 
right  of  investigation  and  examining  wit- 
nesses. 

"A  few  days  ago  there  was  pending  be- 
fore the  House  a  bill  to  protect  the  men 
engaged  in  the  building  trades,  and  espe- 
cially structural  iron  workers.  This  is 
a  new  business.  Within  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  it  has  grown  up  until 
today  office  buildings  are  mostly  of  steel 
construction,  and  yet  this  bill,  after  it 
had  been  agreed  to  by  capital  and  labor, 
was  objected  to  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
solely  because  it  would  create  a  few 
more  jobs.  Certainly  it  will  create  a  few 
more  jobs.  But  if  we  can  save  a  few 
human  lives;  if  we  can,  by  increasing 
the  pay  roll,  save  lives  and  make  fewer 
widows  and  orphans  and  dependents, 
shall  we  not  save  money  in  the  end  ?  For 
the  state  has  to  pay  the  bill  anyway.  The 
state  has  to  take  care  of  the  dependents. 
Why  not  pay  the  bill  at  the  start  and  pre- 
vent dependents  being  made?" 

Mr.  W.  R.  Parsons,  a  manufacturer, 
discussed  the  same  bill.  His  remarks 
follow : 

Mr.  W.  R.  Parsons. 
"I  appear  before  you  today  by  request 
of  Mr.  Glenn  on  just  a  few  moments' 
notice.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  under  discussion  are 
the  same  as  of  the  previous  bill  or  not. 
I  have  not  seen  it.  I  have  only  given  a 
few  casual  glances  to  bill  No.  530.^  I 
desire  to  say  for  myself,  and  I  believe 
that  I  echo  the  desires  of  every  manu- 
facturer of  the  state,  that  if  there  is  any 
possible  way  in  which  the  lives  of  ern- 
ployers  or  employes  that  are  working  in 
the  great  manufacturing  industries  of 
Illinois  can  be  saved  and  accidents  pre- 
vented, I  am  in  most  hearty  accord  with 
it.  But  we  must  consider  the  practical 
conditions.     Wliile  I  wish  that  I  could 
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have  had  time  to  make  more  preparation, 
yet  I  will  endeavor  to  review,  briefly, 
some  of  the  salient  features  of  this  bill. 

"Section  2  of  the  act  prohibits  the  re- 
moval of  safeguards  except  for  repair. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  objection 
whatever  to  that  on  the  part  of  any  man- 
ufacturer. It  provides  that  owners  must 
furnish  belt  shifters.  That  section  is 
very  indefinite,  and  must  have  been 
drawn  by  some  one  wholly  unfamiliar 
with  conditions  existing  in  the  factories. 
A  belt  shifter  is  simply  a  device  for 
moving  a  belt  from  one  pulley  to 
another.  In  every  machine  you  must 
have  that,  and  it  is  under  the  control  of 
the  operator.  I  do  not  see  what  practi- 
cal result  can  come  from  that  provision 
of  the  bill.  If  you  stop  your  belt  you 
must  have  a  shifter.  If  your  machine  is 
not  made  so  that  it  can  be  stopped,  it 
ought  to  be  so  made.  I  think  every 
manufacturer  is  alive  to  that,  and  that 
there  are  very  few  but  have  belt  shifters 
of  the  most  approved  form  in  their  fac- 
tories. 

"The  bill  provides  that  hoist  and  ele- 
vator wells  shall  be  fenced.  I  am  thor- 
oughly and  heartily  in  favor  of  that.  I 
believe  in  the  protection  of  all  openings 
bv  which  material  or  anything  else  is 
lifted,  and  I  believe  that  the  employes 
should  be  thoroughly  instruucted  in  re- 
gard to  their  duties  so  that  they  will  not 
misuse  .the  responsibility  w'hich  rests 
upon  them. 

"The  provision  as  to  communication 
between  machinery  and  engineer  I  con- 
sider a  very  poor  provision  of  the  act. 
In  some  manufacturing  concerns  it  would 
be  all  right  to  establish  communication 
between  the  engineer  and  each  room  of 
the  building  or  factory.  In  others  it 
would  be  practically  impossible.  Sup- 
pose the  engineer  was  away  from  his 
post  of  duty  and  an  employe  was  caught 
in  a  piece  of  machinery  where  four  sec- 
onds, or  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  might 
mean  his  death.  There  might  as  well 
be  no  communication  whatever.  I  be- 
lieve that  friction  clutches  in  different 
sections  of  the  room  w^here  they  can  be 
handled  the  quickest,  should  be  used  in 
place  of  any  such  mefhod  of  communica- 
tion. We  have  in  our  small  workshop, 
both  in  the  front  and  rear  ends,  two  fric- 


tion cluthches  by  which  all  of  the  ma- 
chinery can  be  stopped  in  almost  a  sec- 
ond's time  by  anyone  who  is  working 
near  that  part  of  it. 

"Seats  for  female  employes:  I  believe 
in  seats  for  females  wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticable they  should  be  utilized,  and  I 
hope-  they  can  be  put  not  only  in  every 
factory,  but  in  every  store,  and  in  every 
place  wherever  they  can  be  used. 

"No  one  shall  permit  a  factory  to  be 
overcrowded :  That  is  a  very  good  pro- 
vision, but  what  I  object  to  especially  in 
this  feature,  is  that  it  is  left  entirely  in- 
definite. It  does  not  say  how  much 
space  should  be  required  in  an  alleyway. 
That  is  left  wholly  within  the  province 
of  the  factory  inspector.  In  short,  the 
factory  inspector  would  have  to  be  a 
judge  and  have  those  eminent  qualities 
of  justice  and  fairness  with  which  every 
judge  should  be  endowed,  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  decide  what 
would  be  reasonable  and  satisfactory  in 
regard  to  space  and  crowding.  I  ob- 
ject to  that  because  I  believe  that  it  is 
indefinite  and  that  it  places  altogether 
too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  fac- 
tory inspector.  However,  I  w^ish  to  say 
that,  while  I  believe  that  our  present 
factory  inspector  is  a  gentleman  who  is 
endowed  with  all  the  attributes  of  good 
judgment  and  of  justice  and  fairness, 
we  may  some  time  have  an  inspector  of 
an  entirely  different  kind.  Therefore, 
I  am  against  placing  too  much  power 
in  the  hands  of  any  one  man.  I  think 
these  things  should  be  specified  and 
clearly  stated  in  the  bill. 

"I  am  in  thorough  sympathy  wuth  the 
desire  for  proper  light,  ventilation,  heat, 
cleanliness,  drainage,  etc.,  and  I  believe 
that  every  other  manufacturer  in  the 
state  is  in  sympathy  with  placing  ideal 
conditions  in  every  factory  and  work 
place  where  the  employe  is  to  live ;  but 
let  us  be  practical.  Don't  let  us  over- 
look common  sense  in  attempting  to  se- 
cure these  things.  This  bill  says  that  at 
least  500  cubic  feet  of  air  space  shall  be 
furnished  for  each  person  and  that  every 
fifteen  minutes  there  shall  be  an  entire 
change  of  air  in  any  room  or  workshop 
in  which  employes  are  engaged.  Now, 
does  it  not  look  a  little  foolish  to  put 
such  a  provision  as  that  in  the  bill,  when 
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it  is  simply  impossible  for  any  employe 
ill  his  own  dwelling  to  have  any  snch 
amount  of  air  space  as  that,  and  have  it 
changed  even  once  in  twenty-four  hours, 
to  say  nothing  as  to  once  in  fifteen  min- 
utes. I  will  further  say  that  there  is  not 
a  manufacturer  in  the  state,  let  him 
live  in  the  most  gorgeous  palace  that 
you  can  imagine,  that  has  a  change  of  air 
even  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  to  the 
amount  or  extent  of  500  cubic  feet  per 
person   in  the  dwelling. 

"1  could  take  each  item  of  this  bill  and 
go  over  it  and  show  you  how  imperfect, 
how  impractical  the  most  of  it  is,  and 
for  the  main  reason  that  it  leaves  it  al- 
most entirely  within  the  power  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  factory  inspector.  There 
is  not  a  judge  sitting  upon  the  bench  of 
any  court  in  Chicago  that  would  have 
the  immense  amount  of  power  that 
would  be  vested  in  the  factory  inspector 
should  this  bill  become  a  law,  and  it 
would  give  rise  to  any  amount  of  litiga- 
tion, and  w^e  have  enough  of  that  al- 
ready, if  not  too  much.  It  would  open 
the  broad  avenue  by  which  there  would 
be  an  endless  amount  of  trouble  in  every 
way.  My  opinion  in  regard  to  any  bills 
similar  to  this  is  that  you  should  net  act 
hastily.  No  legislation  should  be  taken 
hastily.  There  should  be  a  committee 
of  experts,  composed  of  employes  upon 
one  side,  and  employers  upon  the  other, 
who  should  get  together  and  canvass 
these  conditions  for  a  time,  and  by  study- 
ing and  evolving  that  which  is  most 
practical  and  best,  unite  upon  a  bill 
which  then  should  be  given  to  the  legis- 
lature to  pass.  I  want  to  say  for  the 
manufacturers  of  Illinois  that  the  advo- 
cates of  such  bills  as  this  work  a  great 
injustice,  especially  to  the  great  army 
of  small  or  middle  manufacturers.  If 
they  are  going  to  attack  the  industries  of 
this  state  which  have  made  it  what  it  is, 
and  attempt  to  pull  down  the  pillars  of 
the  temple  of  industry,  they  will  not  only 
crush  the  employers  themselves,  but  they 
will  bury  the  great  army  of  laboring 
men  in  the  ruins  as  well." 

Mr.  E.  R.  Wright,  President  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  discussed 
both  the  bills  under  consideration. 


Mr.  E.  R: Wright.  ■  :' 

"I  would  like  to  make  tw'o  statements 
to    begin    w'ith    that    possibly    will     not 
seem  to   be   borne   out  in   what   little   1 
have  to  say.     The  first  is,  that  I  am  an ; 
optimist,  and  the  second  is,  that  I  beliey6  ; 
in  what   I   understand   as   industrial   in- 
surance.     I   have  been  listening  with  a 
great   deal   of   interest  to   Mr.   Parsons, , 
who  represents  the  INIanufacturers'   As- , 
sociation  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  his 
objectipn  to  the  manufacturing  bill.     He 
has  ,told  you  that  he  is  in  favor  of  these 
different    features   of  the   bill,    but    th^t 
he  does  not  want  the  bill  and  that  it  is, 
impossible  to  carry  out  many  of  its  pro- 
visions.    As   a  matter   of   fact,   a   short 
time  ago  I  was  in  one  of  the  public  in- . 
stitutions  of  the  state  of  Illiunois,  where 
the  air  is  changed  every  eight  minutes, . 
Mr.    Parsons   says   that   this   bill   would 
drive  the  manufacturers  out  of  the  state 
of  Illinois.    I  do  not  agree  with  him,  but 
if  it  will  drive  the  manufacturers  out  of 
Illinois,  they  will  have  to  go  into  some 
other  state,  and  every  other  state  in  the 
Union  throws   more   safeguards   around 
their  working  men  than  does  the  state  of 
Illinois.      The   manufacturers   would   go 
out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

"I  was  before  the  House  committee 
at  Springfield  when  Mr.  Parsons  and 
]\Ir.  Glenn  and  others  spoke  in  regard 
to  this  mater  and  it  is  their  words  there 
that  count.  They  say  that  we  should 
not  act  hastily  in  a  matter  of  this  kind ; 
that  we  should  put  it  ofif  two  or  more 
years.  We  have  been  talking  of  these 
matters  for  session  after  session,  and  it 
has  been  put  ofif  from  one  session  to 
another,  while  the  other  states  are  tak-  ■ 
ing  these  matters  up  and  enacting  laws 
to  meet  the  conditions^ 

"From  wdiat  little  reading  I  have*  done 
I  have  found  that  the  condition  of- 
the  workmen  two  thousand  years 
ago  in  ancient  Judea  was  better 
than  it  is  after  two  thousand  years  of 
Christian  activities  have  reduced  the 
working  men  from  what  they  were  be- 
fore Christ  visited  the  earth.  Hastily? 
I  cannot  see  it. 

"Mr.  Davies  is  competent  to  speak  upon 
his  bill,  and  he  stated  what  it  costs  to 
guard  a  shaper  machine.    But  he  did  not 
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state  that  the  manufacturer  values  the 
right  hand  of  his  workmen  at  $1.50  It 
costs  $15  to  adequately  protect  these 
machines,  and  the  manufacturers  will  tell 
you  that  the  life  of  a  machine  is  ten 
years.  Consequently  the  value  of  the 
hand  of  a  workman  is  $1.50. 

"The  bill  for  the  building  trades  came 
up  at  Springfield  the  other  day,  and  was 
fought  bitterly  because  it  would  give  a 
few  inspectors  situations.  Of  course  it 
would  give  a  few  men  situations,  and  it 
Would  save  the  lives  and  limbs  and  hap- 
piness of  the  working  people.  But  the 
bill  was  bitterly  attacked.  By  whom? 
By  one  of  the  dominant  parties  of  this 
state.  In  their  platform  they  said  they 
would  give  the  laborers  adequate  pro- 
tection. Both  parties  make  the  same 
pledge,  one  possibly  a  little  stronger 
than  the  other,  but  we  have  not  any 
statute  on  the  books  today.  The  session 
is  within  about  four  weeks  of  adjourn- 
ment, and  the  matters  seem  to  be  tied  up. 

"As  to  industrial  insurance,  I  find  that 
the  bill  under  discussion  is  not  a  very 
important  one.  The  bill  is  a  lemon  for 
the  man  who  works.  It  means  vei^y  little 
to  us,  because  if  the  committee  of  the 
manufacturers  will  go  to  Springfield  and 
fight  the  placing  of  a  few  safeguards  on 
machinery,  will  fight  the  sinking  of  the 
s^t  screw,  which  means  life  and  costs 
him  but  twenty  cents,  will  fight  guard- 
ing machinery  where  the  men's  lives  and 
limbs  are  in  danger,  do  you  suppose  they 
will  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  premium  in 
any  industry  where  the  workman  is  lia- 
ble to  insurance?  Does  that  seem  rea- 
sonable? The  Illinois  State  Federation 
of  Labor  endorses  industrial  insurance, 
but  the  only  kind  of  industrial  insurance 
we  know  is  that  used  on  the  continent 
and  in  England.  There  they  have  gov- 
ernment insurance,  and  if  you  will  give 
us  state  insurance  and  national  insur- 
ance, we  will  accept  it,  and  gladly  pay  in 
our  money.  But  at  the  present  time  the 
law  does  not  provide  anything  of  that 
kind.  We  have  confidence  enough  in 
the  state  of  Illinois  and  in  the  United 
States,  but  what  we  want  to  do  is  to 
pay  our  money  over  to  the  government 
as  thev  do  in  Germany,  Austria,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  France,  Italy  and  Switz- 
erland.    That  is  the  kind  of  insurance 


that  we  want.  We  do  not  believe  it  is 
just  to  pay  our  money  to  the  manufac- 
turer or  some  agent  of  the  manufacturer 
on  any  terms  that  the  manufacturer 
wishes  to  choose  for  us.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  placed  in  a  position  whereby 
the  employer  will  say  when  an  employe 
goes  to  work  that  he  must  sign  away  his 
rights.  That  is  not  fair  to  us.  In  almost 
every  other  country  they  have  the  pro- 
vision that  a  workman  cannot  sign  away 
his  rights,  and  they  solved  the  problem 
of  industrial  insurance  only  after  they 
had  placed  upon  the  books  of  those  gov- 
ernments a  national  law  providing  for 
the  repeal  of  the  old  fellow-servant  rule. 
The  fellow-servant  rule  is  done  away 
with  in  every  country  where  they  have 
thjs  liability  law.  They  have  done  away 
with  signing  away  one's  rights  in  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Italy,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, in  the  states  of  Wisconsin,  Missis- 
sippi, Texas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Florida, 
Virginia,  Arkansas,  South  Carolina,  Mis- 
souri, North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Oregon,  New 
York,  Georgia,  New  Mexico,  Alabama 
and  Kansas.  But  we  have  not  got  that 
provision  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

"I  am  not  in  favor  of  taking  a  make- 
shift— a  law  of  this  kind — which  prob- 
ably means  nothing  at  all  to  the  great 
majority  of  our  people.  They  could  get 
no  insurance,  or  practically  none,  under 
a  condition  of  this  kind  where  the  money 
would  be  paid  into  the  fund  of  some 
great  corporation,  such  as  a  railroad  or 
an  insurance  or  casualty  company.  T 
believe  in  paying  over  to  the  state  or  to 
the  government  directly.  We  have  con- 
fidence in  them,  while  we  do  not  have 
confidence  in  private  parties.  The  rail- 
roads in  the  state  at  the  present  day  have 
a  system  of  industrial  insurance,  so 
called,  whereby  the  workmen  pay  about 
90  per  cent,  the  employers  or  the  corpor- 
ations pay  about  10  per  cent,  and  in  case 
of  injur}^  or  death  the  workmen  must 
give  up  any  right  he  might  have  in  the 
courts  and  accept  the  insurance  that  he 
has  paid  for ;  or,  if  he  chooses  not  to  ac- 
cept the  insurance  that  he  has  paid  for, 
then  he  must  go  ahead  and  fight  the  giant 
corporation  with  all  its  wealth  and  pres- 
tige back  of  it.  What  industrial  insur- 
ance we  have  had  in  this  state  is  in  de- 
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fiance  of  the  laws  of  almost  every  other 
state  in  the  union,  and  a  bill  is  pending 
now  to  correct  that  defect.  Possibly  it 
will  pass,  I  hope  so.  I  sincerely  trust 
that  this  bill  will  not  be  used  at  Spring- 
field by  the  Republican,  the  Democratic, 
or  the  Prohibition  party  to  be  thrown  to 
labor  as  a  sop,  while  all  the  great  and 
the  good  laws  which  we  are  seeking  to 
pass  there  at  the  present  session  are  set 
aside.  We  are  asking  for  the  employers' 
liability  act ;  we  are  asking  that  the  sign- 
ing away  of  our  rights,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  statute,  shall  be  done  away 
with.  We  are  asking  that  our  lives  and 
our  happiness  shall  be  protected  in  the 
hazardous  machinery  act  and  building 
trades  act." 

The  Chairman  next  called  upon  Prof. 
C.  R.  Henderson,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Industrial  Insurance  Commission,  had 
an  important  part  in  framing  the  acci- 
dent insurance  bill. 

Prof.  C.  R.  Henderson. 

"1  cannot  answer  the  objection  of  Mr. 
Wright  in  five  minutes.  The  full  an- 
swer will  be  presented  as  soon  as  I 
can  have  made  a  copy  of  the  revised 
bill,  which  will  show,  I  think,  so  far 
as  his  objections  are  concerned,  that 
those  criticisms  are  without  ground.  I 
think  I  will  leave  that  out,  because  I 
intend  to  send  Mr.  Wright  and  his  col- 
leagues a  copy  of  it  the  middle  of  next 
week.  The  commission  does  not  wish 
to  be  judged  by  the  first  form  of  the 
bill  as  presented.  We  gave  notice  that 
we  wished  to  revise  it  and  make  it 
stronger  at  every  point,  after  having 
our  discussion  with  manufacturers,  em- 
ployers and  employes,  and  with  actu- 
aries. Some  of  the  most  eminent  actu- 
aries in  the  world  have  helped  us,  not 
■only  in  the  preparation  of  the  original 
bill,  but  in  very  careful  revision.  We 
have  consulted  as  able  lawyers  as  we 
could  find,  and  if  any  one  can  give  us 
assistance  in  any  matter,  no  one  would 
be  so  glad  to  receive  and  welcome  it 
as  the  members  of  the  commission. 
We  have  done  our  best. 

"We  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
very  great   disadvantage.     The   disad- 


vantage is  a  very  natural  one.  Industry, 
with  us,  has  meant  agriculture  until 
a  comparatively  recent  time,  and  our 
people,  a  new  manufacturing  nation, 
have  not  faced  the  problems  of  the  old 
world.  In  no  country  does  the  gov- 
ernment carry  accident  insurance,  not 
even  Germany.  The  State  there  re- 
quires employers  and  employes  to  in- 
sure. In  the  case  of  accident  insurance 
in  Germany,  which  is  very  greatly  in 
advance  of  England,  the  employers  tax 
themselves  and  pay  all  of  the  pre- 
miums, and,  of  course,  administer  the 
matter,  having  committees  of  consulta- 
tion with  their  employes,  who  have  a 
right  to  a  hearing.  Now,  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do  is  to  give  men  on  both  sides 
the  opportunity  to  do  this.  The  bill 
does  not,  as  you  will  notice,  compel 
anybody  to  enter  into  it.  We  have  in- 
troduced in  the  revised  form  a  measure 
which  will  protect  the  employe  from 
making  any  such  contracts  as  those 
which  are  made  at  present  by  the  rail- 
roads. As  to  the  importance  of  insur- 
ance there  can  be  no  question.  All 
say  that  they  want  industrial  insurance. 
If  they  want  it,  they  must  get  it  under 
the  constitution  of  our  country.  They 
must  get  it  under  our  legal  institutions. 
They  have  no  other  way.  If  they  wait 
until  the  constitutions  of  the  tJnited 
States  and  Illinois  have  been  changed 
they  will  probably  wait  for  their  grand- 
children. 

"This  was  the  manner  in  which  France 
proceeded  with  voluntary  plans,  until 
the  employes  and  manufacturers  and 
the  whole  nation  became  so  interested 
that  it  could  be  carried  through,  and 
then  they  embodied  the  compulsory 
principle  in  a  law.  England  has  no  in- 
surance law  today.  It  has  a  compul- 
sory compensation  law,  which  compels 
the  manufacturers  to  pay  all  the  prcr 
miums,  but  it  does  not  compel  them  to 
insure,  and  if  an  employer  becomes  in- 
solvent there  is  no  security  whatever 
for  the  working  man.  We  have  in  our 
bill  improved  upon  that,  and  have  made 
a  secure  guarantee  for  all  of  the  funds 
that  are  held,  by  making  them  trust 
funds,  and  making  it  a  crime  to  touch 
them  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
one  for  which   they   were   paid   in.     I 
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believe  that  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken,  when  they  see  these  additions 
in  the  revision,  will  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied.    I  count  upon  their  good  sense. 

"As  to  its  importance.  Tt  has  been 
stated  it  is  of  slight  importance.  Mr. 
Davies  has  already  shown  you  the  ef- 
fort which  is  being  made  to  pass  a  wise 
and  admirable  bill  for  preventing  acci- 
dents, but  accidents  must  happen.  It 
is  the  price  of  our  civilization,  and  the 
cost  must  be  paid  by  the  men  who  are 
doing  our  work.  What  protection  can 
be  given,  let  it  be  given  in  the  measure 
of  possibility ;  but  in  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  cases  the  man  who  ascends  the 
great  building,  or  who  enters  any  haz- 
ardous occupation,  by  that  very  fact 
takes  the  risk  and  pays  the  cost  of 
civilization,  and  you  cannot  begin  too 
soon  to  protect  him  in  his  disability, 
his  widow  when  he  dies,  and  his  father- 
less children.  I  will  go  just  as  far  as 
the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  my 
state  will  permit  me  to  do,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  every  working  man  will  re- 
spond with  generous  and  manly  sym- 
pathy to  this  movement,  which  says, 
first  of  all,  prevent  the  ruin  of  health 
and  the  taking  away  of  life,  and  then 
let  us  share  the  burden  of  unavoidable 
loss  by  some  such  plan  as  this.  Let 
us  learn  by  experience,  as  well  as  by 
reading,  and  the  experience  of  other 
countries.  Then  let  us  make  it  uni- 
versal in  the  only  way  we  can,  that 
is,  by  a  compulsory  law.  Between  now 
and  the  meeting  of  the  next  legislature 
hundreds  of  people  will  be  killed  and 
thousands  of  widows  and  children  will 
be  left  more  or  less  dependent.  We 
have  every  assurance  to  believe  that 
enough  employers  and  employes  will 
be  intereste;d  and  attracted  by  the 
terms  which  we  offer  to  them,  and  will 
voluntarily  enter  into  this  contract — 
no  man  signing  away  his  rights.  Un- 
der our  law  no  man  can  sign  away  his 
rights  to  sue,  but  when  he  sees  his 
family  going  to  get  many  times  more 
by  signing  this  contract  than  the 
strongest  liability  law  can  ever  give 
him,  we  believe  that  he  ought  to  have 
a  chance  to  do  it  if  he  so  desires." 

Mr.  T.  K.  Webster,  former  President 
of  the  City  Club,  was  next  called  for. 
His  remarks  were  received  with  marks 


of    the    heartiest    approval    by    those 
present. 

Mr.  T.  K.  JVcbstcr. 

"I  approach  this  subject  from  a  very 
different  standpoint.  I  suppose,  because 
of  my  ignorance.  I  am  really  greatly 
interested  in  this  topic,  because,  having 
been  a  manufacturer  in  Chicago  some 
thirty  years,  and  having  had  to  do  per- 
sonally with  the  working  man,  I  am 
greatly  interested  to  see  that  they  have 
a  fair  show.  It  seems  to  me  that  com- 
mon sense  should  teach  us  that  our 
friend  who  talks  about  pulling  down 
the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  industry 
is  quite  wrong.  I  presume  there  is  not 
a  manufacturer  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
but  what,  when  he  figures  up  his  con- 
dition at  the  end  of  the  year,  charges 
off  a  certain  amount  for  depreciation. 
You  will  pardon  me  for  being  personal, 
because  I  have  to  speak  from  my  own 
balance  sheet,  but  we  have  in  our  plants 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $400,000  in 
buildings  and  tools.  Every  manu- 
facturer figures  that  he  will  charge  off 
so  much  a  year  for  depreciation  in 
buildings  and  tools.  It  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  he 
should  do  so.  His  tools  wear  out  in 
from  ten  to  twenty  years,  and  if  he 
keeps  them  on  the  books  all  that  time 
he  is  simply  fooling  himself,  and  if  he- 
keeps  his  buildings  on  his  books  with- 
out any  depreciation,  he  is  doing  the 
same  thing.  So  every  manufacturer 
who  wants  to  really  prove  out,  charges 
off  each  year.  Last  year,  I  remember,, 
our  balance  sheet  show^ed  that  we 
charged  off  something  over  $20,000.  Do 
I  go  grumbling  around  and  saying  that 
it  is  an  awful  thing  to  thus  charge  off 
$20,000?  Why,  no;  it  is  the  deprecia- 
tion. Now,  friends,  in  God's  name  why 
should  we  not  allow  for  the  deprecia- 
tion in  men?  Is  it  a  small  thing  that 
a  man  uses  himself  up  in  making  our 
civilization,  and  so  that  we  must  not 
charge  it  off? 

"We  do  know  that  for  every  thousand 
pounds  of  lead  that  we  manufacture 
it  costs  somebody  something.  The  man 
who  is  breathing  this  poison  into  his 
lungs  it  costs  something.  Now,  should 
he  and  his  children  bear  all  the  burden.,. 
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or  shall  we  charge  it  all  up  against  the 
industry?  Let  us  add  one-eighth  of  a 
cent  a  pound.  Let  us  distribute  it.  Who 
will  know  it?  And  let  us  put  it  where 
it  ought  to  be.  Let  us  take  other  in- 
dustries in  the  same  way.  We  well 
know  that  in  structural  iron  work  the 
loss  of  life  is  fearful ;  that  when  con- 
tractors take  out  this  liability  insurance 
the  cost  is  12  per  cent  on  the  pay  roll. 
Now,  what  is  that  12  per  cent  paid  for? 
That  brings  me  to  another  part  of  this 
discussion  which  seems  to  be  unfair. 
That  12  per  cent  goes  to  a  liability  in- 
surance company  of  some  kind  to  pro- 
tect the  manufacturer  from  being  sued. 
That  is  where  that  money  goes.  Now, 
I  was  asking  our  factory  to  show  me 
the  amount  for  insurance  in  our  pay 
roll  every  year,  and  ours  is  not  a  haz- 
ardous risk,  and  I  found  it  cost  us  about 
$2,500  a  year.  Perhaps  I  have  a  little 
more  tender  heart  than  some  people, 
but  I  discovered  about  four  years  ago 
that  every  time  a  man  got  hurt  or  got 
sick  the  boys  were  passing  a  subscrip- 
tion list  through  the  factory-.  They 
would  say,  "Bill  is  in  hard  luck.  He 
has  cut  ofif  his  finger,"  or  he  has  had 
this  or  that  happen  to  him.  We  all 
subscribed.  They  would  go  around 
and  subscribe  fifty  or  twenty-five  cents, 
and  then  come  to  us,  and  we  would  put 
down  $10  or  $15.  But  you  can  see  that 
it  made  all  those  men  objects  of  char- 
ity, so  I  said,  "We  will  not  do  that. 
Now,  everyone  of  you  men  that  comes 
into  the  employ  of  the  Webster  Manu- 
facturing Company  must  pay  twenty- 
five  cents  a  month."  It  runs,  I  think, 
twenty-five  or  forty  cents  a  month. 
That  makes  about  a  thousand  a  year, 
and  we  double  that — we  make  it  $2,000. 
Sometimes  it  runs  $2,500.  That  takes 
care  of  every  man  in  our  factory.  If 
he  is  sick  or  meets  with  an  accident, 
he  gets  $6.00  a  week  for  fifteen  weeks. 
That  takes  off  the  curse.  It  helps  a 
man  along,  anyway,  and  then  if  he 
dies  we  give  his  family  a  certain  sum. 
That  is  not  charity.  That  is  simple 
justice.  The  men  who  work  for  us 
are  helping  to  build  up  our  industry. 

"What  I  am  pleading  for  is  this :  That 
it  seems  to  me  that  every  fair-minded 
man  must  admit  that  the  thing  we 
are  getting  after  is  that  each  industry 


shoi;ld  take  care  of  the  waste  in  men, 
that  it  should  be  distributed  in  the  in- 
dustries themselves. 

"What  I  wanted  chiefly  to  say  was 
this,  that  I  believe  that  when  it  is 
presented  to  the  American  people,  they 
will  say  it  is  just  as  fair  and  just  as 
right  to  charge  up  every  year  the  de- 
preciation in  men  as  it  is  to  charge 
up  the  depreciation  in  machinery  and 
in  buildings,  and  that  when  we  have 
done  that  we  will  have  only  done  our 
duty  toward  the  great  body  of  laborers, 
and  we  will  not  pay  out,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  single  cent  more  than  we  are 
paying  now.  We  pay  it  all  now,  just 
the  same.  Don't  think  for  a  minute 
that  we  are  not  paying  it.  We  are  pay- 
ing it  in  the  hospitals,  in  the  poor- 
houses,  in  the  degradation,  in  the  pull- 
ing down  of  all  these  people,  where 
they  are  swept  under  and  become  the 
submerged  tenth,  simply  because  we 
are  not  doing  justice  to  them.  Let 
us  put  upon  every  industry,  if  it  is 
extra  hazardous,  that  cost.  Let  us  pay 
it  as  we  should  pay  any  honest  bill. 

Mr.  Webster's  reference  to  the  struc- 
tural iron  workers  led  Judge  Mack  to 
introduce  Mr.  Frank  Buchanan,  a 
former  president  of  the  national  union 
of  Structural  Iron  Workers,  who  said : 

Mr.  Frank  Buchanan. 
"I  do  not  agree  with  any  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  spoken,  except  the  last. 
He  has  come  nearer  to  the  right  thing, 
in  my  mind,  than  has  any  other  speaker. 
I  believe  there  is  no  industrial  insur- 
ance that  will  give  the  result  that  is 
desired  by  the  friends  of  labor  unions 
or  the  representatives  and  friends  of 
the  wage  workers  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept that  of  making  the  industry  itself 
pay  the  expense  of  the  depreciation  in 
mankind,  as  well  as  the  depreciation 
in  property.  Mv.  Webster  spoke  of 
what  it  costs  the  employers  at  the 
present  time  to  insure  against  accident. 
I  have  been  told  by  the  contractors 
here  in  the  city  that  they  pay  12  per 
cent  for  that  insurance.  It  gives  na 
insurance  whatever  to  the  man  that 
becomes  injured.  It  only  insures  the 
policy  holder  against  paying  the  loss 
or  any  expense  through  court  pro- 
cedure that  might  be  recovered  by  the 
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injured  parties,  and  those  insurance 
companies  have  set  aside  large  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  all  these 
cases.  I  have  had  it  brought  to  my 
notice  that  they  prefer  to  spend  $400 
or  $500  to  fight  a  man  who  brings  suit 
in  the  court,  rather  than  spend  that 
same  amount  by  giving  it  to  the  in- 
jured person.  I  have  had  this  brought 
to  my  notice  by  actual  experience,  in 
trying  to  do  something  for  those  injur- 
ed men.  As  an  executive  officer  of  my 
national  association  for  four  years  those 
things  have  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion in  a  way  which  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  solution  of  this  question  is 
worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  best 
men  in  this  country.  A  great  many  of 
the  employers  will  agree  with  you  that 
something  ought  to  be  done,  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  getting 
something  that  is  practical  in  a  way 
that  can  be  forced,  you  will  find  some 
manufacturers,  who  pretend  to  be  in 
favor  of  all  these  things,  who  are  very 
acive  in  opposing  any  measures  that 
would  make  them  effective. 

"The  working  people  have  found  that 
they  have  got  to  get  relief  largely 
through  their  own  efiforts.  It  is  true 
that  such  men  as  Mr.  Webster  make  it 
much  easier  for  us  to  bring  about  better 
conditions.  Before  the  structural  iron 
workers  were  organized  they  were  get- 
ting $2  a  day  for  ten  hours'  work. 
When  they  were  injured  they  became 
objects  of  charity,  and  when  dead  were 
often  buried  in  the  potter's  field.  After 
our  organization  had  been  effected,  we 
have  increased  the  wages  about  $2  on 
a  day  and  reduced  the  hours  from  ten 
to  eight,  and  this  is  only  a  part  of 
the  benefit  that  we  have  received  from 
the  organization.  We  now  pay  out 
large  amounts  of  money  for  the  benefit 
of  those  injured,  and  for  the  burial  of 
those  who  meet  death  at  their  work. 
The  great  good  that  the  organization 
has  done  in  relief  work  alone  is  worth 
all  it  has  cost." 

Following  Mr.  Buchanan's  remarks.. 
Rev.  Harry  F.  ^^^ard  said  : 

Rev.  Harry  F.  Ward. 

"This  bill  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents and  disease  is  of  especial  interest 
to  me,  because  my  work  shows  me  con- 


tinually the  suffering  which  results 
from  our  present  conditions.  I  am  in- 
terested also,  as  a  citizen,  on  the  broad 
grounds  of  public  policy.  When  I  find 
the  factory  inspector  of  this  state  be- 
hind a  bill  for  the  protection  of  the 
workers,  and  when  I  find  the  workers 
of  the  state  asking  for  that  measure 
of  protection  for  themselves,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  sympathy  of  every  citi- 
zen should  not  only  go  out  to  the  work- 
ers, but  should  be  actively  behind  the 
demand  to  secure  the  enactment  of  that 
bill.  I  have  listened  here,  and  in  the 
hearings  at  Springfield,  to  the  objec- 
tions of  the  manufacturer,  and  I  have 
yet  to  hear  a  valid  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  that  law.  There  cannot 
be  one  presented  on  the  grounds  of 
humanity,  and  when  I  say  this  bill 
should  be  enacted  for  reasons  of  hu- 
manity, it  is  not  simply  a  sentiment. 
I  have  an  acquaintance,  a  young  fellow 
of  seventeen,  who,  through  an  imper- 
fection that  could  have  been  corrected 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  $2,  has  suffered 
the  loss  of  one  arm  and  part  of  the 
other.  I  submit  that  the  loss  to  that 
young  man  of  his  happiness,  and  the 
loss  to  the  state  through  him,  is  just 
as  much  a  reality  as  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturer,  or  any  loss  that  may 
come  to  the  small  manufacturer  by  the 
enactment  of  this  measure.  I  cannot 
see  any  grounds  or  reason  for  opposing 
the  enactment  of  any  measure  that 
guarantees  to  every  citizen  protection 
for  his  life  against  accident,  not  only 
the  ordinary  citizen  in  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  life,  but  if  it  is  worth  anything 
it  must  go  to  the  man  who  is  compelled 
to  work  at  occupations  that  are  hazard- 
ous to  his  life  and  limb,  or  inimical  to 
his  health. 

"I  have  heard  the  manufacturers,  both 
here  and  at  Springfield,  try  to  present 
to  the  state  the  dilemma  of  choosing 
between  the  manufacturers  and  human- 
ity. That  dilemma  does  not  exist.  The 
economic  history  of  the  world  proves 
it.  Those  countries  which  have  made 
the  most  progress  in  industrial  legisla- 
tion have  made  the  most  progress  in 
industry.  But  if  we  had  to  choose  to- 
day between  the  profits  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  loss  of  the  workmen. 
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I  say,  on  the  broad  grounds  of  public 
policy,  the  state  should  decide  against 
the  manufacturer.  I  remember,  when 
the  late  Mr.  Seddon  was  prime  minister 
of  New  Zealand,  there  came  to  him 
one  day  a  wealthy  English  manufactur- 
er to  ask  the  privilege  of  establishing 
a  large  factory  there.  Mr.  Seddon  lis- 
tened to  all  his  arguments  as  to  the 
amount  of  capital  that  would  come  to 
that  country,  the  number  of  men  that 
would  be  employed,  and  then  said, 
"Yes,  but  in  the  conduct  of  your  in- 
dustry I  believe  you  would  throw  off 
'd  certain  amount  of  poisonous  gases 
into  our  atmosphere."  The  man  said 
that  was  true.  "And  I  believe  you 
would  also  throw  a  certain  amount  of 
waste  and  poison  into  our  river."  That 
was  also  admitted.  "Oh,  well,"  said 
Mr.  Seddon,  "you  cannot  do  that  in 
this  country."  And  the  gentleman  from 
England  remonstrated  and  finally 
walked  about  and  stormed,  until  Mr. 
Seddon  said,  "  There  are  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world  where  you  can  poison 
people,  but  you  cannot  do  it  in  New 
Zealand." 

"Now,  Illinois  has  been  one  of  those 
countries  where  they  can  poison  people 
if  they  want  to,  and  the  state  has  been 
perfectly  apathetic  and  indifferent  to 
what  happens  to  human  life  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  industries.  Does  it  seem 
to  you  that  the  state  of  Illinois  has 
been  right?  These  gentlemen  insist 
that  they  deprecate  these  conditions, 
and  wish  to  better  them.  I  believe 
them  individually,  but  their  collective 
action  is  not  in  good  faith.  I  say  it 
kindly.  Their  collective  action  is  not 
in  keeping  with  their  individual,  private 
professions.  If  they  are  in  good  faith, 
will  those  gentlemen  withdraw  their 
opposition  to  this  bill,  and  there  will 
be  no  question  about  its  immediate 
passage?  If  that  is  too  much  to  ask, 
is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the  associa- 
tion co-operate  with  the  state  factory 
inspector?  They  have  had  several  hear- 
ings at  Springfield.  They  have  had 
ample  time.  I  have  sent  letters,  I  have 
heard  arguments;  they  have  objected 
to  the  bill,  but  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
amendment.  Is  this  fair  to  the  bill? 
I  say  it  is  not  too  much  for  the  state 
of  Illinois  to  ask  of  this  association  that 


if  they  really  want  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection for  the  working  man,  and  that 
if  they  have  any  objection  to  this  bill, 
they  present  their  amendments  where 
they  can  receive  due  consideration.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  the  state  of  Illinois 
to  indicate  to  the  legislature  that  these 
matters  should  be  considered  on  the 
broad  ground  of  public  policy,  and  from 
no  other  standpoint." 

Mr.  Anton  Johannsen,  financial  agent 
of  the  Woodworkers'  Union,  spoke  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Anton  Johannsen. 

"Having  worked  in  the  wood  working 
industry  the  past  twenty  years,  I  think 
I  know  something  about  the  danger  of 
wood  working  machinery.  It  is  not 
alone  that  men  are  losing  their  limbs, 
but  the  fact  is  so  universally  recog- 
nized that  a  mechanic  who  is  supposed 
to  work  on  a  wood  working  shaper 
finds  it  difficult  to  get  a  position  if  he 
has  all  of  his  fingers,  because  the  ob- 
jection is  made  that  he  has  not  had  suf- 
ficient experience.  If  you  will  show 
me  one  mechanic  in  the  state  of  Illinois 
who  has  worked,  on  a  wood  working 
shaper  for  more  than  four  years  who  has 
all  of  his  fingers,  then  I  am  willing  to 
adopt  anything  that  the  employers  ask 
for.  The  spindle  on  a  jointer  or  planer 
is  going  at  the  rate  of  3,600  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  speed  of  the  machine 
brings  with  it  a  suction,  and  if  a  man's 
jumper  or  overalls  are  ripped  a  little, 
it  draws  the  garment  and  the  hand  into 
the  knives,  and  men  are  hurt  on  the 
machines  every  day.  I  am  primarily 
interested  in  the  bill  that  is  going  to 
give  some  protection  to  the  men  work- 
ing on  the  dangerous  machinery.  The 
gentleman  who  represents  the  employ- 
ers said  he  objected  to  the  provision 
regarding  belt  shifters.  If  I  understood 
him  right,  he  wanted  to  indicate  that 
it  was  not  necessary,  because  they  al- 
ready had  belt  shifters.  If  the  bill  is 
passed,  it  will  not  apply  to  those  who 
have  belt  shifters  on  their  machines, 
but  I  can  show  him,  in  this  city  alone, 
at  least  10,000  machines  which  have 
no  belt  shifters ;  where  the  men  are 
obliged  to  use  either  their  hand  or 
their  foot,  or  a  common  stick.     I  know 
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of  one  man  in  this  city,  a  member  of 
onr  union,  who  ran  a  moulding  ma- 
chine, and  who  had  to  use  a  stick  to 
shift  his  belt.  By  some  slip,  the.  stick 
caught  in  the  pulley,  which  was  going 
at  the  rate  of  350  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, and  was  driven  into  his  abdomen, 
killing  him  on  the  spot.  If  the  bill  is 
passed,  it  will  not  interfere  with  the 
employers  who  have  already  provided 
belt  shifters.  It  will  only  interfere 
with  those  who  refuse  to  provide  belt 
shifters. 

"It  is  possible  to  safeguard  a  shaper  so 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  get 
hurt,  and  the  guards  cost  something 
like  $15.  I  know  of  a  factory  where 
one  of  those  safety  guards  was  put 
on  the  jointer  for  trial,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  foreman  or  the  superintendent 
of  the  factory  looked  upon  it  with  more 
or  less  disfavor.  For  what  reason,  I 
do    not    know,    certainly    no    practical 


reason.  They  took  off  the  device.  The 
next  day  a  man  got  four  fingers  cut  off 
on  the  same  machine.  The  main  point 
is,  that  no  wood  worker  working  in 
a  factory  in  the  city  is  recognized  as 
a  mechanic  if  he  has  all  his  fingers. 
I  have  known  of  cases  where  ten  cents' 
worth  of  lumber  would  have  covered 
cog  wheels,  but  they  still  remain  un- 
protected. It  is  very  easy  to  slip,  es- 
pecially where  there  are  maple  floors, 
and  throw  the  hand  into  the  cogs.  I 
once  worked  in  a  factory  where  they  had 
new  maple  floors  which  were  very  slip- 
per}^, and  the  cogs  were  entirely  un- 
protected. But,  fortunately,  the  first 
man  who  came  near  falling  into  the 
cogs  was  the  superintendent,  and  the 
machine  was  guarded.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  superintendent  than  an 
ordinary  dog  to  work  on  the  machine." 

The  discussion  was  closed  by  blisses 
Parsons  and  Davies. 


LEGISLATIVE  NOTES 


BY  WILLIAM  OTIS  WILSON 


"Two  of  the  matters  to  which  I  wish 
to  refer,  are  the  civil  service  and  pri- 
mary election.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Republican  party  is  pledged  by  its  plat- 
form and  by  resolution  of  the  Central 
Committee  to  work  for  the  extension  of 
civil  service  through  the  offices  of  Cook 
County.  Notwithstanding  that  fact, 
when  the  delegation  from  Cook  County 
appeared  before  the  House  Committee 
last  week,  no  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  appeared  representing  that 
organization.  After  some  time  two 
members  were  secured.  One  came  in 
and  said  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  expected  to  say,  and  that  he  was 
there  on  his  own  account.  After  he  had 
made  a  short  statement,  he  repeated  that 
he  did  not  represent  the  Republican  Cen- 
tral Committee.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
located  another  member  of  the  Cook 
County  Central  Committee.  He  stated 
to  the  commission  that  he  had  in  his  of- 
fice as  efficient  an  office  force  as  any 
business  house  in  Chicago.  One  of  the 
foes,  of  civil  service  in  the  county  imme- 
diately asked  him  what  he  wanted  civil 
service   for.      I   mention   these   incidents 


to  show  you  how  effectively  the  Repub- 
lican organization  of  Cook  County  is 
backing  up  its  promises  made  in  conven- 
tion and  advocated  by  its  county  board. 
"During  the  past  week  we  heard  for 
the  first  time  something  which  has  been 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  poli- 
tics of  this  state  in  recent  years.  We 
heard  primary  elections  mentioned  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  The  House  has 
been  in  session  more  than  three  months 
and  this  is  the  first  time  that  any  one 
has  ventured  to  bring  this  matter  up. 
No  meeting  of  the  committee  has  been 
held.  There  are  90  members  in  the 
House  who  are  there  for  the  first  time. 
Many  of  them  are  there  as  a  protest 
against  the  vote  of  their  predecessor  in 
favor  of  the  present  law,  and  yet  not  one 
of  those  men  on  the  Republican  side  has 
taken  occasion  to  bring  up  the  question 
of  primary  elections.  Why  is  this?  Be- 
cause the  organization  has  made  it  plain 
that  there  is  to  be  no  primary  election 
legislation  during  this  session.  The 
move  which  was  made  last  week  was  by 
one  of  the  Democrats.  What  will  be- 
come of  it  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
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pressure  which  is  brought  to  bear  on 
those  who  favor  this  legislation  during 
the  session.  There  is  another  thing  I 
desire  to  speak  of,  and  in  doing  so  I 
voice  my  own  opinion.  There  has  been  a 
question  since  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  gov- 
ernor is  responsible  for  the  house  organ- 
ization. It  has  been  made  clear  to  us 
from  the  beginning  that  he  is  not  respon- 
sible for  it  and  that  what  legislation  is 
being  carried  on  is  being  carried  on 
without  the  trouble  of  consultation  with 
him.  This  is  different  from  the  situation 
two  years  ago.  What  I  desire  to  point 
out  is  this,  that  if  members  of  the  Club 
are  interested  in  primary  elections  or 
in  civil  service,  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  take  some  action,  not  as  a  Club,  for 
the  Club  is  an  academic  body,  and  aca- 


demics are  not  effective  in  dealing  with 
such  matters  as  these  in  the  legislature 
of  Illinois.  So  if  members  desire  to 
make  themselves  effective  it  becomes 
their  duty  and  privilege  to  bring  influ- 
ence to  bear  upon  the  men  who  control 
the  organization  in  the  legislature." 
*     *     ^-     * 

Piper  Reports  Wanted. — From  time 
to  time  requests  come  to  the  City  Club, 
especially  from  public  libraries,  fof 
copies  of  the  report  made  by  Captain 
Alexander  R.  Piper  on  the  police  de- 
partment in  the  early  part  of  1904.  The 
club's  supply  of  these  reports  is  prac- 
tically exhausted.  If  therefore,  any  of 
the  older  members  have  preserved  their 
copies  and  do  not  care  to  retain  them, 
they  are  asked  to  send  them  in  to  the 
secretary. 
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NEXT  FRIDAY 

Next  Fridc-y — not  Saturday  —at  12:30  P.  M.,  a  long-table  luncheon  will 
be  served,  to  be  followed  at  1:15  P.  M.  with  an  informal  talk  by  Health 
Commissioner  W.  A.  Evans,  on  the  Pure  Food  bill  now  pending  in  the  Legislature.  It  is 
essential  that  members  wishing  to  be  present  shall  come  on  time  for  luncheon,  in  order  that  the 
talk  may  begin  at  1:15  P.  M. 


NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS 

RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  APRIL  17,  1907 

"Resolved,  that  membership  in  the  City  Club  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  acquaintance  and 
waives  the  formality  of  introduction." 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 


Last  Saturday  afternoon  was  set  aside 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  club.  The 
large  number  of  members  who  attended 
the  luncheon  and  afterward  remained  in 
the  dining  room  for  thv=-.  meeting  is  am- 
ple evidence  of  the  prevailing  interest  in 
the  club's  success  and  activities. 

The  meeting  was  given  over  to  a  brief 
statement  by  President  Elting,  reports 
from  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Treasurer,  statements  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  House  Committee  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Smoke  Abatement,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  by-laws  and  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  officers. 

In  opening  the  meeting  President  Elt- 
ing spoke  briefly  concerning  some  fea- 
tures of  the  club's  life  and  activities  dur- 
ing the  past  year.     He  said  in  part : 

President  Victor  Elting. 
"Those  of  us  who  have  the  welfare  of 
the  club  at  heart  and  are  most  confident 
of  its  future  growth  and  success  feel  that 
we  have  ground  for  much  encourage- 
ment from  the  results  of  the  last  year. 
This  feeling  comes  not  only  from  what 
the  club  has  actually  accomplished  dur- 
ing that  period,  but  more  from  the  fact 
that  the  machinery  of  the  club  organiza- 
tion has  been  so  elab'  rated  and  now 
works    so    effectively  and    harmoniously 


that,  if  wisely  controlled,  it  seems  capa- 
ble of  producing  results  in  the  future 
which  cannot  now  be  defined  or  limited. 

"We  have  talked  a  great  deal  about 
the  committee  plan  of  the  club.  It  was 
with  some  apprehension  a  year  ago  that 
the  committees  were  organized  and  start- 
ed upon  their  work.  It  was  a  great  deal 
to  ask  that  105  regular  members  of 
twenty-one  committees  and  as  many 
more  associate  members  of  those  com- 
mittees should  seriously  devote  them- 
selves for  twelve  months  to  the  study  of 
conditions  in  Chicago.  Such  efforts  are 
likely  to  be  marked  by  enthusiasm  at  the 
time  of  organization  and  by  a  falling  off 
in  interest  and  action  when  the  time  for 
work  comes.  Such  has  not  been  the  case 
with  our  plan.  We  have  twenty-one  re- 
ports from  the  twenty-one  committees. 
No  committee  has  failed  to  make  report. 
With  but  few  exceptions  the  reports  are 
able  and  thorough  statements  of  condi- 
tions in  Chicago  within  the  jurisdictions 
of  the  various  committees.  There  are 
but  three  or  four  reports  which  are  dis- 
appointing, but  some  of  these  are  from 
committees  of  which  much  was  expected. 
Of  these  delinquent  committees  one  or 
two  have  a  good  excuse  for  delinquency ; 
the  others  have  not.    But  they  should  not 
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be  too  much  blamed.  They  only  yielded 
to  the  impulse  to  put  off  until  the  mor- 
row what  they  did  not  feel  like  doing  on 
the  day.  But  to  the  work  of  the  other 
committees  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given.  We  are  proud  of  their  work.  All 
of  the  reports  will  be  printed  and  circu- 
lated among  the  members  of  the  club. 

"Another  new  institution  is  the  Club 
Bulletin.  It  was  felt  that  with  a  mem- 
bership of  nearly  800  and  an  attendance 
at  the  public  discussions  and  luncheons 
of  the  club  of  about  100,  700  of  the  mem- 
bers were  failing  to  receive  what  we  felt 
were  valuable  and  interesting  contribu- 
tions in  matters  of  public  interest,  and 
that  those  who  did  attend  were  obliged 
to  remember  what  was  presented  or  to 
lose  it  forever.  We  felt  that  through  a 
Club  Bulletin  we  could  give  our  mem- 
bers a  permanent  record  of  those  meet- 
ings and  thereby  fulfill  more  adequately 
our  duty  to  our  membership.  This  duty 
we  conceive  to  be  to  inspire  in  them  an 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  to  afford 
them  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  lib- 
eral education  in  the  same  direction." 

Report  of  the  Directors. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
was  read  by  Mr.  George  E.  Hooker,  Sec- 
retary of  the  club.  The  report  reviewed 
with  considerable  fullness  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  activities  of  the  club  since 
the  last  annual  meeting.  It  is  printed  in 
full  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 
Bulletin  and  is  of  such  interest  as  to 
repay  careful  reading. 

The  Treasurer's  Report. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton D.  Hull,  covered  the  period  from 
January  1,  1906,  to  April  1,  1907,  and 
showed  the  club  to  be  prosperous  and  its 
finances  generally  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition. In  concluding  his  report  Mr. 
Hull  said:  "I  think  that  we  may  say 
that  our  club  is  self-sustaining  and  that 
it  has  never  been  in  a  better  financial 
condition.  The  thing  that  has  impressed 
itself  upon  the  Directors  and  the  Treas- 
urer is  that  the  continually  increasing 
needs  of  the  club — increasing  opportuni- 
ties for  spending  money — make  it  desira- 
ble that  we  should  have  more  members. 
We  have  had  to  pare  our  expenses  con- 
tinuallv  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet 


and  at  the  same  time  the  opportunities 
for  spending  money  wisely  are  absolutely 
endless." 

Report  of  the  House  Committee. 

Some  of  the  most  trying  and  difficult 
work  of  the  club  is  that  which  falls  upon 
the  House  Committee,  and  the  most 
troublesome  matter  within  that  commit- 
tee's jurisdiction  is  the  dining  room.  The 
recent  success  of  that  feature  of  the  club's 
equipment  is  largely  due  to  Mr.  F.  B. 
Johnstone,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee.  In  reviewing  the  work  dur- 
ing the  eighteen  months  it  was  in  charge 
of  his  committee  Mr.  Johnstone  said  that 
it  fell  naturally  into  three  periods  of  six 
months  each.  During  the  first  six  months 
the  dining  room  was  in  charge  of  a 
steward.  This  arrangement  proved  un- 
satisfactory and  the  dining  room  failed 
to  pay  expenses.  During  the  second 
period  of  six  months  it  was  placed  under 
the  management  of  outside  interests. 
The  standard  of  service  was  raised,  but 
it  was  found  necessary  to  pay  bonuses 
amounting  to  about  $2,500.  Finally,  last 
December  the  management  was  taken 
over  directly  by  the  House  Committee 
and  since  that  the  service  has  not  only 
proved  satisfactory,  but,  for  the  first 
time,  the  dining  room  has  more  than  paid 
expenses. 

The  average  daily  attendance  at  the 
dining  room  is  now  between  80  and  90. 

The  Smoke  Abatement  Committee. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Donnelly  gave  a  highly  in- 
teresting report  of  the  work  which  has 
been  and  is  being  done  by  the  Smoke 
Abatement  Committee.  This  has  prob- 
ably been  the  most  active  of  all  the 
special  committees  of  the  club.  The  full 
report  of  its  work  and  recommendations 
will  be  printed  soon  in  connection  with 
the  reports  of  the  other  special  commit- 
tees. 

The  Election  of  Officers. 

Upon  the  call  of  the  President  for 
nominations  for  the  various  officers  of 
the  club,  only  those  names  proposed  by 
the  Nominating  Committee  were  pre- 
sented. By  a  unanimous  vote  they  were 
declared  elected.    Those  chosen  were : 

President — Victor  Elting. 
Vice-President — T"lian  W.  Mack. 
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Treasurer — Morton  D.  Hull. 

Secretary — George  E.  Hooker. 

Directors — Alfred  L.  Baker,  Henry  B. 
Favill,  Walter  L.  Fisher,  Charles  Ed- 
ward Merriam. 

By-Laws  Amended. 
The  final  matter  of  business  acted  upon 


was  the  amendment  of  the  by-laws  by 
voting  to  omit  from  line  8  of  Section  4 
of  Article  HI  the  words,  "and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Library  Committee."  The 
effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  change  the 
by-laws  so  that  the  chairman  of  the  Li- 
brary Committee  need  no  longer  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
CITY  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

JANUARY  I,  1906.  TO  MARCH  31.  1907 


To  the  Members  of  the  City  Club: 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  held  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  January,  1906,  the  fis- 
cal year  was  changed  from  the  calendar 
year  and  made  to  end  March  31.  The 
annual  meeting  was  changed  from  the 
third  Saturday  in  January  to  the  third 
Saturday  in  April.  The  officers  elected 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  were  to  con- 
tinue until  the  present  date. 

We  desire  accordingly  to  review  brief- 
ly the  history  of  the  club  during  the  year 
1906  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
1907.  This  review  naturally  touches 
upon  the  club  accommodations,  the  mem- 
bership, the  public  w^ork  of  the  club  and 
the  finances. 

The  Club  Quarters. 

The  present  club  quarters  were  opened 
in  September,  1905.  They  are  central 
and  have  proved  a  great  advantage.  They 
have  also  served  incidentally  as  a  meet- 
ing place  from  time  to  time  for  many 
committees  or  groups  of  people  con- 
cerned with  public  affairs.  The  dining 
room  service  has  constituted  one  of  the 
chief  matters  which  the  Directors  and 
especially  the  House  Committee  has  had 
to  deal  with.  During  a  considerable  part 
of  the  year  1906  this  service  was  under 
independent  management.  On  Decem- 
ber 1,  however,  the  club  took  direct 
charge  of  it  and  the  results  have  been 
distinctly  satisfactory  to  the  Directors, 
and  apparently  to  the  general  member- 
ship also.  The  dining  room  is  approx- 
imately upon  a  self-supporting  basis. 
The  Membership. 

The  membership  of  the  club  has  risen 
during  this  period  from  624  on  January 


1,  1906,  to  757  on  April  1,  1907.  At  the 
present  moment  it  is  774."  Under  the 
new  plan  authorized  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  the  Committee  on  Admissions, 
which  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  acts  under  rules  published 
in  the  Year  Book,  has  had  entire  charge, 
of  the  matter  of  dealing  with  proposals 
for  membership.  That  committee  has 
endeavored  to  act  conservatively  and  at 
the  same  time  to  favor  the  natural  and 
wholesome  growth  of  the  club.  They 
have  been  especially  anxious  that  pro- 
posals for  new  members  should  come 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  present 
membership  in  order  to  secure  that  the 
membership  as  a  whole  should  be  broad- 
ly representative  in  character.  Eighteen 
out  of  the  twenty-five  life  memberships 
authorized  have  been  taken  during  this 
period. 

While  the  club  is  made  up  in  consid- 
erable part  from  mature  men  drawn 
from  what  may  be  called  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  settled  business  and  profes- 
sional elements  of  the  community,  it  like- 
w^ise  comprises  a  great  number  of  com- 
paratively young  men  from  business 
firms,  from  the  newer  as  well  as  the 
classic  professions,  from  public  adminis- 
tration, from  political  and  reform  organ- 
izations and  from  the  field  of  literature 
and  art.  This  membership  brought  to- 
gether under  the  standard  and  ideals  of 
the  City  Club  should  mean  much  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  city. 

The  Weekly  Discussions. 

Of  the  club's  public  work  the  best 
known  branch  consists  of  the  weekly  ad- 
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dresses  and  discussions   held  during-  the 
cooler  months. 

In  the  year  and  a  (fuarter  covered  by 
this  report  there  have  been  forty  such 
occasions.  The  subjects  dealt  with  have 
been  jirevailing-ly  such  as  concerned 
home  and  especially  munici])al  affairs. 
The\-  have  included  the  tinancial  system 
oi  Chicago,  the  lifting  of  the  saloon 
license  fee  to  $1,000,  the  financial  and 
pedagogic  aspects  of  the  public  school 
situation,  the  regulation  of  cold  storage, 
the  vetoed  electric  light  ordinance,'  the 
Afueller  law  certificate  ordinance,  the 
([uestion  of  having  a  traction  referen- 
dimi,  the  traction  ordinances,  the  smoke 
nuisance,  the  cpiestion  of  a  home  rule 
charter,  the  proposed  charter  provision 
for  dividing  the  city  into  seventy  wards, 
the  work  of  the  Sanitary  District,  the 
condition  of  affairs  disclosed  by  investi- 
gation of  the  county  fee  offices,  the  State 
charities,  the  pending  bills  for  protect- 
ing machinery  and  industrial  accident 
insurance,  primary  legislation  and  the 
party  circle.  They  have  also  included 
such  broader  subjects  as  the  progress  of 
the  Pacific  coast  cities,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco disaster,  civic  conditions  in  Boston, 
milk  purification  by  the  health  depart- 
ment of  Rochester,  legislative  informa- 
tion bureaus,  the  work  of  the  Canadian 
Ministry  of 'Labor,  the  boy  problem,  the 
new  ideals  of  charity  administration  in 
Cleveland,  the  control  of  our  inland 
waterways,  the  relation  of  the  theatre  to 
modern  life  and  the  present  revolution- 
ary movement  in  Russia.  These  occa- 
sions have  brought  to  the  club  the  ablest 
representatives  of  public  spirit  and 
statesmanship  concerning  local  affairs 
and  a  number  of  distinguished  people 
from  abroad.  In  several  cases  where 
local  questions  have  been  dealt  with 
these  discussions  have  had  a  direct  and 
obvious  influence  upon  the  subsequent 
official  disposition  of  the  matters  in- 
volve(f. 

In  discussing  controversial  questions 
it  is  the  uniform  practice  to  have  the 
varving  points  of  view  presented  by 
their  ablest  advocates.  At  the  same  time 
the  club  refrains  from  taking  sides. 
Hence  speakers  can  always  feel  assured 
that  thev  will  speak  under  fair  and  un- 
prejudiced conditions.     It  may  be  prop- 


erly said  that  these  weekly  discussions, 
dealing  as  they  do  with  subjects  of  vital 
and  immediate  public  moment,  make  the 
City  Club  a  forum  of  unparalleled  im- 
]iortance  in  the  community  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  community  questions. 

The  subjects  considered  are  chosen  on 
their  merits  and  because  of  their  ap- 
parent relation  and  importance  to  the 
general  welfare.  Questions  of  that  sort 
are  neither  shunned  nor  ignored,  even 
though  there  may  be  objection  or  pres- 
sure from  interested  quarters  to  prevent 
their  being  agitated.  It  is  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  City  Club  should  be  a 
forum  where  discussion  cannot  be  fore- 
stalled or  sidetracked  by  any  considera- 
tions of  fear  on  the  one  side  or  of  favor 
on  the  other.  To  follow  any  other  prin- 
ciple in  conducting  them  would  obvious- 
ly endanger  their  vitality  and  public  sig- 
nificance. 

The  club's  function  of  publicity 
through  these  discussions  also  depends 
not  only  upon  their  impartial  conduct, 
but  upon  the  fact  that  the  club  as  such 
takes  no  sides  respecting  them.  The  Di- 
rectors recognize  that  the  question  is  yet 
to  be  determined  as  to  whether,  and  if 
at  all,  then  how  far,  the  club  shall,  as  a 
recognized  policy,  engage,  through  its 
committees,  or  otherwise,  in  the  actual 
promotion  of  particular  reforms  and 
definite  public  measures.  Whatever  may 
be  the  policy  determined  upon  in  that 
particular,  however,  the  Directors  feel 
certain  that  the  weekly  discussions 
should  be  carried  on  purely  as  educa- 
tional events,  uninfluenced  either  in  the 
choice  of  topics  or  the  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  them  by  any  partisan  plans  or 
prospects.  The  club  platform  should  be 
devoted  to  the  unprejudiced  considera- 
tion of  vital  public  questions  solely  ac- 
cording to  their  merits  and  with  the 
ablest  advocates  of  all  the  important 
points  of  view. 

The  General  Committee  Scheme. 

The  launching  of  a  general  commit- 
tee scheme  for  investigating  and  report- 
ing upon  various  public  matters  has  been 
an  important  innovation  made  during  the 
period  in  question.  On  February  14, 
1906,  the  Board  of  Directors  authorized 
the  President  to  appoint  from  the  club 
membership    twenty-one    separate    com- 
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mittees  of  five  members  each  for  this 
purpose.  The  entire  club  membership 
was  accordingly  circularized  on  the  sub- 
ject, members  were  asked  to  volunteer 
for  the  plan,  with  choices  of  committees 
on  which  to  serve,  and  about  170  mem- 
bers responded.  On  April  2  of  last  year 
the  twenty-one  committees  were  ap- 
pointed. The  President  holds  today  a 
report  from  each  of  the  twenty-one  com- 
mittees. These  reports  make  a  volume 
of  considerable  size.  They  are  to  be 
edited  and  published  as  a  whole. 

While  some  of  the  committees  have 
been  able  to  do  but  little,  others  have 
carried  on  important  investigations.  The 
committee  which  has  made  the  most 
gratifying  record  is  the  Committee  on 
Smoke  Abatement.  At  its  request  one 
of  the  Directors  undertook  the  task  of 
raising  $1,500  for  its  use,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  the  committee  has  been 
able  to  have  special  expert  investigations 
made  of  local  smoke  conditions  and  of 
the  reasons  therefor.  As  a  result  these 
investigations  have  now  been  presented 
with  great  care  and  pains  before  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  as  indicating 
the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  the  Chief 
Smoke  Inspector.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  that  commission  will  feel 
called  upon  to  vacate  that  office  on  ac- 
count of  the  inefficiency  of  the  present 
incumbent.  Whether  this  occurs  or  not 
the  committee  deserves  peculiar  credit 
for  courageously  undertaking  a  most  dif- 
ficult task  and  carrying  it  forward  with 
energy  and  devotion. 

With  but  few  exceptions  all  the  com- 
mittees have  made  reports  of  real  in- 
terest. Several  are  so  valuable  that  the 
club  should  be  especially  proud  of  them. 
Among  these  are  those  of  the  commit- 
tees on  Municipal  Expenditure  and  Ac- 
counting, Public  Education,  Charitable 
Agencies,  and  Telephone  Rates  and  Ser- 
vice. 

Special    Club    Publications. 

Two  special  club  publications  have 
been  issued,  namely,  a  report  by  Prof. 
Charles  Edward  Merriam  and  colleagues 
concerning  the  revenues  of  Chicago  and 
the  "Bibliography  on  City  Charter  Lit- 
erature," prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Brown. 

Prof.  Merriam's  report  was  issued  on 


January  3,  1906.  It  is  a  document  of 
great  value.  It  constituted  the  first  at- 
tempt made,  at  least  in  recent  years, 
toward  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  pub- 
lic revenues  of  Chicago.  It  should  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  efifort  to  treat  this  sub- 
ject in  a  broad  and  scientific  manner. 
The  facts  therein  brought  out  probably 
contributed  toward  the  movement  for 
raising  the  saloon  license  fee  from  $500 
to  $1,000,  they  probably  contributed 
toward  promoting  the  investigation  of 
the  county  offices  which  resulted  in  the 
indictment  and  conviction  of  certain 
county  employes,  the  reorganization  of 
the  financial  system  of  the  county  offices 
and  the  pending  movement  for  extend- 
ing the  civil  service  system  over  all 
county  employes.  The  information  con- 
tained in  this  report  was  of  material  ad- 
vantage in  the  work  of  framing  the 
financial  provisions  of  the  proposed  new 
city  charter  and  also  probably  stimulated 
the  movement  in  the  legislature  for  a 
State  Tax  Commission. 

The   Bulletin. 

The  establishment  of  the  weekly  club 
Bulletin  has  constituted  still  another  im- 
portant innovation  in  furtherance  of  the 
publicity  aims  of  the  club.  This  step 
was  taken  primarily  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing accurate  reports  of  the  discussions 
held  by  the  club,  and  also  as  a  means  of 
circulating  valuable  material  among  a 
larger  group  of  people  than  are  able  to 
attend  club  gatherings.  The  Bulletin  is 
edited  by  a  member  of  the  Political 
Science  Department  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  first  number  was  issued 
h^ebruary  20  and  eight  numbers  have 
thus  far  been  published.  The  expres- 
sions from  members  respecting  it  have 
been  uniformly  favorable,  not  to  say  en- 
thusiastic. Its  size  has  varied  from  eight 
to  twenty-eight  pages,  according  to  the 
amount  of  material  to  be  published. 
The  Bulletin  is  sent  free  to  all  the  mem- 
bers and  to  a  limited  number  of  organ- 
izations and  persons  besides.  The  cost 
per  number  varies  from  $25  to  $100. 
This  is  borne  by  the  special  fund  later 
to  be  noticed.  Its  regular  publication 
will  probably  be  discontinued  during  the 
summer  months,  while  club  discussions 
are  chiefly  interrupted.  It  will  be  re- 
sumed in  the  fall. 
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The  Special  Fund. 

The  establishment  of  a  special  fund 
for  the  public  work  of  the  club  consti- 
tutes another  important  innovation 
adopted  during  the  past  year.  This  ac- 
tion was  induced  by  the  conclusion  that 
the  various  lines  of  public  work  carried 
on  by  the  club,  such  as  the  weekly  dis- 
cussions, the  publication  of  the  Bulletin, 
special  investigations  undertaken,  spe- 
cial publications,  and  the  special  plan  of 
committee  work,  being  essentially  public 
work,  should  be  financed  independently 
of  the  regular  club  dues,  leaving  the  lat- 
ter to  be  devoted  solely  to  the  physical 
maintenance  and  the  regular  operation  of 
the  club  as  such.  Otherwise  the  very 
low  dues  maintained  by  the  City  Club 
would  be  subjected  to  a  special,  uncer- 
tain and  obviously  unjust  burden. 


In  accordance  with  these  notions  a 
si)ecial  fund  has  been  established  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Public  Work  of  the  Club — 
both  that  of  the  period  in  question  and 
also  to  square  up  the  account  for  such 
work  theretofore  carried  on  and  not  al- 
ready provided  for.  This  has  involved 
the  raising  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  from  special  subscriptions,  and 
the  plan  is  believed  to  have  placed  both 
the  club  as  such  and  also  its  public  work 
on  a  true  and  proper  basis.  It  means 
that  the  City  Club,  despite  its  extraor- 
dinarily low  dues,  is  on  a  permanent 
and  secure  foundation.  It  means  also 
that  the  natural  and  judicious  growth  of 
the  club  will  afiford  the  means  for  im- 
proving its  accommodations  and  increas- 
ing the  general  scope  of  patriotic  useful- 
ness. 


LEGISLATIVE  NOTES 

HY  WILLIAM  OTIS  WILSON 


The  bill  to  protect  outside  workers  on 
buildings,  which  was  discussed  before 
the  club  April  20,  passed  the  House  last 
Friday.  This  is  one  of  the  bills  which 
labor  has  been  anxious  to  see  become  a 
law. 

The  penal  reformatory  bill,  regulating 
the  competition  of  convict  labor  with 
free  labor,  became  a  very  important  mat- 
ter in  the  House  committee  last  week. 
The  vote  taken  in  committee  does  not  in- 
dicate, in  reality,  the  opinion  of  the 
members  either  for  or  against  the  meas- 
ure. The  proposition  involved  was  the 
advancement  of  the  bill  outside  of  its 
regular  order.  When  it  is  realized  that 
there  are  200  bills  on  the  House  calen- 
dar and  that  the  session  is  drawing  to  a 
close  one  may  get  some  idea  of  the  stren- 
uousness  of  the  members  in  trying  to 
secure  the  passage  of  their  own  meas- 
ures and  the  jealousy  with  which  they 
watch  any  man  who  attempts  to  advance 
his  bill   ahead  of  theirs. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  abolition  of 
the  party  circle  on  the  general  ballot  was 
defeated  in  the  House  election  commit- 
tee. The  interest  we  have  in  this  lies  in 
the  bearing  it  may  have  on  the  future 
of  the  same  provision  in  the  Chicago 
charter. 


The  Pullman  company  appeared  be- 
fore the  railroad  committee  this  week  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  regulating  the  rates 
of  that  company.  The  greatest  interest 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  company  decided 
to  come  out  and  make  an  open  fight. 
The  position  taken  by  the  attorney  for 
the  company  was  that  it  is  not  a  common 
carrier  and  that  the  rates,  therefore, 
could  not  be  regulated  as  an  ordinary 
common  carrier.  It  was  contended  that 
the  only  control  the  State  could  have 
over  the  company  would  be  through  its 
police  power. 

The  civil  service  bill  is  just  as  tightly 
bound  up  in  committee  as  it  was  the  day 
it  was  introduced  in  the  legislature. 

The  move  made  by  Mr.  McGoorty  as 
to  primary  elections  was  given  some  at- 
tention a  week  ago  Tuesday  and  the 
matter  was  postponed  until  next  week, 
under  assurances  given  him  that  a  vote 
would  be  permitted  on  the  measure.  The 
measure  proposed  by  Mr.  McGoorty  is 
a  direct  primary  bill. 

The  last  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
attention  is  the  relation  which  has  been 
established  between  the  fate  of  the  Chi- 
cago charter  and  the  local  option  bill. 
The  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
charter  at  first  tried  to  decrv  this  atti- 
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tude.  It  did  not  seem  possible  to  them 
that  the  country  members  would  marshal 
their  forces  and  take  such  a  stand  as 
they  hav^.  I  have  before  me  an  article 
which  has  probably  reached  30,000  peo- 
ple in  the  State  of  Illinois,  sent  out  by 
the  Anti-Saloon  League.  This  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  of  the  71  votes 
in  favor  of  the  original  county  local  op- 
tion bill  in  the  House  only  ten  votes  from 
Cook  county  were  for  the  bill.  All  the 
rest  of  them  against  it.  The  local  option 
people  virtually  admit  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  pass  this  bill  in  the  House 
without  the  help  of  the  Cook  county 
members.  There  is  in  the  House  an  or- 
ganization— that  is,  we  can  assume  that 
an  organization  exists  there,  headed  by 
Mr.  Sheldon,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  These  men  are 
banded  together,  as  they  say,  with  the 
idea  of  forcing  the  Chicago  people  to 
vote  for  local  option  before  the  country 
people  vote  for  the  Chicago  charter. 
There  is  another  party,  headed  by  Mr. 
Brown,  of  LaSalle,  who  take  the  oppo- 


site position.  They  say  that  if  the  Chi- 
cago people  vote  for  the  measure  they 
will  be  against  the  charter.  The  situa- 
tion is  really  critical  and  you  can  imag- 
ine the  difficult  position  in  which  the 
members  of  Cook  county  find  themselves 
at  the  present  time.  I  give  an  extract 
from  one  of  the  country  papers  showing 
the  feeling  which  exists.  It  is  taken 
from  a  Galesburg  paper: 

"Does  Chicago  really  want  a  new 
charter  and  other  legislation?  Then  let 
the  members  from  that  city  treat  fairly 
the  measures  which  the  people  out  in  the 
State  want  passed  by  the  Legislature. 
Thus  far  there  has  been  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  Chicago  mem- 
bers to  fight  every  important  measure 
proposed  by  country  members,  especially 
if  it  is  in  the  interest  of  public  morality. 
It  is  time  for  these  men  to  think  of  the 
effects  of  their  action  on  the  legislation 
wanted  by  Chicago.  If  it  wants  home 
rule  it  should  be  willing  to  grant  the 
same  privilege  to  the  rest  of  the  State." 
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NO   DISCUSSION 

There  will  be  no  discussion  at  the  Club  this  week 


PUBLIC  COMFORT  STATIONS  FOR  CHICAGO 


The  above  is  a  question  in  which  sev- 
eral Chicago  organizations  are  beginning" 
to  interest  themselves.  In  the  matter  of 
provicung  such  establishments  for  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  health 
and  morals  of  her  citizens,  to  say  nothing 
of  contributing  to  their  comfort  and  con- 
venience, Chicago  seems  not  only  to  be 
behind  most  European  cities  but  to  be 
lagging  in  the  rear  of  her  American  sis- 
ters as  well.  Outside  the  parks  and  pub- 
lic buildings  there  is  not  one  such  con- 
venience in  the  city.  This  leaves  the 
downtown  business  district,  where  the 
need  is  greatest,  practically  unprovided 
for.  What  the  city  has  iailed  to  do  is 
being  done  inadequately  and  in  part 
harmfully  by  certain  private  agencies. 
The  women  are  cared  for  largely  by  the 
rest  and  toilet  rooms  of  the  department 
stores,  the  men  partly  by  the  conveni- 
ences in  the  ofifice  buildings  and  hotels 
but  mostly  by  the  saloons.  It  is  a  fair 
question  whether  this  is  a  wise  policy  for 
Chicago  to  pursue. 

A  most  interesting  and  instructive 
pamphlet  by  Frederick  L.  Ford  on  public 
comfort  stations  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion.      This  pamphlet   shows  that   New 


York  has  seven  and  Brooklyn  six  -4uch 
stations,  aside  from  those  in  the  parks. 
Holyoke,  Mass..  has  two,  while  Boston, 
Worcester,  Cleveland  and  Washington 
each  have  one.  Other  cities  are  consid- 
ering the  establishment  of  stations  or 
have  already  made  appropriations  for 
that  purpose.  'J'he  pamphlet  cites  the  ex- 
jjeriencc  of  Brooklyn  as  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  such  sanitary  conveni- 
ences. The  six  stations  in  Brooklyn 
were  patronized  during  the  year  1905 
by  10,778.387  men  and  1,336,930  women, 
a  total  of  12,115,317  people.  This  is  an 
average  of  over  2,000,000  for  each  station 
for  the  year.  The  station  most  centrally 
located  is  used  by  from  6,000  to  7,000 
])eople  daily. 

Mr.  Ford's  pamphlet  is  illustrated 
with  cuts  of  interiors  and  exteriors  of 
stations  of  various  types.  In  addition 
there  is  much  exceedingly  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  manitenance  and  the  manner  of 
conducting  public  comfort  stations  in  the 
cities  which  have  established  them.  A 
limited  number  of  the  pamphlets  can  be 
found  at  the  Club,  or  they  can  be  secured 
from  the  American  Civic  Association, 
North  American  Building,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PURE  FOOD  BILL 


The  regular  meeting  of  the  Club  last 
week  was  held  on  Friday  afternoon  in- 
stead of  Saturday.  The  purpose  of  the 
change  was  to  accommodate  the  mem- 
bers who  might  desire  to  leave  town  or 
devote  their  time  to  out-door  recreation 
on  Saturday  afternoons  during  the 
spring.  The  subject  under  consideration 
was  the  pure  food  bill  now  pending  in 
the     legislature.       The     interest    in    this 


measure  is  widespread,  for  it  is  felt  that 
our  legislators  should  give  the  state  some 
effective  pure  food  legislation.  Interest 
was  added  to  the  meeting  from  the  fact 
that  the  new  Health  Commissioner  of 
Chicago,  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Club  for  the  first  time. 

In  introducting  the  speaker  President 
Rlting  said : 

"We  desire  the  new  Health  Commis- 
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sioncr  to  know  that  all  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  look  forward  with  the  greatest 
interest  to  his  administration.  We  ex- 
pect much  of  it,  and  if  it  fails  to  prove  a 
distinguished  one  the  disappointment  will 
he  ^reat." 

Commissioner  Evans  said,  in  the 
course  of  his  address  ; 

Dr.  jr.  A.  Ikvns: 

"I  trust  to  fulfill  the  good  wishes  and 
meet  the  hopes  of  those  who  expect 
something  from  this  administration  of 
the  Health  Department.  1  have  been  in 
office  now  but  little  over  a  week,  and  my 
time  has  been  taken  up  almost  entirely 
with  the  consideration  of  the  wants  of  the 
'army  of  the  unemployed."  It  has  been 
said  that  the  civil  service  succeeds  in 
saving  the  executive  capacity  of  the 
heads  of  departments  for  the  work  of 
their  departments  rather  than  wasting  it 
on  those  who  want  positions.  Just  the 
contrary  has  been  my  experience.  It 
takes  three  times  as  long  to  tell  a  man 
that  all  positions  in  the  department  are 
under  civil  service  and  to  convince  him 
that  vou  are  telling  him  the  truth,  as  it 
would  to  handle  the  proposition  from  the 
old  time  standpoint,  lender  the  old  plan 
we  could  dispose  of  an  applicant  in  five 
minutes,  while  it  now  consumes  fifteen 
minutes  of  my  time  convincing  him  that 
there  are  no  positions  and  getting  him 
out  of  the  office.  For  this  reason  I  have 
had  no  time  whatever  to  devote  to  the 
consideration  of  the  policy  of  my  depart- 
ment, and  in  fact  I  have  not  yet  had  any- 
thing like  ample  time  to  consider  the 
fiuestions  of  administrative  detail  and 
straighten  out  those  administrative 
tangles  that  perhaps  exist  in  almost  every 
department  of  afifairs  and  are  probably 
multiplied  to  an  unusual  degree  since 
the  political  organization  of  the  city  has 
changed  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of 
vears.  To  this  there  is  added  the  further 
fact  that  the  question  of  food  is  some- 
thing with  which  I  am  not  acquainted 
and  concerning  which  I  must  go  to  school 
along  with  most  of  the  other  people  of 
this  community. 

"I  am  not  ready  to  sa\-  what  the  policy 
of  this  administration  is  going  to  be  on 
the  question  of  the  adulteration  of  food. 
I  have  certain  ideas,  as  to  milk  in  particu- 
lar, w'hich  I  must  consider  very  carefully 
before    I    commit    cither   mvself    or   the 


pui)lic  to  them.  I,  perhaps,  have  no  ideas 
at  the  present  time  as  to  food  other  than 
milk,  so  I  trust  that  you  do  not  expect 
that  at  this  time  I  will  say  what  I  propose 
to  accomplish  or  anything  of  the  means 
by  which  I  propose  to  accomplish  it. 
Today  I  can  tell  you  little  other  than 
what  I  learned  at  Springfield  relative  to 
the  ])ure  food  law,  now  pending  in  the 
legislature. 

"At  Springfield  I  found  that  the  situ- 
ation had  been  considerably  entangled  by 
the  injection  of  some  personal  feeling. 
There  had  been  an  interview  or  two  pub- 
lished in  the  papers,  which  had  been 
credited  to  certain  quarters  and  which 
were  thought  to  reflect  upon  certain  per- 
sons, and  in  consequence  there  was  a 
little  personal  friction.  In  the  afternoon 
a  little  group  of  men  got  together,  in- 
cluding the  Commissioner  of  Health,  the 
State  Analyst,  and  representatives  of 
various  industries  in  favor  of  and 
opposed  to  the  bill.  That  meeting 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attending. 
They  considered  especially  the  dair}- 
provision,  although  the  bill  was  gone 
over  section  by  section.  They  re- 
ported out  certain  substitute  sections 
which  were  said  to  be  the  best  that  could 
be  had  at  this  time  and  were  said  to  be 
satisfactory  to  several  local  health  com- 
missioners throughout  the  state,  as  well 
as  to  the  Health  Commissioner  for  the 
State  of  Illinois.  It  was  said  that  there 
was  every  probability  that  the  compro- 
mise agreed  upon  at  this  meeting  would 
pass  without  very  much  friction,  and  the 
only  question  then  to  determine  was  as 
to  the  degree  of  protection  of  industry 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  community 
on  the  other,  aiTorded  by  the  compromise 
agreed  upon. 

"The  matter  came  up  originally  as 
House  Bill  No.  163,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  rather  an  immature  form  and 
admittedly  required  a  good  deal  of 
amendment.  Consequently,  after  various 
conferences,  certain  changes  in  163  were 
made  which,  I  am  told,  were  quite  satis- 
factorv  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  the 
law,  as  changed,  was  published  in  the 
Food  Law  Bulletin  for  March  11th, 
1907.  I  understand  that  such  was  the 
way  the  bill  stood  in  the  Committee  until 
the  opposition  arose  to  the  dairy  provis- 
ions,   whereupon    the    Committee   tabled 
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House  Bill  No.  163,  with  the  suggested 
amendments  appearing  in  the  Food  Law 
Bulletin  for  March  11th.  In  lieu  thereof 
a  bill  drawn  by  the  Committee  and 
known  as  House  Bill  No.  844,  was  put 
out.  That,  I  believe,  had  gone  to  the 
second  reading,  and  it  looked  as  though 
it  were  going  along  very  smoothly  until 
certain  opposition  arose  this  week,  which 
threw  it  back  into  the  committee  of  con- 
ference from  which  these  proposed 
amendments  have  been  handed  to  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  and  it  is 
proposed,  if  so  agreed  all  around,  that 
these  amendments  shall  be  incorporated 
in  the  bill  as  it  comes  next  before  the 
House. 

"When  the  bill  was  drawn  originally, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  dairy  industries 
of  the  Fox  River  valley  formally  en- 
dorsed it,  but  after  it  had  gotten  to  the 
Committee  certain  firms  in  the  Fox  River 
valley  thought  that  the  bill  interfered 
with  their  rights.  They  were  constitu- 
ents of  Speaker  Shurtleff,  and  he  inter- 
ested himself  at  their  request  to  have 
those  provisions,  especially  those  relating 
to  dairy  inspection,  stricken  from  the 
bill.  There  is,  therefore,  as  you  see, 
some  conflict  between  the  dairy  interests. 
The  Elgin  Dairy  Board  and  certain 
other  interests  and,  I  believe,  certain  or- 
ganized dairy  interests  in  the  Fox  River 
valley,  endorsed  the  bill  with  the  dairy 
inspection  features,  and  then  certain 
other  gentlemen,  whose  official  relations 
to  the  dairy  industry  I  do  not  know, 
appeared  and  were  instrumental  in  inter- 
esting Mr.  Shurtlefif  in  the  changes  that 
were  made.  So  it  was  agreed  that,  in- 
stead of  the  dairy  inspection  features, 
there  should  be  this  amendment,  desig- 
nated as  Section  16A. 

Sale  of  unclean  or  unwholesome  milk  for 
consumption  and  unsanitary  containers  pro- 
hibited. 

No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  offer  or 
expose  for  sale,  or  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  creamery  or  cheese  factory, 
or  have  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell, 
any  unclean,  unhealthful,  unwholesome  or  adul- 
terated milk  or  cream  or  any  milk  or  cream 
which  has  not  been  well  cooled  or  to  which 
water  or  any  other  foreign  substance  of  any 
kind  has  been  added,  or  which  milk  or  cream 
has  been  handled  or  transported  in  unclean  or 
unsanitary  vessels  or  containers. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  sale  of  skim  milk  to 
factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  skim 


milk  products  nor  the  sale  of  skim  milk  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  19  of  this  Act. 

"That  is  not  all  that  relates  to  milk  in 
the  act.  There  are  several  other  pro- 
visions. Sections  17  to  23  also  relate  to 
the  sale  of  milk. 

"  Ihe  position  which  1  took,  a  position 
which  was  somewhat  hastily  taken  and 
which  may  be  incorrect,  was  this:  I 
was  willing  to  see  the  sections  relating  to 
inspection  of  dairies  go  out.  I  was  will- 
ing for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place 
it  did  not  seem  possible  to  prevent  it,  and 
in  the  second  place,  and  this  was  the 
major  consideration,  I  understand  that 
the  state  law  is  superior  to  municipal 
ordinances  and  that  if  the  state  law  and 
municipal  ordinances  are  not  in  harmony 
the  city  must  be  governed  by  the  state 
law  rather  than  the  ordinances.  I  under- 
stand that  just  before  I  came  into  office 
an  injunction  restraining  the  city  from 
taking  milk  samples  was  issued;  or  I 
believe  there  was  an  agreement  that  if 
the  department  would  not  take  samples 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  the  order 
would  not  be  issued.  The  point  is  this, 
the  city  ordinance  does  not  provide  for 
sealing  of  the  duplicate  samples,  nor 
does  it  provide  for  paying  the  milkman 
for  the  milk  taken  by  the  city  for  investi- 
gation purposes.  The  state  law  does 
make  those  provisions.  Under  the  state 
law  we  were  compelled  to  pay  for  the 
samples  taken  and  to  seal  the  duplicate 
sample  given  to  the  milkman.  That  being 
the  case  there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do 
except  to  agree  to  the  points  asked,  and 
upon  our  agreement  the  injunction  was 
dissolved  and  the  milk  inspection  was 
resumed. 

'Tn  Chicago  the  law-makers  are  prac- 
tically never  under  pressure  from  the 
dairyman,  and  in  consequence  it  Wiill 
always  be  possible  to  secure  a  dairy  in- 
spection ordinance  that  will  be  more 
effective  than  will  ever  be  possible 
through  state  legislation.  In  all  prob- 
ability, whenever  dairy  inspection  is 
threatened  by  law,  there  will  be  opposi- 
tion, and  it  is  probable  that  the  opposition 
will  be  great  enough  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  a  law  that  will  provide  inspection 
as  efifective  as  can  be  secured  under  a 
city  ordinance.  If  there  is  a  state  law 
covering  the  matter  of  dairy  inspection 
w^e  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  provisions 
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of  that  law  or  to  sonicwliat  tlie  same 
scope  of  inspection  as  it  provides.  But 
if  there  is  no  state  law  the  City  Council 
is  supreme  and  can  pass  any  ordinance 
that  they  see  fit.  relative  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  dairies.  Tlierefore  I  think  that, 
so  far  as  the  inspection  of  dairies  is 
concerned,  wc  would  be  better  off  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  without  the  law  than  we 
would  be  with  the  law.  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  position  which  I  took  was 
a  somewhat  selfish  one — that  it. left  the 
balance  of  the  state  without  a  dairy  in- 
sj^ection  law — but  it  did  take  care  of  us, 
and  it  seenietl  to  me  that  at  that  time 
that  was  my  duty.  .\s  I  knew  so  very 
little  about  the  subject  1  had  some  hesita- 
tion about  going  in  very  deep,  and  I  felt 
that  in  going  in  that  far  T  would  not  get 
very  far  over  my  head.  That  was  the 
way  the  thing  impressed  me.  It  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  the  best  attitude  to  take,  and  in 
consequence  I  did  not  oppose  in  any  way 
the  action  as  to  dairy  inspection. 

"It  may  occur  to  you  that  the  City 
Council  and  those  who  represent  the  city 
government  have  no  right  to  inspect 
dairies  outside  of  the  city ;  that  they  have 
no  right  to  go  into  the  county  outside  of 
the  city  or  into  the  state  beyond  the 
county,  or  outside  of  the  state,  and  as  a 
matter  of  law  they  have  not.  Their  rem- 
edy lies  in  this :  If  they  inspect  a  dairy 
and  find  that  the  herd  is  unhealthy,  or  if 
they  find  that  the  milk  is  impure,  un- 
clean or  unwholesome,  they  have  no 
right  to  tell  the  dairyman  what  he  shall 
do.  but  they  do  have  the  right  to  say  that 
he  shall  not  sell  his  milk  in  Chicago.  And 
so,  by  taking  from  a  man  his  market, 
we  are  able  to  meet  the  situation  just  as 
effectively  as  if  we  had  tried  to  do  so 
from  another  direction.  I  understand 
that,  not  only  in  this  city,  but 
in  other  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, this  method  of  regulating  the 
dairies  lying  outside  of  the  city  limits 
has  proved  effective ;  that  it  not  only  suc- 
ceeds in  regulating  the  dairies  in  the 
county  outside  of  the  city,  and  in  the 
state  outside  of  the  county,  but  that  it  is 
an  eft'ective  method  of  regulating  the 
dairies  in  contiguous  states,  especially  in 
those  cities  situated  such  as  this  and 
New  York,  where  other  states  come  near 
the  city  limits. 


"There  was  one  oiher  important  fea- 
ture, and  that  was  the  amending  of  the 
i)ill  in  the  matter  of  labeling  the  wagons. 
It  was  recognized  by  everyone  that  it 
was  necessary  that  the  wagons  should  be 
labeled  in  Chicago,  and  the  law  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  our  ordinance  in  that 
]>articular.  I  believe  our  ordinance  is 
somewhat  more  elaborate  than  is  the  law. 
The  point  that  was  made  by  Commis- 
sioner Jones  was  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  label  milk  wagons  in  the  small 
towns.  In  such  towns  the  man  who  is 
selling  milk  and  his  vehicle  are  known 
to  everybody,  and  in  consequence  it  is 
easv  to  discover  to  whom  a  certain  ve- 
hicle belongs.  Of  course  the  contrary  pre- 
vails in  Chicago.  It  was  said  that  a  good 
many  milkmen,  in  bringing  their  milk  to 
the  creamery,  bring  along  a  can  or  two 
of  milk  for  retail  purposes  in  the  village, 
and  that  they  were  scarcely  to  be  re- 
garded as  retail  milk  dealers,  yet  that 
they  were  on  the  border-line  of  being 
such  and  would  probably  be  held  to  be 
retailers  if  the  matter  came  up  for  ad- 
judication. It  was  said  that  these  people 
usually  distributed  their  milk  from  their 
buggies  and  ordinary  wagons,  and  that 
the  lettering  was  useless  and  would  be 
somewhat  expensive.  Those  were  ^he 
reasons  for  amending  section  23." 

Dr.  Evans  next  discussed  in  a  cursory 
manner  certain  other  sections  of  the  bill. 
In  closing  he  said : 

'T  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  a 
right  to  expect  of  this  administration  that 
they  should  have  a  policy  on  a  question 
of  such  public  interest  as  is  the  matter 
of  food,  and  I  assure  you  that  we  will 
have  a  policy  and  that  that  policy  will  be 
one  adopted  after  the  fullest  consider- 
ation and  after  the  very  best  thought 
that  we  can  give  it.  But,  to  be  perfecdy 
frank  with  you.  I  wish  to  say  that  at  the 
present  time  I  have  not  any  policy,  and 
I  have  not  anything  to  say  to  you  in 
that  particular.  In  the  administration  of 
mv  department  on  this  question  and  on 
other  questions  T  want  your  help.  I  want 
your  judgment  and  I  want  your  experi- 
ence. I  want  your  help  in  every  direction 
that  vou  can  give  it  to  me,  and  with  that 
help  I  hope  to  make  in  Chicago  a  Health 
Department  that  will  be  worthy  of  the 
citv." 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  SITUATION  IN  THE  CHICAGO 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS=== 

By  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  H.  MEAD.  Department  of  Philosophy,  The  University  of  Chicago 


There  is  one  educational  problem  that 
no  large  city  escapes.  This  arises  out  of 
the  mere  physical  magnitude  of  the  un- 
dertaking which  any  city  of  considerable 
size  sets  to  its  board  of  education.  It  is 
a  commonplace  of  the  student  of  educa- 
tion in  Anierica,  that  our  system,  even 
in  the  large  city,  has  had  as  its  unit  the 
little  red  school  house  of  glorious  mem- 
ory. But  the  mere  multiplication  of 
rooms  and  teachers  and  even  principals 
and  superintendents  does  not  adapt  the 
schoolroom  any  better  to  the  task  which 
the  great  city  presents  to  its  school- 
system.  We  are  finding  out  in  very  vari- 
ous ways  that  when  children  are  multi- 
plied and  the  rooms  piled  up  into  huge 
structures  we  have  entirely  different 
problems  from  those  which  gave  rise  to 
the  public  school  system  in  the  United 
States.  A  recent  morning  paper  told  us 
what  this  has  come  to  mean  in  terms  of 
bricks,  mortar  and  appliances :  A  fixed 
number  of  square  feet  cf  space  for  every 
child,  ventilated  lockers  for  their  wraps, 
fire  escapes,  hygienic  scats  and  desks, 
manual  training  benches,  assembly-rooms 
and  gymnasiums,  medical  examinations, 
the  problems  of  school-lunches  and  free 
text-books.  We  find  a  score  of  demands 
which  have   arisen   to   no   small   degree 


simply  because  we  have  undertaken  edu- 
cation on* such  a  large  scale  that  it  has 
become  a  qualitativel}-  different  problem 
from  that  which  our  fathers  and  grand- 
parents faced. 

The  mere  multiplication  of  numbers 
has  magnified  the  importance  of  con- 
ditions which,  in  the  little  school-house, 
were  quite  imperceptible.  And  though 
we  resent  the  continually  increasing  de- 
mands that  seem  so  strange  and  to  some 
of  us  so  grotesque,  the  American  city  has 
as  yet  never  been  willing  to  definitely 
turn  its  back  upon  the  demand  for  the 
betterment  of  the  life  of  the  child  in  the 
school,  if  it  becomes  evident  that  this 
betterment  is  really  demanded  for  the 
purpose  of  the  education  for  which  he 
has  been  sent  to  the  school.  If  one 
simply  reviews  the  history  of  the  school- 
system  in  Chicago  for  twenty-five  years 
he  will  find  that  under  every  board  and 
every  superintendent  there  has  been  no 
real  retreat,  but  a  steady  advance  to- 
ward an  entirely  new  school-house, 
new  school-room  and  school-life,  that 
there  has  been  arising  irresistibly  a  new 
criterion  by  which  to  test  them.  This 
criterion  is  the  life  of  the  child  in  the 
school.  Is  the  physical  life  of  the  child 
in  the  school-room  what  his  physique  and 


*  An  address  delivered  before  the  City  Club.  February  2.  1907.  At  that  time  the  Bulletin  had  not  been 
established  and  the  Club  had  no  medium  for  giving^  its  discussions  publicity.  Professur  Mead's  address  possesses 
more  than  a  mere  transitory  interest.  It  is  deemed  of  such  permanent  value  that  the  Club  is  glad,  at  this  late  date, 
to  give  it  a  wider  hearing-. 
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his  surroundings  call  for?  Every  epi- 
demic emphasises  this  new  criterion, 
every  advance  in  medical  science  and 
hygiene  gives  it  more  meaning  and  more 
force.  It  would  be  well  worth  while,  if 
we 'had  the  time,  to  make  such  a  review 
to  appreciate  how  irresistible  the  current 
has  been,  and  bids  fair  to  remain,  and 
how  really  novel  the  ideas  are  which  are 
coming  willy  nilly  to  control  our  school 
management. 

If  we  look  inside  the  school-room  and 
examine  the  curriculum  we  find  a  situa- 
tion that  is  actually  as  startling,  though 
not  quite  so  evident  as  that  taking  place 
in  our  school  structures.  There  is  plenty 
of  evidence  of  its  existence  in  the  strange 
fight  that  has  been  and  is  still  going  on 
between  the  three  R's  and  the  so-called 
fads  and  frills.  Manual  training,  draw- 
ing, music,  clay-modeling,  domestic 
arts,  have  appeared,  have  at  times  disap- 
peared, but  have  always  come  back  and 
are  today  more  strongly  entrenched  than 
ever  before. 

In  the  meantime  we  hear  the  never- 
ceasing  complaint  that  the  children  leave 
the  schools  unable  to  spell  correctly,  to 
write  legibly  and  correctly  or  to  figure 
accurately.  We  are  told  from  one  side 
that  the  children  leave  the  schools  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  fifth  grade,  because 
the  work  is  so  unmeaning  to  them,  has 
so  little  relation  to  their  life,  that  the 
school  has  no  power  to  hold  them,  and 
that  we  must  introduce  more  of  the  con- 
structive outgoing  activities  into  their 
school  life.  We  are  told  on  the  other  side 
that  they  leave  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  fifth  grade,  and  therefore  they  should 
be  drilled,  drilled,  drilled  so  that  they 
mav  acquire  this  control  over  language 
and  number,  which  is  to  become-  a 
necessity  for  them  in  after  years.  Here 
is  the  same  contest  of  old  and  new 
ideals  in  education,  the  old  ideals  of 
the  simple  acquirements  of  the  little 
red    school-house,     and    the    new   ideal 


of  the  actual  life  of  the  child  in 
the  schoolroom.  From  this  new  point 
of  view  we  must  test  the  schooling,  not 
simply  by  the  formal  facilities  which  are 
gained,  but  by  the  mental,  moral  and 
physical  health  of  the  immediate  life  that 
the  child  is  leading  in  the  school  room 
and  on  its  playground. 

A  review  of  the  school  history  of  Chi- 
cago during  the  last  cjuarter  of  a  century 
could  be  paralleled  by  that  of  every  large 
city  in  the  country.  The  steady  advance 
of  this  conception  of  education  is  shown, 
not  so  much  by  theories  of  education,  but 
by  the  actual  changes  paid  for  by  the 
huge  sums  voted  by  boards  of  education 
of  every  color  and  description. 

Into  this  struggle  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  which  is  the  background  of  all 
school  management  and  finance  through- 
out the  land,  there  has  been  injected  in 
Chicago  a  new  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  a 
unique  element,  the  Chicago  Teachers' 
Federation.  Not  that  there  are  not  other 
Teachers'  Federations  in  the  country. 
There  is  certainly  no  other  which  has 
become  such  a  power  within  and  with- 
out the  schools,  that  has  achieved  what 
it  has  achieved  in  the  court  house,  in  the 
city  hall,  and  the  state  capital,  that  has 
won  such  recognition  and  sympathy 
among  large  classes  generally  uninter- 
ested in  school  problems  and  school 
teachers,  and  such  overwhelming  con- 
demnation from  a  large  part  of  those 
considered  the  dominant  elements  in  all 
such  problems  as  those  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

yVnd  yet,  while  some  of  us  have,  even 
like  Balak  of  old,  summoned  from  a 
great  distance  an  educational  prophet  to 
curse  this  abomination,  how  many  of  us 
have  seriously  put  to  ourselves  the  ob- 
vious question :  Why  has  such  a  Teach- 
ers' Federation  arisen  in  Chicago?  The 
question  is  certainly  an  obvious  one 
when  we  remember  who  constitute  this 
federation.     We  know  how  difficult  it  is 
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to  organize  women,  even  in  the  most 
wretchedly  paid  trades;  and  these 
teachers  are  largely  girls  whose  tra- 
ditions and  surroundings  must  have  pre- 
judiced them  against  an  organization  that 
has  been  affiliated  with  the  Federation 
of  Labor  in  the  city.  Certainly  so  large 
a  percentage  of  the  teachers  in  the  Chi- 
cago public  schools  would  never  have 
placed  themselves  in  a  position  where 
they  have  become  a  byword  and  hissing 
to  just  that  part  of  the  community  to 
which  they  would  naturally  look  for  sym- 
pathy and  support,  unless  they  were  con- 
vinced that  their  grievances  were  crying 
and  that  they  could  look  for  no  redress 
through  the  recognized  channels  of 
school  administration  and  public  opinion. 
If  the  question  is  obvious  its  answer  is 
equally  obvious.  A  glance  at  the 
schedules  of  teachers'  salaries  between 
the  periods  of  1898  and  1902  will  show 
these  salaries  fluctuating  like  stocks  on 
the  market.  What  was  voted  at  one 
meeting  was  rescinded  at  another.  What 
was  given  with  one  hand  was  taken 
away  with  the  other.  The  board  ad- 
mitted that  the  demands  of  teachers  for 
advance  in  salary  was  justified,  both  by 
the  increased  cost  of  living  and  the  con- 
sequent decreased  value  of  the  wage,  and 
l)y  a  comparison  of  the  amounts  paid  for 
the  same  work  in  other  cities.  Admit- 
ting the  justice  of  the  demand  the  board 
was  obliged  to  make  the  humiliating  re- 
ply that  Chicago  was  unable  to  get  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  identical  services 
what,  for  example,  New  York  did  pay. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  re- 
markable that  the  teachers  should  have 
organized  to  bring  what  pressure  they 
could  to  get  what  the  board  had  con- 
fessed was  but  their  due.  They  did 
more.  They  did  what  the  board  had  not 
dared  to  do.  They  went  into  the  courts 
and  forced  corporations  that  had  evaded 
the  payment  of  just  taxes  to  enrich  the 
treasury  of  Chicago  by   close  to  three 


quarters  of  a  million  a  year,  of  which 
$250,000  went  into  the  coffers  of  the 
board  of  education.  But  even  then, 
though  the  policemen  and  firemen  were 
paid  the  cuts  in  their  salaries  by  this 
very  money  which  the  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion had  brought  in,  the  quota  which 
came  to  the  board  was  not  used  to  pay 
the  increases  which  the  board  of  edu- 
cation had  previously  voted  and  refused 
to  pay  because  their  treasury  was 
empty.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  remarkable  that  an  organization 
which  had  met  the  non  possumus  of  the 
board  of  education  by  increasing  their 
funds  from  sources  prescribed  by  law, 
and  had  still  failed  to  get  the  poor  jus- 
tice done  other  employees  of  the  city, 
should  have  strengthened  their  organiza- 
tion and  should  have  turned  with  grati- 
tude to  the  one  body  in  the  city  that 
had  bade  them  Godspeed. 

Strange  and  anomalous  as  is  the  Chi- 
cago Teachers'  Federation,  it  is  amply 
explained  by  the  simple  American  de- 
mand for  what  one  has  confessedly 
earned,  and  the  American  determination 
to  fight,  if  necessary,  to  get  one's  fair 
rights.  I  think  we  must  go  further  and 
admit  that  this  body  has  justified  its  ex- 
istence in  the  past  by  its  legitimate 
championship  of  the  material  interests  of 
its  members.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can 
complain  if  such  a  body  continues  to 
watch  over  these  material  interests  for 
some  time  to  come,  at  least  until  they 
are  convinced  that  those  interests  are 
clearly  recognized  in  the  community  and 
properly  safeguarded  in  the  board. 

But  the  Teachers'  Federation  has  not 
confined  its  efforts  to  fighting  for  what 
it  conceived  to  be  the  material  interests 
of  the  teachers  in  the  city  schools.  It 
has  identified  itself  with  an  educational 
program.  This  program  is,  in  a  few 
words,  that  the  teacher  needs  no  stimu- 
lus to  outside  preparation  and  mental 
growth  beyond  her  work  in  the  school; 
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that  she  needs  little,  if  any,  supervision 
beyond  that  which  can  be  given  by  the 
principal  of  Iwr  school.  This  educa- 
tional program,  if  we  may  call  it  such, 
was  formulated  in  the  tight  over  the  pro- 
motional examinations. 

Since  1902  the  promotional  examina- 
tion has  been  the  st(jrm  center  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  city  ■  schools.  They 
were  introduced  under  very  unfortu- 
nate auspices.  The  board  had  refused 
to  use  the  funds  gained  through  the  legal 
proceedings  instituted  by  the  Teachers' 
Federation,  to  pay  the  cuts  made  in  sal- 
aries which  had  been  promised.  At  prac- 
tically the  same  period,  the  further  in- 
crease in  the  teacher's  salary,  after  the 
seventh  year,  was  made  conditional  upon 
her  passing  an  examination  in  a  number 
of  subjects,  the  bulk  of  which  were  not 
directl}'  related  to  the  efficiency  of  her 
work  in  the  school.  To  take  this  ex- 
amination she  was  obliged  to  have  had 
a  marking  of  80  or  above  in  the  reports 
sent  in  by  the  principal  of  her  school. 
These  conditions  stopped  the  advance  of 
teachers'  salaries  after  the  seventh  year, 
except  in  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  instances.  Up  to  this  year  they  ad- 
vanced as  they  had  in  the  past.  After 
this  period  a  hurdle  had  been  set  up,  as 
the  teachers  expressed  it,  which  kept 
back  the  majority  of  teachers  from 
reaching  the  maximum  salary  which  they 
considered  too  low  in  any  case.  It  was 
natural  that  the  teachers  should  have 
looked  upon  the  system  as  a  scheme  for 
placing  upon  them  the  responsibility  of 
their  inadequate  remuneration,  and  that 
they  should  have  fought  the  plan  with 
the  same  energy  that  had  characterized 
their  former  contests.  They  v^ere  still 
fighting  for  their  material  interests,  only 
the  struggle  was  now  partially  masked 
under  the  contest  over  Mr.  Cooley's 
program  for  raising  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  force.  The  struggle  was  ren- 
dered still  more  bitter  bv  the  secret  mark- 


ing system.  The  gradings  which  were 
sent  in  semi-annually  to  the  superinten- 
dents b}'  the  principals  were  originally 
kept  from  the  teacher,  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  impartiality  of  the 
principal.  When  this  marking  sys- 
tem entered  in,  under  the  promo- 
tional plan,  to  determine  who  could 
advance  in  salary,  its  secrecy  naturally 
drew  upon  it  suspicion  and  indignant 
l)rotest,  until  gradually  the  teachers  were 
admitted  to  more  and  more  information 
in  regard  to  their  standing,  up  to  the 
[)oint  where  the  superintendent  could  say 
that  they  knew  all  that  really  affected 
their  standing.  All  this  provided  a  most 
unfortunate  atmosphere  for  testing  fairly 
the  superintendent's  plan  for  raising  the 
efficiency  of  the  teachers.  The  Teachers' 
h'ederation  were  certainly  in  no  frame  of 
mind  to  judge  the  plan  impartially,  and 
the  educational  program  which  they  an- 
nounced was  bound  to  be  influenced  by 
the  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged- 
If,  however,  we  take  Mr.  Cooley's 
scheme  as  a  whole,  if  we  assume  that  his 
marking  system  indicated  reliably  the 
efficiency  of  the  teachers,  and  if  we  as- 
sume that  the  examinations  were  in- 
tended, directly  or  indirectly,  to  raise 
the  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  there  is  no 
question  of  its  complete  failure.  The 
investigations  of  the  Post  committee 
demonstrated  that  the  markings  for  effi- 
ciency remained  the  same  for  teachers 
who  had  passed  the  examinations  and  for 
those  who  had  not  passed.  Mr.  Cooley 
took  the  impregnable  ground  originally 
that  if  advance  in  salary  is  to  be  condi- 
tioned upon  anything  it  should  be  in- 
creased efficiency  in  the  school  room.  The 
promotional  examination  had  therefore 
to  be  defended  from  this  point  of  view, 
and  from  this  point  of  view  by  his  own 
system  of  marking  it  is  utterly  indefensi- 
ble. Rut  Mr.  Cooley's  belief  in  the  sys- 
tem remains  unshaken,  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  can  lead  to  but  one  conclusion ; 
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that  at  bottom  the  superintendent  has 
felt  not  that  the  passnig  of  this  examina- 
tion revealed  a  higher  efficiency  which 
justified  an  advance  in  salary,  but  that 
there  should  be  inducements  in  the  sys- 
tem to  teachers  to  continue  their  intellec- 
tual work  beyond  the  routine  of  the 
school  room. 

We  all  recognize  that  it  is  not  only  the 
child  who  has  suffered  by  the  formal 
character  of  the  school  curriculum.  We 
expect  a  woman  who  has  taught  many 
years  to  show  that  fact  by  a  certain  rigid- 
ity of  mind  and  manner  indicating  that 
a  process  of  ossification  has  gone  on  in 
her  soul.  Mr.  Cooley's  specific  for  this 
ossifying  of  the  teacher's  mind  is  outside 
study  and  reading — diversifying  of  intel- 
lectual interests.  To  this  the  teachers  of 
the  Federation  have  replied  either  that 
they  were  not  ossifying  and  needed  there- 
fore no  specific,  or  that  they  found  plenty 
of  inducement  for  such  continued  study 
in  their  own  vocation. 

Here,  then,  at  last  we  have  a  plain  edu- 
cational issue  between  the  superintendent 
and  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  teach- 
ers for  the  efficiency  of  whose  work  he 
is  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  city  of  Chicago.  But  as  we  all 
know  to  our  sorrow,  it  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed as  such.  We  have  seen  the  rea- 
sons why  a  very  large  number  of  teach- 
ers almost  necessarily  approached  it  as  a 
question  of  their  rights  in  dollars  and 
cents.  I  have  not  the  time  to  indicate  the 
various  material  and  political  forces  that 
have  been  drawn  into  this  fight  or  have 
taken  advantage  of  it.  Some  of  the  re- 
sults of  it  are  startling  enough.  But  the 
responsibility  for  the  whole  sordid  strug- 
gle must  fairly  be  placed  with  the  city 
that  put  and  kept  in  power  that  adminis- 
tration with  its  school  board,  which  had 
neither  the  desire  nor  the  courage  to  pro- 
vide for  its  school  teachers  what  it  ad- 
mitted they  had  earned,  and  thus  became 


tlie  cause  of  a  federation  of  teachers  who 
dared  to  fight  for  their  own  rights. 

There  is  another  very  profound  reason 
for  the  fact  that  the  superintendent  finds 
arrayed  against  him  an  organization  that 
comprises  a  very  large  part  of  his  teach- 
ers.    This  is  the  isolation  of  the  school 
teacher.     There  is  no  social  functionary 
who  is  more  unfortunately  isolated  than 
the  teacher   in   the  school   room  of   our 
city  schools.     Above  her  stands  the  vast 
system  of  school  administration,  giving 
her  books  and  methods  which  she  is  to 
use,   and   before  her  stand   the   children 
who  can  receive  the  contents  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  be  affected  by  the  methods 
of  the  school  only  through  her  agency. 
There  is  no  natural  way  by   which  she 
can  react  back  upon  the  administration, 
by  which  she  can  make  herself  felt  indi- 
vidually or  collectively  in  the  system  of 
which   she   is   the   most   important   part. 
People  who  feel  themselves  isolated  nat- 
urally organize  themselves  on  the  basis 
of  that  isolation.    Until  there  is  a  natural 
method  by  which  the  teacher  may  be  felt 
in    the   school   administration,   by   which 
her  judgment  on  books  and  methods  and 
the  ordering  of  school  life  may  be  heard, 
until   she   is   recognized   as   a   part  of  a 
social  organization  and  not  of  a  machine, 
there  will  always  exist  the  situation  out 
of    which    irresponsible    bodies    like    the 
Teachers'   Federation  will  arise.     If  the 
teacher,  as  a  teacher,  is  not  consulted  by 
those  who  lay  tasks  upon  her  shoulders, 
she  is  bound  to  make  demands  as  a  mem- 
ber of  an  externally  organized  associa- 
tion. 

If  one  wishes  to  prevent  the  ossifica- 
tion of  the  teacher's  mind  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  make  possible  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  breath  of  life  into  the  rela- 
tions between  the  teachers,  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  Board  of  Education.  No 
other  educational  institution  can  exist 
without  some  faculty  life.     Why  should 
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we  suppose  the  city  school  system  can 
get  along  without  it  ? 

If  we  face  again  the  educational  issue 
which  existed  between  the  superintend- 
ent and  the  Teacliers'  Federation,  we  see 
the  ditterence  really  lies  in  this;  should 
the  teacher  be  forced  to  pursue  studies 
outside  of  school  to  keep  her  mind  fresh 
and  active,  and  on  this  issue  the  present 
board  sides  with  the  superintendent.  As 
we  have  seen  the  only  justification  that 
could  be  offered  for  the  promotional  ex- 
aminations, after  the  findings  of  the  Post 
committee,  was  the  inducement  that  the}' 
gave  to  the  teacher  to  take  outside  work. 
The  present  board  has  made  this  work 
not  optional  but  compulsory,  though  it 
does  not  have  to  be  done  out  of  school 
hours.  Every  teacher  is  deputed,  ''for  one 
school  afternoon  weekly  for  ten  weeks, 
in  alternate  years,  to  pursue  in  the  Nor- 
mal school,  or  the  Normal  Extension  De- 
partment of  that  school,  as  part  of  her 
duties  as  a  teacher,  and  without  loss  of 
pay,  such  course  or  courses  of  investiga- 
tion or  study  as  she  in  consultation  wdth 
her  principal  shall  freely  choose  for  the 
promotion  of  her  efficiency  as  a  teacher 
in  the  school  service."  The  present  board 
has  therefore  taken  Mr.  Cooley's  plan 
and  made  it  obligatory  and  universal.  It 
is  not  confined  to  the  seventh  year  and 
it  is  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher.  This  plan  dift'ers  further  from 
the  superintendent's  in  that  the  teacher 
is  required  to  seek  the  advice  of  the 
principal  who  may  be  supposed  to  know 
her  weak  points  and  be  able  to  direct  her 
choice  in  such  a  way  as  to  correct  them. 
It  has  the  further  advantage  that  it 
brings  the  Normal  Extension  work  into 
more  organic  relations  with  the  schools 
of  the  city. 

The  dependence,  however,  upon  the 
principal  for  supervision  of  the  work  of 
the  teacher,  indicates  the  weakest  part  of 
the  school  system  as  it  exists  in  Chicago 
today.     Chicago  has  had   for  a  number 


of  years  three  assistant  superintendents 
only,  where  New  York  has  had  thirty- 
two.  At  the  same  proportion  we  should 
have  more  than  sixteen.  The  board  has 
voted  to  appoint  but  three  more — that 
is,  six  in  all. 

Chicago's  earlier  system  of  district  su- 
perintendents has  disappeared  before  the 
business  organization  of  the  school  ad- 
ministration. As  the  assistant  superin- 
tendents have  died  or  have  been  removed 
no  others  have  been  nominated  for  ap- 
pointment. There  is  no  purpose  in  re- 
calling the  personal  and  other  issues  that 
have  gathered  about  these  positions  and 
those  who  filled  them  in  the  past,  but  it 
is  of  moment  to  note  the  tendency  to 
organize  the  schools  more  and  more  on 
a  business  basis,  and  the  injury  that  is 
done  the  system  by  this  false  ideal. 
Teaciiing-  is  not  business.  There  are,  to 
be  sure,  business  conditions  to  which  it 
must  in  some  sense  be  subject,  but  it  is 
itself  a  social  process  in  which  the  per- 
sonalities of  children  are  influenced  and 
developed  by  coming  into  contact  wdth 
the  personalities  of  teachers.  The  older 
system  in  Chicago  had  the  advantage  that 
the  supervisor  could  come  into  compara- 
tively frequent  contact  with  the  teachers 
in  their  schools.  Their  advent  was  in 
many  cases  not  a  terror-inspiring  inspec- 
tion, but  a  visit  from  one  who  could  be 
of  assistance  as  well  as  a  critic. 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  marking 
system  lay  in  the  fact  that  every  inspec- 
tion had  the  value  of  an  examination — 
its  result  counted  toward  the  teacher's 
final  standing.  Inspection  should  be  of 
a  friendlv  character,  giving  assistance, 
not  warning.  During  the  wrangle  over 
the  promotional  examinations  it  seems  as 
if  the  real  function  of  the  supervision  in 
the  schools  had  been  quite  forgotten. 
That  most  teachers'  w^ork  needs  strength- 
ening on  one  side  or  the  other  is  highly 
probable.  There  should  be  in  the  system 
those  who  are  competent  to  observe  this 
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and  able  to  assist  in  correcting  such  de- 
fects, by  immediate  advice  of  course,  but 
especially  by  directing  the  teacher  to 
such  reading  and  study  as  her  work 
shows  that  she  needs.  It  is  not  usually 
the  case  that  any  schools  in  a  district  are 
not  weak  in  the  teaching  of  some  subject. 
The  school  system  should  possess  means 
of  strengthening  this  weakness  within  it- 
self. Chicago  schools  have  such  means 
in  their  Normal  school  and  its  Extension 
departments.  There  is  no  other  city  in 
the  country  so  far  as  I  am  aware  which 
is  so  equipped  in  this  respect  to  assist 
its  teachers. 

W'c  have  been  attempting  under  the 
regime  of  the  promotional  examinations 
to  make  the  inducements  to  get  a  higher 
salary  and  the  terrors  of  a  marking  sys- 
tem take  the  place  of  the  healthful  per- 
sonal contact  of  superintendents  and 
teachers  and  the  reinforcement  of  what 
is  weak  by  competent  specialists.  There 
has  also  been  a  tacit  admission  in  the 
promotional  examination  system  that  the 
work  of  the  teacher  was  necessarily  a 
deadening  process  that  could  be  correct- 
ed only  by  work  which  was  in  some 
way  foreign  to  the  work  of  the 
school.  Now  this  is  only  the 
case  if  the  work  of  the  school 
is  itself  dead,  or  if  the  school  room  is  so 
overcrowded  that  she  can  accomplish 
nothing  except  by  a  deadening  routine. 
Given,  however,  fairly  normal  conditions 
in  the  school  room  and  there  is  hardly 
a  place  in  which  more  intellectual  prob- 
lems are  to  be  found  than  in  the  course 
of  study  that  we  find  in  the  city  school 
today. 

Let  me  call  again  to  your  mind  what 
I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  dis- 
cussion, that  there  is  a  tremendous 
process  of  growth  going  on  in  our 
schools  today.  We  feel  it  in  the  differ- 
ent demands  w^e  make  upon  the  schools. 
We  demand  that  the  teaching  shall  be 


moral — that  is,  shall  produce  law-abiding 
citizens — and  in  this  legitimate  demand 
we  ask  for  that  which  can  only  come  out 
of  a  healthful  social  life  in  the  school. 
On  the  other  side,  we  demand  that  the 
schools  shall  drill  accuracy  in  the  three 
R's  into  the  children,  and  here  we  ask 
for  the  discipline  of  the  army  or  the  fac- 
tory, w^hich  can  give  us  unconscious 
habits  but  no  morality.  The  contest  be- 
tween these  ideals  is  going  on  in  the 
schools.  New  subjects  are  forcing  their 
way  into  the  curriculum  year  by 
year,  the  method  of  teaching  old 
subjects  is  as  constantly  changing. 
And  these  changes  are  not  taking 
place  because  of  pedagogical  doc- 
trines, but  because  of  the  pressure  of 
life  upon  the  schools.  The  science  that  is 
reconstructing  our  lives  cannot  be  kept 
out  of  the  schools.  The  different  social 
ideals  that  are  reinterpreting  life  inevit- 
ably gain  admittance  to  the  school. 
Pedagogic  theory  comes  in  to  justify  the 
change  after  it  has  taken  place.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  who  had  taken  a  compre- 
hending part  in  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  our  schools  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  would  have  lacked  for 
intellectual  interest. 

While  no  one  would  do  aught  but  en- 
courage any  teacher  in  pursuing  any  in- 
tellectual or  aesthetic  interest  that  took 
her  out  of  her  work,  we  need  never  fear 
that  the  work  of  the  teacher  pursued 
under  healthful  conditions  will  dwarf  her 
intelligence  or  dry  up  her  soul.  Those 
healthful  conditions,  involve,  first,  of  all 
adequate  competent  supervision  that  is 
helpful  rather  than  critical ;  abundant  op- 
portunities within  the  school  system  to 
build  out  what  is  lacking  and  strengthen 
what  is  weak,  the  full  opportunity  which 
we  may  hope  the  teachers'  councils  will 
give  for  discussion  and  criticism  by  the 
teachers  of  what  they  are  supposed  to  do 
and  the  tools  they  are  supposed  to  use. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  the  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration would  last  over  night  if  these  con- 
ditions were  met. 

In  conclusion,  allow  nic  to  say  that 
they  are  attempting  to  build  up  in  St. 
Louis  a  system  of  extension  work  within 
the  school  system,  which  will  be  com- 
parable with  that  which  Chicago  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  importance  of  which  we 
are  Init  just  beginning  to  appreciate. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  their  teachers  are 
taking  courses  in  these  St.  Louis  classes, 
not  because  any  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  but  because  they  feel 
the  need  of  the  work.  St.  Louis  is  doing 
this,  other  cities  will  follow  in  this  lead. 
We  can  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
have  gone  so  far  in  this  direction,  be- 
cause the  intellectual  work  that  the 
teacher  needs  to  do  outside  the  school 
must  have  some  relation  to  what  she 
does  in  the  school  and  this  relation  can 
be  assured  only  by  the  school  system  pro- 
viding this  work;  but  more  important 
still,  the  school  system  itself  needs  the 
intellectual  activity  and  organizing  power 
of  the  extension  and  supplementary  work 
for  teachers.  Can  you  conceive  of  any- 
thing more  valuable  to  an  intellectual  or- 
ganization like  a  school  system  than  to 
have  to  provide  for  its  teachers  just  what 
its  own  defects  make  them  cry  out  for? 
If   anything   can   bring    a  social   system 


such  as  our  schools  to  consciousness  of 
itself  and  give  it  self-control  and  self- 
direction  it  is  such  a  mechanism  as  is 
represented  in  the  extension  of  the  Nor- 
mal school. 

Hut  I  wish  to  insist  again  that  an  es- 
sential link  in  this  organization  is  ade- 
quate competent  professional  supervision. 
We  depend  for  this  far  too  much  upon 
the  principals  of  the  schools.  They  are 
nmch  too  near  the  teachers,  too  con- 
stantly in  their  rooms  to  get  the  proper 
perspective.  They  have  become  them- 
selves almost  responsible  for  the  teach- 
ers' shortcomings  by  continually  seeing 
them  and  making  allowance  for  them. 
Furthermore,  they  are  not  competent  for 
the  supervision  that  teachers  in  a  great 
city's  schools  require.  We  could  not  pos- 
sibly afiford  to  provide  every  school  build- 
ing in  the  city  with  the  man  of  the  cali- 
ber of  an  assistant  superintendent.  Given 
such  supervision  that  connects  the  teach- 
ers' needs  with  the  means  of  meeting 
them,  and  a  department  in  the  system 
whose  business  it  is  to  comprehend  these 
needs  and  satisfy  them,  and  given  the 
social  interrelation  between  teachers,  su- 
perintendents and  Board  of  Education, 
which  leaves  no  one  isolated  and  enables 
the  system  to  take  advantage  of  the  ideas 
and  judgments  of  everyone  in  it,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  such  a  system  from  an 
educational  standpoint  is  guaranteed. 
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CHARTER  DISCUSSION 

The  City  Club  proposes  to  hold  a  series  of  discussions  on  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  the  new  city  charter  as  passed  by  the  legislature.  These  dis- 
cussions will  occur  in  connection  with  long-table  luncheons.  The  first  will  deal  with  the  home 
rule  features  of  the  charter  and  will  be  held  on  either  Thursday  the  I  3th,  or  Friday  the  I  4th 
inst.     Exact  notice  will  be  sent  later  by  postal  card. 

The  Charter  Convention  is  issuing  a  reprint  of  the  new  city  charter  as  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature.    Copies  can  be  had  at  the  City  Club. 

NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS 

The  Special  Committees  of  the  Club  are  now  being  reorganized  for  the  year.  All  members 
who  wish  to  volunteer  for  service  upon  these  committees  are  requested  to  communicate  at  once 
with  the  President,  stating  in  the  order  of  their  preference  the  committees  upon  which  they  are 
willing  to  serve.  VICTOR  ELTING,  President. 

THE  WORK  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE 


Last  Friday  the  City  Club  met  at 
luncheon  for  a  discussion  of  the  work 
and  methods  of  the  legislature,  which 
took  a  recess  the  16th  instant  until  Octo- 
ber 8.  The  special  object  of  the  discus- 
sion was  to  get  light  on  the  question  as 
to  why  legislative  results  are  not  more 
satisfactory.  The  speakers  were  Sena- 
tor Frank  P.  Schmitt,  Jr.,  Representative 
John  P.  McGoorty,  Mr.  George  E.  Cole, 
President  of  the  Legislative  Voters' 
League,  and  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Wright, 
President  of  the  Illinois  State  Federation 
of  t>abor.  The  most  important  portions 
of  their  speeches  follow.  President 
Elting  occupied  the  chair  and  intro- 
duced Senator  Frank  P.  Schmitt.  Jr.,  as 
the  first  speaker. 

Senator  Frank  P.  Schmitt,  Jr. 

"I  speak  out  of  a  very  limited  experi- 
ence. As  a  senator  I  have  gone  through 
just  one  session  of  the  legislature.  I 
shall  speak  and  can  speak  only  of  what 
was  in  full  sight  along  the  legislative 
highways.  Regarding  those  things  which 
are  popularly  supposed  to  occur  along 
the  byways  I  am  not  informed. 

"There  are   some   methods   and   prac- 


tices in  the  legislature  which  are  so  ob- 
viously bad  that  they  cannot  escape  the 
attention    of    anyone.       Imagine  .for    a 
moment  being  confronted  with  one  thou- 
sand   pieces    of    prospective    legislation, 
with  respect  to  each  one  of  which  you 
are  supposed  to  arrive  at  some  just  con- 
clusion,   as    this    conglomerate    mass    is 
hurled  at  you   from  day  •  to  day.    -As  a 
people,    everywhere,   all   over   this   land, 
we   are    simply    cracked    on    legislation. 
The   more   laws  we   pass   the   more    we 
seem  to  want.     It  is  true  we  find  that 
about  half  of  the  laws  we  pass  are  not 
enforced,  or  they  are  not  susceptible  of 
enforcement,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  half  fail  to  effect  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  passed.  Yet  we  are  con- 
tinually asking  and  crying  for  more.   We 
conceive  of  everything  as  being  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  legislation.     I   saw  here  in  the 
newspaper    a    little    while    ago    some    of 
the  legislation  which  had  found  its  way 
into  the  halls  of  the   legislature  of  the 
various   states.     T   remember  one  bill,   I 
think     it     was     introduced     in    the     In- 
diana   legislature,    which    provided    that 
in   all   hotels   and   public  lodging  houses 
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the  l)i.'(l  sheets  should  be  at  least 
nine  feet  lont;-  and  carefully  folded 
over  at  both  ends.  Just  think  of 
it.  We  liave  not  had  anythiuij  quite 
so  wild  in  the  Illinois  legislature,  but 
we  have  had  a  good  many  bills  that 
were  just  as  useless.  Such  legislation 
serves  only  to  clog  the  dockets  and  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  legislation  that  is 
really  demanded  by  existing  conditions 
and  behind  which  there  is  some  real  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  some  real  public  de- 
mand. 

'■]  have  been  trying  to  think  of  some 
practical  way  to  check  this  rising  tide 
of  legislation.  I  confess  it  is  a  good 
deal  like  trying  to  sv>eep  back  the  sea 
with  a  broom.  But  it  occurred  to  me 
very  early  in  my  legislative  experience, 
and  I  have  become  confirmed  in  mv  view 
since,  that  one  of  the  best  things  that 
could  be  done  in  the  legislature  would 
be  the  establishment  of  a  rule  both  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate  which 
would  require  that  every  bill  introduced 
into  either  house  should  be  introduced  on 
or  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  session. 
If  you  knew  more  about  the  incentives 
which  lead  to  the  introduction  of  bills. 
I  believe  that  you  would  agree  with  me 
that  this  would  be  a  decisive  and  valua- 
ble reform  in  the  rules.  We  go  down 
there  and  we  find  that  most  of  the  men 
have  not  prepared  the  bills  which  thev 
are  going  to  introduce.  They  have  not 
conceived  of  their  subject  matter.  Thev 
find  that  Brown  has  introduced  a  lot  of 
bills,  and  Jones,  not  having  introduced 
any  bills,  thinks  that  unless  he  gets  busv 
very  soon  and  does  something  too,  he 
will  be  lost  in  the  race.  Each  man  feels 
that  he  must  somehow  or  other  impress 
his  ideas  upon  the  statute  book  without 
reference  to  whether  there  is  any  de- 
mand for  the  proposed  legislation  or 
not.  I  have  known  men  to  come  for- 
ward with  bills  which  they  introduced 
within  thirty  minutes  after  the  underlv- 
ing  motive  for  the  bill  had  occurred  to 
them  for  the  first  time.  These  half-baked 
matters  of  legislation  they  propose  to 
enact  into  law  to  be  respected  and  obeyed 
by  five  or  six  million  people.  Whv.  gen- 
tlemen, the  enactment  of  a  law  to  me  is 
almost  a  holy  rite.  It  is  something  that 
you  have  to  approach  with  reverence. 

"What  we  need  is  not  more  laws,  but 


a  better  enforcement  of  the  laws  which 
we  now  have.  We  need  a  session  of  the 
legislature  devoted  exclusively  to  repeal 
and  then  maybe  it  would  do  us  good  to 
adjourn  for  five  years — ten  years  would 
be  better — in  the  hope  that  in  the  mean- 
time we  could  build  up  an  aggressive, 
compelling  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
an  honest,  vigorous,  untiring,  every-day 
enforcement  of  those  laws  which  re- 
mained in  force.  I  believe  this  time  limit 
might  be  counted  upon  to  reduce  the 
bills  30  per  cent. 

"Then  we  want  fewer  committees 
down  there.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  in 
the  House,  but  in  the  Senate  there  are 
fifty-one  committees.  The  reason  is  that 
there  are  fifty-one  senators.  Of  course 
every  senator  has  got  to  have  a  chair- 
manship, not  because  he  is  going  to  do 
anything  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  but 
because  he  can't  cut  any  figure  before 
his  own  constituents  unless  he  has  a 
chairmanship  and  has  that  fact  an- 
nounced on  his  letter-head  when  he 
writes  home.  That  is  the  underlying  mo- 
tive of  it.  I  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Reformatory  Institutions. 
Xo  bill  was  ever  presented  or  referred 
to  mv  committee  and  it  never  held  a  meet- 
ing. 

"Then,  just  in  the  last  moment  of  the 
session,  nearly  all  the  bills  are  passed — 
and  sent  to  the  Governor  for  his  approval 
or  disapproval  within  ten  days  of  the  ad- 
journment of  the  session.  If  all  these 
matters  of  legislation  were  thrown  at 
me  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  and  I 
had  but  ten  days  in  which  to  consider 
all  of  that  matter,  I  think  I  would  do 
this :  I  would  take  off  my  coat,  roll  up 
my  sleeves  and  work  as  hard  as  I  could 
twelve  hours  a  day  for  the  ten  days.  I 
should  thus  get  through  wdth  about  fort}- 
or  fifty  bills  out  of  the  three  or  four 
hundred.  As  to  the  rest  I  would  say 
that  since  I  had  had  no  time  to  consider 
them,  it  was  clearly  my  duty  not  to  sign 
them,  but  to  veto  them  all  and  throw  the 
responsibility  back  where  it  belonged  for 
presenting  all  of  these  matters  to  me  at 
one  and  the  same  moment.  That  is  what 
I  think  I  would  do  if  I  were  Governor. 
Yet.  if  by  some  miracle,  some  unprece- 
dented slip  of  political  legerdemain,  I 
should  become  Governor,  I  suppose  I 
should  do  very  much  as  governors  have 
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(lone  and  make  the  best  of  a  bad  mess." 

Mr.  iNIcGoorty,  serving  his  third  term 
in  the  J^ouse  of  Representatives,  fol- 
lowed. 

Hon.  Jolui  P.  McGoorty. 

"I  understand  that  we  are  to  discuss 
today  some  of  the  reasons  why  certain 
legislation  of  general  interest  has  not 
succeeded  in  passing  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

"We  know,  unfortunately,  that  most 
legislation  finds  its  natural  death  in  com- 
mittee. It  is  an  easy  way  in  which  to 
dispose  of  a  bill  that  is  not  pleasing  to 
certain  parties  either  for  political  or  for 
business  reasons.  Now,  it  seems  that  the 
remedy  for  this  is  that  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  should  not  be  amena- 
ble to  the  tyranny  of  party  organiza- 
tions, and  that  applies  to  my  party  as  well 
as  to  the  opposite  party. 

"Men  who  have  the  courage  to  stand 
up  for  what  they  believe  to  be  right  may 
be  suppressed  temporarily  by  the  organ- 
ization or  the  party  to  which  they  belong. 
But  those  men,  when  they  are  sincere, 
are  bound  at  all  times  to  have  the  re- 
spect of  the  men  who  would  suppress 
them,  and  they  are  pretty  sure  ultimately 
to  compel  recognition  by  that  party  of 
the  principles  and  the  things  for  which 
they  are  fighting.  I  believe  in  making 
your  fight  within  the  organization.  I 
think  it  is  always  the  practical  thing  to 
do.  I  can  appreciate  the  embarrassment 
which  a  new  member  feels  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  passage  of  certain  measures 
and  interested  in  enjoying  the  good  will 
of  his  fellow  members,  and  who  wishes 
to  avoid  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  House.  At  the 
\  same  time  if  these  members  would  exer- 
cise that  independence  which  they  owe 
to  their  ])arties  as  well  as  themselves  they 
would  bid  defiance  to  the  party  organiza- 
tion, if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  party 
o'-ganization  was  wrong  and  they  were 
riijht.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  are 
such  members  here  today — members  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  stand  up  for  what 
they  believed  to  be  right,  even  though 
they  were  not  always  in  accord  with  their 
]jarty. 

"I  may  give  a  striking  example — and 
I  do  not  refer  to  it  because  of  my  con- 
nection with  this  particular  legislation — 
to  show  the  tyranny  of  party  organiza- 


tion and  how  a  bill  may  be  killed  in  com- 
mittee for  which  there  is  a  widespread 
demand  by  the  people  of  the  state.  I 
refer  to  the  Committee  on  Primary  Elec- 
tions and  to  the  bills  which  were  referred 
to  that  committee.  The  people  of  this 
State,  and  both  parties,  have  demanded 
legislation  for  the  right  to  nominate  can- 
didates for  public  office  by  direct  vote. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  bills  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  of  primary  elections 
weie  referred  to  this  committee.  Several 
such  bills  were  so  referred  during  the 
four  months  or  more  that  we  were  in 
session,  but  it  was  impossible  to  have  a 
meeting  of  this  committee.  The  chair- 
man of  it  was  first  importuned  by  vari- 
ous members  who  had  bills  referred  to 
this  committee  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
committee.  Then  a  formal  petition  was 
presented  to  him  to  do  so.  But  this  im- 
portunit}-  and  these  petitions  were  alike 
ignored.  Then  an  attempt  was  made  by 
means  of  a  resolution  to  compel  him  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  committee.  It  was 
gratifying  to  know  that  a  majority  of 
the  House  voted  in  favor  of  such  resolu- 
tion, but  the  necessary  two-thirds  did 
not  vote  to  suspend  the  rules  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  to  call  a  meeting,  and  not  be- 
cause they  did  not  believe  that  such  a 
committee  meeting  should  be  called,  but 
because  they  did  not  want  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  organization  in  control  of  the 
House.  I  say  generally  that  such  a  con- 
dition as  that  is  entirely  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  popular  government.  Any 
member  constitutionally  elected  has  a 
right  to  have  any  committee  consider  his 
bill  and  report  adversely  on  it  if  such 
committee  will^  but  no  man  or  coterie  of 
men  has  a  right  to  stifle  the  liberty  and 
the  will  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

"The  same  experience  practically  may 
be  cited  in  regard  to  civil  service  in  the 
House.  I  was  not  a  member  of  that 
committee,  but  there  was  one  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  no 
action  was  ever  taken  by  that  committee. 

'Tn  regard  to  direct  primaries,  the 
fight  was  then  attempted  to  be  forced  in 
the  open  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by 
means  of  the  introduction  of  bills,  but 
no  bill  ever  got  beyond  reading  by  its 
title.     Yet  it  was  evident  that  a  majority 
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of  tlie  House,  and  1  think  1  am  speaking 
conservatively,  were  in  favor  of  direct 
primary  legislation,  and  members  from 
the  country  districts  were  reluctant  to 
return  home  without  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  voting  for  such  legislation, 
many  of  them  having  been  elected,  as 
their  ])redecessors  had  been  defeated,  on 
that  very  issue. 

"So  it  seems  to  me,  gentlemen — and  -T 
am  speaking  of  a  condition  which  has 
always  existed  to  a  more  or  less  extent — 
that  if  the  men  who  go  to  the  General 
Assembly  can  be  encouraged  to  fight,  in 
a  i)roper  and  dignified  way,  for  their 
rights,  an<l  to  keep  the  fight  in  the  open, 
the  result  will  be  wholesome.  That  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  only  way  in  which 
U)  curb  a  steering  committee  or  to  curb 
the  so-called  organization  whose  desire 
is  to  cause  certain  legislation  to  pass,  be 
it  good  or  bad,  if  it  meets  with  their  ap- 
proval, while  all  other  legislation  is  de- 
nied." 

Mr.  (leorge  E.  Cole,  President  of  the 
Legislative  \'oters'  League,  was  next  in- 
troduced. 

Mr.  George  E.  Cole. 

"I  got  a  note  the  other  day  from  the 
Secretary  saying  they  would  have  this 
discussion  here.  It  says:  'I  think  you 
understand  fully  that  the  object  of  this 
discussion  is  to  get  at,  if  possible,  the 
real  reasons  why  our  legislative  results 
are  so  unsatisfactory.'  I  have  been  try- 
ing for  six  years  to  find  those  real  rea- 
sons. 

"The  chairman  stated  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  the 
servants  of  the  people.  Perhaps  they 
ought  to  be,  but  they  are  not,  and  they 
are  not  the  servants  of  the  people  be- 
cause the  people  don't  deserve  to  have 
servants.  They  don't  elect  the  members 
of  the  legislature.  They  don't  assert 
their  rights  to  elect  the  members  of  the 
legislature.  If  there  is  any  one  reason 
to  be  given  in  a  single  sentence  why  we 
don't  have  good  legislation,  that  is  it. 

"I  agree  with  the  speaker  who  just 
said  that  the  members  of  the  legislature 
ought  not  to  be  the  creatures  of  the  or- 
ganization. But  they  are.  The  organ- 
ization had  them  all  tied  up  before  they 
ever  started  to  do  anything  this  time. 
Tliis  legislature,  in  its  personnel,  and   I 


s]:)eak  more  ])articularly  of  the  lower 
house,  is  an  improvement  on  any  legis- 
lature we  have  had  in  Illinois  that  I  have 
known  anything  about.  I  am  frank  to 
sa}-  that  in  fact  most  of  its  sins  have  been 
sins  of  omissions  rather  than  sins  of  com- 
mission. Hut  89  of  the  153  members 
were  new  men,  and  when  they  got  to 
Springfield,  before  they  began  to  do  any- 
thing, they  found  themselves  all  tied  up 
by  the  organization  that  gave  the  old 
members — that  have  been  there  all  these 
years,  and  have  not  been  there  for  their 
health  all  these  years — the  control  of  the 
committees,  and  in  fact  control  of  the 
whole  situation  in  every  way.  They  were 
strangers.  They  didn't  know  each  other. 
They  didn't  know  the  ropes  and  they 
were  tied  up  there  without  any  chance 
to  do  anything. 

"Now,  in  regard  to  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  people  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  fooled.  Take  the  subdivision 
of  the  districts  here  in  Cook  county  for 
instance.  After  the  census  of  1900  the 
fifty-one  senatorial  districts  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  were  to  be  subdivided,  and 
nineteen  districts  were  allowed  to  Cook 
county.  The  powers  that  be  got  together 
and  decided  that  they  would  cut  Cook 
county  into  nineteen  senatorial  districts 
in  a  way  that  would  give  them  fourteen 
Republican  districts  and  five  Democratic 
districts.  They  would  fix  it  so  that  the 
fourteen  Republican  districts  would  send 
two  Republicans  and  one  Democratic 
representative,  and  the  five  Democratic 
districts  vice  versa.  After  they  got  the 
map  ready  to  report  they  found  out  that 
some  of  the  bosses  had  not  been  taken 
care  of,  and  they  hung  the  thing  up  three 
or  four  weeks  to  subdivide  still  further, 
so  that  every  Republican  and  Democratic 
boss  that  had  any  power  at  that  time  was 
taken  care  of  by  being  given  a  district  in 
W'hich  he  could  name  a  representative  ii; 
the  legislature.  The  people  were  no  more 
considered  than  you  consider  the  boa^'ds 
from  which  you  make  a  dry  goods  box. 
Not  at  all. 

"Now,  as  an  illustration  of  the  way 
that  thing  worked.  One  of  the  districts, 
the  Twenty-seventh,  runs  right  along  the 
other  side  of  the  river  from  Van  Buren 
to  North  avenue,  taking  in  the 
Eighteenth  ward  and  part  of  the  Six- 
teenth   and    Seventeenth.     That    district 
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was  cut  up  to  give  John  M.  Smyth,  who 
was  a  boss  at  that  time,  a  chance  to  send 
Al  Glade  to  the  legislature.  I  don't  see 
any  other  reason.  A\  Glade  is  a  member 
of  the  legislature  and  has  been  all  these 
years.  Al  Glade  is  a  man  who,  as  far  as 
I  know,  and  I  have  been  watching  mat- 
ters some  years,  has  never  once  failed  to 
stand  for  a  vicious  piece  of  legislation 
and  never  once  failed  to  oppose  a  good 
piece  of  legislation.  And  he  is  there, 
and  he  is  a  power,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
three  most  prominent  and  powerful  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  during  the  past 
session.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  that 
it  was  only  by  a  scratch  that  Al  Glade 
was  not  appointed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Service.  As  it  was  he 
was  made  the  second  man  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Service  and  was  the  most 
important  man,  as  the  real  chairman  is 
nothing  but  a  figurehead.  And  Al  Glade 
was  powerful  enough  to  hinder  the  call- 
ing of  the  committee  in  any  way  he  had 
a  mind  to,  and  he  felt  powerful  enough 
to  insult  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  went  down  there  representing  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  He  did  not 
care  for  the  people — the  people  didn't 
nominate  him,  the  people  didn't  elect 
him. 

"( )ne  of  the  luembers  said  to  me  once, 
not  this  session,  wdien  I  was  talking  with 
him,  telling  him  that  he  should  consider 
the  wishes  of  his  constituents — he  said : 
'The  devil,  Cole,  I  haven't  got  but  one 
constituent ;  that's  the  man  who  handed 
me  my  nomination.'  That  is  the  condi- 
tion, and  remember,  gentlemen,  that  you 
people  sitting  here  have  made  that  con- 
dition possible,  and  you  can  make  that 
condition  impossible.  You  can  break  it 
u])  yourselves,  and  only  you  can  break 
it  up. 

"I  said  to  the  Senator  just  now,  during 
the  luncheon,  I  wished  that  I  had  five 
hundred  men  in  the  city  of  Chicago  that 
would  go  the  limit,  and  we  could  bring 
these  things  about.  Five  hundred  men 
would  make  a  revolution  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  if  they  would  only  go  the  limit, 
Imt  they  won't  do  it. 

"The  curse  of  it  is  partisan  politics. 
In  electing  the  legislature  you  should 
not  elect  men  for  their  political  connec- 
tions at  all.  The  members  of  the  legis- 
lature ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 


politics.  They  only  have  two  things  in 
which  they  act  in  connection  with  poli- 
tics, that  is  the  election  of  United  States 
senators,  and  every  ten  years  the  arrang- 
ing of  the  congressional  districts,  and 
these  should  be  taken  away  from  them. 

"The  fact  is  we  are  all  cowards.  That 
is  what  ails  us.  We  don't  stand  by  the 
good  members  of  the  legislature  as  we 
ought  to  do,  and  we  don't  fight  the  bad 
members  of  the  legislature  as  we  ought 
to  do.  We  don't  put  the  responsibility 
where  it  belongs.  We  don't  come  home 
to  our  own  responsibility. 

"The  question  is,  how  can  we  stop  this 
sort  of  thing.  I  will  tell  you  how  you 
can  stop  it.  You  can  say  to  yourself, 
'The  legislature  is  the  center  of  gravity, 
the  pivot,  as  it  were.  It  runs  from  the 
legislature  down  to  the  very  smallest  mu- 
nicipality. It  runs  from  the  legislature 
right  straight  to  the  United  States  sen- 
ate. Let  us  concentrate  ourselves  on  the 
legislature.'  I  found  comparatively  early 
in  my  work  for  municipal  reform  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  municipal  re- 
form per  se.  You  have  got  to  go  to  the 
legislature  to  get  it.  Now  let  us  say  we 
will  center  our  forces  right  there.  Let 
us  get  right  down  to  the  issue  of  who 
we  will  send  to  the  legislature  and  how 
we  will  send  them. 

"We  can  do  it  in  this  way.  If  you, 
Mr.  Smith,  or  whoever  you  are,  are  a 
Republican,  you  can  say,  'Who  are  my 
representatives  in  the  legislature?  Is 
there  a  good  man  there,  or  are  there  two 
good  men  there?'  If  you  don't  know, 
ask  Mr.  Wilson  here.  He  will  tell  you. 
You  go  to  that  man  and  say,  'Here,  you 
have  got  into  the  legislature.  You  have 
been  there  one  or  two  sessions.  I  want 
you  to  stay  there  until  this  thing  is 
worked  out,  until  you  can  get  charge  of 
the  affair,  and  I  will  stand  by  you.'  He 
will  tell  you,  'I  can't  afford  to  stay  there. 
This  is  pretty  hard  on  me.  I  can't  afford 
to  keep  making  the  campaigns.'  You 
reply,  'We  will  stand  back  of  you ;  I  will 
help  you  make  your  campaigns.  As  far 
as  I  am  able  I  will  help  you  to  finance 
your  campaigns,  and  I  will  do  another 
thing ;  I  will  make  an  organization  to 
back  you  up.' 

"If  you  are  a  Republican,  stand  by 
}our  Republican  man.  If  you  are  a 
Democrat,   stand    bv    vour    Democratic 
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man,  and  if  there  is  no  good  man  in  the 
legislature  from  your  district,  pick  out  a 
good  man.  The  result  will  be  this :  The 
politicians — and  while  I  am  condemning 
the  organization,  I  don't  condemn  them ; 
our  politicians  will  compare  favorably 
with  our  judges — they  will  listen.  If  you 
have  100  men  or  200  men  that  will  back 
>()u  uj),  and  you  go  to  the  boss  and  say, 
'W'e  want  that  man  nominated,'  he  will 
say.  '1  don't  know  about  him  ;  he  might 
do  this  or  that.'  You  say,  'Nominate 
him  or  you  will  face  a  fight  at  the  prima- 
ries. There  is  a  list  of  200  men.'  He 
will  nominate  him.  The  politicians  are 
not  looking  for  a  fight.  You  get  your 
man  nominated.  He  isn't  owing  his  nom- 
ination to  any  one  man.  He  is  owing  his 
nomination  to  his  neighbors.  He  can  go 
down  there  and  say,  T  know  where  I  get 
on  and  where  I  get  ofif.' 

"The  same  thing  can  be  done  by  the 
independents,  or  the  labor  men  represent- 
ed by  my  friend  Mr.  Wright  here.  The 
independents  don't  realize  their  power. 
In  spite  of  the  way  they  have  been  tied 
up,  182,000  votes  were  cast  in  the  nine- 
teen senatorial  districts  of  Cook  county 
last  fall  for  members  of  the  legislature 
outside  of  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican parties.  Probably  one-fourth  of  the 
vote  went  outside.  That  one-fourth  had 
ncit  a  representative  because  they  were 
scattered. 

,  "(-)f  course  the  time  may  come  some 
time  that  we  can  win  the  matter  of  nom- 
ination ;  we  can  win  the  matter  of  prima- 
ries. This  law  we  have  got  on  the  stat- 
ute books  now  is  a  'snide'  institution,  but 
if  we  keep  pounding  away  hard  enough 
we  can  get  anything." 
.  Mr.  Wright,  President  of  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  head  of  the 
labor  committee  attending  the  legislature, 
was  the  last  speaker. 

Mr.  Edwin  R.  Wright. 

"We  got  one  bill  through  the  legisla- 
ture for  protection  to  the  structural 
workers  on  the  large  buildings  in  Chi- 
cago. W^e  presented  a  number  of  dififer- 
ent  bills  to  the  legislature  both  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House.  I  personally 
or  one  of  the  other  labor  men  visited  and 
talked  with  every  member  in  the  Senate 
and  every  member  in  the  House,  includ- 
ing the  Speaker  and  the  Governor,  and  I 


believe  upon  all  important  measures 
every  member  of  both  houses  agreed  with 
us  that  our  measures  were  good  measures 
and  should  be  enacted  into  laws. 

"The  only  criticism  I  wish  to  make  of 
the  legislature  as  a  whole,  and  this  is  not 
against  any  individual,  is  this:  When 
the  members  meet,  the  first  thing  they  do 
is  to  elect  a  Czar — the  Speaker — and  un- 
less the  Speaker  wishes  a  measure  to  go 
through,  it  does  not  go  through.  It  does 
not  make  any  dilTerence  what  it  is,  unless 
the  Speaker  likes  a  measure  or  is  willing 
to  see  this  measure  go  through,  you 
might  just  as  well  pack  your  duds  and 
go  home,  for  it  don't  go  through.  No 
matter  who  wants  it,  no  matter  what  the 
vote  might  be,  no  matter  what  the  vote 
would  be  at  the  primaries,  no  matter  how 
the  representative  has  pledged  himself  to 
his  constituents ;  he  can  neither  speak 
on  the  floor  nor  vote  for  that  measure 
unless  the  Speaker  washes  him  to  do  so. 

"Then  after  the  Czar  has  been  elected, 
he  immediately  proceeds  to  appoint  a 
number  of  subczars,  the  chairmen  of  the 
difi:'erent  committees.  A  measure  is 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  and 
it  is  immediately  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee. The  committee  chairman  probably 
goes  to  the  Speaker  for  counsel.  I  don't 
know.  But  in  some  ways  he  makes  up  his 
mind  whether  it  is  a  good  measure  or 
not,  and  he  will  probably  call  the  com- 
mittee or  not  just  as  he  sees  fit  to  do. 
We  have  had  measures  sent  to  the  com- 
mittees and  the  committees  never  met. 
We  have  had  our  entire  delegation  go  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  ask 
him  to  call  his  committee  together,  and 
the  chairman  did  not  call  his  committee 
together.  Notwithstanding  almost  every 
member  in  the  Senate  and  House  ex- 
pressed himself  as  favorable  to  the  legis- 
lation which  we  wanted,  we  never  had  a 
chance  to  get  it.  These  members  never 
had  a  chance  to  speak  on  the  floor.  They 
never  had  a  chance  to  vote  for  some- 
thing which  they  said  they  wanted.  In- 
dividually the  members  are  the  finest  lot 
of  men  I  ever  saw.  Collectively — I 
would  hate  to  express  myself. 

"Every  party  is  equally  responsible.  I 
don't  see  any  use  of  playing  any  favorite 
at  all.  If  the  Democrats  had  come  to- 
gether and  said :  'The  working  people 
of  this  State  want  this  legislation  and  the 
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Democrats  as  a  body  ^^■^ll  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  get  it  for  them,'  we 
should  have  got  something.  But  they 
did  not  do  it,  and  the  RepubHcans — not- 
withstanchng  their  pledge — they  did 
nothing  either.  The  only  measure  w'c 
got  through  is  Mr.  Sollitt's  bill  for  struc- 
tural workers,  and  I  hope  that  will  be  a 
very  good  measure. 

"However,  a  good  bill  went  through 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  for  the  report- 
ing of  accidents.  If  that  measure  is  car- 
ried out  in  the  spirit  which  I  believe  the 
law  intended,  by  the  time  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  meets  I 
believe  you  will  have  such  a  list  of  acci- 
dents, such  a  list  of  murders,  gentlemen 
— and  it  is  nothing  else — that  the  State 
will  rebel  against  such  a  condition  and 
you  will  give  us  some  laws. 

"I  want  to  refer  to  some  of  the  bills 
that  we  did  not  get.  Employers'  liability 
bills  were  introduced  by  Representatives 
Curran,  Dysert  and  Durfee.  Curran's 
measure,  House  Bill  No.  72,  was  unanim- 
ously voted  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Corporations.  It  was  on  the  calendar  for 
several  months.  It  was  advanced  once. 
I  believe,  to  second  reading — and  in  the 
last  three  days  of  the  session  it  was  taken 
off  the  calendar.  I  believe  that  a  great 
many,  surely  a  majority  of  the  House, 
would  have  voted  for  this  bill  in  some 
form  if  they  had  ever  had  a  chance. 

"Durfee's  measure.  House  Bill  No. 
113.  passed  the  House,  I  think,  four  days 
before  the  session  closed.  It  takes  three 
days  to  pass  a  measure  through  the  Sen- 
ate. It  passed  the  House  and  went  into 
the  Clerk's  room.  It  came  out  two  days 
before  the  closing  of  the  session.  The 
Clerk  had  it  in  his  pocket  or  in  his  desk 
or  somewhere.  It  takes  three  days  to 
pass  a  bill,  but  he  let  it  come  out  two 
days  before  the  session  closed.  I  don't 
know  why,  probably  because  he  didn't 
like  the  bill.  On  this  employers'  liability 
we  introduced  several  bills.  We  intro- 
duced one  very  strong  bill.  Maybe  it 
was  too  strong,  but  there  were  others 
that  w^ere  not.  Every  enemy  of  organ- 
ized labor,  the  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
Association,  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators 
and  other  organizations  were  opposed  to 
those  measures  and  went  out  and 
worked  against  them  in  every  possible 
way. 


"The  hazardous  machinery  bill,  House 
Bill  No.  530  and  Senate  Bill  No.  500, 
was  the  product  of  the  chief  state  factory 
inspector  and  trades  unionists  of  the 
State.  Although  indorsed  by  organized 
labor,  by  the  church,  by  many  academic 
and  social  bodies  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  workingmen,  it  was  ruthless- 
ly killed  both  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  labor  nlejx  iwg.irg  the -bill  encoun- 
tered the  hostility  af  Chairman  Field- 
stack  of  theTloiise  Committee  07i  Labor, 
notwithstanding  he  was  the  introducer  of 
the  bill.  ■    :'""-''    "''    ■'  ^    ; 

'Tn  the  Senate  {hfe-bill  waS'"unanimous- 
ly  voted  out  by  the  Committee  on  Labor, 
Mines  and  Mining,  it  passed  second 
reading  without  amendment,  and  then  it 
calmly  rested  in  the  care  of  Senator  Pem- 
berton,  chairman  of  the  Engrossing 
Committee.  Organized  labor,  Governor 
Deneen  and  every  friend  and  ally  that 
could  be  interested  pleaded  in  vain  for 
action.  Finally  the  proposition  was  made 
to  cut  out  all  reference  other  than  the 
guarding  of  dangerous  machinery.  The 
leaders  In  the  Senate  finally  and  reluc- 
tantly referred  the  friends  of  the  bill  to 
three  senators  engaged  in  active  manu- 
facture. These  gentlemen,  Senators  An- 
derson, Landee  and  Baker,  went  into  the 
matter  at  length,  and  Senators  Baker  and 
Landee  finally  agreed  to  an  amended 
form  of  the  measure.  Slight  and  impotent 
as  the  measure  was  it  might  have  af- 
forded a  moiety  of  relief,  but  Senator 
Anderson  of  Rockford  refused  concur- 
rence, and  on  his  shoulders  and  those  of 
Senator  Berry  must  rest  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  odium  of  rejection.  The  Illi- 
nois INIanufacturers'  Association  proba- 
bly spent  nearly  as  much  money  in  de- 
feating the  measure  as  the  cost  of  pro- 
tected machinery  would  have  entailed. 

"In  the  defeat  of  this  proposed  law  the 
grand  old  State  of  Illinois  remains  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list  of  those  whose 
wealth  is  opposed  to  the  best  interests 
and  welfare  of  her  sons  and  daughters. 
Well  mav  the  lawmakers  of  the  Forty- 
fifth  General  Assembly  stand  disgraced 
before  the  world.  Every  continental 
country,  England  and  her  colonies,  and 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union  out- 
ranks Illinois,  the  third  industrial  State 
of  America.  We  have  sought  in  vain  to 
throw  some  safeguards  around  the  men 
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wlio  do  the  actual  ^\•ork  from  clay  to  da}', 
so  they  would  not  be  killed  or  injured 
at  their  work,  and  we  have  failed." 

Mr.  Wright  then  referred  to  various 
proposed  bills  for  reform  in  prison  labor 
at  Joliet.  for  fenders  and  other  improve- 
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ments  in  street  cars,  for  preserving  an 
employe's  right  to  sue  for  damages  for 
injury  notwithstanding  a  written  waiver 
of  that  right,  and  for  several  other  pur- 
poses, all  of  which  bills  had  failed. 
The  meeting  thereupon  adjourned. 
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THURSDAY  NOON 

Thursday,  June  20th,  a  special  long-table  luncheon    will  be  served 
at   12:30  P.  M.,  to  be  followed  at    1:15    P.  M.,  by    a  discussion  of  the 
Revenue  Features  of  the  new  city  charter. 

Alderman  Frank  I.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Frank  L.  Shepard,  members  of  the  Charter  Conven- 
tion, and  Mr.  Nathan  William  MacChesney,  attorney  for  the  Real  Estate  Board,  will  speak. 

Members  wall  please  be  prompt  for  luncheon.     No  reserved  seats.     First  come  first  served, 

HOME  RULE  FEATURES  OF  THE  NEW  CITY  CHARTER     ' 


The  new  city  charter,  which  was  re- 
cently passed  by  the  legislature,  is  to  be 
submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  on  Sept. 
17. 

The  City  Club  is  holding  a  series  of 
discussions  on  its  most  important  provi- 
sions. The  first  of  these  discussions  took 
place  last  Friday,  the  14th  inst.,  at 
luncheon,  and  dealt  with  the  home  rule 
features  of  the  charter.  These  were  dis- 
cussed by  Alderman  Milton  J.  Foreman, 
chairman  of  the  Charter  Convention ; 
Prof.  Charles  Edward  Merriam,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention,  and  Hon.  Edward 
T.  Noonan,  counsel  for  the  United  So- 
cieties. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Judge 
Mack,  Vice  President,  presided,  and  in- 
troduced as  the  first  speaker  Mr.  Fore- 
man, who  said : 

Alderman  Milton  J.  Foreman. 

"I  understand  that  the  section  on  home 
rule  is  to  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Merriam 
and  Mr.  Noonan.  I  want  to  say  one 
thing  in  relation  to  this  charter  and  that 
is  that  every  feature  of  the  charter  that 
Chicago  really  wants  and  for  which  it 
has  struggled  for  many  years  is  in  the 
charter  just  as  it  was  on  the  day  it  left 
the  Charter  Convention. 

"Chicago  wanted  consolidation,  it  want- 
ed home  rule,  it  wanted  additional  reve- 
nue, it  wanted  additional  indebtedness- 
making  power,  and  wanted  reorganiza- 
tion of  its  school  department.  Those 
things  are  in  the  charter  just  practically 


as   they   left   the  hands   of   the   Charter 
Convention. 

"Nobody  claims  this  charter  to  be  a 
divine  instrument.  Nobody  expected 
that  it  would  leave  the  Charter  Conven- 
tion and  go  to  Springfield  and  come  back 
without  a  single  change.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  General  Assembly  would  exer- 
cise its  judgment  and  its  discretion  and  its 
intelligence  in  some  things,  but  the  hope 
was  that  it  would  leave  the  charter  for 
Chicago  with  the  things  in  that  Chicago, 
from  an  administrative  and  executive 
point  of  view,  really  wanted.  That  the 
General  Assembly  did. 

"Chicago  has  clamored  for  a  new  dress. 
It  has  got  a  chance  to  have  it.  Perhaps 
the  pattern  don't  suit  everybody,  per- 
haps they  want  a  dififerent  kind  of  plaid — 
a  dififerent  length  or  different  style — but 
because  it  does  not  suit  everybody  in  the 
particular  pattern  or  particular  cut  is  no 
reason  Chicago  should  go  naked  any 
longer. 

"There  has  not  been  a  single  objection 
raised  to  that  charter  that  was  not  an- 
ticipated in  the  Charter  Convention,  nor 
has  there  been  a  single  objection  raised 
to  the  ground-work — the  fundamentals 
of  that  charter.  If  you  will  analyzse  the 
objections  which  are  offered  from  time 
to  time,  you  will  find  that  they  are  gen- 
eral objections  and  are  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  the  charter  in  order 
to  avoid  some  particular  thing  in  that 
charter    which    affects    some    particular 
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person  or  persons,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  people  of  Chicago  where 
particular  strength  or  particular  weak- 
ness politically  lies. 

"This  is  larger  than  a  political  question. 
If  Chicago  is  to  have  a  home  rule  char- 
ter it  must  take  this  charter.  Never 
again  will  a  General  Assembly  give  Chi- 
cago a  Section  5,  a  police  power  section, 
such  as  we  have  got  in  that  charter  now. 
Never  again  will  we  be .  able  to  over- 
come the  opposition  to  consolidation. 
Never  again  will  we.  in  my  opinion,  get 
as  sweeping  a  provision  for  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  the  public  utility  or- 
ganizations. I  say  this  because,  in  judg- 
ing this  instrument,  it  is  only  right,  only 
fair,  that  the  document  as  a  whole  should 
be  judged,  and  that  ol^jections  to  it  shall 
be  analyzed  to  see  whether  they  really 
mean  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  and  whether  the  charter  does 
not  represent  very  much  more  good  to 
all  the  people  than  it  is  represented  to. 

"I  commend  the  reading  of  that  charter 
and  the  analysis  of  it.  I  commend  it  in 
comparison  with  other  charters  in  other 
cities,  and  I  wish  that  every  man  in  this 
room  had  been  with  us  in  the  struggle  at 
Springfield  to  get  as  useable  an  in- 
strument, as  suitable  an  instrument,  and 
as  broad  a  home  rule  charter  as  we  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  adopt  for  Chi- 
cago." 

Professor  Merriam,  being  next  intro- 
duced, read  his  speech  from  manuscript, 
as  follows : 

Professor  Charles  Edzvard  Merriam. 

"By  municipal  home  rule  I  understand 
the  right  of  a  city  to  govern  itself  in 
local  afifairs,  subject  of  course  to  the  gen- 
eral laws  and  the  constitution  of  the 
State.  Chicago's  desire  for  this  type  of 
government  rests  upon  an  experience  of 
many  years.  The  general  law  under 
which  this  city  is  now  governed  dates 
back  t6  1872,  and  applies  to  all  cities  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  not  only  a 
village  charter,  but  it  is  a  village  charter 
of  a  generation  ago. 

'^^t  that  time  the  powers  granted  were 
considered  fairly  broad,  but  thirty-five 
vears  of  unparalleled  progress  have  ren- 
dered them  absurdly  inadequate -for  one 
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of  the  world's  greatest  cities.  Govern- 
ments must  be  made  to  fit  social  and  in- 
dustrial and  urban  needs ;  but  in  Chicago 
these  needs  have  developed  far  beyond 
the  government,  and  in  consequence,  the 
government,  industry  and  commerce 
have  all  suffered.  This  city  has  been 
hampered  by  lack  of  power  to  regulate 
matters  purely  local  in  scope  and  with- 
out interest  to  the  rest  of  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

"Since  the  Act  of  1872  conferred  upon 
the  numicipality  an  enumerated  list  of 
powers,  and  since  the  courts  have  held 
that  the  powers  not  enumerated  were  ex- 
cluded, recourse  to  the  legislature  for 
remedial  legislation  has  been  a  constant 
practice.  Legislature  after  legislature 
has  been  flooded  with  Chicago  bills,  and 
the  time  and  patience  of  the  country 
members  have  been  heavily  taxed  with 
the  burden  of  the  city's  local  problems, 
while  the  government  of  Chicago  has 
been  embarrassed  by  the  inevitable  delays 
and  by  frequent  failures  to  secure  neces- 
sary legislation. 

"Within  the  last  ten  years  not  less  than 
thirty  special  provisions  relating  to  the 
City  of  Chicago  have  been  enacted,  and 
as  many  more  regarding  our  local  parks, 
public  library  and  schools.  The  provi- 
sions that  actually  became  law  were, 
however,  only  a  fraction  of  those  that 
were  introduced  and  discussed.  The  na- 
ture of  the  present  law  is  such  that  even 
minor  changes  in  the  city  system  require 
formal  legislative  action.  Thus  in  1897 
the  city  was  obliged  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  law  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
fire  inspectors,  the  appointment  of  police 
matrons,  the  change  in  the  salary  of  al- 
dermen to  $1,500;  all  matters  of  purely 
local  concern,  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  whole  State  of  Illinois,  although 
important  to  Chicago.  An  examination 
of  the  session  laws  of  this  State  for  the 
last  twenty  years  will  show  a  long  series 
of  similar  cases  in  which  both  Chicago 
and  Illinois  have  suffered  from  the  evils 
of  excessive  local  legislation.  Two  im- 
portant instances  may  be  cited.  The 
general  law  requires  the  Treasurer  of  the 
city  to  furnish  a  bond  equal  to  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. This  in  Chicago  amounts  to  $22,- 
300,000,  and  since  so  high  a  bond  was 
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required  by  State  law,  the  city  for  many 
years  lost  all  or  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  public  funds  of  from  five 
to  ten  million  dollars.  Only  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  doubtful  legality,  strengthened 
by  campaign  promises  of  candidates,  was 
the  city  finally  able  to  secure  a  return 
upon  these  immense  funds.  Local  power 
to  fix  the  bond  would  have  been  worth 
literally  millions  of  dollars  to  the  city. 
It  would  have  built  a  City  Hall. 

"Again,  defaults  in  local  improvement 
bonds  cause  these  bonds  to  sell  below 
par,  and  thus  the  cost  of  local  improve- 
ments is  correspondingly  increased.  This 
item  amounts  to  about  $1,000,000  a  year. 
The  city  attempted  to  appropriate  money 
to  cover  these  defaults  and  save  the 
credit  of  the  bonds,  but  it  was  discov- 
ered that  no  such  power  existed ;  and 
hence  the  costly  leak  goes  on.  Enough 
has  already  escaped  to  build  a  City  Hall. 

"And,  finally,  let  me  refer  to  the  Iro- 
quois fire  case,  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
every  citizen  of  Chicago.  Here  the  city's 
ordinance,  prescribing  regulations  for 
the  theater  district,  was  held  invalid,  be- 
cause, as  the  Court  said :  'Every  ordi- 
nance that  the  City  of  Chicago  might 
assume  to  pass  would  have  to  rest  upon 
some  spLXial  grant  of  power  to  the  city. 
There  is  no  clause  that  gives  them  this 
right  to  circumscribe  the  territorial  limits 
in  which  they  shall  apply.' 

"This  is  not  an  exhaustive  list  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  city  has  suffered 
from  its  village  charter,  but  only  a  pre- 
sentation of  a  few  typical  cases  taken 
from  an  interesting  collection. 

"It  was  in  view  of  these  facts  that  the 
State  of  Illinois  authorized  the  legisla- 
ture to  enact  special  laws  for  the  City 
of  Chicago,  providing  a  complete  scheme 
of  local  municipal  government ;  and  that 
the  Charter  Convention  in  its  first  session 
resolved  to  draw  up  a  plan  securing  to 
the  city  broad  enough  powers  of  local 
government  to  meet  our  local  needs. 

"The  home  rule  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter are  contained  chiefly  in  Article  V, 
which  was  the  storm  center  of  contro- 
versy at  Springfield.  This  article  grants 
to  the  City  of  Chicago  'powers  of  local 
legislation  adequate  to  a  complete 
scheme  of  local  municipal   government. 


subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  State' 
( Section  1 )  ;  and  further  provides  that 
'the  specification  of  particular  powers  by 
this  charter  shall  not  be  construed  as  im- 
pairing the  general  grant  of  powers  here- 
by bestowed,  except  that  no  taxes  shall 
be  levied  or  imposed  by  the  City  Council 
other  than  as  hereinafter  provided.'  It 
is  further  provided  that  general  laws 
hereafter  enacted  relative  to  the  govern- 
ment of  cities  of  the  State  shall  not  apply 
to  Chicago,  in  the  absence  of  express 
legislative  intent  to  the  contrary.  (V.  2.) 
These  provisions  clearly  confer  upon  the 
city  power  to  legislate  regarding  such 
subjects  as  may  properly  be  regarded  as 
local  in  character.  They  create  a  pre- 
sumption that  in  local  affairs  the  city  has 
a  right  to  act,  in  place  of  the  presump- 
tion that  it  does  not  have  a  right  to  act 
unless  express  or  fairly  implied  authority 
can  be  shown  in  the  law. 

"It  is  also  provided  that  the  City  Coun- 
cil may  by  ordinance,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  people,  amend  any  section  of  the 
charter,  excepting  the  provisions  on  tax- 
ation and  public  utilities ;  the  section 
vesting  the  control  of  the  school  system 
in  a  board  of  education,  and  such  other 
sections  as  contain  express  prohibitions 
or  restraints  on  the  power  of  the  city. 
Acting  under  this  authority,  the  city  may 
from  time  to  time  make  such  changes  in 
the  charter,  subject  to  the  restrictions 
noted,  as  local  conditions  may  require. 
The  city  may,  for  example,  change  the 
number  of  the  board  of  education,  or 
their  term  of  ofifice,  or  mode  of  election. 
It  may  make  similar  changes  in  the  park 
or  library  board.  It  may  alter  the  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  service  law  when  re- 
quired. It  may  modify  the  existing  pro- 
visions regarding  party  nominations  and 
substitute  for  the  present  delegate  system 
a  thorough-going  direct  primary  plan. 
And  this  without  the  delay  and  difficulty 
now  involved  in  the  biennial  appeal  to 
the  State  legislature. 

"These  provisions  encountered  serious 
opposition  at  Springfield.  They  were  de- 
nounced as  too  broad  and  sweeping  in 
their  scope ;  they  were  declared  to  be 
novel  and  unprecedented,  although  six 
States  of  the  Union  embody  such  pro- 
visions in  their  constitutions ;  and  finallv 
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it  was  charged  that  Chicago  desired  to 
secede  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
this  was  the  ordinance  of  secession.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  condition  the  grant 
of  those  powers  upon  the  passage  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  forever  re- 
stricting the  City  of  Chicago,  whatever 
its  population  might  be,  to  one-third  of 
the  representation.  And  this  resolution 
obtained  a  majority  vote  in  the  Senate, 
although  failing  to  secure  the  necessary 
two-thirds.  A  further,  and  also  unsuc- 
cessful, attempt  was  made  to  restrict  the 
city  to  a  series  of  enumerated  powers, 
rather  than  a  broad  grant.  After  long 
discussion,  many  of  the  legislators  were 
brought  to  see  that  this  grant  of  powder 
was  not  only  not  an  act  of  secession,  but 
in  reality  would  make  possible  more 
friendly  relations  between  city  and  coun- 
try, by  obviating  to  some  extent  local 
legislation  and  opening  the  way  for  more 
careful  deliberation  regarding  subjects 
of  concern  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  State 
alike.  But  it  was  only  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin that  these  rights  were  finally  con- 
ferred. The  exact  constitutional  nvnnber 
of  twenty-six  in  the  Senate  supported 
the  main  charter  bill,  while  eighty  of  153 
members  in  the  House  were  recorded  in 
its  favor.  Whether  such  powers  could 
again  be  obtained  is  at  least  doubtful. 

"But  the  home  rule  provisions  of  the 
charter  are  not  confined  to  any  one  of  its 
articles.  The  act  is  drawn  in  a  liberal 
spirit  and  broad  grants  of  power  are 
scattered  through  the  document. 

"The  city  is  given  a  grant  of  police 
powers  as  w-ide  as  the  best  authority  on 
police  power  in  the  United  States  could 
make  it. 

"  '9 — 1.  The  police  power  of  the  city 
shall  extend  to  the  prevention  of  crime, 
the  preservation  and  promotion  of  local 
peace,  safety,  health,  morals,  order  and 
comfort,  and  to  the  prevention  of  fraud 
and  extortion  within  the  community,  by 
measures  of  regulation,  licensing,  re- 
quirement of  bonds,  examination,  inspec- 
tion, registration,  restraint  and  prohibi- 
tion, as  well  as  by  establishment  of  mu- 
nicipal services.' 

"It  is  also  provided  that  the  regulation 
by  State  law  of  a  matter  within  the  police 
power  of  the  city  shall  not  prevent  the 


Council  from  making  additional  regula- 
tions on  the  same  subject,  if  they  do  not 
conflict  with  State  law.  An  example  of 
this  would  be  found  in  tenement  house 
regulation. 

"I'nder  Public  Education  (Art.  XIX  ) 
it  is  declared  that : 

"  '19 — 26.  The  specification  of  the 
powers  herein  granted  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  exclusive,  but  the  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  exercise  all  powers  that  may 
be  requisite  or  appropriate  for  the  main- 
tenance and  fullest  development  of  an 
efficient  public  school  system.' 

"Under  Finance  (Art.  XI  )  the  Council 
is  authorized  to  appropriate  money  for 
any  corporate  purpose ;  and  this  is  de- 
fined as  including  'any  legitimate  object 
of  municipal  interest  or  activity  not  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  and  limitations  of 
this  charter,  for  which  the  legislature  has 
power  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
city  funds  or  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  local  taxation.'     (Section  1.) 

"Under  Corporate  Powers  (Art. 
VIII  )  the  scope  of  the  city's  power  of 
action  is  greatly  extended. 

"Art.  VIII,  Sec.  20,  provides  that: 

"  '8 — 20.  Municipal  services  may  be 
performed  and  municipal  works  carried 
out  either  through  contracts  entered  into 
for  that  purpose  or  by  the  city  directly 
by  means  of  its  own  material  and  of  labor 
employed  by  it.' 

"Under  Public  Utilities  (Art.  XVI  ) 
the  city  is  authorized  to  own  and  operate, 
or  to  regulate  and  require,  adequate  pub- 
licity regarding  all  public  utilities. 

"The  city  is  given  broad  power  to  pro- 
vide for  aid.  relief  and  correction  (Art. 
X.),  including  authority  to  care  for  the 
indigent,  to  maintain  alms-houses,  mu- 
nicipal lodging  houses  and  farms  for  the 
unemployed,  free  employment  bureaus, 
creches,  dispensaries,  hospitals,  institu- 
tions for  juvenile  delinquents  and  de- 
pendents, and  workhouses  or  jails ;  and 
to  co-operate  with  Cook  County  in  the 
work  of  charities  and  corrections. 

"The  revenue  powers  of  the  city,  al- 
though definitely  restricted,  are  increased 
sufficiently  to  place  the  city  upon  a  sound 
financial  footing,  and  the  distribution  of 
receipts  from  local  taxation  and  bonds. 
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is  to  be  determined  by  the  city,  and  not 
by  the  State  legislature  as  at  present. 

"In  this  list  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
numerous  minor  additions  to  the  powers 
of  the  city  which  are  scattered  through 
the  several  articles  and  constitute  in 
themselves  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
corporate  powers. 

"Taken  together,  the  various  provisions 
of  the  charter  constitute  a  large  increase 
in  the  powers  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and 
one  which  no  citizen  sincerely  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  Chicago  can  afford  to 
ignore. 

"But  there  are  some  who  contend  that 
the  powers  of  the  city  as  granted  are 
still  too  narrow,  and  that  the  charter 
must  on  that  account  be  rejected.  A 
part  of  the  charter  scheme  was  a  pro- 
vision empowering  the  city  to  make  spe- 
cial regulations  relative  to  the  dispensing 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  another  au- 
thorizing the  city  to  make  special  regula- 
tions respecting  the  observance  of  Sun- 
day. These  articles  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Charter  Convention,  were 
presented  to  the  State  legislature,  were 
urged  upon  that  body  by  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  in  person ;  but  were  unfortunate- 
ly rejected  by  the  legislature.  There  are 
some  w'ho  now  declare  that  because  these 
provisions  of  the  charter  failed  of  enact- 
ment the  entire  instrument  should  be 
defeated.  This  means  no'  charter  legis- 
lation for  at  least  two  years,  and  as  much 
longer  as  may  be  necessary  to  convince 
the  legislature  of  the  desirability  of  such 
*  a  measure  as  is  proposed.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  city  must  continue  under  its 
village  charter  without  relief  from  pres- 
■  ent  conditions ;  the  substantial  benefits 
involved  in  the  Charter  Amendment  of 
1904  be  indefinitely  postponed ;  and  the 
day  of  the  Greater  Chicago  long  de- 
ferred. 

"It  is  not  contended  that  the  Sunday- 
closing  laws  of  the  State  are  oppressively 
and  burdensomely  enforced,  so  that  their 
weight  falls  heavily  upon  helpless  citi- 
zens, and  that  therefore  charter  legisla- 
tion must  be  put  off  until  that  relief  is 
granted.  No  such  contention  is  made  or 
could  be  made.  The  fact  is  that  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  law  complained 


of  is  already  repealed.  Chicago  does  now 
have,  and  for  a  generation  has  had,  home 
rule  in  this  particular  field.  Is  it  then 
reasonable  to  postpone  the  benefits  of 
charter  legislation  for  an  indefinite 
period  in  order  that  a  law  justifying  a 
])ractice  of  a  generation's  standing  shall 
be  passed?  Why  refuse  the  additional 
advantages  offered  by  the  charter  be- 
cause the  certain  dc  facto  privileges  are 
not  made  dc  jure?  A  dead  law  ought 
not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  live  Chi- 
cago. I  cannot  believe  that  when  the 
charter  has  been  thoroughly  considered 
and  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  de- 
liberately weighed,  our  friends  of  the 
United  Societies  will  not  be  found  fight- 
ing for  such  home  rule  as  is  given  in  the 
act.  and  leaving  to  the  future  the  powers 
now  withheld  by  the  legislature. 

"But  there  is  another  group  of  citizens 
who  criticise  the  charter  on  the  ground 
that  certain  features  of  the  bill  as  drawn 
by  the  convention  were  omitted  by  the 
legislature.  They  refer  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  party  circle,  the  direct  pri- 
mary law,  the  corrupt  practices  act,  the 
change  of  date  of  municipal  elections 
from  November  to  June,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  civil  service  to  the  employees 
of  the  municipal  courts.  All  of  these 
measures  were  wiped  out  by  the  legisla- 
ture. 

'T  deplore  as  deeply  as  any  man  this 
action  of  the  legislature ;  even  more,  for 
the  task  of  determining  the  lines  upon 
which  the  primary  law  and  the  corrupt 
practices  act  should  be  drawn  was  dele- 
gated to  me  in  the  convention's  subcom- 
mittee on  the  charter  draft.  The  defeat 
of  these  measures  reflects  no  credit  upon 
those  responsible  for  it.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  ward  lines  by  the  legislature 
was,  furthermore,  a  gross  violation  of  the 
home  rule  principle  upon  which  the  char- 
ter was  founded ;  an  outrage  and  an  af- 
front to  the  ability  of  the  City  Council. 
If  there  is  any  subject  local  in  character, 
surely  ward  lines  come  under  that  cate- 
gory. And  most  disheartening  of  all  is 
the  fact  that  these  invasions  of  our  local 
rights  were  instigated  and  conducted  by 
Chicago  men.  These  defects  in  the  char- 
ter I  have  no  desire  to  gloss  over  or  to 
apologize  for ;  and  I  should  be  unwor- 
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thy  of  the  confidence  of  this  Club  or  of 
this  community  if  I  attempted  to  do  so. 

"But  with  those  who  conclude  that  these 
faults  render  the  charter  on  the  whole 
undesirable  or  dang-erous,  I  emphatically 
disagree.  The  fundamental  difficulty  with 
American  city  governments  and  with  the 
government  of  Chicago  has  not  been  the 
lack  of  such  statutes  as  these,  desirable 
though  they  are.  Our  greatest  troubles 
in  city  government  have  been  (1)  the 
lack  of  adequate  power,  and  (2)  the  lack 
of  unity  and  responsibility  in  govern- 
ment. Lack  of  power  has  been  plead 
by  every  corrupt  gang,  while  responsibil- 
ity has  been  shifted  to  State  legislatures, 
or  has  played  hide  and  seek  among 
a  series  of  conflicting  local  authorities,  in 
Chicago  and  elsewhere.  The  history  of 
Chicago's  local  governments  for  a  gen- 
eration is  conclusive  upon  this  point. 
American  cities  need,  and  our  city  needs, 
power  to  act  and  definite  responsibility 
for  action.  Given  ample  power,  clear  re- 
sponsibility and  local  control,  and  democ- 
racy will  obtain  results.  The  proposed 
charter,  in  granting  broad  powers  of 
local  government  and  in  unifying  the 
local  governments,  so  that  responsibility 
cannot  be  evaded,  lays  a  foundation  for 
efficient  democratic  government. 

"Neither  the  retention  of  the  conven- 
tion system,  nor  the  loss  of  the  corrupt 
practices  act,  nor  the  ward  apportion- 
ment, can  ofifset  the  tremendous  advan- 
tage gained  under  such  a  system. 

"In  any  event,  direct  primaries  and 
campaign  publicity  are  not  far  off.  Those 
who  do  not  realize  that  within  a  few 
years  these  measures  must  be  adopted  by 
the  entire  State  are  eitlier  so  drunk  with 
power  that  they  cannot  clearly  see,  or 
understand  so  little  the  language  of  the 
people  that  they  cannot  interpret  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  I  venture  to 
predict  that  Illinois  will  have  a  direct 
primary  law  before  we  have  a  new  and 
better  charter,  if  this  one  is  rejected. 
For  my  part  I  prefer  the  new  charter 
with  the  old  primary  law  to  the  old  char- 
ter with  a  new  primary  law. 

"But  not  even  this  alternative  confronts 

us.     Under   the   grant   of   local  powers, 

there   can  be  little   doubt   that  the   City 

'">uncil  could  provide  a  corrupt  practices 


act,  requiring  publicity  in  regard  to  cam- 
paign receipts  and  expenditures,  at  any 
time  after  the  adoption  of  the  charter. 
Furthermore,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  City  Council,  under  the  amend- 
ing power  as  granted  in  Art.  V.,  Sec.  4, 
could,  subject  to  a  referendum  vote,  sub- 
stitute any  other  kind  of  primary  law  for 
the  one  provided  in  the  charter.  In  this 
way  a  local  direct  primary  law  might  be 
secured  within  a  few  months. 

"In  conclusion,  I  may  repeat  that  the 
proposed  charter  contains  throughout 
broad  grants  of  local  powers ;  that  in  Ar- 
ticle V.  these  grants  are  extended  to 
include  powers  of  local  legislation  ade- 
quate to  a  complete  scheme  of  local  gov- 
ernment ;  and  to  cover  the  power  to 
amend  sections  of  the  charter,  without 
recourse  to  the  legislature.  For  many 
years  Chicago  has  suffered  under  all  of 
the  embarrassments  inevitable  when  a 
metropolis  is  governed  on  a  village  plan. 
Chicago  citizens  secured  the  passage  of 
the  Charter  Amendment  in  1903  and 
spent  time  and  money  to  secure  its  adop- 
tion by  the  State  in  1904.  A  charter 
convention  has  been  in  session  for  more 
than  a  year  deliberating  over  the  precise 
form  of  the  new  government,  and  now 
most  of  these  powers,,  long  fought  for, 
are  within  our  grasp.  The  greater  pow- 
ers and  the  greater  funds  that  Greater 
Chicago  needs  are  ours,  if  we  want 
them." 

The  chair  then  introduced  Mr. 
Noonan,  who  spoke  substantially  as  fol- 
lows : 

Hon.  Edivard  T.  Noonan. 

"Before  I  address  my  remarks  to  Prof. 
Merriam's  comments  I  ought  to  state 
whom  I  represent,  and  before  I  state 
whom  I  represent  I  might  make  an  aca- 
demic remark. 

"All  laws  and  codes  from  Hamurabi 
down  have  related  to  the  questions  of 
personal  liberty  and  private  property.  If 
you  will  review  the  political  earthquakes 
of  history  you  will  find  that  they  have 
concerned  those  two  ideas.  And  so  does 
this  charter. 

"Three-quarters  of  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago are  of  foreign  descent.  They  read 
the  great  state  documents  adopted  by  the 
makers  of  this  republic.    They  take  them 
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seriously.  Some  of  our  academic  profes- 
sors say  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  a  "glittering  generality." 
Wise  text  writers  say  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  citizen  is  purely  meta- 
physical. 

"The  United  Societies  of  Chicago  con- 
sists of  a  membership  of,  I  think,  490 
societies  today.  They  include,  for  in- 
stance, the  Belgian  -  American  Club, 
the  Bohemian  Benevolent  Association, 
sixty  lodges  of  the  First  Bohemian 
Catholic  Society,  the  Concordia  Msen- 
nerchor,  the  Chicago  Turn-Gemeinde, 
the  Croatian  Liberty  Society,  the  Ger- 
mania  Club  of  Chicago,  the  First  Hun- 
garian Social  and  Sick  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation, the  Krieger-Verein  (Town  of 
Lake),  the  Krieger-Verein  (South  Chi- 
cago), the  King  Sobieski  Society,  the 
Luxemburger  Philharmonic,  the  Luxem- 
burger  Saengerbund,  the  Militair-Verein, 
the  Nord  Chicago  Msennerchor,  the 
Plattdeutsche  Gilde  (46  sections), the  Pu- 
laski Cavalry,  the  Roos  Society,  the  Sant- 
Aldessandro  Sokol  Polski  (Town  of 
Lake),  the  L^nited  Swiss  Organizations 
of  Chicago,  the  United  Croatian  Socie- 
ties (40  lodges),  the  Walhalla  Society — 
in  all  490  societies,  representing,  gentle- 
men, over  90,000  voters  of  Chicago. 

"These  societies — by  reason  of  certain 
privileges  denied  them — organized  and 
adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws.  I 
will  read  part  of  it. 

"  'Section  1.  The  object  for  which  this 
organization  is  formed  shall  be  the  pro- 
tection of  every  citizen  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  personal  rights  and  privileges 
granted  to  him  by  the  constitution  of  the 
L^nited  States  and  by  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois.' 

"  'Sec.  2.  In  order  to  promote  this  ob- 
ject it  is  proposed,  among  other  things, 
to  procure  from  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  a  repeal  of  all 
laws  not  in  accord  with  this  principle  and 
the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  con- 
form therewith.' 

"  'Sec.  3.  Such  proposed  laws  shall 
grant  to  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  the 
largest  measure,  the  power  of  local  self- 
government  in  harmony  with  and  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  thereof.' 


"That  is  sufficient  to  show  you  the  ob- 
ject of  the  society. 

"Prof.  Merriam  said  two  bills  were 
recommended  by  the  Charter  Convention. 
Their  passage  was  urged  by  the  Mayor, 
but  the  committees  refused  to  consider 
them.  They  were  killed  in  the  commit- 
tees of  the  General  Assembly.  Those 
bills  concerned  the  general  observance  of 
the  Sunday-closing  laws  on  our  statute 
books  and  the  special  bar  permit  privi- 
lege. The  statement  has  been  made  that 
it  is  because  of  the  failure  to  pass  these 
bills  by  the  General  Assembly  that  the 
United  Societies  in  convention  assembled 
decided  to  vote  "No"  upon  the  question 
of  the  adoption  of  this  charter.  That 
was  not  the  case  and  it  is  not  the  fact. 
In  the  resolutions  committee,  and  on  the 
floor  of  that  convention,  nearly  every 
speaker  who  addressed  the  convention 
stated  other  reasons  than  the  failure  of 
the  passage  of  its  two  bills  for  opposing 
the  charter  at  that  time.  The  charter 
contains  other  provisions  that  are  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  and  the  constitution 
of  the  United  Societies. 

"Prof.  Merriam  is  mistaken  when  he 
says  that  the  article  on  police  powers 
gives  much  greater  home  rule.  The  re- 
verse is  the  fact.  But  I  think  I  had  bet- 
ter address  my  objections  seriatim  to 
some  of  the  articles  of  the  charter. 

"Article  II.  The  primary  election  ar- 
ticle, you  have  heard,  is  the  old  primary 
election  law.  Enough  criticism  has  been 
made  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois  to 
need  no  further  comment  from  me  afr  this 
time.  In  my  opinion  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  power  granted  under 
this  charter  to  enable  the  City  Council  to 
adopt  direct  primaries. 

"Article  IV  does  not  allow  home  rule 
in  fixing  ward  boundaries.  It  arbitra- 
rily divides  the  city  into  fifty  wards,  and 
these  must  continue  for  fourteen  years, 
irrespective  of  changes  in  their  character 
or  population.  They  cannot  be  changed 
by  the  City  Council  until  1921,  and  after 
that  time  the  number  of  aldermen  can- 
not be  greater  than  fifty,  their  term  is  to 
be  four  years,  and  they  are  to  receive 
additional  compensation.  That  article  is 
not  home  rule. 
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"Article  \'.  The  powers  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  £^eneral.  This  was  the  storm  cen- 
ter in  the  convention  and  at  Springfield. 
Instead  of  a  specific  grant  of  greater 
powers  to  the  city  of  Chicago  the  new 
charter  has  a  cable  chain  tied  to  it  in  the 
provision  that  it  can  be  repealed  at  any 
time  by  the  General  Assembly. 

"The  police  power,  Art.  9,  Section  10, 
of  the  Charter,  is  as  follows :  "The 
power  of  the  City  Council  to  regulate, 
control  or  prohibit  the  manufacture,  sell-- 
ing  or  giving  away  of  intoxicating 
liquors  and  beverages,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  general  laws  of  the 
state,  except  as  specially  modified  by  law 
with  reference  to  the  City  of  Chicago, 
and  further  subject  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions upon  which  any  district  may  have 
been  or  may  hereafter  be  annexed  to  the 
city."  So  the  general  laws  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  upon  the  dram  shop  obtain  en- 
tirely, absolutely,  no  power  being  given 
to  the  City  of  Chicago  to  regulate  or  re- 
strict by  the  express  language  of  this 
section. 

"Prof.  ]\Ierriam  says  that  the  City  of 
Chicago  is  operating  under  the  Cities 
and  Milages  Act  of  1872,  adopted  in 
1875.  He  is  in  error  as  to  that.  The 
City  of  Chicago  had  a  special  charter 
prior  to  1870.  It  adopted  the  Cities  and 
A'illiages  Act  in  1875.  It  is  debatable 
among  constitutional  lawyers  whether  or 
not  the  special  powers  acquired  by  the 
City  of  Chicago  under  its  special  charter 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Cities  and 
Milages  Act  of  1875  do  not  obtain  in 
full  ^orce  and  efifect  in  Chicago  to-day, 
and  that  question  was  raised  in  the 
mandamus  suit  against  Mayor  Dunne  for 
not  enforcing  the  law.  That  suit  is  still 
pending. 

"While  I  am  on  the  police  power  of  the 
city  let  me  refer  to  the  non-enforcement 
of  the  obsolete  or  dead  laws  regarding 
the  observance  of.  Sunday  in  Chicago. 
Let  me  say  what  is  the  fact :  If  this 
charter  becomes  a  law.  the  Sunday  ob- 
servance laws  on  the  statute  books  will 
remain  in  force,  and  any  Mayor  of  Chi- 
cago or  any  State's  Attorney  who  refuses 
to  enforce  those  laws  can  be  haled  into 
court  under  the  provisions  of  the  statutes 
for  non-feasance  in  office. 


"Today,  under  the  existing  law,  it  has 
not  yet  been  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  whether  or  not  the  Sunday  laws 
do  obtain  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 

"By  the  adoption  of  this  charter  the 
police  powers  of  the  state  obtain,  the 
Sunday  closing  laws  of  the  state  are 
adopted  by  the  people  of  Chicago  as  the 
law  in  this  city,  and  it  only  remains  for 
any  citizen  or  tax  payer  to  secure  their 
enforcement. 

"Article  XII,  Revenue.  By  the  way, 
there  are  23  articles  in  this  charter.  The 
number  is  significant.  Article  12  pro- 
vides for  an  increase  of  revenue.  I  am 
advised  that  when  this  •  charter,  if 
adopted,  goes  into  full  force  and  effect, 
and  gets  in  good  running  order,  the  gen- 
eral taxes  imposed  on  the  people  of  this 
city  will  be  nearly  doubled.  It  is  the 
cost  of  these  reforms,  as  I  think  Edmund 
Burke  said:  'The  people  are  crying  for 
reforms  to  cure  evils,  and  the  reforms 
they  get  are  worse  than  the  evils  they 
cured." 

"In  Article  XI\*  we  are  granted  'home 
rule"  to  the  extent  that  all  the  business 
property  down  town  can  use  the  space 
under  the  sidewalk  by  simply  asking  an 
ordinance  from  the  City  Council  without 
consideration.  It  was  truly  a  shrewd 
provision  in  the  charter. 

"Article  XV,  Local  Improvements. — 
For  fifteen  or  twenty  years  one  of  the 
most  pernicious  evils  in  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago has  been  that  of  the  special  taxes 
and  special  assessment  system.  It  is  not 
cured  bv  this  proposed  charter,  and  in 
my  opinion  more  dangers  are  opened  up. 
The  charter  provides  that  the  city  may 
enter  into  competition  with  the  con- 
tractors who  bid  upon  street  improve- 
ments and  if  the  Board  sees  fit  the  city 
itself  can  take  the  contract  at  5'"(  less, 
and  the  Board  of  Local  Improvements 
are  authorized  to  employ  labor  and  buy 
material  and  start  out  and  compete  with 
the  general  contractors  for  public  im- 
provements. I  don't  think  that  the  most 
ardent  advocate  of  municipal  ownership 
is  anxious  to  see  the  city  go  into  the 
business  of  laying  sewers,  water  pipes, 
extensions  of  mains  and  paving  the 
streets  with  granite,  asphalt  and  mac- 
adam, and  laying  cement  sidewalks.    The 
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potential  force  of  the  city  as  a  competitor 
against  the  contractors'  ring  can  be  easily 
eliminated  by  practical  politics. 

"Article  X;VI,  Public  Utilities.— This 
article  is  an  academic  expression  of  fu- 
ture possibilities  for  which  there  is  no 
crying  demand  today.  The  traction  peo- 
ple have  got  their  ordinances.  I  vetnure 
to  say  that  within  a  short  time  we  will 
have  measured  service  on  our  telephone 
systems  and  that  the  Edison  company 
will  have  the  right  to  consolidate  with 
the  Commonwealth  company,  and  the  gas 
company  already  has  a  franchise.  So 
what  will  happen  years  from  now  I  do 
not  think  concerns  us  at  this  time  in  de- 
termining whether  or  not  we  shall  adopt 
this  charter.  It  is  a  fine  expression  of 
political  ethics  of  no  practical  value  at 
this  time  in  the  body  of  which  Colonel 
Foreman  is  a  distinguished  member. 

"Article  XVIII,  The  Parks.— The  one 
great  feature  acomplished  or  proposed  to 
be  accomplished  by  this  document  is  the 
consolidation  of  the  park  systems.  How 
important ! !  That  is  the  only  consolida- 
tion it  effects — the  park  system. 

"Article  XIX,  The  Educational  De- 
partment.— There  are  many  happy  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  regarding  education,  but 
the  pernicious  feature  of  the  proposed 
charter  on  education  is  that  the  estimate 
for  the  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
schools  is  thrust  into  a  common  fund, 
with  the  general  city,  park  and  library 
funds,  and  if  a  scaling  down  become 
necessary  the  educational  fund  has  to  be 
scaled  in  proportion.  I  see  no  advantage 
in  that  particular  in  this  new  charter  to 
the  citizens  of  this  community  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  youth  of 
this  city. 

"Article  VII,  Civil  Service. — I  over- 
looked this  article.  Of  all  the  laws  I  have 
ever  known — and  I  have  been  interested 
in  it  from  the  time  President  Cleveland 
gave  out  his  famous  message — of  all 
the  academic  laws  that  don't  work  prac- 
tically, the  most  conspicuous  is  the  civil 
service  law.  But  this  charter  denies  us 
the  academic  blessing  of  civil  service.  It 
deliberately  cuts  out  and  exempts  all  the 
heads  of  departments,  and  makes  it 
operative  only  as  to  the  clerks  and  as- 
sistants in  the  municipal  service.     And 


another  interesting  feature  of  this  home 
rule  charter  is  the  provision  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  Civil  Service  com- 
missioners. They  hold  office  for  six 
years.  They  have  a  gradation  in  time 
in  order  that  the  policy  of  the  office  may 
be  preserved  by  the  hold-over  incum- 
bents. But  that  is  all  eliminated  by  an- 
other provision,  that  every  appointee  of 
the  Mayor  holds  office  at  his  sufferance. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  provision  in  there 
that  he  has  to  assign  reasons  for  re- 
movals, and  it  takes  two-thirds  of  the 
council  to  reverse  his  action,  but  there 
has  not  been  a  mayor  in  my  recollection 
that  could  not  get  hold  of  a  third  of  the 
council  to  uphold  him. 

"Col.  Foreman  says  that  from  an  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  point  of  view 
this  charter  is  all  that  they  want — the 
document  contains  all  that  was  asked  for. 
I  also  want  to  add  that  as  a  benefit  to 
the  present  political  bosses,  as  a  means 
of  strengthening  their  importance,  this 
charter  is  an  excellent  measure.  But 
as  far  as  home  rule  is  concerned,  it  takes 
out  every  right  in  the  existing  law  today 
and  puts  it  at  the  mercy,  at  the  caprice, 
of  the  Illinois  State  Legislature,  a  body 
which  arbitrarily  refused  to  meet  the 
delegation  representing  at  that  time 
90,CXX)  citizens  of  Chicago  who  came 
down  headed  by  their  mayor,  and  even 
denied  a  roll  call  upon  their  measures  in 
the  committees.  Tliis  so-called  home 
rule  charter  would  make  the  members 
of  the  United  Societies  pay  double  their 
present  taxes,  and  deny  them  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  habits,  manners  and  cus- 
toms they  have  acquired  for  generations. 
This  is  a  continential  city,  it  is  a  cosmo- 
politan city  of  continental  habits,  man- 
ners and  customs. 

"This  charter  would  enforce  puritanical 
ideas  upon  men  who  have  acquired  for 
generations  certain  ideas  and  customs 
that  are  dearer  to  them  than  the  power 
of  the  council  to  sell  more  bonds,  and  the 
power  to  build  a  political  machine  in  this 
city. 

"That  is  the  condition,  gentlemen,  that 
confronts  the  United  Societies.  It  is  not 
in  a  spirit  of  revenge  that  they  oppose 
this  charter — not  at  all.  But  they  con- 
tend that  this  charter  will  take  awav  the 
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existing-  law  which  they  enjoy,  even 
though  it  be  as  law  breakers.  The  city 
of  Chicago  has  openly  violated  the  law 
of  the  state  for  years.  Under  what 
Mayor  have  the  Sunday  laws  been  ob- 
served? But  we  contend  that  by  the  ex- 
press language  of  this  charter  the  exist- 
ing law  is  repealed  and  we  are  put  back 
under  the  state  law  and  that  law  can  be 


enforced  at  the  demand  of  any  citizen. 
So  it  is  not  in  revenge  for  what  it  does 
not  contain,  but  it  is  against  its  express 
language  that  we  take  the  position  we 
hold." 

The  hour  was  too  late  to  permit  ques- 
tions and  remarks  from  the  floor,  and  the 
chair  accordingly  declared  the  discussion 
closed. 


J^ 
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THURSDAY  NOON 

On  Thursday,  June  27th,  a  special  long-table  luncheon  will  be  served 
at  12:15  P.  M.,  to  be  followed  at  1:15  P.  M.,  by  a  discussion  of  the 
Political  Features  of  the  Proposed  City  Charter,  including  Ward  Re-apportionment  and  the 
provisions  for  Nominations  and  Elections.  Hon.  James  M.  Kittleman,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Charter,  and  Mr.  Harold  L.  Ickes  will  speak.  A  brief  opportunity  will  also 
be  afforded  for  floor  discussion. 

Members  will  kindly  be  prompt.     No  seats  reserved.     First  come  first  served. 

REVENUE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CITY  CHARTER 


One  of  the  special  objects  had  in  view 
in  the  new  charter  movement  has  been 
the  provision  of  increased  resources  for 
public  purposes.  The  discussion  before 
the  City  Club  at  the  luncheon  on  Thurs- 
day, the  20th  instant,  dealt  accordingly 
with  the  revenue  features  of  the  pro- 
posed charter.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President,  the  chair  was  filled  by  Hon. 
Morton  D.  Hull.  Mr.  Hull  introduced 
as  the  first  speaker  Alderman  Frank  T. 
Bennett,  a  member  of  the  Charter  Con- 
vention and  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  City  Council.  Alder- 
man Bennett  spoke  as  follows : 

Alderman  Frank  I.  Bennett. 
"I  take  it  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
into  the  question  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  for  more  revenue.  I 
take  it  that  we  all  understand  there  is  a 
totally  insufficient  revenue  at  the  present 
time  to  carry  on  the  city  afifairs  as  they 
should  be  carried  on.  The  great  exten- 
sion of  the  city  limits  within  the  last  few 
years  has  added  to  the  city's  duties  and 
brought  in  return  but  a  small  amount  in 
taxes.  This  is  true  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  are  districts  where  the  street 
lamps  alone  take  more  money  to  main- 
tain them  than  is  derived  from  the  taxes 
collected  in  those  particular  districts.  So 
I  might  go  through  the  entire  category 
and  all  would  come  to  the  conclusion  in 
the  end  that  in  order  to  have  a  better 
and  greater  Chicago  there  must  needs  be 
more  money. 


"Illustrating  our  income  as  compared 
with  what  it  was  in  1895  I  will  say  that 
in  1895  we  received  $4,945,000  in  taxes ; 
for  the  year  1906,  twelve  years  later,  we 
received  only  an  additional  increase  of 
$34,000.  You  remember  that  a  few 
years  ago  we  decided  to  adopt  a  new 
system  of  levying  taxes — making  assess- 
ments— and  to  provide  for  valuation  of 
city  property.  The  result  of  that  change 
has  so  far  brought  us  but  little  return. 
This  year  we  shall  get  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars  more  in  taxes  by  rea- 
son of  the  increase,  but  in  fact  the  old 
system  in  vogue  in  1895  brought  nearly 
as  many  dollars  to  the  treasury  as  does 
the  present  system. 

"The  income  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
is  derived  one-third  from  taxes,  the  bal- 
ance from  miscellaneous  receipts.  Up 
to  about  a  year  ago  the  income  was  about 
equally  divided,  but  the  increase  in  sa- 
loon licenses  has  made  the  proportion  of 
miscellaneous  receipts  two-thirds  to  one- 
third  of  taxes.  This  increase  from  the 
saloon  licenses  is  all  used  for  additional 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  police 
department.  The  police  department  in 
another  year  will  take  more  revenue  than 
we  shall  derive  from  the  saloon  licenses. 

"I  have  prepared  a  few  figures,  which 
I  believe  are  correct,  which  illustrate 
the  revenue  situation. 

"The  bodies  which  are  proposed  to  be 
consolidated  under  the  new  charter  con- 
sist of  the  city,  schools,  library,  and  the 
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parks.  The  rates  which  we  collect  now 
are  the  following:  For  the  city,  1.80; 
for  the  schools,  2.22;  for  the  library, 
.65 ;  for  the  parks — tlie  rates  vary  in  dif- 
ferent sections — an  average  over  the 
whole  city  of  .525.  Then  there  is  the  in- 
terest upon  the  park  bonds  of  .22,  mak- 
ing a  total  rate  of  5.415. 

"Under  the  charter,  with  the  present 
debt — the  debt  remaining  as  it  is  now — 
the  rates  will  be  substantially  as  follows : 
The  consolidated  bodies  will  have  the 
right  to  assess  a  rate  of  5.  That  means 
$5.00  on  the  hundred.  The  rate  for 
park  bonds  will  remain  at  .22,  as  now,  and 
the  rate  for  city  bonds  will  be  .612,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  5.83,  as  against  the  present 
rate  of  5.415,  or  a  difference  of  .41,  pro- 
vided we  do  not  increase  the  debt. 
Under  the  new  charter  w^e  have  a  right 
to  add  about  $50,000,000  to  the  debt. 
provided  the  people  vote  for  it.  Under 
the  old  charter  bonds  were  issued  with- 
out the  vote  of  the  people,  but  under  the 
new  charter  no  bonds  can  be  issued  ex- 
cept by  vote  of  the  people.  The  ex- 
treme limit  to  which  a  burden  can  be 
added  for  this  purpose  will  be  about  .90. 
This,  together  with  the  increased  rate 
for  general  purposes,  would  make  an 
added  rate  of  1.31.  Tlie  total  possible 
rate  for  city,  schools,  parks  and  libraries, 
including  all  possible  additions  to  bonds 
by  reason  of  the  borrowing  of  additional 
money,  is  6.73. 

"This  rate  cannot  be  reached,  how- 
ever, for  at  least  ten  years.  Were  we  to 
start  out  now  to  attempt  to  expend 
money  by  the  issuing  of  bonds  it  would 
take  ten  years  before  we  would  arrive  at 
the  figure  of  6.73. 

"The  present  possible  rate  under  the 
existing  laws  is  7.21,  or  more  than  will 
be  possible  under  the  new  law*.  This  is 
so  because  the  school  building  fund  to- 
day is  outside  of  the  limit,  so  called. 
It  is  not  covered  by  the  Juul  law-.  \Miile 
it  is  outside  of  the  limit  the  city  is  at 
liberty  to  extend  taxes  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  amount  fixed  in  the  old  Cities 
and  \'illages  Act.  It  has  never  levied 
the  full  amount. 

"Having  a  new  rate  under  the  new 
charter  of  6.73,  you  can  add  to  it  the 
levy   of  the   taxing  bodies   not   consoli- 


dated, or  about  2.05,  and  you  would  have 
a  rate  of  8.78. 

"lUit  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
assessments  are  not  made  upon  the  full 
value  of  the  property.  The  law  contem- 
plates taking  the  full  value  of  real  estate, 
and  then  taking  one-fifth  of  this  as  the 
assessed  value.  But  I  think  I  can  sub- 
stantiate the  statement  that  the  valuation 
of  property  in  the  City  of  Chicago  does 
not  exceed  70  per  cent  of  its  full  value. 
So  that,  while  your  rate  on  its  face  looks 
like  8.78,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not 
more  than  6.14,  or  a  rate  on  the  full 
value  of  the  property  of  1.225. 

"When  the  Sanitary  District  tax  is 
abolished — and  it  is  a  temporary  tax, 
temporary  when  we  think  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  a  permanent  charter  for  the 
city — when  the  State  tax  is  reduced,  as 
it  will  be  in  the  near  future,  because  the 
income  of  the  State  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  from  other  sources,  and  wdien 
the  West  Town  bonds  and  the  other  old 
scores  are  cleaned  up,  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that,  in  the  long  run,  under  the 
new  city  charter,  with  the  full  power  of 
carrying  at  all  times  the  full  limit  of 
debt,  which  at  this  time  w^ould  be  about 
$106,000,000,  the  rate  would  not  exceed 
1  per  cent  on  the  full  actual  .value  of  the 
property  within  the  city,  for  all  taxing 
bodies — State,  County  and  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict. 

"The  income  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
is  far  less  than  that  of  any  other  city  of 
like  character,  and  under  the  new  char- 
ter the  taxes  and  the  income  wall  be  far 
less  in  proportion  than  the  income  of 
Boston,  New^  York,  St.  Louis  and  other 
like  cities.  This  city  and  county  have 
grown  up  with  a  debt  of  onlv  betw^een 
$55,000,000  and  $60,000,000.'  whereas 
Xew  York  has  a  debt  of  something  like 
$400,000,000,  and  Boston  has  a  debt  pro- 
portionate to  that  of  New  York.  We 
have  grow-n  to  our  present  size  with  a 
nominal  debt  for  a  city  of  this  kind. 

"Now,  the  benefit  we  get  for  general 
maintenance  purposes  is  an  increase  of 
income  of  only  .41.  The  rest  of  the 
benefit  will  come  from  the  bond  issues, 
and  in  this  way:  Today  we  make  an 
annual  \evj  for  the  payment  of  school 
buildings  and  other  permanent  improve- 
ments   out    of    the    current    revenues, 
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whereas  under  the  new  charter  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  issue  bonds  for  these  per- 
manent improvements,  and  to  that  extent 
we  shall  relieve  the  general  income  and 
be  able  to  use  it  for  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  city. 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  new  charter, 
without  making  a  burden  upon  the  tax- 
payer, will  give  us  relief  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  $6,000,000  per  annum.  Of 
course  that  amount  will  increase  as  the 
assessed  valuation  increases  by  reason 
of  new  buildings  and  increased  value  of 
real  estate  and  personal  property.  Six 
million  dollars  at  this  time  is  a  meagre 
amount  to  give  us  in  addition  to  what 
we  have  now.  As  I  say,  I;  cannot  at- 
tempt to  go  into  "all  the  details  of  what 
we  need  to  spend  this  money  for.  The 
rate  in  the  charter  is  the  lowest  possible 
rate  that  we  could  see  our  way  clear  to 
recommend  to  the  Charter  Convention 
and  the  Legislature,  and  I  for  one  be- 
lieve that  if  the  charter  is  adopted  with 
this  rate  we  shall  be  able  to  make  the 
progress  which  the  people  expect." 

The  next  speaker  w^as  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Shepard,  a  member  of  the  Charter  Con- 
vention.    Mr.  Shepard  said: 

Mr.   Frank  L.  Shepard. 

"The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  who  has  just  spoken 
is  so  well  equipped  to  talk  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  revenue  for  the  City  of  Chicago 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  for  anyone 
else,  especially  myself,  to  take  up  your 
time  in  speaking  upon  this  subject.  I  do 
feel,  however,  in  respect  to  the  new  city 
charter  that  has  been  adopted  by  your 
Charter  Convention,  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  now  presented  to  the  people 
for  approval,  that  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant and  beneficial  piece  of  legislation  for 
immediate  and  permanent  results  that 
the  City  of  Chicago  has  ever  obtained 
from  the  Legislature  of  this  State.  The 
time  is  so  short  that  I  shall  not  go  into 
the  features  of  the  revenue  section  in  de- 
tail as  to  reasons  and  arguments,  but 
shall,  with  your  permission,  call  atten- 
tion, in  a  comparative  way  perhaps,  to 
the  provisions  of  the  old  law  and  the 
provisions  of  the  new  city  charter,  and 
perhaps   that  will   best   illustrate   in  the 


brief   time   allotted    the    benefits   of   the 
new  provisions  over  the  old  law. 

"In  the  first  place  the  charter  contem- 
plates a  consolidation  of  all  the  taxing 
bodies  within  the  City  of  Chicago  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  nuuiicipal  revenues 
of  this  municipality,  namely,  the  three 
park  boards,  the  school  board,  the  library 
board  and  the  city  proper  as  has  been 
indicated  by  Alderman  Bennett.  Under 
the  old  law  each  of  the  park  boards,  the 
City  of  Chicago,  the  County  of  Cook, 
the  Sanitary  District  and  the  State  levied 
its  own  taxes  without  regard  to  the 
needs  or  resources  of  any  of  the  other 
taxing  bodies  and  without  regard  to  the 
burden,  the  ultimate  aggregate  burden, 
that  would  fall  upon  the  community  and 
the  taxpayers  who  are  required  to  pay 
the  bills. 

"When  the  new  revenue  law  of  1898 
was  adopted  it  was  attempted  in  that  law 
to  cure  in  part  at  least  the  evils  resulting 
from  this  great  multitude  of  tax-levying 
bodies  levying  taxes  upon  the  same  per- 
sons and  upon  the  same  property.  In 
that  law,  which  abolished  the  township 
assessors  and  the  township  collectors  and 
created  the  Board  of  Assessors  and 
Board  of  Review  for  the  assessment  of 
all  the  property  in  the  county,  a  5  per 
cent  aggregate  limitation  was  inserted, 
which  provided  in  substance  that  the 
rates  of  all  the  taxing  bodies,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  should  be  scaled  down 
to  an  aggregate  rate  of  5  per  cent.  This 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  in  1901  the  Juul  law 
was  passed,  which  in  substance  also  pro- 
vided that  the  aggregate  rate,  with  speci- 
fied exceptions,  of  all  the  taxing  bodies 
within  the  City  of  Chicago  should  be 
scaled  pro  rata  to  an  aggregate  rate  of  5 
per  cent.  Under  that  Act  the  taxing 
bodies  started  out,  each  one  levying  its 
taxes  without  regard  to  the  resources  or 
the  needs  of  the  other  taxing  bodies  of 
the  city.  Each  one,  knowing  that  its  ag- 
gregate levy  would  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  aggregate  levies  of  the 
other  taxing  bodies,  made  an  extrava- 
gantly high  levy  of  taxes. 

"The  result  of  it  was  that  the  levies, 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by 
each  taxing  body,  were  scaled  down  at 
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the  close  of  the  year,  when  coming  into 
competition  with  the  other  taxing  bodies, 
by  the  County  Clerk.  So  that  the  tax- 
ing body,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
when  it  passed  its  appropriation  bill  and 
fixed  its  liabilities  for  that  year,  could 
not  forecast  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
the  available  resources  for  that  year.  We 
have  thus  two  evils  growing  out  of  the 
Juul  law  from  the  beginning,  namely, 
the  extravagant  early  levies  by  the  tax- 
ing bodies  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  the  lack  of  certainty  as  to  available 
funds  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  busi- 
ness of  each  of  the  bodies  throughout 
the  year. 

"This  uncertainty  and  this  lack  of 
funds  caused  each  one  of  the  taxing  au- 
thorities, each  park  board  in  the  city, 
ard  the  city,  and  the  county,  and  the 
Sanitary  District  to  appeal  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  individual  relief,  for  an  in- 
crease in  their  power  to  levy  taxes  for 
themselves.  The  result  of  their  appeals 
to  the  Legislature  was  the  enactment  of 
twenty-four  laws  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Juul  law  in  1901,  laws  general  in 
their  terms  but  special  and  local  in  their 
application.  Each  one  applied  specially 
and  solely  to  some  one  of  the  taxing 
bodies  within  the  City  of  Chicago,  and 
each  one  increased  the  power  of  some 
one  or  more  of  those  taxing  bodies  to 
issue  bonds  and  levy  taxes.  For  instance, 
at  the  1903  session  of  the  Legislature  the 
South  Park  Board  obtained  four  special 
laws,  each  one  granting  to  that  board 
power  to  issue  additional  bonds  or 
levy  additional  taxes.  The  West  Park 
Board  at  that  session  of  the  Legislature 
obtained  five  special  laws,  each  one 
granting  additional  power  to  that  board 
to  levy  additional  taxes  or  issue  addi- 
tional bonds.  The  City  of  Chicago  and 
the  County  of  Cook  obtained  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Juul  Act  giving  to  each 
of  those  bodies  increased  revenue  under 
the  provisions  of  that  Act. 

"So  we  find  the  Juul  Act  so  modified 
as  to  make  it  practically  inoperative  and 
void,  and  the  taxpayers  of  this  commun- 
ity are  thrown  back  for  the  only  protec- 
tion against  an  unlimited  tax  rate  to  the 
individual  tax  limitations  applying  to 
each  of  the  taxing  bodies. 


"The  City  of  Chicago  has  an  individ- 
ual limitation  of  2  per  cent  for  current 
purposes  and  whatever  is  necessary  for 
the  payment  of  its  bonded  debt  and  the 
interest  on  its  bonded  debt.  The  County 
of  Cook  has  an  individual  limitation  of 
75  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  The 
limitations  of  the  parks  are  evidenced 
by  a  great  many  different  laws.  The 
levy  of  1906,  for  instance,  of  the  West 
Park  Board  was  made  under  ten  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  laws,  commencing  with 
the  first  one  of  1869,  which  granted  to 
that  board  powder  to  levy  a  tax  of  one- 
half  mill  on  the  dollar,  and  coming  down 
to  the  last  Act,  passed  in  1905.  Under 
those  ten  Acts  the  West  Park  Board 
levied  in  1905  an  aggregate  rate  of  $1.55 
on  each  $100  assessed  value. 

"The  limitations  of  the  South  Park 
Board  are  evidenced  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  individual  laws,  and  its  levy  in 
1906  was  made  under  ten  different  and 
separate  laws,  commencing  with  the  first 
one  when  that  park  district  was  estab- 
lished and  ending  with  the  last  ones, 
passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1905.  Its 
levy  made  under  those  ten  separate  laws 
aggregated  72i  cents. 

"The  Lincoln  Park  Board  made  its 
levy  under  laws  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  tax-levying  laws  applying  to 
the  other  municipalities  levying  taxes 
upon  the  people  and  property  of  this 
city. 

"Passing  hastily,  I  call  your  attention 
to  that  situation  confronting  not  only 
this  municipality  but  the  taxpayers.  With 
the  Juul  law,  I  believe,  made  inoperative 
and  void  by  these  subsequent  Acts,  the 
taxpayers  have  only  the  protection  of 
these  individual  limitations,  aggregating 
on  the  average  a  rate  of  about  11  per 
cent.  That  is  the  situation  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  face  and  consider  in  con- 
nection with  the  provisions  of  the  rev- 
enue section  of  the  new  city  charter. 
This  revenue  section  consolidates  all  tax- 
ing bodies  within  the  City  of  Chicago, 
so  that  instead  of  appointed  boards  levy- 
ing taxes  without  regard  to  the  needs  of 
other  boards  or  departments,  without  re- 
gard to  the  wishes  of  the  people  or  the 
burden  cast  upon  the  people,  we  have 
under  the  charter,  the  City  Council,  this 
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elective  tribunal,  vested  with  the  sole 
power  to  estimate  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  all  of  the  resources  of  the  city 
and  distribute  these  resources  between 
tile  several  departments  of  the  city.  The 
City  Council  can,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  estimate  its  resources  for  the  va- 
rious purposes,  estimate  the  amount  it 
is  proper  to  levy  in  the  form  of  general 
taxes  upon  the  people,  and  apportion 
those  resources  between  the  park  sys- 
tems, now  created  a  department  of  the 
city,  the  schools,  which  have  always  been 
a  department  of  the  city,  the  library  and 
the  other  city  departments. 

"We  have  the  further  safeguard  in  the 
city  charter,  so  far  as  the  taxpayers  are 
concerned,  of  a  conservative  rate  and 
definite  limitation.  The  Act  provides 
that  the  City  Council  shall  levy  taxes  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year  for  city, 
school,  park,  and  library  purposes  not 
exceeding,  exclusive  of  bonds  and  in- 
terest on  bonds,  5  per  cent  of  the  as- 
sessed value  of  the  property.  That  lim- 
itation of  5  per  cent  was  considered  ade- 
quate, and  at  the  same  time  it  was  con- 
sidered conservative.  It  has  the  further 
benefit  of  furnishing  to  the  taxpayer  and 
to  the  investor  in  homes  and  in  prop- 
erty a  known  and  definite  limitation  as 
as  to  what  his  taxes  shall  be  for  many 
years  to  come,  so  that  the  investor,  when 
he  buys  his  home,  may  know  that  this 
rate  will  not  be  disturbed  one  or  many 
times  at  each  session  of  the  Legislature. 
It  can  never  be  modified  except  by  the 
enactment  of  a  law  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  approved  subsequently  by  a 
vote  of  the  people.  This  will  make  for 
a  conservative,  reasonable  tax  limitation 
and  tax  rate  for  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity. It  will  make  for  lower  taxes 
for  the  people  of  this  community  than 
will  prevail,  commencing  with  the  next 
year,  if  this  charter  is  not  adopted  by 
the  people  at  the  fall  election. 

"In  addition  to  these  statements  with 
reference  to  the  consolidation  and  to  the 
tax  rate,  the  charter  further  provides 
that  instead  of  each  tax  being  separately 
extended  by  the  County  Clerk,  these 
taxes  so  levied  by  the  City  of  Chicago 
shall  be  extended  as  a  single  tax 
by  the  County  Clerk  as  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago tax,   so  collected  by  the  collector 


and  returned  to  the  City  Treasurer. 
Under  our  present  system  and  under  the 
provisions  of  the  old  law,  each  tax,  each 
park  tax,  the  library  tax,  the  school  tax 
and  the  city  tax  are  each  separately  ex- 
tended and  collected  and  handled,  re- 
sulting in  an  expense  for  extension  alone 
of  $80,000.  Under  the  charter  this  ex- 
pense will  be  reduced  to  less  than  $20,- 
000.  Thus,  upon  the  extension  alone, 
under  this  new  charter,  a  saving  to  the 
Citv  of  Chicago  will  annually  be  made 
of  over  $60,000. 

"There  are  so  many  points  in  this 
revenue  law,  Mr.  Chairman — and  I  bear 
in  mind  your  time  limitation  on  me  as 
well  as  the  tax  limitation  in  the  charter — 
that  I  shall  not  take  your  time  further  at 
this  meeting  to  go  into  it.  But  there 
are  so  many  provisions  in  this  city  char- 
ter that  should  appeal  to  the  members  of 
this  Club,  and  will  appeal  to  them  if 
they  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate 
and  study  those  provisions,  that  it  seems 
to  me  every  member  of  this  Club  will  be- 
come an  advocate,  an  earnest  advocate 
of  the  adoption  of  this  charter  at  the 
election   in   September. 

"It  means,  as  I  have  said,  and  as  Al- 
derman Bennett  has  said,  greater  re- 
sources through  bond  issues  for  perma- 
nent improvements  for  the  city.  It 
means  a  definite,  precise  and  permanent, 
and  at  the  same  time  conservative  tax 
limitation  for  the  taxpayer,  a  limitation 
calculated  to  encourage  prospective  in- 
vestors in  homes  and  in  property  in  this 
community,  instead  of  driving  them,  as 
the  present  uncertain  tax  rate  must  tend 
to  do,  out  of  the  community  to  invest 
their  property  elsewhere." 

The  last  speaker  was  Mr.  Nathan 
William  MacChesney,  attorney  for  the 
Real  Estate  Board,  who  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.   Nathan   JViUiam  MacChesney. 

"I  shall  point  out  some  of  the  features 
which  appeal  to  the  men  whom  I  repre- 
sent as  being  defective.  But  I  want  to 
say,  before  I  get  to  the  revenue  provi- 
sion proper,  that  it  seems  to  me  the  con- 
solidation feature  of  the  charter,  the 
broad  grant  of  powers  and  the  increased 
bonding  power,  mean  so  much  to  Chi- 
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cago  that  no  one,  however  much  he  may 
be  affected  so  far  as  his  taxes  are  con- 
cerned, can  afford  to  take  a  position  in 
opposition  to  the  charter.  I  believe  that 
the  best  interests  of  Chicago  demand 
that  the  charter  be  adopted  and  that  the 
interests  of  good  citizenship  demand  that 
we  should  all  support  it  at  the  polls  in 
September. 

"I  find  myself  utterly,  unable,  how- 
ever, to  agree  with  either  Alderman  Ben- 
nett or  Mr.  Shepard  either  upon  what 
the  effect  of  the  new  charter  upon  taxa- 
tion will  be.  or  upon  what  the  present 
rate  is.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  the 
present  law  with  reference  to  taxation 
is  concerned,  I  cannot  follow  Air.  Shep- 
ard when  he  says  that  practically  we 
have  no  limitation  now,  or  that  the  limi- 
tation is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  11  per  cent.  I  heard  Mr.  Shepard 
argue  very  ably,  very  earnestly  and  for 
some  considerable  time  before  Governor 
Deneen  only  a  short  time  ago  that  he 
should  not  veto  the  repeal  of  the  Juul 
Act  because  the  removal  of  the  limitation 
would  be  essential  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  city  and  the  county  in  case  the 
charter  should  fail. 

"But  Governor  Deneen  did  veto  the 
repeal.  As  I  understand  it,  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  now  have  only  a  11  per 
cent  limitation  is  on  the  theory  that  the 
Juul  law  is  not  in  effect.  I  understand 
there  is  some  question  about  the  consti- 
tutionality of  that  Act,  and  that  there 
has  been  some  threat  to  test  it  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  it  has  never  been 
attacked,  and  personally  I  don't  believe 
a  body  of  officials  exists  today  in  the 
City  of  Chicago  who  would  dare  go 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  attempt  to 
attack  the  validity  of  that  tax  limita- 
tion. I  believe  it  w^ould  mean  political 
suicide.  The  interests  of  the  City  of 
Chicago  demand  that  we  have  a  reason- 
able tax  limitation,  and  that  limitation 
is  necessary  because  no  man  will  invest 
in  Chicago,  and  no  man  will  feel  safe 
in  owning  in  Chicago,  unless  he  can  be 
sure  that  the,  tax  will  not  he  so  high  as 
to  practically  amount  to  confiscation. 

"The  tax  rate,  as  I  see  it  in  Hyde 
Park,  for  example,  is  today  6.57  per 
cent.  As  I  see  it,  under  the  new'  char- 
ter, it  will  be  something  over  9  per  cent. 


That  is,  it  will  certainly  be  above  8  per 
cent  without  any  proper  provision  for  a 
sinking  finid.  and  something  over  9  per 
cent  with  an  adequate  sinking  fund  pro- 
vision. So  that,  as  I  see  it,  it  will  mean 
an  increase  of  not  less  than  25  per  cent, 
and  all  the  way  up  to  40  per  cent  or 
more  in  the  tax  rate.  I  have  the  figures 
here  before  me,  but  I  hardly  think  it 
worth  while  to  go  into  details  on  it  at 
this  time. 

"It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there 
is  an  absolute  certainty  that  the  tax  rate 
will  be  at  least  this  much  higher.  The 
charter  provides,  of  course,  that  the  city 
tax  rate  shall  be  limited  to  5  per  cent.  I 
will  just  run  over  my  estimate  of  the  tax 
rate  briefly.  I  figure  the  city  bonds  at 
.60,  the  county  at  .75,  the  county  bonds 
at  .14,  Sanitary  District  at  1.00,  State 
at  .62,  making  8.11.  with  an  additional 
possible  provision  for  sinking  fund  of 
.90,  making  9.01.  This  tax  rate  is  alto- 
gether too  high  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  ow^ner  of  real  estate,  especially  when 
you  take  into  consideration  the  special 
assessment  proposition.  No  subject  be- 
fore the  Charter  Convention  was  given 
more  consideration,  nor  was  any  subject 
given  anything  like  the  time  that  the  spe- 
cial assessment  provision  w-as  given  be- 
fore the  Charter  Convention.  It  was 
there  pointed  out  what  a  burden  it  was. 
Mr.  Smulski  introduced  a  resolution 
providing  that,  w^hen  a  street  has  once 
been  paved  by  special  assessment,  there- 
after the  entire  cost  of  repavement 
should  be  borne  by  the  city.  He  thought 
the  city  could  well  afford  to  do  that  be- 
cause of  the  saving  which  would  result, 
especially  in  the  case  of  sidewalks,  from 
reduced  damages  growing  out  of  per- 
sonal injuries.  In  Boston  one-half  the 
original  cost  of  sidewalks  is  assessed 
against  the  city.  In  San  Francisco  the 
sidewalks  are  laid  by  the  property  own- 
ers and  maintained  by  the  city.  In  New- 
York  City,  San  Francisco  and  Minneap- 
olis the  pavements  are  laid  by  the  city 
and  the  cost  assessed  against  the  abut- 
ting property,  but  they  are  afterwards 
maintained  by  the  city.  In  Boston  the 
pavements  are  laid  by  the  city,  only  one  - 
half  of  the  cost  being  assessed  against 
the  abutting  owner,  and  they  are  after- 
wards maintained  bv  the  city,  while  in 
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Cleveland  pavements  are  laid,  cleaned 
and  maintained  by  the  city.  In  other 
cities  they  are  paid  for  by  the  city  out  of 
the  g-eneral  taxes. 

"If  we  are  going  to  have  a  high  gen- 
eral tax  rate,  the  real  estate  owners  of 
Chicago  should  be  relieved  from  this  ad- 
ditional special  assessment  burden  which 
does  not  exist  in  other  cities.  But  the 
Charter  Convention  and  the  Legislature 
refused  so  to  provide.  Instead,  under 
the  new  charter,  it  is  only  provided  that 
when  the  city  has  laid  a  pavement,  after 
the  passage  of  the  charter,  by  special 
assessment  against  abutting  property, 
thereafter  at  least  one-half  the  cost  shall 
be  borne  by  the  city,  thus  postponing  any 
compulsory  relief  from  the  special  as- 
sessment system,  for  at  least  ten  or 
twelve  years  on  the  average,  and  leaving 
the  sidewalk  situation  as  at  present. 

"They  say.  'Well,  but  the  city  can  give 
you  more.'  But  the  city  won't  to  a  cer- 
tainty. It  never  has.  The  Board  of 
Local  Improvements  has  never  pretend- 
ed to  give  any  benefits  except  where 
forced  to  do  so.  The  real  estate  inter- 
ests say,  therefore,  that  if  the  total  tax 
rate  is  going  to  be  so  high,  certainlv  if 
it  is  going  to  be  increased,  this  extra 
assessment  should  be  done  away  with. 

"Perhaps  the  city  needs  the  5  per  cent. 
I  would  not  question  that  the  city  needs 
a  great  deal  more  money  than  it  is  going 
to  get  under  any  sort  of  taxation,  and 
I  believe  a  great  deal  more  than  it  can 
possibly  have,  could  be  wisely  expended. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  how  much  the 
property  owner  can  bear.  As  I  pointed 
out  the  other  day  when  we  went  down  to 
Springfield,  there  are  distinguished  doc- 
trinaires wiio  say  that  even  though  the 
tax  rate  might  be  very  high,  and  even 
though  it  drove  out  of  existence  the 
present  business  men,  there  would  still 
be  people  here  who  would  carry  on  the 


interests  of  the  community.  But,  of 
course,  no  such  tax  is  contemplated  or 
tolerable  at  all.  The  tax  should  be  based 
not  only  on  the  needs  of  the  city,  but  on 
the  ability  of  the  man  who  is  to  pay  the 
tax  to  bear  it. 

"The  city  is  going  to  have  increased 
revenue  from  several  sources.  It  may 
have  an  increased  revenue  from  a  ve- 
hicle tax  that  will  go  into  a  special  fund. 
It  mav  tax  business  and  occupations, 
etc.,  from  which  a  great  fund  should  be 
derived.  But  the  real  estate  people  see 
that  we  are  going  to  get  a  very  high  tax 
rate,  which,  though  it  may  not  give  more 
to  the  city  than  it  really  needs,  is  going 
to  be  a  greater  burden  than  the  prop- 
erty can  bear  in  the  City  of  Chicago 
without  serious  menace  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  community.  Mr.  Shep- 
ard,  for  instance,  was  down  in  Spring- 
field on  tax  matters  connected  with  the 
county.  Others  were  down  to  have  the 
Sanitary  District  rate  doubled,  which 
was  done.  The  Sanitary  District  rate 
was  increased  from  50  cents  to  $1.00. 
Perhaps  the  Sanitary  District  can  spend 
a  dollar,  but  it  ought  not  to  spend  a  dol- 
lar, because  the  property  interests  of 
Chicago  can't  stand  it.  When  you  add 
them  all  up  you  are  getting  a  tax  rate 
which  is  simply  ruinous,  in  the  judgment 
of  many  of  the  best  informed  real  estate 
men,  to  the  best  interests  of  the  city,  and 
manv  public  officials  have  expressed 
themselves  privately  as  satisfied  that  the 
rate  is  too  high.  But.  as  I  said  in  start- 
ing out.  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  poor 
time  to  talk  about  the  defects  of  the  tax- 
ation provisions.  They  are  in  the  char- 
ter as  it  now  stands,  and  in  spite  of  those 
defects,  personally.  I  believe  the  charter 
should  be  adopted.  So  it  hardly  seems 
worth  while  to  go  elaborately  into  the 
particular  features  which  might  have 
been  bettered,  but  which  are  incorporated 
as  thev  are  and  stand  for  what  they  are." 
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POLITICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CITY  CHARTER 


The  third  of  the  City  Club  discussions 
on  the  salient  provisions  of  the  pending 
new  City  Charter  was  held  at  a  long- 
table  luncheon  on  Thursday,  June  27th. 
In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Hon. 
Morton  D.  Hull  acted  as  chairman.  The 
appointed  speakers  were  Hon.  James  M. 

.Kittleman,  Chainnan  of  the  House  com- 
mittee on  the  charter,  and  Mr.  Harold 
L.  Ickes.  Chairman  Hull  also  partici- 
pated in  the  discussion.  This  dealt  chiefly 
with  the  lack  of  provision  in  the  charter 
for  a  direct  primary  law  and  a  corrupt 

,  practices  act,  the  substitution  of  fifty 
wards,  with  one  alderman  to  a  ward,  for 
the  present  arrangement  of  thirty-five 
wards,  with  two  aldermen  to  a  ward, 
and  the  fixing  of  the  new  ward  bound- 
aries. Mr.  Ickes'  remarks  were  illus- 
trated' with  a  map  and  a  chart  which 
were  displayed  on  the  wall.  The  map 
showed  the  boundaries,  as  fixed  in  the 
charter,  for  the  fifty  new  wards,  and  the 
chart  showed  the  relative  registration  of 
these  wards.  The  map  and  chart  are 
reproduced  further  on  in  this  issue. 

Mr.  Kittleman    was    first    introduced, 
and  spoke  as  follows : 

Hon.  James  M.  Kittleman. 
"I  regret  very  much  that  of  late  there 
seems  to  be  a  desire  to  push  into  this 
charter  discussion  politics.  The  Charter 
Convention  itself  had  no  sign  of  partisan 
politics.  The  legislature,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  discussing  the  charter,  at  no 
time  showed  signs  of  partisan  politics. 
We  were  dependent  upon  the  votes  and 
efforts  of  Democrats  to  pass  the  charter, 
and  I  freely  give  them  credit  for  their 
loyalty  to  the  charter,  and  for  their  help 
in  passing  it.  I  also  speak  of  m,y  own 
party,  which  happened  to  be  in  power 
in  the  legislature,  and  state  that  I  think 
it  was  very  temperate  in  the  use  of  the 
political  power  it  had. 


"The  two  sections  naturally  involved 
in  this  discussion  are  those  providing 
for  the  method  and  manner  of  selecting 
condidates  for  ofiice,  and  for  the  divis- 
ion of  the  City  of  Chicago  into  fifty 
wards.  I  will  speak  of  the  method  of 
notninating  candidates  first. 

"The  members  of  the  Charter  Con- 
vention who  are  here  know  very  well 
the  method  of  procedure  that  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  discussion  of  questions'  in 
the  Convention,  and  of  this  particular 
section  providing  how  candidates  should 
be  nominated.  The  Comimittee  on  rules 
and  general  procedure  submitted  for 
discussion  the  proposition  that  all  candi- 
dates should  be  nominated  by  a  simple 
petition.  They  also  submitted  one  al- 
ternative,— that  candidates  should  be 
nominated  by  a  direct  primary  vote,  and 
a  second  alternative, — that  candidates 
should  be  selected  as  under  the  now 
present  law.     I  think  during    the    dis- 

.cussion  there  was  another  proposition 
made,  that  the  City  officers  proper 
should  be  nominated  by  direct  primary, 
and  the  aldermen  by  petition.  These 
were  the  various  views  held  in  the  con- 
vention when  the  members  discussed  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  office.  We 
arrived  at  conclusions  by  a  process  of 
elimination.  The  first  vote  eliminated 
the  alternative  that  the  method  should 
be  by  the  present  law.  The  first  alter- 
native was  then  carried — that  a  section 
should  be  worked  out  whereby  candidates 
should  be  nominated  by  a  direct  pri- 
mary.    There   was   quite    a    significant 

'  vote  taken  on  that  first  alternative.  If 
I  remember,  the  vote  was  44  to  4.  But 
I  contend  that  this  vote  did  not  repre- 
sent the  exact  thought  of  the  Charter 
Convention  as  to  the  two  methods  o£ 
nominating  candidates,  because  it  was; 
pretty  well  known  at  that  stage  that 
what  would  go  into  the  Charter  would 
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very  likely  be  the  present  primary  law, 
with  a  35  per  cent  plurality  to  nominate 
instead  of  a  majority  of  the  delegates 
as  was  provided  for  in  the  state  primary 
law.  It  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  the 
vote  represented  so  large  a  percentage 
of  the  Charter  Convention  as  being  in 
favor  of  nominating  candidates  by  a 
direct  plurality. 

"This  method  of  nominating  candi- 
dates went  into  the  charter,  and  went  to 
the  legislature.  I  think  the  best  was  got 
from  that  body  that  could  have  been 
got  under  all  the  circumstances.  I  am 
not  casting  any  reflections  on  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature,  but  it  did 
happen  that  the  House  practically  passed 
the  Chicago  charter  as  it  came  down, 
and  what  changes  were  made  were  made 
in  the  Senate.  Now,  here  was  the 
situation  at  Springfield  when  we  came  to 
discuss  the  prim,ary  law :  The  current 
talk  in  Springfield  was  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  carrying  in  its  pocket  a  de- 
cision that  had  knocked  out  the  primary 
law,  and  that  report  is  current  yet  and 
is  pretty  well  known.  They  argued : 
why  should  we  put  into  the  charter  this 
section  which  we  believed  was  already 
declared  unconstitutional  ?  The  result  of 
the  conference  was  the  conclusion  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  provide 
the  present  method  for  nominating 
candidates.  So  they  put  into  the  charter 
the  old  method. 

"Some  men  say  that  is  a  step  backward, 
and  I  am  not  saying  that  it  might  not 
have  been  better.  But  I  am  saying  to  this 
company  today  that  it  is  a  method  at 
least  that  we  had  tried,  and  that  has  been 
through  the  stress  of  a  good  many 
vigorous  campaigns,  notably  the  last  one. 
And,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  don't  hear  of 
anybody  challenging  the  nominees  that 
were  selected  in  the  last  fight  for  officers 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  or  at  any  other 
time  since  I  have  been  a  resident  of  this 
city.  So,  take  it  all  around,  and  under 
the  conditions  that  were  in  Springfield 
at  that  particular  timie,  with  the  thought 
that  possibly  the  primary  law  was  al- 
ready off  the  statute  books,  we  could  not 
do  much  better  than  put  into  the  charter 
the  old  method  of  nominating  candidates. 

"As  to  the  ward  divisions,  I  want  to  sav 
this:     So  far  as  I  was  personally  con- 


cerned I  had  no  part  at  any  time  with 
anybody  in  trying  to  fix  up  ward  lines 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  I  will  say 
further,  that  I  was  not  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  ward  lines  of  the  City  of 
Chicago.  My  position  was,  that  if  the 
leaders  of  the  parties  in  the  City  of 
Chicago  thought  it  best  and  wisest  to 
make  the  new  lines  at  Springfield,  and 
would  agree  upon  them,  that  would  sat- 
isfy me.  All  I  was  anxious  about  was 
that  they  should  not  transfer  ward  fights 
from/  Chicago  to  Springfield,  and  lay 
that  burden  upon  us  in  connection  with 
trying  to  get  through  the  charter.  That 
was  done  so  far  as  I  know. 

"Now  I  cannot  see  why  there  should  be 
any  great  grievance  at  the  division  of 
the  wards  in  the  city.  You  must  know 
that  if  you  have  a  city  as  large  as  Chi- 
cago, with  as  many  conflicting  interests, 
and  you  are  going  to  change  the  bound- 
aries from  35  to  50  wards,  with  all  the 
various  political  combinations  and  ward 
lines,  and  aldermen,  and  assemblymien, 
and  senators  and  senatorial  districts  to 
be  considered,  you  have  simply  a  compli- 
cation that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  handle  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  every- 
body satisfied.  And  the  fact  that  proves 
the  arrangement  to  be  as  nearly  fair  as 
could  have  been  made,  was  that  at 
Springfield  there  were  just  two  com- 
plaints about  the  division  of  this  city  in- 
to wards.  One  came  from  a  Republican 
and  one  from  a  Democrat.  One  fellow 
said  this :  'You  are  putting  me  in  a 
new  senatorial  district  where  I  have  just 
one  lone  delegate  and  taking  me  out  of 
a  senatorial  district  where  I  can  get  a 
majority  of  the  delegates.'  Now,  as  a 
practical  man,  I  don't  think  that  fellow 
is  to  be  so  seriously  blamed  if  he  was 
going  to  be  left  in  that  condition.  The 
other  man  wanted  the  ward  lines 
changed,  practically  for  the  same  rea- 
son. He  was  going  to  lose  some  dele- 
gates, and  more  than  he  thought  he  ought 
to  lose.  He  wanted  the  line  put  here  and 
the  other  fellows  put  it  there. 

"You  must  bear  in  mind,  as  I  think 
every  sensible  man  will,  that  there  never 
was  a  piece  of  legislation  at  Springfield 
open  to  as  many  points  of  attack  as  a 
piece  of  legislation  like  this  must  be. 
You  are  dealing  with  a  great  city,  with 
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all  its  departments,  with  all  its  various 
divisions  and  with  all  its  interests,  and 
if  a  man  wants  to  be  technical  he  can 
at  almost  any  point  attack  the  Chicago 
charter.  One  fellow  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee had  35  amlendments  to  make  to 
the  Chicago  charter.  Another  said  he 
had  42.  How  many  other  fellows  had 
amendments,  I  don't  know. 

"So  far  as  either  party  wanting  to  take 
any  advantage  through  this  charter;  T 
never  heard  any  such  charge  raised  in 
the  Charter  Convention.  I  never  heard 
it  raised  in  Springfield.  It  never  entered 
into  any  of  the  discussions  at  Springfield. 
We  were  all  of  us,  I  honestly  think,  try- 
ing— Democrats  and  Republicans — to 
get  Chicago  a  charter  that  would  help 
this  city  to  be  a  better  governed  city,  and, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  charter  should  not  have  the 
votes  of  the  people  of  this  city.  I  will 
also  make  this  statement:  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  possible  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  convince  the  Illinois  leg- 
islature again  that  Chicago  ought  to 
have  a  charter  with  as  much  home  rule 
and  as  much  power  as  are  given  in  this 
present  instrument." 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Mr. 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  whose  remarks  on  the 
redistricting  of  the  city  were  illustrated 
by  the  accompanying  map  and  chart. 
Mr.  Ickes  said : 

Mr.  Harold  L.  Ickes. 

"In  considering  the  political  aspects  of 
the  Charter  Act,  special  attention  should 
be  paid  to  Article  IV.,  which  divides  the 
city  into  fifty  new  wards  to  take  the  place 
of  the  thirty-five  present  wards.  This  ar- 
ticle also  increases  the  aldermanic  term 
from  two  to  four  years,  and  allows  only 
one  alderman  to  each  ward.  Section  7, 
Article  IV,  provides  that  'no  person  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  office  of  alderman  unless 
he  resides  within  the  ward  for  which 
he  is  elected.'  Section  3  decrees  that  'all 
wards  shall  be  of  compact  and  contig- 
uous territory,  and  as  nearly  as  practica- 
ble equal  to  each  other  in  population.' 

"Section  7,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  will 
have  the  effect  of  making  assurance 
doubly  sure  that  the  first  ward  shall  be- 
long to  its  present  owner,  his  successors 
and  assigns  forever. 


"But  of  far  more  practical  importance 
is  Section  2  of  this  article.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  legislature  in 
passing  a  home  rule  charter  would  not 
encroach  upon  such  a  purely  local  right 
as  that  of  fixing  ward  boundaries.  How- 
ever, not  only  did  the  legislature  see  fit 
to  redistrict  the  city,  but  Section  3  of 
the  article  provides  that  no  new  redis- 
tricting shall  be  made  until  1921.  In 
other  words,  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican politicians  in  whose  interest  and  at 
whose  behest  this  redistricting  was  done, 
are  to  be  so  intrenched  in  power  for  four- 
teen years  that  nothing  short  of  a  politi- 
cal upheaval  will  dislodge  them.  More- 
over, at  the  end  of  that  fourteen  years, 
unless  they  are  dislodged  in  the  mean- 
time, they  will  have  the  right  to  redis- 
trict again  in  their  own  interest.  To  be 
sure  this  same  Section  3  provides  that 
'all  wards  shall  be  of  compact  and  con- 
tiguous territory,  and  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable equal  to  each  other  in  population.' 
But  this  clause  offers  no  safeguard 
against  future  gerrymanders  in  view  of 
the  interpretation  that  the  legislature  has 
seen  fit  to  put  upon  it. 

"That  the  word  'practicable'  means 
'politically  practicable,'  may  be  gathered 
from  Aricle  IV  itself.  If  the  legislature 
had  really  intended  to  make  wards  equal 
in  population,  each  of  the  proposed  fifty 
new  wards  would  contain  an  average  of 
7,847  voters.  We  find,  however,  that 
three  of  of  the  new  wards  contain  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  voters,  six  more 
fall  below  6.000,  while  four  have  in  ex- 
cess of  11,000, 

"Moreover,  instead  of  the  disproportion 
in  respect  of  the  voting  population  being 
in  favor  of  the  outlying  wards,  where  the 
population  is  increasing  most  rapidly,  the 
reverse  is  generally  the  case.  Those  sec- 
tions of  the  city  which  are  already  over- 
crowded and  where  the  number  of  people 
is  likely  to  grow  less  on  account  of  the 
encroachments  of  business  upon  resi- 
dence property,  are  divided  into  compar- 
atively small  wards.  The  new  45th  and 
46th  wards,  occupying  the  territory  of 
the  present  9th  and  10th,  show  a  registra- 
tion respectively  of  6,243  and  6,638. 
West  of  them  the  new  50th  ward  has  a 
registration    of    7,317.      This    ward    is 
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growing  rapidly,  while  the  45th  and  46th 
are  at  a  standstill. 

"On  the  North  Side,  south  of  Lake 
View,  five  new  wards  are  created,  rang- 
ing in  registration  from  4,448  to  6,907, 
with  the  exception  of  the  21st  ward, 
which  has  8,837.  Here  again  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  rapid  or  material  in- 
creases in  population  as  compared  with 
the  wards  comprising  Lake  View,  of 
which  the  25th,  26th  and  27th  have  each 
over  9,000  voters  now.  Going  to  the 
Town  of  Lake  we  find  the  new  17th  ward 
with  4.577  voters  and  the  18th  with  12,- 
926. 

"Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
humor  of  the  phrase  'as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable equal  to  each  other  in  popula- 
tion,' as  used  in  Article  IV.,  Section  3. 
The  figures  quoted  show  not  only  how 
unfair  the  reapportionment  is,  as  applied 
to  conditions  today,  but  demonstrate  how 
grossly  unjust  it  will  become  in  many 
cases  in  a  few  years.  It  needs  no  son 
of  a  prophet  to  predict  that  before  1921 
three,  four,  or  even  five  voters  in  Lake 
Mew  or  Hyde  Park  will  have  only  as 
much  voice  in  electing  aldermen  as  one 
voter  in  the  Ghetto  wards  or  in  the  lodg- 
ing house  wards.  That  splendid  phrase 
in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  that 
'all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,'  as 
applied  to  Chicago  by  our  legislature, 
means  all  men  living  in  the  same  ward. 
As  applied  to  different  wards  it  probably 
will  mean  before  1921  that  one  man  in 
the  48th  ward  is  equal  to  five  men  in  the 
27th ;  or,  to  state  it  the  other  way,  that 
one  man  in  the  27th  is  equal  to  one-fifth 
of  a  man  in  the  48th  ward. 

"But  in  my  opinion  this  reapportion- 
ment, unfair  and  unjust  as  it  is  in  its 
discrimination  against  intelligent  and  in- 
dependent voters,  is  not  the  most  vital 
defect  in  Article  IV.  Nor  does  the  fact 
that  the  redistricting  of  a  city  that  is 
normally  safely  democratic  in  city  elec- 
tions, is  done  in  such  manner  as  to  give 
the  democrats  only  18  aldermen  out  of 
50,  on  the  basis  of  the  election  last  April, 
of  itself  justify  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed charter.  The  division  of  the  city 
into  50  wards,  however,  with  only  one 
alderman  from  each  ward  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  aldermanic  term  from  two 
to  four  years  are  changes  that  ought  to 


be  considered  most  seriously  before  this 
charter  is  adopted. 

"It  is  true  that  Chicago  needs  and  has 
long  wanted  "an  adequate  charter.  But 
it  is  just  as  true  that  Chicago  needs  and 
has  long  wanted  political  freedom.  The 
fight  for  that  political  freedom  has  been 
long  and  bitter  and  costly.  There  are 
those  who  hold  that  no  new  charter,  no 
matter  how  perfect  it  may  be,  can  be 
anything  but  a  stumbling  block  to  real 
municipal  progress  if,  instead  of  bring- 
ing political  freedom  in  its  wake,  it  serves 
to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  irrespon- 
sible political  boss  upon  the  city.  Chi- 
cago cannot  become  greater  materially 
or  morally  until  the  grip  of  the  political 
boss  is  loosened.  Administration,  as  a 
general  rule,  begins  and  ends  in  politics. 
Give  New  York  an  ideal  scheme  of  local 
self-government  under  present  political 
conditions  there  and  the  result  would 
still  be  Tammany.  But  give  New  York 
even  an  imperfect  and  incomplete  char- 
ter, at  the  same  time  taking  from  Tam- 
many Hall  and  giving  to  the  people  the 
power  to  nominate  and  elect  their  own 
officials,  and  the  result  will  be  not  only 
good  administration,  but,  as  a  result  of 
that  good  administration,  increased  pow- 
ers of  self-government  from  the  state. 

"The  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  a 
political  subdivision  may  be  controlled  by 
the  gang  politician  depends  largely  upon 
the  size  of  the  subdivision.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  even  the  greyest  of  wolves 
will  have  comparatively  slight  trouble  in 
dominating  a  small  ward.  His  difficul- 
ties will  increase  just  in  proportion  as 
the  boundaries  of  his  ward  are  enlarged. 
Politicians  of  the  worst  type  can  often 
control  their  wards ;  less  often  they  can 
have  themselves  elected  to  the  state  leg- 
islature ;  rarely  will  they  even  dare  to 
run  for  office  in  their  congressional  dis- 
tricts or  in  the  city  or  county  at  large, 
and  never  will  they  venture  to  aspire  to 
political  preferment  in  respect  of  the 
whole  state  or  nation,  unless  indeed  the 
state  itself  be  small  and  compact  like 
Rhode  Island  or  Delaware. 

"One  of  our  own  ward  bosses  illus- 
trates this  theory  perfectly.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  defeat  him  in  his 
own  ward.  He  can  even  be  elected  State 
Senator  from  his  senatorial  district.    But 
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although  his  congressional  district  is 
overwhehiiingly  democratic,  he  has  been 
defeated  when  lie  ran  for  congress.  What 
would  happen  to  him  if  he  should  aspire 
to  run  for  mayor  or  governor,  must  be 
left  to  the  imagination. 

"The  danger  then  is  that  this  redistrict- 
ing  of  the  city  into  50  comparatively 
small  wards  will  result  in  making  it  eas- 
ier for  the  machine  politician  to  control. 
We  should  not  reassure  ourselves  on  the 
theory  that  only  in  the  so-called  tough 
wards  need  we  fear  unfortunate  results. 
Anyone  at  all  conversant  with  political 
conditions  in  our  so-called  respectable 
wards  knows  that  even  there  the  roots 
of  the  organization  reach  down  to  the 
house  of  prostitution,  the  tough  saloon 
and  the  gambling  hell.  Even  in  some  of 
those  sections  of  Chicago  which  we  are 
fond  of  regarding  as  the  best,  ward  and 
precinct  leaders  are  often  just  as  unscru- 
pulous and  dangerous  as  corresponding 
leaders  in  confessedly  tough  wards.  The 
only  difference  in  results  lies  in  the  fact 
that  wholesome  restraints  are  imposed 
upon  the  tough  politician  in  the  decent 
ward  that  are  not  imposed  in  the  tough 
ward.  These  restraints  will  be  sadly 
strained,  if  not  broken  altogether,  in 
many  instances,  by  giving  the  profes- 
sional ward  politician  a  small  territory 
that  he  can  more  easily  control  than  a 
larger  one  ;  by  giving  the  people  only  one 
alderman  to  choose  from  each  ward ;  and 
by  increasing  the  aldermanic  term  to 
four  years — a  long  time  for  an  elective 
legislative  official  to  have  before  render- 
ing an  account  to  his  constituency. 

"We  have  seemed  rather  to  take  it  for 
granted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
ends  of  good  government  will  be  sub- 
served by  having  only  one  alderman  from 
each  ward  and  by  electing  him  for  four 
years.  At  the  same  time  we  boast  the 
highest  class  city  council  of  any  first-rate 
municipality  in  the  country.  If  our  boast 
is  a  proper  one,  why  such  a  radical 
change  in  the  method  of  choosing  our 
council  ? 

"There  is  no  objection  to  reducing  the 
number  of  aldermen  to  50,  but  they 
should  then  be  selected  two  each  from 
25  wards.  The  advantages  of  such  a  sys- 
tem appear  to  me  to  be  obvious  :  A  can- 
didate would  have  to  appeal  to  a  larger 


constituency  and  therefore  one  more  dif- 
ficult to  please;  combinations  between 
different  aspirants  in  various  sections  of 
the  ward  would  tend  to  give  the  voters 
opportunity  to  weed  out  undesirable  can- 
didates at  the  primary  elections  and  give 
them  more  voice  in  selecting  candidates ; 
it  would  be  more  difficult  for  the  ward 
boss  to  nominate,  elect  and  control  two 
aldermen  than  one  alone  ;  the  competition 
between  the  tw'o  for  the  approval  of  their 
constituency  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  ward  and  of  the  city. 

"The  argument  that  the  system  of  hav- 
ing two  aldermen  from  each  ward  is  bad 
because  it  results  in  divided  responsibil- 
ity does  not  strike  me  as  having  much 
force.  Aldermen  are  elected  to  legislate, 
and  each  must  stand  or  fall  upon  his  rec- 
ord as  a  legislator.  He  could  not  divide 
this  responsibility  with  his  colleague  even 
if  he  would.  This  argument  is  usually 
brought  forth  by  those  who  seem  to  think 
that  upon  an  alderman  devolves  an  abso- 
lute duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  streets 
and  alleys  of  his  ward  are  kept  clean.  But 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  only 
are  an  alderman's  duties  primarily  legis- 
lative and  not  executive,  but  that  there 
are  executive  officials  to  be  held  to 
account  for  the  bad  physical  condition  of 
any  part  of  the  city. 

"I  have  already  pointed  to  the  four 
years'  term  for  aldermen  as  one  of  the 
dangerous  provisions  of  the  charter  bill. 
While  it  is  not  advisable  to  make  the 
term  too  short,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  longer  the  term  of  a  public  offi- 
cial the  less  sense  does  he  have  of  respon- 
sibility to  the  people.  The  longer  term 
makes  it  easier  for  the  incumbent  to  keep 
control  of  the  political  situation  in  his 
ward.  The  public  memory  is  short  at 
best  and  a  clever  grey  wolf  can  give  the 
impression  of  serving  the  people's  inter- 
est w^hile  regarding  only  his  own.  More- 
over, an  alderman  who  w'as  'on  the 
make'  could  be  content  to  retire  on  the 
pickings  of  four  full  years  and  to  that 
end  might  devote  his  energies  entirely 
to  making  all  he  could  during  that  period. 

"The  failure  of  the  legislature  to  in- 
corporate the  section  on  corrupt  practices 
as  recommended  by  the  charter  conven- 
tion, was  also  in  the  interest  of  corrupt 
politics  and  the  gang  politician  who  alone 
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could  object  to  laws  providing  for  pub- 
licity of  campaign  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures and  to  penalties  imposed  for  bar- 
tering public  offices.  It  would  be  a  salu- 
tary thing  for  any  community  to  prevent 
such  scandals  as  occurred  in  Chicago  last 
spring  in  respect  of  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  both  the  big  parties.  Failure  to 
prevent  such  practices,  by  proper  legisla- 
tion, shows  not  only  what  a  grip  the  pol- 
itician has  upon  our  institutions,  but  indi- 
cates his  intention  to  keep  that  grip  by 
fair  means  or  by  foul. 

"And  yet  after  all  that  has  been  urged 
against  the  charter  act  on  account  of  the 
manner  it  has  flouted  the  people  in  the 
interest  of  the  politician  it  might  still  be 
an  acceptable  instrument  if  it  only  gave 
the  people  the  power  to  control  nomina- 
tions and  elections.  The  charter  conven- 
tion in  Chapter  III  of  Article  2  of  the 
bill  it  presented  to  the  legislature  pro- 
vided for  direct  primaries.  But  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  legislature  made 
quick  shift  of  that  chapter,  substituting 
for  it  our  present  archaic  system  of  pri- 
maries, by  means  of  which  the  politicians 
have  been  able  to  date  to  perpetuate 
themselves  in  power.  It  is  probably  a 
matter  for  self-congratulation,  however, 
that  the  legislature  did  not  see  fit  to  im- 
pose upon  us  the  fake  direct  primary  law 
that  obtains  in  the  state  at  large. 

"While  certain  earnest  proponents  of 
the  charter,  like  Prof.  Merriam,  regret 
the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  give  us  a 
proper  and  adequate  primary  law,  they 
assert  that,  under  .Section  4  of  Article  V, 
the  city  council  is  given  certain  powers 
to  amend  the  charter  which  include  the 
power  to  amend  the  sections  relating  to 
primary  elections.  Inasmuch  as  the 
power  to  pass  a  primary  law  is  a  power 
of  general  legislation  belonging  to  the 
legislature  itself,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  courts  would  hold  that  the  power 
to  amend  the  charter  in  this  respect  did 
not  pass  under  the  section  in  question. 
But  even  if  the  council  under  Article 
V,  Section  4,  had  the  clear  legal  right  to 
pass  a  direct  primary  law,  it  would  be  a 
hopeless  task  to  get  such  a  law  through 
the  City  Council  as  it  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted. And  even  Prof.  Merriam  holds 
out  no  hope  that  when  the  system  of  four- 
year   aldermen    becomes   efifective,    if   it 
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ever  does  become  effective,  there  will  be 
any  chance  of  getting-  a  direct  primary 
act  through  the  City  Council. 

"In  addition  to  throwing  out  the  corrupt 
practices  act  and  the  direct  primary  law 
as  prepared  by  the  charter  convention, 
the  legislature  also  restored  the  party  cir- 
cle after  it  had  been  partly  eliminated.  It 
refused  to  change  the  date  of  the  munic- 
ipal courts  elections  from  November  to 
June  and  to  extend  civil  service  to  the 
employes  of  the  municipal  courts.  It 
also  made  the  entire  school  system  an 
adjunct  to  the  political  machine  by  giv- 
ing the  mayor  the  right  to  remove  mem- 
bers at  any  time,  thus  effectually  destroy- 
ing any  independent  powerthat  the  trus- 
tees might  have. 

"There  are  those,  nevertheless,  who 
would  persuade  us  that  the  charter  act  as 
passed  by  the  legislature  is  in  effect  the 
draft  as  adopted  by  the  charter  conven- 
tion. How  far  such  an  assertion  is  wide 
of  the  mark,  may  be  gathered  both  from 
Prof.  Merriam's  analysis  and  from  a 
comparison  of  the  political  aspects  of  the 
act  with  the  political  aspects  of  the  char- 
ter draft.  Such  a  statement  is  an  affront 
to  our  intelligence  and  does  not  deceive 
even  the  man  who  makes  it. 

"The  question  then  to  be  considered  is 
whether  the  voters  of  Chicago  should 
accept  this  charter  notwithstanding  its 
defects  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
appears  to  deliver  us  bound  hand  and 
foot  into  the  power  of  the  professional 
politician ;  whether  we  should  thank- 
fully take  the  quarter  loaf  that  has  been 
tossed  to  us  in  the  hope  that  our  com- 
plaisance may  result  in  the  conferring  of 
additional  favors  in  the  future;  or 
whether  we  should  defeat  this  instru- 
ment, in  the  hope  and  belief  that  the 
right  kind  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  of 
the  State  will  result  in  a  charter  more 
nearly  approaching  what  we  want.  Much 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  either  side  of  this 
proposition,  but  even  if  we  shall  decide 
that  on  the  whole  it  is  advisable  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain  and  accept  the 
charter,  we  should  not  blink  the  fact  that 
as  the  result  we  must  either  submit 
tamely  to  our  bosses  or  begin  all  over 
again  the  fight  for  political  freedom  that 
we  have  been  waging  vigorously  for  a 
decade.     And  a  new  fight  would  have  to 


be  against  even  heavier  odds  than  is  our 
present  struggle,  with  the  bosses  in- 
trenched in  power  behind  this  instrument 
that  is  supposed  to  give  us  home  ride, 
l)ut  which  in  its  political  aspects  is  a 
boss  rule  charter  sought  to  be  imposed 
upon  Chicago  by  an  unsavory  alliance 
consisting  of  a  dominant  republican  and 
a  minority  democratic  faction. 

"Nor  should  we  be  deceived  by  the 
argument  that  we  can  later  have  this 
charter  amended  to  suit  our  tastes.  That 
is  the  same  plea  we  hear  in  every  political 
campaign:  '\"ote  for  our  party  candi- 
date although  he  is  not  a  fit  and  proper 
candidate  and  the  next  time  we  will  do 
better.'  The  result  is  that  we  too  often 
only  aid  in  strengthening  the  party  ma- 
chine to  such  an  extent  that  the  'next 
time'  we  are  offered  even  worse  candi- 
dates. No,  if  this  charter  appears  to  be 
unsuitable  or  dangerous,  we  should  vote 
it  down  and  trust  to  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois to  give  us  a  bona  fide  home  rule 
charter,  the  politicians  and  the  legislature 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  For  my 
part  I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  right 
thinking  people  of  this  state,  if  appealed 
to  directly  instead  of  through  the  politi- 
cians, will  do  Chicago  any  less  than  full 
and  complete  justice." 

The  chairman  then  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  from  the  floor,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  volunteer, 
spoke  as  follows : 

Hon.  Morton  D.  Hull. 

"I  remember  a  statement  in  one  of  the 
political  writings  of  Gladstone,  'Kin  Be- 
yond the  Seas,'  in  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  that  it  was  the 
greatest  piece  of  work  ever  struck  off 
at  any  one  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose 
of  man.  That  was  an  after-judgment, 
made,  of  course,  after  many  years  of  ex- 
perience with  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  But  every  student  of  his- 
torv  knows  that  at  the  time  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was 
adopted  it  was  an  arguable  proposition, 
that  there  were  many  people  who  ob- 
jected to  it,  that  many  months  passed  be- 
fore the  constitution  was  accepted  by  all 
the  confederated  colonies  necessary  to 
make  it  an  effective  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment.    It  was  a  compromise,  and  as 
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you  all  know,  one  of  the  compromises  that 
afterward  brought  trouble  was  that  with 
regard  to  representation  in  Congress,  by 
which  the  slave  population  of  the  South 
gave  a  representation  in  Congress. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gladstone  commended 
it  as  one  of  the  greatest  political  instru- 
ments ever  created,  and  I  commend  this 
suggestion  to  you  in  considering  the 
Chicago  Charter.  Every  instrument  that 
comes  out  of  a  conglomerate  body  has 
to  be  a  compromise,  and  among  the  fac- 
tors that  have  to  be  recognized  in  mak- 
ing compromises  are  men  themselves,  the 
political  ambitions  of  men,  their  political 
aspirations.  This  I  think  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  ward  redistricting.  I  think 
there  were  many  men  in  the  general  as- 
sembly who  regretted  it.  Personally  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  I  expressed  my  opinion  that  it  was 
a  great  mistake.  But  when  you  consider 
vour  vote  on  the  Chicago  Charter  it 
seems  to  me  the  question  should  be,  not 
what  are  the  defects  of  the  Chicago  Char- 
ter, but  what  are  its  good  features,  and 
the  comparison  that  should  be  made  is, 
how  efifective  will  it  be  in  comparison 
with  the  present  charter  of  the  City  of 
Chicago. 

"Now,  as  to  the  political  features.  Mr. 
Ickes  says  much  about  bosses  and  the 
tying  up  of  the  city  to  the  bosses.  I  be- 
lieve I  can  quote  him  exactly :  'Our  po- 
litical parties,'  he  says,  'are  what  our  po- 
litical bosses  make  them.'  I  challenge 
that  statement.  I  think  our  political 
parties  are  what  the  people  make 
them,  and  the  people  get  just  about  the 
representation  in  the  state  legislature 
which  they  are  entitled  to.  One  ward  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  says  Mr.  Ickes,  has 
sent  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  a  so- 
called  boss,  back  to  the  Council  chamber 
repeatedly,  and  has  also  sent  the  same 
man  to  the  State  Legislature.  Now  who 
sent  him  there?  It  was  the  people  who 
sent  him  there — the  people  of  that  dis- 
trict. We  worship  'The  People,'  but 
it  was  the  people  who  sent  that  man 
there,  and  the  people  generally  get  just 


about  what  their  political  interest  or  po- 
litical indifference  entitles  them  to 

"I  want  to  comment  on  one  thing  more, 
and  that  is  Article  V.  That  is  the  article 
which  gives  great  powers  to  the  City  of 
Chicago.  In  my  judgment  if  the  charter 
is  rejected  in  .September  it  will  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  get  another  charter  with 
like  provision  in  it  without  paying  a 
price,  and  that  price  will  be  the  restric- 
tion of  the  representation  of  Cook  County 
in  the  General  Assembly.  It  was  only 
by  a  fortunate  conjunction  of  things  that 
it  was  possible  to  get  it  through  at  this 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
Local  Option  bill,  as  you  know,  was  there 
and  needed  votes.  The  charter  bill  was 
there  and  needed  votes,  and  there  was  a 
combination  of  forces.  The  charter  bill 
got  through  the  Senate  by  just  exactly 
the  constitutional  majority,  without  a 
vote  to  spare.  In  the  House  it  had  sev- 
enty-one votes  when  the  roll  was  first 
called  and  needed  seventy-seven.  The 
announcement  of  the  roll  call  was  sus- 
pended until  nine  more  votes  were  se- 
cured. It  received,  therefore,  only  eighty 
votes,  three  more  than  a  constitutional 
majority.  I  think  that  fact  ought  to  be 
considered  by  the  voters  of  Chicago.  If 
they  reject  this  charter  and  go  back  again 
for  another  charter,  if  they  want  a  grant 
of  power  such  as  is  contained  in  Article 
v.,  they  will  probably  have  to  pay  a  price 
for  it,  and  that  price  will  be  a  pemianent 
restriction  of  the  representation  of  Cook 
County  in  the  General  Assembly.  In 
other  words,  there  will  have  to  be  a 
compromise,  but  that  compromise  will 
be  with  interests  outside  the  city  of 
Chicago.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I 
didn't  come  expecting  to  speak,  but  I 
have  done  so  because  I  think  that  though 
there  may  be  weak  places  in  the  charter 
which  we  would  like  to  see  improved,  we 
must  remember,  in  considering  how  to 
vote,  that  the  charter  was  a  compromise, 
as  all  charters  must  be." 

Another  invitation  was  given  by  the 
chair  for  remarks  from  the  floor,  but  no 
one  volunteered  and  the  meeting  was 
declared  adjourned. 
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THE  PEOPLE'S  LOBBY 


Despite  the  warm  season,  the  Pubhc 
Affairs  Committee  arranged  for  an  ad- 
dress before  the  City  CUib  at  knicheon, 
Tuesday,  July  30,  on  "The  People's 
Lobby."  This  is  an  agency  which  was 
organized  last  year  at  Washington  for 
collecting  and  disseminating  information 
concerning  national  legislation  and  con- 
cerning the  official  acts  and  votes  of 
Congressmen.  The  address  was  given 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Hardee,  executive 
officer  of  the  People's  Lobby. 

Mr.  George  E.  Cole,  president  of  the 
Legislative  Voters'  League,  and  Mr. 
Towner  K.  Webster,  president  of  the 
City  Club  during  the  year  1905,  are 
members  of  the  Governing  Committee 
of  the  People's  Lobby.  Mr.  Cole  was 
present  at  the  luncheon  and  followed  Mr. 
Hardee  with  brief  remarks.  Mr.  Hardee 
was  introduced  by  President  Elting  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Theodore  Hardee. 

"I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  tell 
you  something  of  the  aims  and  meth- 
ods of  the  People's  Lobby,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  our  Governing  Commit- 
tee warmly  appreciates  your  courtesy  in 
according  me  this  privilege. 

"The  purpose  of  the  People's  Lobby 
is  to  foster  a  wider  knowledge  of  all 
national  legislative  matters. 

"The  function  of  the  People's  Lobby, 
as  provided  in  its  constitution,  includes : 

"  'i.  The  collection  and  dissemination 
of  information  regarding  national  legis- 
lation, and  the  attitude  of  Congress 
thereon. 

"  '2.  The  keeping  of  an  accurate  rec- 
ord of  the  official  acts  and  votes  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  together  with  other 
information  pertinent  to  their  official 
records,  and  securing  for  them  the  wid- 
est possible  publicity.' 

"The  People's  Lobby  relies  on  pub- 
licitv. 


"In  a  legislative  government  surely  the 
work  of  the  legislators  should  not  be 
carried  on  in  the  dark.  The  People's 
Tvobby  seeks  to  throw  a  white  light  into 
the  committee  rooms  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  into  the  House  and  Senate  cham- 
bers. 

"There  will  be  nothing  hysterical  or 
sensational  in  this  important  work.  We 
deal  only  in  the  plain  facts — in  all  the 
facts. 

"There  will  be  nothing  of  the  par- 
tisan. We  assume  that  differences  of 
opinion  ought  to  be  honest  and  above- 
board,  and  that  there  should  be  an  end 
to  the  'joker'  and  to  all  misleading  leg- 
islation. 

"The  honest,  independent  Senator  or 
Representative  has  the  support  of  the 
People's  Lobby.  Precisely  as  it  will 
publish  through  the  medium  of  the  press 
and  the  magazines,  and  in  its  own  re- 
ports, the  truth  about  bad  men  and  bad 
measures,  so  also  it  will  publish  the  real 
facts  about  good  men  and  good  meas- 
ures. 

"Who  are  behind  this  movement? 

"In  the  selection  of  the  Governing 
Committee  the  primary  idea  has  been  to 
secure  such  men  as  would  command  the 
confidence  of  the  people  at  large.  The 
standards  have  been  courage,  honesty 
and  efficiency.  The  choice  has  been 
made  with  the  idea  of  securing  a  repre- 
sentative committee.  There  are  men  of 
varying  points  of  view.  Some  may  be 
inclined  toward  radicalism ;  others  may 
be  classed  as  conservative,  but  all  are 
united  in  a  common  purpose.  As  organ- 
ized, the  Governing  Committee  of  the 
People's  Lobby  can  'get  together,'  and 
can  stand  on  such  a  platform  as  is  com- 
prised in  the  following  words  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt : 

"  'Needed  reform  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  moderate  men,  the  plain  men  who 
do  not  wish  anything  hysterical  or  dan- 
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geroiis,  but  who  do  intend  to  deal  in 
resolute  common  sense  fashion  with  the 
real  and  great  evils  of  the  present  sys- 
tem.' 

"The  committee  which  controls  the 
People's  Lobby,  ultimately  to  consist  of 
thirty  members,  now  includes  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Edward  R.  Alexander,  Washington, 
D.  C,  attorney  at  law. 

"Robert  M.  Allen,  Lexington,  Ky., 
secretary  Association  of  State  and  Na- 
tional  Food  and  Dairy  Department. 

"Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Boston,  lawyer, 
and  head  of  the  Public  Franchise 
League. 

"Samuel  L.  Clemens  ('Mark  Twain'), 
Xew  York  City. 

"Everett  Colby,  Newark,  N.  J.,  mem- 
ber State  Senate. 

"George  E.  Cole,  Chicago,  president 
Legislative  \"oter's  League. 

"Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  author  and  professor  of 
the  Catholic  University. 

"Francis  J.  Heney,  San  Francisco,  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  attorney  general  of 
the  United  States  in  Oregon  land  fraud 
cases ;  also,  special  prosecutor  in  San 
Francisco  'graft  investigation.' 

"Frederic  C.  Howe,  Cleveland,  law- 
yer, author  and  member  of  State  Sen- 
ate. 

"William  D.  Hoard,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis.,  ex-governor ;  publisher  'Hoard's 
Dairyman' ;  president  Northwestern 
Dairymen's  Association,  of  Farmers' 
National  Congress,  and  of  the  National 
Dairy  Union. 

"Homer  Folks,  New  York  City,  editor 
'Charities'  and  ex-commissioner  public 
charities,  city  of  New  York. 

"Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Denver,  presiding 
judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

"Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Philadel- 
phia, secretary  National  Child  Labor 
Committee. 

"Vance  C.  McCormick,  ex-mayor  of 
Harrisburg,   Pa. 

"John  Mitchell,  Indianapolis,  presi- 
dent L^nited  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

"Henry  Beach  Needham,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  journalist. 

"James  Bronson  Re}nolds,  New  York 
City,  joint  author  Neill-Reynolds  meat 
inspection  report. 

"Lincoln    Stefifens,    New    York    City, 


author    and    associate    editor    'American 
Magazine.' 

"Mark  Sullivan,  Xew  York  City,  asso- 
ciate editor  'Collier's  Weekly.' 

"Towner  K.  Webster,  Chicago,  manu- 
facturer, and  chairman  finance  commit- 
tee Legislative  Voters'  League. 

"I'enjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  ])resident  University  of  California. 

"William  Allen  White,  Emporia, 
Kan.,  author  and  editor  'The  Emporia 
Gazette.' 

"Brand    Whitlock,    author,    mayor    of       | 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

"The  People's  Lobby  has  its  head- 
(|uarters  in  the  Munsey  building  at 
Washington.  This  bureau  is  equipped 
for  careful,  constructive  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  secretary. 

"In  what  way  are  the  people  to  be 
])rotected  ? 

"Theoretically,  the  members  of  Con- 
gress themselves  form  the  people's  lobby. 
But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  people 
are  not  adequately  represented  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  in- 
terests of  the  people  are  often  neglected 
- — sometimes  as  much  through  careless- 
ness as  with  intent.  What  can  the  peo- 
ple do  about  it?  Elect  new  members  of 
Congress  who  will  be  representative  of 
the  people?  Yes.  But  it  takes  time  to 
overthrow  a  machine.  The  substitution 
of  independent  for  subservient  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  is  a  slow  process. 
It  should  go  steadily  on.  But,  as  an  im- 
mediate safeguard  to  popular  govern- 
ment— as  a  factor  in  achieving  govern- 
ment of  and  by  the  people — there  should 
be  maintained  at  Washington  a  national, 
non-partisan  organization,  independent 
of  concentrated  capital  and  organized 
labor,  established  to  further  in  a  prac- 
tical, effective  way  legislation  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  people,  and  to  ex- 
pose and  defeat  misleading,  special  and 
vicious  legislation. 

"Call  it  a  bureau  of  congressional  in- 
formation, or  a  department  of  legislative 
inquiry,  or  by  what  name  seems  most 
fitting.  But  it  will  be  popularly  known 
as  the  People's  Lobby. 

"With  the  aid  of  competent  legal 
counsel,  the  People's  Lobby  will  exam- 
ine all  public  bills  and  resolutions  in- 
troduced in  Congress  ;  report  thereon  ; 
forward  such  reports  to  the  committees 
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of  Congress,  and  give  the  same  publicity 
through  the  press. 

"In  this  way  every  measure  whicii 
concerns  the  pubHc  will  be  exposed  to 
the  light.  If  placed  on  the  statute  books 
there  will  be  small  doubt  of  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation,  and  far  less  spec- 
ulation as  to  the  effect  of  the  law.  Mem- 
bers will  not  then  be  able  to  plead  ig- 
norance as  an  excuse  for  giving  their 
approval  to  bad  bills.  As  it  is  now, 
many  an  innocent-reading  bill  comes  out 
of  the  legislative  hopper  and,  when  too 
late,  honest  members  of  Congress  learn 
that  the  measure  is  'loaded.' 

"Just  as  surely  the  People's  Lobby  will 
train  its  guns  on  demagogic  legislation. 
In  the  popular  outcry  against  the  legis- 
lative encroachments  of  special  interests, 
the  voice  of  the  demagogue  is  always 
the  loudest.  The  People's  Lobby  will 
protest  against  the  enactment  of  reform 
measures  so  sweeping  that,  not  only 
would  they  fail  to  correct  the  evils  under 
fire,  but  such  legislation  would  work 
positive  injury  to  the  country  and  to  its 
institutions. 

"The  People's  Lobby  will  follow  the 
work  of  the  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives ;  scrutin- 
ize all  amendments ;  fix  the  responsibility 
for  changes  made  in  bills,  for  delay  in 
considering  and  failure  in  reporting 
proper  measures,  and  for  the  favorable 
reporting  of  questionable  measures. 

"The  work  of  Congress  is  largely 
done  in  committees,  and  it  is  there  that 
the  searchlight  should  be  thrown. 

"As  our  Governing  Committee  will  be 
composed  of  men  representing  all  par- 
ties, the  tariff  is  not  one  of  those  ques- 
tions on  which  the  organization  could 
or  would  align  itself — either  with  the 
side  of  high  protection  or  of  tariff  for 
revenue  only.  But  it  would  be  entirely 
within  our  province  to  hunt  out  and  ex- 
pose tariff  schedules  which,  under  the 
guise  of  protection,  in  reality  were  a 
basis  for  graft. 

"The  People's  Lobby  will  follow  the 
course  of  all  bills  after  their  emergence 
from  committee,  fixing  the  responsibility 
for  delay  in  considering  popular  meas- 
ures, or  for  the  defeat  of  the  same,  and 
also  fixing  the  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
vancing of  vicious  measures,  or  for  their 
enactment  into  law. 


"The  People's  Lobby  had  its  incep- 
tion in  the  brain  of  Henry  Beach  Need- 
ham,  a  young  journalist  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  whose  father  is  president  of 
George  Washington  University  there. 
Shortly  before  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress Mr.  Needham  persuaded  'Suc- 
cess' to  father  the  movement  and,  with 
his  active  and  enthusiastic  aid,  that  en- 
terprising magazine  undertook  its  or- 
ganization with  such  vigor  and  earnest- 
ness that  the  People's  Lobby  soon  be- 
came an  established  fact.  Its  officers 
are  Mark  Sullivan,  president ;  James 
Bronson  Reynolds,  chairman  executive 
committee  ;  Edward  R.  Alexander,  treas- 
urer, and  Henry  Beach  Needham,  secre- 
tary. 

"The  prospect  that  there  would  be  lit- 
tle legislation  of  importance  at  that  ses- 
sion was  one  of  the  reasons  that  led  the 
Governing  Committee  to  adopt  a  very 
conservative  course  for  the  session.  It 
was  decided  to  indorse  no  bills,  but  to 
confine  the  activities  of  the  Washington 
bureau  to  a  careful  examination  of  the 
work  of  Congress,  for  the  main  purpose 
of  devising  a  comprehensive  system  of 
records  of  Senators  and  Representatives. 

"In  the  preliminary  announcement  of 
the  purpose  of  the  organization  this 
promise  was  made  :  'There  will  be  noth- 
ing sensational  or  hysterical  in  this  im- 
portant work.  The  People's  Lobby  will 
deal  only  in  the  plain  facts — in  all  the 
facts.'  There  has  been  no  deviation 
from  this  promise.  The  work  has  pro- 
ceeded quietly  and  has  been  faithfully 
performed. 

"The  official  records  of  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  for  the  second  session  of  the 
Fifty-ninth  Congress  are  now  complete, 
and  may  be  consulted  at  any  time  by 
members  of  the  People's  Lobby.  By 
these  records  one  is  able  to  learn  just 
how  Congress  spent  its  time ;  what  pro- 
portion of  the  session  was  devoted  to 
the  business  of  legislation — to  perfecting 
bills — and  what  portion  to  oratory. 
Every  important  act  of  each  Senator 
and  Representative  is  noted,  together 
with  every  opinion  of  general  interest 
expressed.  The  attitude  of  Congress 
toward  a  general  subject  of  legislation 
is  available,  as  well  as  the  course  of  a 
bill — what  members  of  Congress  aided 
its    passage ;    what    members    were    ob- 
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slructionists  ;  what  members  ciuleavoreJ 
to  strengthen  its  provisions,  and  what 
members  sought  by.  vicious  amendments, 
or,  more  subtly,  by  the  use  of  the  'joker,' 
to  weaken  or  emasculate  the  measure. 
All  of  this  information,  or  any  of  it,  is 
to  be  had  by  members  of  the  People's 
Lobby  if  they  address  the  secretary,  stat- 
ing plainly  just  what  data  is  required. 
Letters  of  inquiry  should  be  as  specific 
as  possible. 

"As  far  as  the  active  work  of  the 
People's  Lobby  for  the  last  session  of 
Congress  is  concerned,  it  can  be  said, 
without  exaggeration,  that  every  move 
made  by  the  organization  met  with  ap- 
proval, and  that  success  attended  every 
effort  to  kill  bad  legisl'ation  and  to  fur- 
ther legislation  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  people.  Thus  the  People's  Lobby 
has  earnecl  and  has  secured  a  reputation 
for  reliability  which  will  be  of  great 
value  in  the  future. 

"A  high  government  official,  familiar 
with  the  purpose  and  work  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Lobby,  has  made  reference  to  it  as 

"  'An  organization  which  I  regard  not 
only  as  having  done  peculiarly  good 
work  this  year,  but  as  having  within  it 
the  possibility  of  doing  very  much  great- 
er work  in  the  future  in  the  way  of  giv- 
ing absolutely  straight,  fearless  and  inde- 
pendent account  of  and  judgment  upon 
what  was  done  by  the  servants  of  the 
public  in  Washington.' 

"No  statement  could  better  express,  in 
succinct  form,  the  function  of  this  non- 
partisan movement  to  focus  public  atten- 
tion more  directly  on  the  affairs  of 
Congress  and  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments. It  is  a  national  intelligence  of- 
fice, whose  sole  aim  is  to  let  in  the  light. 
that  the  people  of  the  country  may  be 
able  to  judge  wisely  of  legislation  and 
legislators,  of  administration  and  execu- 
tive officers. 

"With  all  the  talk  about  the  changed 
attitude  of  the  railroads  toward  the  Fed- 
eral government — owing,  it  is  argued,  to 
the  two-cent  fare  bills  passed  by  various 
States — it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
railroad  lobby  was  never  more  active 
than  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
Heedless  of  the  appalling  list  of  railroad 
accidents,  the  railroad  lobbyists  sought 
by  every  means  to  emasculate  the  Hours 
of    Service    bill,    designed    for   the    pro- 


tection of  the  traveling  public,  as  w'ell  as 
for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  employe. 
Likewise,  they  fought  all  efforts  to  re- 
duce railway  mail  pay,  which  has  not 
been  changed  in  about  thirty  years.  The 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads,  among  other  cuts,  proposed  to 
alter  the  system  of  mail  weighings  in 
one  respect,  h'or  a  long  period  the  prac- 
tice had  been,  in  effect,  to  weigh  the 
mails  for  seven  days  a  week  and  then, 
by  some  strange  reasoning,  to  divide  by 
six,  instead  of  by  seven.  This  practice, 
it  is  estimated,  has  cost  the  government 
about  forty  million  dollars.  The  pro- 
posed change  was  eliminated  from  the 
Post  Oflice  Appropriation  bill  in  the 
House  on  a  point  of  order,  raised  by  a 
railroad  Congressman  from  Iowa.  Sena- 
tor LaFollette  succeeded  in  restoring  it 
in  the  Senate,  but  it  was  knocked  out  in 
conference,  through  the  influence  of  the 
railroad  lobb}'.  Before  leaving  the  Post 
Office  Department,  however.  Postmaster 
General  Cortelyou,  by  executive  order, 
changed  the  divisor,  thus  saving  the  gov- 
ernment five  million  dollars  per  year. 

"The  story  of  the  Llours  of  Service 
bill  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  effort  to  reduce  railway  mail,  indi- 
cate very  clearly  how  active  are  the  lob- 
bies of  special  interests.  It  is  also  a 
fact  that,  although  the  Pure  Food  bill, 
thanks  to  an  aroused  public  sentiment, 
w'as  got  through  the  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress in  the  long  session,  after  being- 
sidetracked  for  seventeen  years  in  the 
Senate,  nevertheless  a  tremendous  fight 
was  made  upon  it  by  adulterators  and 
imitators  to  weaken  the  enforcement  of 
this  excellent  law.  The  People's  Lobb}' 
directed  attention  to  an  amendment  in 
the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill, 
passed  by  the  House,  but  eliminated  by 
the  Senate,  which  w'ould  have  tied  the 
hands  of  the  government  in  administer- 
ing this  ethical  statute.  Since  Congress 
adjourned  we  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  a  fight  to  secure  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  this  law,  and  the  People's  Lobby 
will  continue  to  insist  that  the  'label 
shall   fell.' 

"In  no  sense  does  our  organization 
compete  with  the  Washington  corres- 
])ondents.  It  seeks  to  assist  these  highly- 
trained,  energetic  newspaper  men  wdio, 
in   the    nature   of   things,   have   not   the 
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time  to  examine  all  public  bills  and  fer- 
ret out  vicious  amendments  and 
'jokers.'  Tbe  correspondents  at  Albany 
cannot  do  this  work  for  the  New  York 
papers.  It  is  effectively  done  by  the 
State  branch  of  the  Citizens'  Union  and 
the  City  Club  of  New  York. 

"The  People's  Lobby  will  rely  on  the 
correspondents  for  publicity  in  those 
newspapers  regularly  represented  in 
Washington.  There  are  not  more  than 
two  hundred  of  these  papers,  however, 
and  we  propose  to  send  out  a  weekly 
letter  to  the  press  which  is  not  repre- 
sented and  which,  unfortunately,  is  too 
frequently  the  target  for  cleverly  written 
letters  furnished  them  without  cost  by 
the  subsidized  bureaus  dealing  in  'taint- 
ed news.' 

"As  an  illustration,  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, you  are  the  head  of  a  big  concern 
which  will  profit  largely  by  the  enact- 
ment of  certain  legislation.  You  arrive 
in  Washington  and  find  the  situation 
adverse.  You  are  seriously  disturbed  at 
the  outlook  and  are  calculating  the 
amount  of  your  loss  should  the  legisla- 
tion you  favor  fail.  At  this  juncture  the 
])ress  agent  appears,  who,  for  example, 
we  will  call  Smith.  You  engage  him, 
furnish  him  with  facts  and  figures,  and 
next  morning,  in  various  newspapers, 
you  are  surprised  and  delighted  to  find 
articles  that  are  bound  to  help  your 
cause.  The  day  following  interviews  are 
published  with  prominent  men  favoring 
your  scheme,  and  the  mill  of  publicity  is 
thus  kept  going,  the  people  educated  to 
look  upon  what  you  propose  as  a  good 
thing,  and  the  members  of  Congress  soon 
begin  to  reflect  the  sentiment  of  their 
constituents.  Practically  all  the  varied 
large  interests  that  received  attention  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress  sought  the 
aid  of  this  new  brand  of  lobbyist. 

"The  backbone  of  Smith's  ability  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  corporations 
or  individuals  who  employ  him,  the  most 
important  of  his  methods — and  this  ap- 
plies to  others  of  his  kind — is  the  'Wash- 
ington Letter'  which  he  furnishes  to  up- 
ward of  one  hundred  papers  throughout 
the  country.  Of  all  the  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  less  than  two  hundred 
out  of  twenty-two  thousand  consider 
themselves  rich  enough  to  maintain  at 
Washington  a   special  correspondent  of 


their  own  ;  every  newspaper,  however,  is 
glad  to  print  a  'Washington  letter.'  Of 
this  desire,  among  the  thousands  of 
newspapers  too  poor  or  too  unenterpris- 
ing to  maintain  a  Washington  corres- 
pondent. Smith  takes  advantage.  The 
newspapers  which  enable  him  to  make  a 
lucrative  living  in  this  way  are  chiefly 
dailies  in  the  smaller  cities.  In  the  ag- 
gregate, their  circulation  and  influence— 
which  Smith  controls  and  sells  to  the  in- 
terests which  employ  him — are  greater 
than  those  of  the  large  dailies  which 
have  special  correspondents. 

"Smith,  with  the  aid  of  several  bright 
reporters  whom  he  employs,  gets  up  a 
'Washington  letter.'  And  it  is  a  very 
good  letter.  The  first  paragraph  will  be 
well  phrased  and  interesting  comment  on 
affairs  in  Congress ;  the  next  will  be  an 
entertaining  bit  of  gossip  about  some 
Senator  or  Congressman ;  the  third  will 
perhaps  be  the  latest  story  about  some 
government  official.  All  these  are  inter- 
esting, timely  and  of  a  character  to  win 
the  approval  of  almost  any  editor.  And 
they  are  all  quite  innocuous.  But  then 
will  come  a  paragraph  which  Smith  calls 
the  'doctrine.'  It  will  point  out  the  great 
need  for  adding  to  the  Navy  several 
submarine  gunboats — Smith  is  emploved 
by  an  aggressive  submarine  boat  com- 
pany ;  or  it  will  explain  with  great  force 
and  cogency  just  why  a  certain  tax  on 
tobacco  should  or  should  not  be  changed 
— Smith  is  employed  by  certain  tobacco 
interests ;  or  this  paragraph  will  explain 
why  a  certain  section  of  the  Pure  Food 
law  is  all  wrong — Smith  was  long  em- 
ployed by  the  blended  whisky  interests 
which  have  for  years  fought  Dr.  Wiley, 
the  government  chemist  and  pure  food 
champion,  and  which  obstructed  the 
passage  of  the  Heyburn-Hepburn  Pure 
Food  bill.  This  will  be  the  paragraph 
for  which  Smith  is  paid  by  the  interests 
that  employ  him. 

"Here  is  one  of  the  letters.  It  is 
printed  in  an  Illinois  paper  and  is  headed 
'Washington  Notes  —  Wherein  Our 
Special  Correspondent  Takes  Up  Va- 
rious Matters  of  Public  Importance.'  A 
good  deal  of  the  letter  is  entertaining  but 
innocent  gossip  about  Mr.  Longworth  as 
a  violin  player,  anecdotes  of  Blaine  and 
Conkling,  and  statistics  of  growing  com- 
merce.    But  the  point  of  it  is  a  viciously 
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severe  attack  on  Dr.  Wiley.  He  is  called 
a  malicious  liar  who  'will  have  a  posthu- 
mous reputation  second  only  to  Ananias.' 
This,  of  course,  is  the  paragraph  for 
which  Smith  sends  the  whole  letter.  For 
gettino-  this  paragra])h  published  in  the 
numbers  of  newspapers  open  to  him  the 
interests  which  opposed  the  Pure  Food 
bill  were  willing  to  pay  the  money  which 
maintains  an  expensive  .  plant  like 
Smith's. 

"To  its  members — and  all  who  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  organization 
are  members — the  People's  Lobby  will 
furnish,  fortnightly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress,  an  official  bulletin,  which 
will  set  forth  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  will  also  keep  members  in- 
formed as  to  the  status  of  legislation 
affecting  the  people  at  large. 

"The  People's  Lobby  seeks  only  flic 
truth  about  men  and  measures.  The 
plain  facts  only  are  dealt  with  by  us. 
We  propose  to  call  attention  to  the  good 
a  member  of  Congress  does,  as  well  as 
to  those  acts  which  are  open  to  criticism. 
If  he  truly  represents  his  constituents  the 
People's  Lobby  will  make  his  good  work 
known  more  widely — will  be  a  help  to 
him.  In  any  event,  it  is  the  legislator's 
official  record  which  will  be  interpreted 
for  the  benefit  of  his  constituents.  Sure- 
the  public  has  a  right  to  know  what 
a  man's  official  record  is. 

"Already  the  idea  has  won  favor  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  in 
our  territories  and  insular  possessions. 
The  American  people  love  truth,  and  the 
watchword  of  the  People's  Lobby  is  to 
tell  the  plain  truth  and  then  let  the  peo- 
ple themselves  work  out  their  own  po- 
litical problems. 

"The  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the 
People's  Lobby,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary cost  of  conducting  the  Washington 
bureau — the  payment  of  salaries,  rent, 
printing,  postage  and  general  office  ex- 
penses, and  for  these  purposes  only — 
demands  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  give 
their  services  gratuitously  and  defray 
their  own  expenses.  Members  of  the 
Governing  Committee,  when  attending 
annual  and  special  meetings,  also  pay 
their  own  expenses. 


"In  all  prol)al)ility,  the  first  session  of 
the  Sixtieth  Congress  will  be  the  most 
noteworthy  session  since  the  Civil  War. 
Certainly  no  Congress  in  recent  history 
has  had  to  deal  with  so  many  complex 
domestic  problems  as  will  confront  the 
coming  Congress.  Moreover,  it  will  be 
the  last  long  session  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration, and,  perhaps,  the  last  op- 
portunity in  which  President  Roosevelt's 
influence  on  legislation,  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  at  large,  can  be  exercised. 
Such  great  questions  as  the  following 
will  be  considered :  The  perfection  of 
the  railway  rate  law  and  the  extension 
of  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission ;  increase  of  Federal  control 
over  corporations  doing  interstate  busi- 
ness ;  government  control  of  coal  and  oil 
lands ;  inheritance  taxation ;  currency 
reform;  publicity  for  election  expenses; 
means  for  preventing  railroad  accidents ; 
and  the  abolition  of  child  labor. 

"The  People's  Lobby  is  supported  en- 
tirely by  popular  subscription.  No 
amount  is  too  small ;  no  sum  too  large — 
//'  there  is  no  string  to  it.  Already 
financial  support  has  been  received  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  and  from 
Panama,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Among  the  contributors  and  well- 
wishers  are  Governor  Deneen,  ex-Am- 
bassador Choate,  ex-Governor  Garvin  of 
Rhode  Island,  Winston  Churchill,  David 
Graham  Phillips,  Elliott  Flower,  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams,  ex-Mayor  James  D. 
Phelan  of  San  Francisco,  ex-Mayor  Seth 
Low,  Robert  J.  Collier,  and  Victor  Law- 
son.  With  the  contributions,  varying 
from  one  dollar  to  five  hundred  dollars, 
there  have  come  most  encouraging  let- 
ters, indorsing  the  movement  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  so  significant  that  it  heart- 
ens those  who  have  undertaken  the  work. 
The  People's  Lobby  wishes  that  all  of 
these  interesting  letters  could  be  printed. 
They  constitute  an  appeal  for  funds  in 
themselves ;  for  what  these  cheerful  giv- 
ers have  done,  other  good  citizens  are 
bound  to  do. 

"We  also  have  on  file  a  mass  of  favor- 
able press  comment  from  all  over  the 
country,  which  emphasizes  public  opin- 
ion as  to  the  need  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  the  People's  Lobby. 

"I  am  sure  that  personally  I  shall  have 
your  unbounded   sympathy   when    I    tell 
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you  that  upon  me,  as  Executive  Officer 
of  the  People's  Lobby,  has  devolved  the 
task  of  raising  the  funds  required  to 
maintain  our  organization  during"  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  Owing  to  the 
national  character  of  this  movement,  it 
has  been  deemed  advisable  to  appeal  to 
the  representative,  public-spirited  men  of 
our  larger  cities  for  the  necessary  finan- 
cial and  moral  support  to  get  the  work 
properly  started  on  the  admirable  scale 
])lanneci.  This  policy  is  now  being  fol- 
lowed in  New  York  and,  next  Sunday — 
when  my  Chicago  visit  ends — I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  Boston  and  other  big  cities  to  in- 
augurate similar  campaigns  in  each  of 
them. 

"We  are  following  this  course  now  as 
a  matter  of  expediency,  believing  that 
the  progressive  men  of  affairs  in  our 
large  cities  should  and  zvill  take  the  ini- 
tiative in  getting  the  People's  Lobby 
firmly  established  in  time  to  conduct  suc- 
cessfully the  comprehensive  program 
outlined  for  the  approaching  session.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  results  will  so 
readily  demonstrate  the  necessity  and 
efi^ectiveness  of  our  work  that  ample 
funds  will  thereafter  be  afl^orded  through 


the  aggregate  of  small  contribu 
which  will  voluntarily  pour  in  fron 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

"In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  thank 
you,  gentlemen,  for  your  courtes}'  and 
patience,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
you  will  one  and  all  give  us  the  benefit 
of  your  hearty  co-operation  toward  mak- 
ing the  People's  Lobby  the  success  its 
importance  deserves." 

Mr.  George  E.  Cole. 

By  request  of  President  Elting,  Mr. 
George  E.  Cole  followed  Mr.  Hardee 
briefly.  Mr.  Cole  referred  to  the  fact 
that  in  six  States,  including  Illinois, 
there  are  now  maintained  intelligence  bu- 
reaus for  the  purpose  of  improving  legis- 
lation and  advising  the  people  concern- 
ing the  official  acts  of  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives. He  expressed  the  wish 
that  in  due  time  there  might  be  such  a 
bureau  in  every  State,  and  that  these 
might  all  be  federated  with  such  a  cen- 
tral national  agency  as  the  People's 
Lobby  at  Washington.  He  especially 
urged  the  necessity  of  popular  financial 
support  for  such  efiforts. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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THE   TELEPHONE   ORDINANCE 


The  attendance  of  the  chil)  Septem 
ber  2()th  for  the  (hscussion  of  the  ])ro- 
l)o.se(l      telephone      ordinance      showed 
marked    interest    among"   the    members 
in    the    subject. 

The  present  twenty-year  ordinance 
of  the  Chicago  Telephone  Company, 
which  has  practically  a  monopoly  of 
the  telephone  business  in  Chicago,  ex- 
pires January  8th,  1909.  Since  early  in 
190G  the  City  Council  Committee  on 
Gas,  (3il  and  Electric  Light  has  been 
dealing  with  the  telephone  question. 
As  a  result  the  Committee  presented 
to  the  Council  on  September  3rd,  1907, 
a  report  containing  various  data  on 
the  subject,  together  with  a  proposed 
ordinance  to  the  same  Company  run- 
ning until  January  8th.  1929. 

This  ordinance  is  drawn  with  the 
purpose  of  substituting,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, measured  rate  service  for  flat 
rate  service. 

In  arranging  for  a  discussion  of  the 
ordinance  the  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
sent to  the  club  the  information  de- 
manded on  the  all-important  question 
of  rates.  No  conclusive  or  convincing 
data  have  been  made  available  on  that 
question.  Despite  this  fact,  however, 
the  discussion  brought  out  numerous 
imnortaiit  points  concerning  the  ordi- 
nance. 

Vice-President  ^lack  presided,  and  at 
precisely  1:15  p.  m.  introduced  the 
first  speaker,  Mr.  JMaclay  Hoyne,  spe- 
cial counsel  for  the  Council  Committee 
on  Gas,  Oil  and  Electric  Lii^ht.  Mr. 
Hoyne  said : 

Mr.  Maclay  Hoyne. 

"I  want  to  explain  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible the  work  which  has  been  done 
by  the  Committee  on  Gas,  C)il  and 
Electric  Light  and  the  Commission  of 
expert  engineers  who  had  up  the  tele- 


phone subject  before  the  Committee 
took  any  action. 

"The  ordinance  now  pending  in  the 
City  Council  is  framed  on  the  theory 
that  the  compensation  for  telephone 
service  should  be  based  on  service  and 
not  on  equipment,  and  there  was  an 
efifort  to  entirely  eliminate  any  equip- 
ment charges.  The  ordinance  was  also 
drawn  on  the  theory  that  the  strength 
of  an  ordinance  or  a  statute  lies  in  the 
use  of  general  phrases,  and  wherever  it 
was  possible  you  will  find  a  lack  of 
specification.  The  provisions  that  are 
now  found  in  the  ordinance,  vesting 
certain  powers  in  particular  olificials 
and  providing  how  they  should  be  en- 
forced, are  there  over  the  objection  of 
the  Counsel  of  the  Committee.  I  know 
that  a  great  many  members  of  this 
Club  will  disagree  with  me  as  to  the 
propriety  of  that  method  of  drawing 
an  ordinance.  I  do  not  believe  myself 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  more  than 
prescrilie  what  the  obligations  of  the 
company  are,  and  then  leave  the  head 
of  the  administration  who  may  be  in 
power  to  enforce  them. 

"Section  one  of  the  ordinance  is 
merely  the  granting  clause.  There  are 
only  two  questions,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  have  been  raised  on  that  section. 
One  is  as  to  the  policy  and  propriety 
of  making  a  grant  for  twenty  years. 
That  is  a  question  that  is  purely  for 
the  City  Council,  and  is  not  for  me. 
The  other  question  is  whether  the 
grant  should  confine  the  right  of  the 
grantee  to  the  carrying"  on  of  a  tele- 
phone business  strictly,  or  whether  it 
should,  as  it  does,  give  to  the  company 
the  right  of  conducting  any  business 
which  it  may  do  by  means  of  electrical 
conductors  and  the  transmitting  of 
sounds  and  signals  by  electricity.  If  it 
be  conceded  that  it  is  proper  tliat  the 
grant  should  run  for  twenty  years, 
then,  although  it  has  aiwavs  been  the 
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custom  of  Chicago,  that  is  for  the  past 
few  years  at  least,  to  limit  grants  to 
twenty  years,  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion in  this  case  to  making  the  grant 
twenty-one  and  a  half  years.  The  com- 
pany still  has  a  year  and  a  half  under 
its  old  ordinance  to  operate.  Under 
that  ordinance  it  may  if  it  sees  fit  and 
it  now  does,  impose  mileage  charges 
for  telephone  service  beyond  a  certain 
district.  It  imposes  charges  for  ex- 
tension telephones  which  may  or  may 
not  be  legal.  The  ordinance  is  silent 
on  that  point.  It  imposes  toll  charges, 
and  I  believe  many  of  them  are  not 
fixed  in  the  ordinance  as  it  now  stands. 
I  think  as  to  the  question  of  the  length 
of  grant  being  proper  there  can  be 
little  doubt. 

"The  second  section  of  the  ordinance 
contains  a  provision  for  the  keeping  of 
certain  books  by  the  Chicago  Tele- 
phone Company  and  the  right  of  the 
City  to  make  examinations  from  time 
to  time  and  an  annual  audit.  When  the 
Committee  approached  the  considera- 
tion of  the  telephone  situation  they 
found  either  through  omission  or  com- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  company 
that  they  were  without  data  as  to  rates. 
That  is,  the  company  was  able  to  give 
general  conclusions  as  to  its  gross  re- 
ceipts and  as  to  its  net  earnings,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  detail.  There 
had  also  been  difftculty  with  the  com- 
pany in  the  past  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  compensation.  The  old 
ordinance  provided  that  the  company 
semi-annually  should  file  statements  of 
its  gross  receipts  and  at  the  time  of 
filing  them  pay  into  the  city  treasury 
3  per  cent  of  such  gross  receipts. 
There  being  no  provision  for  an  ex- 
amination of  the  books,  the  company 
pursued  the  policy  of  filing  what  were 
merely  conclusions  of  law,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  city 
officials  did  not  realize  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  receiving  all  they  were 
entitled  to.  Under  the  second  section, 
then,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
furnish  the  city  with  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  all  the  information 
that  it  may  need,  not  only  as  a  means 
of  checking  up  the  statement  of  gross 
receipts,  but  also  so  that  in  the  future 
it  may  have  definite  information  as  to 
the  telephone  business  and  the  reason- 
ableness   or    vmreasonableness    of    the 


rates  that  are  put  into  force  by  this  or- 
dinance if  it  passes. 

"The  third-  section  deals  with  the 
payment  of  compensation.  Whether  3 
per  cent  is  too  high  or  too  low  is  a 
([uestion  that  it  would  be  manifestly 
improper  for  me  to  discuss.  I  am  act- 
ing merely  as  the  attorney  for  the 
Committee  on  Gas,  Oil  and  Electric 
Light.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
policy  of  this  ordinance.  I  am  entitled 
to  no  credit  if  it  is  good  and  to  no 
curses  if  it  is  bad.  Section  three  carries 
this  improvement  over  the  old  ordi- 
nance :  under  the  old  ordinance  there 
was  a  question  whether  the  company 
was  bound  to  pay  compensation  on  its 
long-distance  business  and  toll  busi- 
ness as  well  as  on  the  ordinary  tele- 
phone business  done  in  the  city  limits. 
There  are  explicit  provisions  in  Sec- 
tion three  for  the  payment  on  the  long- 
distance and  toll  business. 

"Section  four  provides  for  free  tele- 
phone service  in  the  City  Hall,  gives 
to  the  City  of  Chicago  free  transmitters 
and  receivers  used  in  the  telephone 
service  of  the  company  and  the  rip-ht 
of  the  city  to  use  cross  arms  of  the 
telephone  companies'  poles.  I  don't 
myself  regard  that  section  as  very 
vital.    It  is  a  little  sop. 

"By  the  fifth  section  the  Chicago 
Telephone  Company  is  compelled  to 
adopt  improvements  and  keep  abreast 
of  the  best  telephone  service.  The  best 
that  the  art  will  afford  they  are  obliged 
to  use  in  their  system  in  Chicago.  The 
old  ordinance  was  silent  as  to  the  kind 
of  service,  and,  although  the  courts  of 
some  states  had  held  that  it  was  a 
common  law  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
telephone  companies  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  march  of  progress  and  keep  their 
plants  up  to  date.  Justice  Cartwright, 
in  defining  their  duties  in  the  telephone 
case  in  the  230th  Illinois,  said  that  duty 
was  not  imposed  upon  the  company  in 
the  absence  of  statute  or  ordinance. 
W'e  have  a  provision  here  which, 
though  general  in  terms,  I  think  is 
about  as  strong  as  it  can  be  made. 

"As  to  Section  six,  dealing  with 
rates,  that  is  the  main  section  in  the 
ordinance  and  must  be.  All  I  want  to 
say  in  regard  to  that  section  is  that 
despite  the  criticisms  which  I  have 
read  from  time  to  time,  there  are  no 
jokers  in  this  ordinance  or  in  that  sec- 
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tion.  I'he  ordinance  says  just  what 
it  means.  The  meaning  of  the  provi- 
sions in  this  section  is  understood  by 
every  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Gas,  Oil  and  Electric  Light  and  those 
who  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
telephone  situation  during  the  past  few 
months,  and  whether  they  be  good  or 
bad,  we  claim  they  are  plain.  1  might 
say  as  to  what  is  achieved  by  Section 
six  that  we  have  tolls  abolished.  There 
is  an  abolition  of  all  mileage  charges ; 
they  are  wiped  out.  Extension  tele- 
phones are  reduced  from  $18.00,  as 
they  are  now,  to  50  cents  a  month. 
Incoming  lines  in  connection  with 
measured  service  are  authorized  at 
$34.00  a  year,  or  upon  a  guaranty  of 
taking  a  certain  number  of  messages. 
By  subdivision  a  of  Section  six  the 
charge  of  $125.00  annually  is  preserved 
as  to  all  subscribers  who  are  now  en- 
titled to  that  rate  and  is  extended  to 
all  subscribers  who  are  now  compelled 
to  pay  in  addition  mileage  charges.  I 
have  seen  some  criticism,  or,  rather,  I 
have  seen  statements,  that  there  is  a 
joker  in  the  ordinance  in  that  this  rate 
may  l)e  changed  in  a  year  and  a  half. 
I  don't  see  what  difference  it  can  make 
in  the  ordinance  whether  the  $125.00 
is  subject  to  regulation,  like  any  other 
rates,  as  now  provided  by  Section 
seven,  or  whether  you  say  that  it  shall 
not  be  changed.  In  either  case  the 
parties  by  an  agreement  between 
themselves  in  a  year  and  a  half  or  five 
years  can  change  it.  At  any  rate,  under 
.  Section  seven  of  the  ordinance  there  is 
reserved  to  the  city  all  the  right  that 
you  can  give  it,  I  believe,  to  regulate 
the  rates  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half 
and  every  five  years  thereafter. 

"Subdivision  b  deals  with  residence 
telephones.  The  present  rate  for  a 
single  line  residence  telephone  in  what 
is  known  as  the  blue  line  or  central 
district  is  $100.00.  Under  the  ordi- 
nance as  now  drawn  it  will  be  reduced 
to  $72.00.  The  .present  rate  for  two- 
party  lines  is  $75.00,  and  under  this  or- 
dinance, if  it  passes,  it  will  be  reduced 
to  $56.00.  The  rate  now  for  residences 
served  by  four-party  lines  is  $60.00. 
The  subscribers  now  to  four-party 
lines  can  get  a  two-party  line  for  $4.00 
less  per  year.  Nickel  telephone  service 
by  ten-party  lines  is  abolished'  and 
hereafter  it  must  be  supplied  by  means 


of  four-party  lines. 

"By  subdivision  d  it  is  made  unlaw- 
ful to  charge  more  than  5  cents  for  a 
messag'e  over  any  telephone  line  in  the 
City  of  Chicago  and  the  company  is 
instructed  to  enforce  that  provision, 
and  the  Committee,  in  its  report  to  the 
city  accompanying  the  ordinance  of 
the  Chicago  Telephone  Company,  sent 
a  general  ordinance  imposing  penalties 
upon  any  corporation  which  charges 
more  than  the  lawful  rates  for  tele- 
phone service. 

"By  subdivision  e  the  use  of  neigh- 
borhood exchanges  is  preserved  and 
power  is  given  to  the  City  Council  to 
compel  the  compan}^  to  adopt  or  fix 
new  ones.  The  company  is  also  for- 
bidden to  abolish  any  neighborhood 
exchange  now  in  existence  without  the 
consent  of  the  City  Council. 

"By  subdivision  f  the  rate  for  toll 
messages  to  any  point  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  city  is  fixed. 

"Subdivision  k  of  Section  six  con- 
tains an  express  provision  that  the 
enumeration  of  rates  in  the  ordinance 
shall  not  be  taken  as  an  admission  that 
those  rates  are  reasonable  rates,  but 
that  they  are  maximum  rates  merely. 
The  city  is  left  free  at  any  time  to  at- 
tack the  reasonableness  of  the  rates. 

"By  Section  seven  the  right  is  re- 
served to  audit  the  company's  books 
under  this  ordinance  or  by  special  man- 
datory ordinance. 

"By  Section  nine  the  right  is  re- 
served to  the  city,  when  it  is  author- 
ized to  do  so,  to  regulate  the  rates  of 
all  telephone  companies  by  general  or- 
dinance. I  think  these  are  the  most 
important  sections.  The  last  section 
reserves  to  the  city  the  right  to  take 
the  plant  over  for  municipal  operation, 
if  that  shall  be  deemed  proper,  at 
stated  times. 

"Section  eight  contains  elaborate 
provisions  for  fixing  the  net  earnings 
of  the  Chicago  Telephone  Company, 
and  as  it  now  stands  gives  to  the  tele- 
phone company  10  per  cent  annually 
of  its  net  earnings  upon  its  actual  aver- 
age investment,  the  balances,  if  there 
are  any,  to  the  city. 

"I  thank  you  for  your  attention." 

Mr.  Nathan  William  MacChesney, 
chairman  of  a  special  committee  of 
the  Hamilton  Club  which  had  investi- 
gated the  ordinance  under  discussion. 
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was  on  the  pros^ram  to  speak,  but  he 
was  unable  to  be  present  on  account 
of  the  death  of  his  mother.  The  chair 
introduced  in  his  place  Mr.  Henry  R. 
Raldwin,  a  member  of  the  same  com- 
mittee.    ]\lr.  Baldwin  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Baldwin. 

■■\\'c  all  deplore  the  circumstances 
which  pre\ent  the  attendance  of  Mr. 
MacChesney  today.  I  have  but  scanty 
preparation,  and  that  preparation  is 
such   as   has   come   to   me   from    some 

investigation  that  I  made  serving  on 
a  committee  with  IMr.  ]\IacChesne3\  I 
think  if  we  criticise  certain  parts  of 
this  ordinance  no  one  will  construe  the 
criticism  into  a  criticism  of  my  es- 
teemed friend,  Mr.  Hoyne,  nor  into  a 
direct  criticism  of  the  Council  Commit- 
tee. There  are  many  things  in  the  or- 
dinance which  appeal  to  us  here  fa- 
vorably and  which  we  can  commend 
and,  therefore,  with  the  more  freedom 
do  we  speak  of  the  things  which  we 
don't  like  and  which  we  do  not  com- 
mend. 

"I  was  sorry  that  my  friend  Hoyne 
did  not  have  time  to  speak  concerning 
one  other  point  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  ordinance.  He  spoke  concern- 
ing the  life  of  the  ordinance,  but  did 
not  speak  particularly  concerning  any 
reason  why  this  telephone  company 
should  be  given  the  right  to  operate 
by  'its  system  of  wires,  cables,  elec- 
trical conductors,  poles  and  conduits 
for  the  transmission  of  sound  and  sig- 
nals only."  In  other  words,  under  this 
general  grant,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
telephone  company  would  have  the 
right  to  do  a  telegraph  business,  to  do 
a  fire  alarm  business,  to  do  a  variety 
of  businesses  that  are  not  governed 
and  controlled  by  this  ordinance.  It 
seems  to  me,  as  a  definite  and  positive 
criticism  to  be  made  upon  the  ordi- 
nance, that  there  should  be  a  limit,  an 
express  limit  to  the  company  to  con- 
duct and  carry  on  a  telephone  busi- 
ness, and  then  leave  it  to  the  future  to 
determine  these  other  lines  of  business 
as  the  occasion  may  arise. 

"The  clause  to  Avhich  the  learned 
counsel  has  referred — for  he  is  the 
counsel  for  the  Telephone  Committee 
— the  clause  which  requires  on  the  part 
of     the     telephone     company     that     it 


should  adopt  and  put  into  use  such  ap- 
pliances as  have  been  generally  used 
elsewher.e,  it  seems  to  me  while  good 
is  not  nearly  good  enough.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  probably  only  one 
other  city,  if  any  other  city  in  this 
country,  is  such  a  telephone  using  city 
as  this  city ;  and  therefore  we  ought 
not  in  this  city  to  be  obliged  to  wait 
for  improvements  until  those  improve- 
ments have  been  put  into  general  use. 
If  there  are  improvements  which  are 
devised  and  which  are  found  to  be  im- 
provements, we  ought  not  to  wait  until 
they  have  been  generally  adopted  by 
all  the  other  cities.  In  other  words, 
there  should  be  a  greater  obligation 
])ut  upon  the  company  with  respect  to 
the  matter  of  improvements  of  the  tele- 
|)hone  service. 

"The  counsel  has  said — and  I  will  re- 
fer to  him  now  as  counsel — that  the 
main  question  next  to  the  service  is 
the  cost  of  the  service.  I  think  we 
all  will  agree  that  the  principal  thing 
is  to  have  good  service,  adequate  ser- 
vice, and  next  to  that  we  are  most  in- 
terested in  the  cost  of  the  service.  The 
committee  of  which  I  was  a  member 
which  was  appointed  by  the  Hamilton 
Club,  spent  several  weeks  in  investi- 
gating the  matter  of  telephone  charges. 
A\^e  are  not  able,  with  the  data  which 
was  furnished  to  us  and  wdiich  we 
could  obtain,  to  determine  wdiat  would 
be  a  fair  charp-e  for  measured  service. 
But  the  committee  was  unanimously  of 
the  opinion  that  the  charge  which  is 
specified  was  an  excessive  charge  and 
is  an  excessive  charge. 

"I  think,  too,  that  it  will  appeal  to 
you  and  to  thoughtful  men  generally 
that  when  they  propose  to  measure  our 
service,  the  measurement,  the  machine 
to  do  the  measuring,  should  be  in  the 
ofifice  of  the  consumer  and  subject  to 
his  inspection  while  it  is  being  used. 
It  should  be  subject,  not  to  his  con- 
trol, but  to  his  inspection,  so  that  when 
he  uses  his  telephone  from  day  to  day 
he  may  know  how  the  register  is  made 
up,  and  until  such  time  as  the  tele- 
phone company  will  furnish  the  meas- 
urement in  your  own  ofifice,  the  exist- 
ing prices  should  not  be  exceeded  at 
an}'  rate.  In  other  words,  we  should 
not  be  compelled  to  receive  measured 
service  when  the  instruments  of  meas- 
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urement  are  wholl}-  within  the  control 
and  in  the  office  of  the  company. 

"Now,  an  effort  is  made  to  protect 
that  in  the  ordinance,  as  finally  modi- 
fied, by  providing-  that  in  case  com- 
plaint is  made  there  shall  be  an  appeal 
to  three  officials  therein  named.  But 
3^ou  know  and  I  know,  as  a  matter  of 
practical  experience,  that  if  yon  feel 
that  you  are  not  being  soaked  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  cents 
a  day  you  are  not  going  to  take  hours, 
to  say  nothing  of  days,  of  your  time 
upon  that  particular  cjuestion.  Accord- 
ingly this  provision  for  an  appeal  does 
not  amount  to  anything  as  a  practical 
proposition.  I  say  that  some  of  us  have 
felt  that  we  were  'soaked'  a  good  deal 
more  than  that,  and  we  did  not  think 
our  time  was  of  so  little  value  that  wc 
could  afford  to  take  the  time  to  main- 
tain oiu"  complaint.  How  much  more, 
then,  would  it  be  true  under  the  cir- 
cimistances  that  are  set  forth  in  this 
ordinance.  I  say  particularly  that 
until  the  company  is  able  to  and  does 
install  in  the  office  of  the  consumer  tlie 
machine  or  the  register  that  shall  show 
what  service  he  is  getting  and  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  we  should  have  tlic 
flat  service,  the  flat  rate,  if  you  please. 

"As  a  final  concession  it  was  put  into 
the  ordinance  that  we  should  have  a 
flat  rate.  Covmsel'  has  said  that  if  we 
use  the  measured  rate  then  we  are  en- 
titled to  an  extra  Avire  for  $24  per 
year.  But  how  is  it  if  we  have  the 
flat  rate?  If  we  pay  for  a  flat  rate 
$J.'?5  a  year,  why  should  we  not  have 
an  extra  wire,  too,  for  $24,  the  same  as 
the  man  does  who  pays  the  measured 
rate.  Why  is  not  that  provision  made 
in  the  ordinance?  It  is  not  made. 
There  is  not  an}'  provision  made  for 
the  fellow  that  has  a  flat  rate.  I 
prophecy  that  if  this  ordinance  as  it  is 
here  set  forth  is  enacted,  the  fellows 
who  have  the  flat  rate  will  have  very 
unsatisfactory  service,  with  the  result 
that  they  will  be  compelled  to  take  the 
measured  service  and  pay  for  it  all  that 
it  costs,  and  after  figiu"ing  out  as  best 
I  could  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  it 
will  cost  at  least  twice  wdiat  you  are 
paying  for  your  present  service,  your 
flat  rate. 

"What  should  be  done  about  this? 
They  say  that  a  reservation  is  left  to 
the   Citv   Council   to   fix  the   rates.      I 


say  let  the  City  Council  fix  the  rates 
now,  while  they  are  fixing  a  measured 
rate  for  service.  Let  the  Council  fix 
a  rate  which  clearly  will  not  give  the 
telephone  company  a  larger  return  for 
its  service  than  that  which  it  now  en- 
joys. It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  telephone  company  has 
made  very  large  profits.  We  don't  be- 
grudge these  \o  it.  But  if  it  be  true, 
as  it  is  continually  stated,  that  the 
profits  of  this  business  in  the  years  that 
are  past  have  exceeded  many  times 
over  the  original  amount  of  capital 
which  has  been  put  into  the  business, 
then  it  follows  that  it  is  not  at  all  nec- 
essary for  us  to  strive  to  increase  the 
compensation  for  the  telephone  com- 
pany. 

"There  is  one  other  thing  which 
seems  to  me  of  prime  importance,  and 
which  stands  on  an  equal  footing,  if 
you  please,  with  this  question  of  rates ; 
that  is  the  right  of  the  city  to  take  over 
the  telephone  system,  ^^^lat  does  that 
right  amount  to?  It  is  a  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  telephone  company.  As 
a  practical  proposition,  what  does  it 
amount  to?  We  all  know  that  as  a 
practical  proposition,  unless  conditions 
are  mightily  changed,  this  city  could 
not  five  years  hence,  ten  years  hence 
nor  twenty  years  hence,  take  over  and 
pay  for  the  telephone  system.  There- 
fore twenty  years  from  now,  or  twenty- 
one  years  and  six  months  from  now  we 
will  be  confronted  with  the  same  sit- 
uation which  now  confronts  us.  Sup- 
posing when  the  last  ordinance  had 
been  granted  there  had  been  a  pro- 
vision that  another  licensee  of  the  citv 
should  have  the  same  rights,  another 
licensee  to  take  the  telephone  business, 
should  have  the  same  rights  which  i- 
now  provided  the  city  should  have, 
then  we  would  have  something  which 
we  might  use  to  effect  in  the  pieseut 
situation  in  dealing  with  the  telephone 
company.  The  attempt  to  obviate  this 
criticism  by  later  provisions  in  section 
K  of  the  ordinance  does  not  pretend 
til  grant  the  right  to  a  licensee  of  the 
cit}'  to  take  over  or  acquire  the  i;>rop- 
erty  and  business  of  the  telephone 
company  until  the  end  of  the  entire 
term  of  the  grant:  The  language  used 
is  not  well  calculated  to  safely  effect- 
uate even  this  much. 

"There    is    some    provision    or  _at- 
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tempted  provision  inserted  in  tlu  ordi- 
nance with  respect  to  rate  ro.^ulation. 
out  upon  examination  it  wiU  be  found 
to  any  man's  satisfaction  that  it  does 
not  adequately  protect  the  public.  If 
the  grant  is  to  be  made,  the  public 
should  be  protected  before  and  at  the 
time  that  the  ordinance  is  adopted  or 
acted   upon." 

The  chair  then  invited  questions  and 
three-minute   speeches   from   the   floor. 

MR.  R.  R.  BALDWIN:  I  would 
like  to  know  why  the  dividends  al- 
lotted to  the  company  have  been  placed 
at  10  per  cent." 

MR.  HOYNE:  "That  is  a  question 
I  can't  answer.  I  will  have  to  dodge 
it.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
policy  of  fixing  the  dividends  or  fixing 
rates  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  am 
acting  merely  as  the  counsel  of  the 
Committee.  Alderman  Foell,  who  is 
here,  is  well  aware  I  have  sat  with  the 
minority  of  this  committee  as  well  as 
the  majority.  I  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  how  high  the  dividends 
should  be  nor  whether  the  rates  are 
unreasonable  or  whether  they  are  rea- 
sonable.'' 

MR.  ETHELBERT  STEWART: 
"We  have  heard  of  the  rights  of  the 
public,  which  seem  to  be  simply  those 
of  the  telephone  users.  We  have  a 
book  there  (pointing  to  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Gas,  Oil  and  Elec- 
tric Light)  which,  without  examining 
it,  I  should  say  was  a  book  of  300 
pages,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single 
word  of  the  employees.  One  might 
suppose  that  the  telephones  were  run 
by  English  sparrows. 

"I  want  to  say  just  one  word  for  an- 
other part  of  the  telephone  business. 
The  telephone  company  employs  about 
thirty  -  four  or  thirty  -  five  hundred 
women.  Disfranchised,  they  can't 
bring  their  vote  to  bear  upon  you 
whether  you  pass  an  ordinance  pro- 
tecting them  or  whether  you  simply 
talk  about  money,  money,  money,  div- 
idends, dividends,  dividends. 

"I  want  to  ask  that  it  be  put  into 
the  ordinance : 

"That  all  entrances  and  exits  for  fe- 
male employes  must  be  from  public 
streets,  properly  lighted  and  protected  : 

"That  the  practice  of  'split  time'  em- 
plovmcnt  be  prohiljitcd  and  no  female 


laborer  be  employed  after  9  o'clock  at 
night ; 

"That  the  speed  rate  standard  re- 
quirements never  be  allowed  to  exceed 
(500  connections  an  hour  and  that  the 
dead  line  never  be  set  above  400  per 
hour ; 

"That  the  lunch  time  be  a  full  hour 
and  the  reliefs  twenty  minutes  each  in 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  the  net  actual 
working  time  to  be,  therefore,  seven 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  per  day; 

"That  the  right  of  female  employees 
to  organize  into  unions  to  protect  their 
wages,  hours  and  working  conditions 
be  made  a  part  of  this  ordinance. 

"Now  I  want  to  say  to  begin  with 
that  I  do  not  know  a  single  member 
of  the  telephone  company — manager, 
superintendent  or  stockholders.  The 
present  management  I  am  more  than 
convinced,  while  they  are  all  perfect 
strangers  to  me,  have  a  great  deal  of 
humanity  about  them  towards  their 
employees.  They  are  quite  humane 
and  would  be  more  so  if  it  were  not 
for  dividends  and  dividends  and  divi- 
dends. 

"They  had  a  strike  here  a  few 
months  ago  because  the  girls  at  one  of 
the  telephone  exchanges,  some  three 
or  four  hundred,  refused  to  be  forced 
to  enter  the  building  through  one  of 
the  vilest  alleys  in  .the  loop  district, 
and  run  the  gantlet  of  three  or  four 
or  five  saloons.  The  company  said 
that  that  happened  l^ecause  the  learned 
counsel  of  the  telephone  companv  for- 
got to  put  a  clause  in  the  lease  with 
the  Title  &  Trust  Company  enabling 
them  to  use  the  front  entrance.  Let 
us  have  something  in  the  ordinance 
that  will  jog  the  memory  of  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  company." 

The  chair  here  notified  the  speaker 
that  his  three  minutes  had  expired. 

MR.  ALLEN  T.  BURNS:  "There 
are  two  or  three  important  points  that 
our  representative  from  the  Hamilton 
Club  has  not  covered  and  which  seem 
to  me  ought  to  be  called  to  our  atten- 
tion. He  has  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  $125  flat  rate  recently  put  into  the 
ordinance  does  not  include  any  pro- 
vision for  switch-boards  or  extra  linos 
incoming  or  outgoing.  As  I  remember 
the  telephone  ordinance  it  is  also  va- 
cant as  to  the  matter  of  extension; 
"phones.      Taking     into    jjonsideratioi) 
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thus  the  fact  that  the  $125  flat  rate — 
which  has  been,  so  to  speak,  thrown  to 
some  of  the  opposers  of  the  orcHnancc 
as  a  sop — specifies  only  one  wire  and 
nothing  as  to  the  rates  for  switch- 
boards, extension  telephones  or  addi- 
tional wires,  it  means  that  practically 
every  large  telephone  user  is  brought 
down  to  the  use  of  measured  service. 
Personally  I  believe  in  measured  ser- 
vice. I  was  not  in  favor  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  flat-rate  service.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that,  considering  the 
fact  that  every  telephone  user  will  i)e 
compelled  to  adopt  the  measured  ser- 
vice, we  should  consider  whether  the 
measured  service  rates  are  reasonable. 

"There  are  inequalities  in  certain 
measured  rates.  For  instance,  accord- 
ing to  the  telephone  company's  own 
figures,  furnished  to  the  telephone  com- 
mittee, the  house  'phones,  unlimited, 
average  twelve  calls  a  day.  The  rate 
for  such  unlimited  service  is  to  be  $73 
a  year.  Business  'phones  that  receive 
that  amount  of  service  on  the  measured 
wires,  practically  twelve  a  day,  or  3,600 
a  year,  I  believe,  would  have  to  pay 
$132  for  the  same  service.  In  putting 
to  the  president  of  the  telephone  com- 
pany recently  a  question  as  to  the  rea- 
son for  that,  he  said  that  the  rates  were 
averaged  entirely  upon  the  principle 
of  what  the  traffic  would  bear.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  sort  of 
equity  in  charging  one  person,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body  politic,  $72  a  year  for 
certain  services,  and  other  members  of 
the  same  body  $132  a  year.  In  con- 
sidering the  measured  rate  service  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  remember 
that  we  are  going  to  be,  many  of  us, 
practically  confined  to  the  measured 
rate  under  the  present  ordinance,  and 
that  there  are  such  inequalities  and 
differences  existing  in  the  measured 
rates." 

MR.  GEORGE  E.  HOOKER:  "We 
don't  know  anything  about  what  is 
going  to  happen,  in  connection  with 
the  whole  proposition,  to  the  Auto- 
matic telephone  system  that  is  under 
our  feet.  It  has  not  been  dealt  with. 
There  is  a  mystery  about  the  relation 
of  the  old  company  to  the  tunnel  tele- 
phone company.  What  that  relation 
actually  is  you  and  I  don't  know.  We 
know  that  it  is  claimed  that  the  Auto- 
matic system  is  far  ahead  of  the  sys- 


tem now  in  operation.  Yet  this  new 
arrangement  is  being  made  with  the 
old  company  without  any  plan  of  con- 
trol over  what  shall  be  the  future  re- 
lation between  that  company  and  the 
Automatic  company,  and  it  makes  no 
provision  for  incorporating  the  exist- 
ing or  future  automatic  service  into 
tfee  telephone  system  of  the  city. 

"The  old  company  comes  before  the 
Council  with  soiled  hands.  I  don't  un- 
derstand that  it  has  yet  squared  its  ac- 
counts for  charging  for  years  $175,  in- 
stead of  $125.  I  know  it  hasn't  squared 
the  account  of  this  Club.  We  have 
never  received  any  communication 
from  it  offering  or  suggesting  this.  I 
understand,  through  inquiry  today, 
that  the  company  has  partially  squared 
a  portion  of  those  accounts,  but  only  a 
portion  even  partially. 

"The  rates  in  the  proposed  ordinance 
are  prima  facie  too  high — how  much 
too  high  nobody  here,  nobody  that  will 
talk,  knows.  They  are  prima  facie  too 
high  because  the  profits  that  have  been 
received  by  the  company  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  have  been  very  large,  the 
newspapers  say  from  10  to  30  per  cent. 
I  have  not  verified  that. 

'Tn  section  7  the  controller  is  given 
certain  powers  to  prescribe  methods  of 
accounting  and  to  examine  the  books 
of  the  new  company.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  city  will  thus  secure  the  data 
on  which  it  can  exercise  its  power  of 
regulation  when  that  accrues  after 
thirty  months.  He  is  not  commanded 
to  prescribed  such  methods  or  make 
such  examinations,  however.  He  can 
do  so  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  The  ordi- 
nance is  not  mandatory,  and  you  have 
no  assurance,  therefore,  that  thirty 
months  after  the  passage  of  the  ordi- 
nance we  shall  have  any  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  on  which  to  regulate 
rates  than  we  have  today.  Such  knowl- 
edge, however,  is  essential,  for  the  reg- 
ulation must  be  reasonable ;  it  must 
stand  in  the  courts.  The  ordinance 
should  make  positive  provision  for  in- 
suring the  collection  of  such  data. 

"There  is  no  provision  in  the  ordi- 
nance to  insure  efficient  operation  of 
the  plant.  It  is  not  made  the  specific 
business  of  any  qualified  person — tele- 
phone expert  or  telephone  engineer — 
to  receive  complaints  and  see  to  it  that 
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the  service  is  kept  up  to  some  sort  of 
standard. 

"The  provisions  for  city  purchase  are 
not  calculated  to  be  usable.  The  city 
is  authorized  to  purchase,  during  Jan- 
uary, 1919,  or  January,  192-1,  or  within 
thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  the 
grant,  provided  twelve  months'  pre- 
vious notice  has  been  given.  These 
rigid  limitations  make  this  reservation 
of  little  or  no  account,  even  if  the  city 
should  acquire  the  legal  and  financial 
power  required.  The  same  defect  ex- 
ists in  the  reserved  right  for  the  city 
to  designate  a  licensee  company  to  pur- 
chase at  the  expiration  of  the  ordi- 
nance." 

The  chair  gave  Mr.  Hoyne  the  op- 
portunity for  a  closing  word. 

MR.  HOYNE:  "I  want  to  say  that 
as  far  as  what  Mr.  Hooker  says  con- 
cerning that  section,  I  utterly  disagree 
with  him  for  this  reason  :  The  place  to 
fix  the  duties  of  a  public  officer  is  in  a 
statute  or  in  a  general  ordinance.  The 
place  to  create  a  new  office  is  by  gen- 
eral ordinance  passed  by  the  City 
Council.  In  passing  a  special  ordinance 
giving  a  grant  to  a  public  service  cor- 
poration the  city  is  granting  certain 
privileges  and  it  should  reserve  to  it- 


self certain  rights  on  its  part.  That  is 
all  it  should  do.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  ordinance  that  prevents  the  City 
Council  from  creating  a  new  official 
and  calling  him  the  Inspector  of  Tele- 
phones or  anything  of  the  sort,  or 
amending  a  previous  chapter  of  the 
city  code  relating  to  the  controller  and 
directing  him  to  make  the  examination 
which  by  this  ordinance  he  has  the 
right  to  make.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  an  ordinance  or  statute 
should  be  drawn  with  set  specifications 
going  into  all  the  particulars  and  de- 
tails of  the  grantee's  business,  and,  as 
1  have  said,  as  far  as  possible  this  or- 
dinance has  been  drawn  in  general 
phrases.  I  agree,  for  reasons  stated, 
with  Mr.  Baldwin  in  what  he  says  as 
to  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  board  in 
case  of  complaints,  and  I  did  all  in  my 
power  to  keep  that  out  of  there.  I 
know  that  Alderman  Snow  disagrees 
with  me. 

"Again  I  say  I  believe  that  the 
strength  of  an  ordinance  making  a 
grant  to  a  special  service  corporation 
is  in  the  use  of  general  phrases  and 
general  terms,  reserving  rights  to  the 
city  and  public,  and  in  having  ample 
limitations  upon  the  general  powers  or 
rights  granted  to  the  corporation." 
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DRAINAGE  CANAL  EXTENSION 


On  the  2nd  inst.  the  question  of 
completing  the  extension  of  the  Drain- 
age Canal  from  Lockport  through  Jo- 
liet  to  Lake  Joliet,  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles,  and  developing  water 
power  at  the  falls  above  the  lake  was 
discussed  before  the  City  Club. 

The  speakers  were  Mr.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  President  of  the  Sanitary 
District ;  Mr.  Lyman  E.  Cooley,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Illinois  Internal  Improve- 
ment Commission,  and  Mr.  George  M. 
Wisner,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Sani- 
tary District. 

It  may  be  wise  to  preface  the 
speeches  by  a  brief  statement  of  the 
essential  issues. 

The  original  Sanitary  District  Act 
of  1889  authorized  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict to  build  a  canal  from  the  Chicago 
River  at  Bridgeport  to  a  junction  with 
the  Desplaines  River  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  above  Joliet.  It  also  au- 
thorized the  District  to  clear  and  im- 
prove the  channel  of  the  Desplaines 
below  that  junction  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  take  care  of  the  flow.  There 
is  a  35  foot  fall  in  the  river  as  it  ap- 
proaches Lake  Joliet.  With  an  ulti- 
mate anticipated  flow  of  600,000  or 
possibly  840,000  cubic  feet  per  minute 
through  the  canal  it  would  be  possible 
to  develop  at  this  fall  about  40,000 
effective  horse  power.  To  take  care  of 
this  volume  of  water,  together  with 
the  flood  waters  of  the  Desplaines,  the 
channel  along  this  three-mile  reach 
has  been  improved.  It  is  proposed 
that  it  should  be  further  improved  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  may  ultimately 
serve  as  a  link  in  a  prospective  lakes- 
to-the-gulf  deep  waterway. 

The  two  questions  which  ari.^e  are : 

First,  what  should  be  the  dimensions 
of  the  channel  for  this  reach,  and, 

Second,  should  the  District  develop 


and  control  the  resulting  water  power, 
or  should  it  leave  this  to  private  own- 
ership? 

The  Sanitary  District  has  pe  ,  ng 
before  the  Legislature  Senate  Bil  \o. 
544,  which  would  authorize  the  Jis- 
trict  to  build  this  channel  270  feet  wide 
by  19.7  feet  deep,  develop  the  water 
pov/er  near  Lake  Joliet,  and  recoup  the 
cost  of  the  whole  improvement  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  water  power.  The 
bill  has  been  opposed  from  Joliet  and 
also  by  Mr.  Lyman  E.  Cooley  on  the 
ground  that  these  dimensions  are  too 
meager.  Mr.  Cooley  holds  that  the 
channel  should  be  24  feet  deep  by  400 
feet  wide,  as  recommended  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Illinois  Internal  Improve- 
ment Commission  to  the  last  Legisla- 
ture. The  Sanitary  District  objects  to 
the  larger  dimensions  on  the  ground 
that  the  cost  would  be  doubled.  Mr. 
Cooley  claims  that  the  cost  would  not 
be  largely  increased  and  urges  that 
the  channel  should  be  of  these  dimen- 
sions because  its  future  enlargement 
through  the  city  of  Joliet  would  soon 
be  rendered  difficult  and  costly.  No 
estimates  capable  of  review  have  been 
presented  as  to  the  probable  cost  of 
either  sizes. 

Mr.  Cooley  expresses  the  opinion 
that  if  the  bill  had  embodied  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Improvement 
Commission  as  to  the  size  of  the  chan- 
nel it  would  have  been  passed  by  the 
Legislature  last  spring.  Mr.  McCor- 
mick seems  to  attribute  the  opposition 
to  the  bill  largely  to  the  selfish  but 
concealed  influence  of  the  Economy 
Light  &  Power  Company,  which  now 
owns  the  land  where  the  water  power 
would  be  developed. 

As  to  the  second  question :  The 
Economy  Light  &  Power  Company 
has  become  the  owner  of  the  land  on 
both  sides  of  the  fall  in  the  river  and 
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some  persons  contend  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  water  power  should  be 
left  to  private  hands.  The  Sanitary 
District,  however,  wishes  to  develop 
this  power  and  out  of  the  proceeds  re- 
coup the  cost  of  the  channel.  Bill  No. 
544  would  g^ive  the  District  authority 
so  to  do.  Under  its  authority  to  im- 
prove the  channel  the  District  has  al- 
ready begun  proceedings  to  condemn 
the  land  and  rights  of  the  company. 
It  seems  to  be  anticipated  that  the 
award  of  damages  to  the  company  will 
not  be  such  as  to  eat  up  in  advance  the 
prospective  profits  from  the  water 
power.  These  profits  are  estimated  at 
from  half  a  million  to  a  million  dol- 
lars per  year. 

In  its  report  the  Internal  Improve- 
ment Commission  suggested  that  it 
might  possibly  prove  wise  for  some 
State  authority  to  develop  and  control 
the  water  power  in  question  near  Lake 
Joliet  and  the  water  power  to  be  cre- 
ated by  the  canal  flow  at  other  points 
in  the  state  along  the  proposed  deep 
waterway  to  the  Gulf.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  practically  assumed 
that  the  channel  along  the  three-mile 
reach  in  question  should  be  built  and 
the  water  power  mentioned  be  devel- 
oped by  the  Sanitary  District,  the 
profits  being  used  to  wipe  out  the  cost 
of  the  channel.  Accepting  this  as- 
sumption, and  assuming-  that  no  State 
authority  is  to  deal  with  this  matter, 
the  real  issues  would  seem  to  narrow 
themselves  down  to  one,  namely: 
What  should  be  the  dimensions  of  the 
proposed   channel? 

(Of  course  no  reference  is  made  in 
this  discussion  to  the  power  already 
being  developed  by  the  Sanitar}^  Dis- 
trict at   Lockport.) 

After  a  brief  introduction  the  Presi- 
dent introduced  as  the  first  speaker 
Mr.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  President 
of  the  Sanitary  District,  who  spoke 
substantially  as  follows : 

Mr.  Robert  R.  McCormick. 

"As  I  have  traveled  around  this 
country  more  or  less  in  recent  weeks, 
people  have  asked  me  the  question, 
'How  does  it  happen  that  the  Sanitary 
District  of  Chicago,  or  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago, is  building  even  a  part  of  an  in- 
terstate waterway?'    The  question  is  a 


pertinent  one  and  must  be  fully  under- 
stood before  any  intelligent  criticism 
can  be  passed  on  the  plan  I  am  about 
to  propose. 

"The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal, 
which  was  built,  we  might  say,  by  the 
national  government  and  by  the  state 
of  Illinois,  was  opened  in  the  year  1848. 
It  was  not  finished  according  to  the 
original  plans,  because  the  amount  of 
money  provided  proved  to  be  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  plans  of  the  promot- 
ers. The  section  between  Robey  street 
and  Joliet  was  built  upon  a  ntuch  small- 
er scale  than  was  considered  advisable. 
I  believe  it  never  would  have  been 
built  on  a  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive plan  if  a  condition  had  not 
arisen  which  had  not  been  foreseen  in 
the  '30's  or  '40's  when  the  canal  was 
begun. 

"The  little  City  of  Chicago  growing 
into  a  good  sized  town,  built  sewers 
into  the  Chicago  River.  The  river  in 
turn,  by  a  slow  current,  was  pumped 
into  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 
This  was  a  very  successful  method  for 
carrying  away  the  sewage  of  a  little 
town.  But  Chicago  began  to  grow  and 
in  the  course  of  years  it  was  found 
that  the  water  pumped  through  the 
Illinois  and  ^lichigan  Canal  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Chicago  River  in 
even  a  partial  state  of  purification.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Chicago  River  becoming 
foul  and  being  pumped  into  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal,  made  the  waters 
of  that  canal  a  stinking  pool  and  a  men- 
ace to  the  communities  through  which 
it  passed.  Because  of  this  condition 
the  legislature  in  1865  passed  the  orig- 
inal Deep  Waterway  Drainage  Bill ; 
the  bill  which  is  the  cornerstone,  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  Illinois 
Drainage  Deep  Waterway  legislation 
has  been  founded ;  the  cornerstone 
upon  which  we  are  asking  further 
legislation  along  the  same  lines. 

"What  was  this  bill?  I  will  not  try 
to  give  you  the  exact  words,  but  I  will 
give  them  very  closely : 

"  'Whereas,  It  has  been  represented  that  the 
City  of  Chicago,  to  purify  the  Chicago  River, 
is  willing  to  advance  the  money  to  complete 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  between 
Bridgeport  and  Joliet,  according  to  the  orig- 
inal deep  cut  plan ;  now,    therefore,  be  it 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  City  of  Chicago  is 
hereby    authorized    to    deepen   and   widen   the 
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Illinois  and   Michigan   Canal  to  the  originally 
contemplated  cross-section  ;  and  be  it  further 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  amount  expended,  not 
to  exceed  one  million  and  a  half  dollars,  shall 
become  a  lien  upon  the  profits  of  the  canal, 
and  the  City  of  Chicago  shall  be  repaid  for 
the  expenditure  from  the  tolls  and  other 
profits  gained  through  that  canal.' 

"Thus  gentlemen,  was  set  down  the 
principle  that  the  City  of  Chicago,  in 
order  to  take  care  of  its  drainage  prob- 
lem, should  build  for  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, a  canal,  and  that  the  profits  de- 
rivable therefrom,  whether  tolls,  water 
power,  or  otherwise,  should  be  used 
to  pay  back  to  the  City  of  Chicago  the 
money  advanced. 

"That  canal  was  built  and  put  into 
operation.  Time  went  on,  Chicago 
grew,  and  the  enlarged  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  again  proved  to  be  too 
small  for  the  object  desired.  The  tem- 
porary expedient  was  adopted  of  put- 
ting pumps  at  Bridgeport  to  pump 
more  water,  but  that  was  not  sufficient 
and  finally  there  came  the  legislation 
of  1889. 

"The  law  of  1889  was  passed  upon 
the  same  principles  as  the  law  of  1865. 
In  this  case,  the  city  of  Chicago,  a 
municipality  with  all  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  city,  was  not  to  do  the 
work.  For  reasons  sufficiently  well 
known  to  all  of  us,  a  separate  muni- 
cipality was  formed,  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict of  Chicago,  which  contained  the 
City  of  Chicago  and  certain  surround- 
ing country.  That  law,  outside  of 
many  other  sections  of  it,  laid  down 
the  principle  that  to  carry  ofT  the  sew- 
age of  Chicago,  or  the  Sanitary  District 
of  Chicago — I  will  use  the  names  inter- 
changeably— Chicago  should  build  a 
ship  canal  at  least  18  feet  deep,  from 
the  Chicago  River  to  a  point  to  be  af- 
terwards ascertained  in  the  vicinity 
of  Joliet,  that  when  that  canal  was 
built  the  City  of  Chicago  or  the  Sani- 
tary District  should  have  the  right  to 
recoup  itself  for  its  expenditure,  first 
out  of  the  dockage  rentals,  and  second 
out  of  the  w^ater  power  in  the  line  of 
its  channel.  That  act  was  accepted  by 
the  people  and  the  Drainage  Canal  was 
begun. 

"I  use  the  word  begun  advisedly  be- 
cause the  Drainage  Canal  has  not  been 
finished  as  yet  and  may  not  be  for  no 
one  knows   how  many  years.     Under 


the  provisions  of  this  law  what  I  might 
call  a  central  section  was  completed 
first.  The  line  between  Summit  and 
Lockport  was  built  to  what  was  con- 
sidered a  final  width  and  depth.  The 
part  between  Summit  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Chicago  River  was  not  com- 
pleted when  the  canal  was  opened,  in 
1900,  nor  was  the  part  from  Lockport 
south  of  the  southern  end  of  Joliet,  the 
part  to  which  I  have  occasion  to  refer 
to-day.  At  a  cerain  point  in  this  last 
section  the  water,  which  has  passed 
through  the  sanitary  and  ship  canal, 
can  be  run  by  means  of  retaining  walls 
and  proper  works,  through  water 
wheels  and  made  into  water  power, 
and  through  this  fact  alone  has  arisen 
the  trouble  that  has  been  occasioned. 

"A\'hen  the  trustees  of  the  Sanitary 
District,  about  1895  and  from  then  on 
for  several  years,  were  planning  to 
build  their  canal  through  Joliet,  they 
met  this  objection:  That  a  ntunber  of 
people  had  established  water  power 
rights  on  the  Desplaines  River  at  that 
point,  water  power  rights  which  had 
some  small,  almost  intangible  values 
from  the  natural  flow  of  water,  and  had 
certain-  very  positive  value  from  the 
flow  of  water  which  came  from  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  which  you 
will  remember  was  first  built  by  the 
government  and  enlarged  afterward  by 
Chicago.  So  there  were  some  people 
in  Joliet  who  were  making  very  nice 
incomes  because  of  the  expenditure  of 
several  millions  of  dollars  by  the 
national  government,  the  state  and  the 
people  of  Chicago.  They  who  bene- 
fitted had  paid  nothing  toward  the 
production  of  this  value. 

"These  people  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  any  action  being  taken  which  would 
prevent  them  from  making  money  out 
of  the  Sanitary  District  Canal,  just  as 
they  had  made  it  out  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  and  the  matter  was 
taken  into  court  through  several  con- 
demnation suits.  The  courts  held  that 
the  Sanitary  District  had  the  right  to 
condemn  the  water  power  dams  at  that 
point,  and  they  were  immediately  con- 
demned and  acquired  by  the  Sanitary 
District,  and  large  prices  were  paid  for 
them. 

"There  was,  however,  one  dam,  Dam 
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No.  1,  which  was  the  property  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  which,  therefore, 
could  not  be  brought  into  court,  or  con- 
demned legally.  Negotiations  were, 
therefore,  entered  into  between  the 
trustees  of  the  Sanitary  District  and 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  Com- 
missioners, to  arrange  a  method  where- 
by the  waters  of  the  Sanitary  District 
should  be  taken  through  their  property, 
and  two  alternative  plans  were  sug- 
gested and  considered,  or,  I  might  say, 
two  alternate  plans  were  offered  by  the 
Canal  Commissioners  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal. 

"One  was,  that  the  Sanitary  District 
pay  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars 
per  year  in  perpetuity,  and  acquire  all 
the  water  power  rights  of  the  State ; 
the  other  was,  that  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict conduct  its  waters  through  their 
property,  through  the  State  property 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  increase  or  de- 
crease the  water  power  already  there. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Sanitary  District  that  the  first  was 
the  better  choice,  that  the  Sanitary 
District  should  pay  $4,000  a  year  for 
the  water  power,  and  build  a  construc- 
tion from  Joliet  similar  to  the  one  now 
proposed  down  to  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  bridge.  The 
reason  for  that  would  be  obvious  if 
any  of  you  could  see  this  map,  which 
I  am  quite  sure  none  of  you  can. 

"The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  is 
a  fact.  It  is  a  fiction  as  to  navigation, 
but  it  is  a  fact  as  a  matter  of  law,  and 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  while 
attempts  have  been  made  to  close  it 
for  many  years,  has  always  been  able 
to  maintain  itself  in  any  kind  of  a  fight, 
legal  or  legislative.  The  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  enters  the  Desplaines 
River  at  this  point  (indicating),  the 
level  of  water  which  is  necessary  to 
float  the  boats,  has  been  maintained  by 
a  dam  called  Dam  No.  1.  If  you  are 
going  to  keep  the  level  of  water  upon 
which  imaginary  boats  were  floated, 
you  had  to  maintain  the  level  of  water 
in  what  is  called  the  upper  basin  at  the 
north  of  Dam  No.  1.  Therefore,  un- 
less Dam  No.  1  was  to  stay  in  its  pres- 
ent position.  Dam  No.  1  had  to  be  some 
place  else. 

"The  better  plan,  and  the  one  the 
trustees  preferred,  was  to  move  Dam 


No.  1  down  the  river  to  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  bridge, 
thereby  holding  the  water  at  the  same 
height  it  is  held  by  Dam  No.  1,  and  al- 
lowing a  free  run  of  the  water  of  the 
Drainage  Canal  to  this  point  where  a 
water  power  could  be  developed  for  the 
iK'ucfit  of  the  Sanitary  District,  as  was 
intended  in  the  law  of  1889. 

"Why  did  they  not  do  that?  The 
reason  is  very  clearly  set  forth  in  many 
published  documents.  For  one  reason, 
the  funds  of  tUe  District  were  low,  and 
the  expenditure  of  building  these  walls 
was  one  at  that  time  which  could 
hardly  be  borne.  The  other  was :  that 
the  old  Chicago  River  was  continually 
getting  more  noisesome,  more  smelly 
and  more  disagreeable.  The  people  at 
home  were  clamoring  for  relief  to 
which  they  were  entitled,  and,  there- 
fore, the  trustees  of  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict at  that  time  decided  to  accept  the 
second  plan,  to  conduct  their  waters  by 
Dam  No.  1,  in  such  a  way  as  neither  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  water  power 
already  there. 

"A  contract  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  along  those  lines,  that  the  water 
power  should  not  be  increased  or  de- 
creased. Shortly  after  that  a  contro- 
versy arose  between  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners and  the  trustees  of  the  Sani- 
tary District ;  the  Canal  Commissioners 
went  back  on  their  contract  and  they 
obtained  a  temporary  injunction  in 
court  to  prevent  any  more  work  being 
done  in  this  vicinity  for  the  Drainage 
Canal.  This  was  in  1899.  The  rest  of 
the  Drainage  Canal  was  finished.  The 
people  of  Chicago  were  clamoring  for 
relief  and  rather  than  subject  them  to 
unnecessary  hardship  in  order  to  fight 
out  a  legal  battle,  the  trustees  of  the 
Sanitary  District  capitulated.  They 
were  held  up  as  much  as  a  man  is  held 
up  at  the  point  of  a  revolver,  and  under 
a  similar  threat  of  terror  and  suffering 
they  surrendered.  They  were  com- 
pelled, gentlemen,  not  merely  to  leave 
the  dam  as  they  found  it  but  to  rebuild 
it.  They  were  compelled  to  build  a 
water  power  plant,  to  build  a  tail  race, 
to  build  appurtenant  works  at  a  cost  of 
$385,000,  and  they  did,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  build  one,  which,  thank 
Heaven,  was  engineeringly  unsuccess- 
ful. 
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"Therefore,  we  find  that  in  1899,  the 
plan  for  carrying  the  water  down  from 
Joliet,  and  developing  the  water  power 
at  the  lower  point  was  abandoned,  not 
because  it  was  not  a  good  plan,  but 
because  reasons  which  are  not  credit- 
able compelled  it.  The  trustees,  how- 
ever, were  not  derelict  in  their  duty. 
While  spending  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars  through  Joliet,  they  acquired  a 
right  of  way,  which,  on  your  maps,  is 
marked  red.  They  projected  their  plan 
so  that  their  channel  should  eventually 
reach  the  vicinity  of  Brandon's  Road 
on  your  maps.  The  money  stringency 
prevented  that  being  bought  immedi- 
ately. The  part  that  is  marked  yellow, 
as  I  say,  was  not  bought  at  the  time 
that  these  plans  were  projected.  It  was 
not  known  whether  or  not  the  work 
marked  on  your  maps  would  be  neces- 
sary or  not.  Speculators,  who  had,  I 
might  say,  privity  to  the  counsels  of 
the  trustees  took  advantage  of  this  de- 
lay and  bought  that  property  which  is 
marked  yellow,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping for  themselves  a  water  power 
out  of  the  millions  spent  by  the  people 
of  Chicago,  and  then  with  a  stupendous 
piece  of  arrogance  they  instituted  con- 
demnation proceedings  on  the  property 
marked  red  in  order  to  condemn  public 
property  for  a  private  use.  That  law 
suit  was  defended  by  John  P.  Wilson 
and  Harry  Robbins,  and,  of  course,  was 
won.  The  trustees  then  turned  around 
and  instituted  condemnation  proceed- 
ings upon  the  part  marked  yellow  to 
acquire  private  property  for  public  use. 

"That,  gentlemen,  was  the  condition 
when  the  present  Board  of  Trustees 
came  into  office.  The  law  suit  had  been 
pending  for  some  time.  The  owners  of 
this  property,  which  cost  them  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  came  into  my  office,  and 
offered  to  sell  it  for  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  I  refused.  We  then 
proceeded  to  press  this  suit  in  the 
courts  with  all  the  vigor  of  which  we 
were  capable,  Mr.  Lindley  being  the 
leading  attorney. 

"While  this  suit  was  being  pressed, 
the  property  owned  by  the  speculators 
was  acquired  by  the  owner  of  the 
Economy  Light  &  Power  Company, 
which  changed  its  ownership  later  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Edison-Common- 


wealth-Economy Light  &  Power-North 
Shore  Trust  Monopoly  of  Illinois,  giv- 
ing it  a  strength  both  financially  and 
politically  far  beyond  anything  which 
the  poverty  stricken  speculators  ever 
had. 

"When  we  went  into  office  we  natur- 
ally studied  the  situation  down  there, 
and  it  does  not  take  a  man  with  very 
much  head  to  see  the  natural  solution 
of  the  whole  problem.  The  matter  is 
so  simple  that  it  has  about  twenty-five 
originators,  of  which  I  am  only  the 
twenty-fifth.  The  plan  is  exceedingly 
simple.  Dam  No.  1,  you  will  remem- 
ber, was  put  in  not  to  be  good  con- 
struction for  canal  work,  or  for  drain- 
age work,  but  to  get  a  water  power  for 
people  who  never  did  anything  to  de- 
serve it.  Therefore,  the  plan  of  con- 
struction put  in  was  not  a  proper  con- 
struction ;  it  was  a  dangerous  con- 
struction ;  it  is  a  construction  to  pass  a 
large  quantity  of  water  through  a  nar- 
row point,  and  over  a  dam  between  ar- 
tificial walls,  and  the  opening  above  the 
dam  and  between  the  walls  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  carry  the  flood  waters. 

"The  flood  waters  are  carried  by 
means  of  automatic  gates  supposed  to 
open  and  let  the  flood  waters  through. 
Accidents  are  very  common  wherever 
we  have  to  depend  upon  automatic 
construction  or  upon  construction 
which  has  to  be  worked  by  wheels  or 
machinery.  We  have  them  on  the 
railroads  every  day,  and  sometime,  I 
feel  perfectly  sure,  if  this  construction 
remains,  these  automatic  gates  will 
fail  to  work  and  there  will  be  a  dis- 
astrous flood.  Very  well,  somebody 
may  say,  it  is  not  your  fault.  The  other 
people  are  responsible.  Let  the  blood 
be  upon  their  heads.  But  what  would 
the  result  be  if  such  a  flood  were  oc- 
casioned? Everything  would  be  more 
or  less  washed  out,  the  evidence  would 
not  be  produced,  and  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict would  be  sued  for  nobody  knows 
how  many  millions  of  dollars  for  dam- 
ages, with  an  equal  chance  of  having 
the  verdict  go  against  them. 

"It  being  desirable,  from  an  engi- 
neering point  of  view,  to  get  this  dam 
out,  and  besides,  bearing  in  mind  all 
the  time  the  horrible  injustice  of  its 
existence  at  all  in  the  present  con- 
ditions, bearing  in  mind  also  that  the 
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property  down  below  is  to  be  acquired 
and  a  levee  is  to  be  built  for  purely 
drainag:e  reasons,  it  does  not  take  a 
man  of  very  great  caliber  to  see  that 
if  the  two  can  be  put  together,  the 
level  of  this  canal  can  be  maintained 
as  before,  a  water  power  can  be  de- 
veloped to  Brandon's  Road  and  the 
whole  thing  be  made  sufficiently  good 
construction  and  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  1865  and  1889. 
What  are  those  principles?  That  the 
City  of  Chicago  shall  build  a  canal  for 
its  drainage  needs,  shall  build  it  as  a 
wa-terway,  and  shall  be  repaid  out  of 
the  water  power  developed  in  its  chan- 
nel. 

"To  put  this  into  execution  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Canal  Commissioners  and  the  State 
representatives.  Negotiations  were 
entered  into  between  our  Board  and 
the  Canal  Commissioners  and  the 
Governor,  with  the  idea  of  taking  out 
this  dam  and  compensating  the  State 
therefor  in  money  and  in  works.  The 
Canal  Commissioners  put  the  price 
that  they  wanted  for  taking  out  that 
dam  at  $75,000  a  year  as  long  as  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  sTiould  re- 
main in  existence.  I  thought  that  price 
excessive  but  consented. 

"To  carry  out  the  water  way  prin- 
ciple, which  must  not  be  forgotten,  we 
have  to  turn  again  to  this  invisible 
map.  South  of  the  power  house  is  what 
we  call  the  deep  channel  south,  some 
people  call  it  the  tail  race.  It  is  not  as 
deep  as  the  channel  north,  which  is  22 
feet  deep;  it  is  19.7  feet  deep.  It  runs 
at  that  depth  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
and  then  from  the  point  D  to  the  point 
E  it  is  only  10  feet  deep. 

"In  the  negotiations,  the  Canal 
Commissioners  agreed  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sanitary  District,  who 
was  Mr.  Randolph  in  this  case,  the 
chief  engineer,  and  the  Governor,  that 
the  Sanitary  District  should  excavate 
the  shallow  part  to  the  full  depth  of 
the  deep  part,  19.7  feet  deep.  The  point 
has  been  raised,  why  is  that  19.7  in- 
stead of  22  feet,  as  the  rest  of  the 
channel  is?  The  answer  is  very  simple 
to  give,  that  the  channel  already  con- 
structed is  of  that  depth.  We  take 
conditions  as  we  find  them,  if  we  can- 
not make  them.     At  the     time     these 


negotiations  were  taken  up  this  chan- 
nel w^as  19.7  feet  deep.  To  deepen 
that  to  22  feet  and  24  feet  would  mean 
an  enormous  expenditure  of  money.  It 
might  have  given  a  better  canal,  un- 
doubtedly it  would ;  the  deeper  your 
canal,  the  wider  your  canal,  the  better 
it  is,  but  you  must  remember,  gentle- 
men, that  we  are  public  officers,  we 
represent  the  tax  payers,  and  when  we 
enter  into  agreements  we  have  to  do  it 
with  the  idea  of  serving  the  interests 
of  our  employers.  We  did  not  feel  that 
it  would  be  a  proper  thing  for  us  to 
consent  to  the  expense  of  making  it 
more  than  19.7  feet,  or  20  feet  deep. 

"Therefore,  in  a  nutshell,  what  is 
this  plan  that  we  propose?  It  is  the 
plan  that  was  desired  by  the  trustees 
away  back  in  1898 — to  carry  the  water 
through  Joliet  on  the  high  level  and 
there  develop  the  water  power  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  It  is  not  a  purely 
water  power  plan,  far  from  it;  it  is  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Drainage  Canal 
scheme  as  laid  down  in  1865  and  1889. 
And  what  is  that  scheme?  It  is  this: 
That  for  the  purpose  of  properly  drain- 
ing its  sewage,  the  City  of  Chicago 
shall  build  a  canal,  a  ship  canal,  in  this 
State  which  shall  be  given  to  the  State 
as  a  waterway,  but  the  profits  deriv- 
able from  water  power  in  its  channel 
shall  be  used  to  repay  the  tax  payers 
who  have  built  it.  Every  foot  of  the 
water  power  here  contemplated  is  in 
the  channel  of  the  Sanitary  District, 
and  any  statement  to  the  contrary  is 
misleading. 

"I  am  not  here  to  urge  this  bill ;  I 
am  not  here  to  make  a  stump  speech ; 
I  am  not  going  to  wind  up  by  asking 
you  all  to  go  to  Springfield  and  work 
for  it.  I  came  here  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  what  we  are  do- 
ing, and,  having  done  that  as  best  I 
can,  I  will  conclude." 

The  President  then  introduced  INIr. 
Lyman  E.  Cooley,  secretary  of  the  Il- 
linois Internal  Improvement  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Lyman  E.  Cooley. 

"I  notice  that  the  Secretary  has  sent 
out  a  notice  mentioning  me  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Internal  Improvement 
Commission  of  Illinois.  I  want  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  at  the  outset 
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that  I  do  not  appear  here  in  any  such 
capacity,  but  I  am  here  purely  in  my 
private  capacity  as  a  citizen. 

"I  was  connected  with  every  move- 
ment, pubhc  and  private,  technical  or 
otherwise,  in  connection  with  the  Sani- 
tary Canal  from  its  inception  in  1885 
up  to  the  end  of  1897,  and  had  charge 
of  all  legislation  in  Springfield  upon 
that  subject.  Mr.  McCormick  has  in- 
advertently stated  some  facts  which 
are  not  exactly  true  in  regard  to  the 
Sanitary  District  laws. 

"The  original  law  did  provide  that 
the  channel  should  be  made  of  the  full 
capacity  through  the  rocky  stratum, 
but  did  distinctly  provide  also  that  in 
the  clay  which  extends  from  Summit 
to  Lake  Michigan  it  should  be  pro- 
gressively developed  with  the  needs  of 
population. 

The  law  also  gave  to  the  Sanitary 
District  all  dockage  rights  and  the 
water  power  incident  to  the  creation 
of  the  channel  above  the  upper  basin 
at  Joliet.  It  gave  no  authority  to  the 
Sanitary  District  to  construct  any 
works  whatever  below  the  upper  basin 
at  Joliet,  except  so  far  as  might  be 
necessary  to  remove  obstructions  in 
the  Desplaines  and  Illinois  Rivers  and 
thereby  avoid  damage  from  overflow. 
So  whatever  rights  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict acquire  below  the  upper  basin  at 
Joliet  it  must  hold  as  riparian  owners 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  law.  " 

"I  will  say  further  in  connection 
with  that  matter  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion in  contest  between  the  Sanitary 
District  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal  Board  first  arose  in  1893  through 
certain  unfortunate  relations  in  regard 
to  the  levees  connected  with  the  up- 
per basin.  In  1897  efforts  were  made 
to  settle  all  matters  amicably  between 
the  Canal  Board,  the  citizens  of  Joliet 
and  the  Sanitary  District,  and  at  one 
time  the  attorney  of  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict, ]\Ir.  Hayes,  and  myself  were  em- 
powered to  reach  an  understanding 
which  was  confirmed  in  the  office  of 
the  Attorney  General,  and  that  was 
that  we  should,  at  least  temporarily, 
pass  the  water  through  the  City  of 
Joliet  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  the  use  of  such  water  as  might 
flow  from  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal,  and  it  was  considered  that  the 


engineering  work  would  cost  some- 
thing like  $200,000.  All  the  needed  au- 
thority in  the  matter  was  granted  by 
joint  resolution.  The  Canal  Board,  as 
I  know — I  was  consulting  engineer  of 
the  district  at  that  time — fully  expect- 
ed the  agreement  to  be  honored.  Aft- 
er the  Legislature  had  adjourned  a 
conference  was  held  in  which  the  Sani- 
tary District  trustees  ignored  the  un- 
derstanding reached  by  Mr.  Hayes  and 
myself  and  it  finally  led  to  my  resigna- 
tion as  consulting  engineer. 

"The  fight  was  then  renewed  and 
has  since  continued.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  bad  blood  and  no  out- 
come. A  year  and  a  half  later  when  I 
came  back  from  Nicaragua,  the  Canal 
Board  came  to  my  office  and  offered,  if 
I  would  take  up  the  issue,  to  settle 
with  the  Sanitary  District  in  any  way 
I  thought  proper.  I  took  the  position 
that  both  parties  were  wrong,  but  I 
could  not  accept  a  fee  for  service 
against  an  enterprise  with  which  my 
name  had  been  so  fully  identified, 
whether  I  agreed  with  the  trustees  or 
not  in  the  policy  to  be  followed. 

"The  situation  at  Joliet,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  this :  The  State  of  Illinois, 
through  the  Canal  Board,  controls 
about  one-half  of  the  water  power  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  Sanitary  Canal 
and  Lake  Joliet,  through  the  owner- 
ship and  possession  of  Dam  No.  1,  and 
through  certain  riparian  rights.  The 
Sanitary  District,  as  riparian  owner, 
would  perhaps  have  an  equity  in  a 
quarter,  and  the  Economy  Light  & 
Power  Company,  through  their  owner-' 
ship,  claim  whatever  water  power  may 
be  appurtenant  to  their  real  estate,  a 
proposition  which  is  vigorously  denied 
by  the  Sanitary  District,  and  I  hope 
they  will  make  their  contention  good. 
That  is  the  situation. 

"This  bill  544  undertakes  to  give  to 
the  Sanitary  District  all  the  rights  in 
the  premises,  the  right  of  condemna- 
tion included,  by  which  they  can  ex- 
tend the  level  of  the  pool  created  by 
Dam  No.  1,  which  Mr.  McCormick  has 
referred  to,  down  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Joliet,  a  distance  of  about  two  and  a 
half  miles.  To  that  proposition  in  it- 
self, as  developed  at  Springfield,  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  objection  arises;  at  least, 
I  have  never  discovered  any. 
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"There  was  created  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  lOOo  an  internal  improve- 
ment commission,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  secretary,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  consider  and  place  before  the 
Legislature  all  data  in  regard  to  a  deep 
waterway  necessary  for  legislative  con- 
sideration. Among  other  things,  they 
reviewed  a  project  of  the  United  States 
through  the  Illinois  Valley.  They  de- 
termined that  it  was  practicable,  with 
the  aid  of  the  water  carried  through 
the  Sanitary  Canal,  to  produce  24  feet 
depth  from  Lake  Michigan,  or  the  end 
of  the  canal  above  Joliet,  to  the  City 
of  Peoria,  and  that  the  water  was  also 
adequate  to  produce  the  equivalent  of 
the  present  lake  navigation  between 
Peoria  and  St.  Louis.  They  recom- 
mended that  the  locks  should  be  re- 
duced in  numbers  from  9  to  5  and  put 
down  to  a  depth  of  24  feet,  that  the 
levels  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  give 
the  fullest  possible  development  to  the 
water  power,  that  the  Joliet  reach  or 
the  Joliet  level,  as  it  was  called,  should 
have  the  same  depth  as  the  Sanitary 
Canal  will  have  when  properly  con- 
nected with  Lake  Michigan,  viz:  24 
feet;  and  that  it  should  have  a  width 
of  360  to  440  feet.  That  was  the  rec- 
ommendation. In  a  bill  which  I  drew 
I  followed  the  recommendations  of  the 
commission.  The  channel  through  the 
city  of  Joliet  was  to  have  a  width  of 
400  feet  and  a  depth  of  24  feet.  I 
think  I  can  state  positively  that  had 
the  Sanitary  District  adopted  those 
recommendations  their  bill  would  have 
passed  with  a  three-fourths  vote.  That 
is  my  judgment  about  it.  All  sorts  of 
reasons  have  been  stated  to  the  public 
as  to  wdiy  it  did  not  pass.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  them 
here.  We  might  dififer  in  opinion  and 
that  would  only  add  to  the  gayety  of 
the  occasion.  I  am  simply  contented 
in  stating  the  facts  as  I  understand 
them. 

"Now,  as  to  what  the  future  may 
bring  forth  in  the  coming  session  of 
the  legislature,  I  don't  know  as  I  can 
give  you  any  information.  I  may  be 
as  wise  as  the  Sanitary  District  in  that 
regard,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  Legis- 
lature itself  knows  what  will  be  done. 
But  there  has  been  a  change  in  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  the  matter,  as  I  un- 


derstand it.  The  Commission  threw 
out  the  suggestion  tentatively  that 
these  water  powers,  at  least  those  be- 
low the  City  of  Joliet,  should  belong 
to  the  State ;  that  the  State  should  de- 
velop the  same ;  that  after  they  had 
been  paid  for  out  of  the  revenues,  the 
proceeds  should  be  forever  devoted  to 
a  fund  for  waterway  purposes  in  this 
state.  That  sentiment  was  received 
more  favorably,  I  think,  than  anybody 
anticipated,  and  it  has  grown  up  in 
some  quarters  so  as  to  include  the 
reach  at  Joliet,  the  one  the  Sanitary 
District  is  seeking  to  develop. 

"So  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, I  am  primarily  in  favor  of  the 
state  making  that  development  and 
making  it  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
the  Internal  Improvement  Commis- 
sion. Failing  in  that,  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  Sanitary  District,  subject  to 
the  proper  restrictions ;  and  failing  in 
that,  I  am  in  favor  of  its  being  done 
by  some  corporation  under  the  proper 
restrictions,  or  some  form  of  trustee- 
ship, by  which  the  property  eventually 
will  revert  to  the  state. 

"I  will  say,  on  the  side  of  equity  in 
the  matter,  as  it  looks  to  me,  that  the 
State  of  Illinois  gave  to  Chicago  a  very 
great  concession  when  it  permitted  the 
disposal  of  its  sewage  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  done.  It  could  not 
have  been  done  in  any  other  way  for 
twice  the  money  and  without  involv- 
ing the  expenditure  of  an  amount  for 
operation  and  maintenance  greater 
than  the  interest  on  the  first  cost.  And 
it  was  no  hardship,  especially  as  we 
are  to  benefit  perhaps  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  any  other  part  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  to  require  the  Sani- 
tary District  to  construct  this  channel 
in  harmony  with  certain  specifications 
for  a  ship  canal. 

"I  believe  it  to  be  a  vicious  prin- 
ciple in  legislation  to  give  unlimited 
authority  to  a  taxing  body  to  spend 
public  money  as  it  pleases,  without  a 
definition  as  to  the  uses  to  be  made 
thereof,  and  especially  in  this  case  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it 
should  be  done  in  view  of  the  very  in- 
timate relations  'which  this  project 
bears  to  the  Illinois  Valley  and  to 
the  future  of  the  waterway. 

"I    think   further   the   Sanitary   Dis- 
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trict  should  have  a  clause  in  their  bill 
which  says  that  this  power  shall  be 
disposed  of  to  actual  consumers  on 
equal  terms,  whether  they  be  in  the 
City  of  Joliet  or  in  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago. I  do  not  understand  that  there 
is  any  such  clause." 

Mr.  McCormick :  "May  I  correct 
you,  Mr.  Cooley?  There  is  such  a 
clause." 

Mr.  Cooley:  "I  accept  the  correction. 
Then  I  state  further  that  there  should 
be  a  time  limit,  if  I  understand  the  bill. 
I  may  be  wrong  about  that.  I  do  not 
understand  the  exact  terms  of  the  last 
bill,  544,  but  in  effect  it  grants  an  op- 
tion to  the  Sanitary  District  to  de- 
velop this  water  power  at  some  future 
time,  but  without  specific  limitation  as 
to  when  that  time  shall  be  exhausted. 
I  think  the  state  and  the  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  when  that  work  is  to  be 
done,  and  when  we  can  count  upon  its 
becoming  a  feature  of  the  waterway. 

"And  as  to  the  other  side,  the  finan- 
cial side :  We  are  to  send  through  this 
channel  ultimately — I  hope  the  ulti- 
mately will  not  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned— 14,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second,  and  that  will  produce,  with  a 
fall  of  35  feet  at  Lake  Joliet,  about 
42,000  effective  horse  power,  which,  on 
the  Sanitary  District  estimates,  is 
worth  $25  per  horse  power  per  year, 
and,  presuming,  as  I  understand  is  the 
case,  that  a  market  is  immediately 
found  which  will  absorb  that  power- 
probably  it  will  be  found  as  quickly 
as  the  waterway  is  developed  to  fur- 
nish it — if  all  the  figures  be  correct, 
that  water  power  can  be  capitalized 
for  $500  per  horse  power,  about  $21,- 
000,000. 

"I  think  the  state,  in  giving  the  San- 
itary District  the  right  to  develop  that, 
can  justly  exact  a  reasonable  basis  of 
compensation  such  as  I  have  under- 
taken to  define  in  Senate  Bill  533 ;  viz., 
that  the  section  constructed  at  Joliet 
shall  be  adequate  and  final  as  a  water- 
way. I  think  anybody  who  is  familiar 
with  the  situation  at  Joliet  recognizes 
that  to  enlarge  and  change  the  condi- 
tions there,  through  that  city,  in  the 
future  will  be  as  difficult  as  we  find  it 
to  make  a  radical  improvement  in  the 
Chicago  River,  and  more  difficult  be- 
cause they  have  rock,  and  I  don't  think 


that  the  extra  cost  involved  in  the 
treatment  that  I  suggest  is  such  as 
should  weigh  for  one  minute  in  consid- 
ering the  bearings  of  this  question." 

Mr.  Wisner,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Sanitary  District,  closed  the  discus- 
sion, as  follows : 

Mr.  George  M.  Wisner. 

"]\Ir.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  I 
will  pass  very  briefly  from  the  con- 
struction that  has  been  gone  over  by 
]\Ir.  McCormick,  who  has  very  clearly 
indicated  to  you  what  has  been  done, 
but  I  will  state  that  there  has  just 
been  power  developed  here  at  Lock- 
port  which  will  soon  be  put  on  the 
Chicago  market  to  the  extent  of  about 
20,000  efficient  horse  power,  and  with 
the  ultimate  development  of  the  canal 
— that  is,  GOO, 000  cubic  feet  going 
through  it — there  will  be  an  efficient 
horse  power  of  about  29,000. 

"In  regard  to  the  14,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  that  was  spoken  of,  the  per- 
mission to  flow  that  amount  of  water 
has  been  refused  by  the  United  States 
Government." 

Mr.  Cooley:  "By  way  of  the  Calu- 
met?" 

Mr.  Wisner:  "By  way  of  the  Calu- 
met or  any  other  way.  They  refused 
permission  to  take  14,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  from  Lake  Michigan,  al- 
though we  did  ask  for  permission  to 
take  it  through  the  Calumet,  but  the 
International  Waterways  Commission 
has  set  down  that  the  drainage  needs 
of  Chicago  are  10,000  cubic  feet  per 
second." 

Mr.  Cooley:  "I  differ  from  you." 

Mr.  Wisner:  "Members  of  the  com- 
mission gave  me  that  information." 

Mr.  Cooley:  "I  differ  from  you  and 
I  have  talked  with  the  Chairmen  of 
both  Commissions." 

]\Ir.  Wisner:  "That  is  my  informa- 
tion, anyway,  Mr.  Cooley.  To  get 
down  to  the  bill,  from  an  engineering 
standpoint  of  what"  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict wants,  and  what  was  opposed  by 
the  Joliet  people,  as  Mr.  Cooley  says, 
if  his  bill  had  been  accepted,  the  bill 
would  have  probably  gone  through, 
whether  by  a  three-fourths  vote  or  a 
smaller  I  don't  know.  The  only  dif- 
ference, from  an  engineering  stand- 
point, in  those  two  bills,  was  one  of 
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depth  and  one  of  width.  His  bill  pro- 
vided a  width  between  360  and  440 
feet.  I  think  he  compromised  on  the 
average,  and  24  feet  deep.  From  an 
engineering-  standpoint,  we  should  look 
at  this  channel  as  to  whether  it  is 
large  enough  so  as  to  give  a  velocity 
or  current  that  is  easily  navigable  and 
deep  enough  to  float  modern  vessels. 
In  that  connection  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  few  currents  in  different  navi- 
gable channels.  In  the  first  place,  w^e 
will  take  the  main  channel,  as  con- 
structed, and  I  think  largely  with  Air. 
Cooley's  steering  it  and  giving  his  ad- 
vice, it  is  160  feet  wide  on  the  bottom 
and  162  feet  on  top,  and  with  840,000 
which  we  all  hope  to  get,  the  current 
through  the  channel  will  be  2.46  miles 
per  hour.  If  we  only  get  600,000 
through  this  stretch  of  the  canal  it 
will  be  1.75  per  hour.  Through  Joliet 
ordinary  low  water  conditions  will  give 
a  current  of  1.2  miles  per  hour.  The 
channel  proposed  by  Mr.  Cooley  would 
have  but  three-fourths  mile  per  hour. 
We  give  Joliet  a  better  channel  than 
what  has  been  built  in  the  drainage 
channel.  This  stretch  of  2T0  feet  width 
only  runs  from  Dam  No.  1  to  about 
the'  Rock  Island  tracks.  I  should  say 
a  little  over  half  a  mile,  when  the 
channel  rapidly  widens  until  it  is  over 
1,000  feet  wide  at  the  lower  end.  The 
rock  cut  in  present  main  channel 
through  which  there  will  be  a  current 
of  2  1-2  miles  an  hour,  is  about  14  miles 
long.  I  cannot  quite  see  the  consist- 
ency of  building  a  part  of  the  same 
channel  one-half  mile  long,  so  as  to 
have  a  current  of  only  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  per  hour,  while  there  alreadv 
exists  a  stretch  14  miles  long  which 
under  same  conditions  will  have  a  cur- 
rent of  over  one  and  three-quarters. 
There  is  a  channel  19  feet  deep  in  the 
St.  Clair  River,  St.  Clair  Canal,  which 
is  two  or  three  miles  long. 

'Tt  has  about  the  cross  section  of 
the  channel  we  propose.  It  has  a  cur- 
rent that  is  one  and  three-fourths 
miles  per  hour,  and  that  carries  the 
commerce  of  the  great  lakes  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago  and  between  Buf- 
falo and  Lake  Superior  and  Duluth. 

"Understand  me,  this  channel  that 
we  propose  will  have  a  current  ordin- 
arily   of    1.2    miles    per    hour — the    :rt. 


Clair  1  3-4  miles  per  hour.  I  know 
that  will  be  answered  by  saying  that 
the  current  may  be  greater  due  to 
floods.  That  is  true.  There  are  times 
that  if  a  maximum  flood  occurred  the 
current  through  there  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  3  1-4  to  3  1-2  miles  per 
hour.  On  the  strength  of  that  I  went 
over  the  records  of  the  flood  discharges 
of  the  Desplaines  River  from  1897  to 
1906.  During  that  time  there  were 
thirteen  times  in  ten  years  when  the 
discharge  of  the  Desplaines  River  got 
up  to  200,000  cubic  feet  a  minute.  The 
maximum  discharge  is  supposed  to  be 
], 500,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  It  got 
up  to  one-seventh  of  its  maxmium.  Of 
those  thirteen  times  eleven  of  them 
were  in  the  winter  time  when  no  navi- 
gation was  going  on  of  any  kind ;  the 
other  two  were  in  May  and  June. 

"With  600,000  cubic  feet  coming 
through  the  canal — all  we  can  count 
upon — and  the  largest  flood  in  the  last 
ten  years  coming  from  the  Desplaines 
River,  the  greatest  current  through 
that  narrow  stretch  would  be  2.2  miles 
per  hour,  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  per 
hour  less  than  it  would  be  in  the  main 
drainage    channel   above    Lockport. 

"Now,  in  regard  to  the  estimates.  I 
obtained  what  purported  to  be  Mr. 
Cooley's  figures  on  part  of  the  work, 
and  I  also  had  our  engineers  figure  up 
what  it  would  cost  to  carry  out  his 
scheme  through  the  City  of  Joliet.  In- 
cluding machinery,  etc.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  movable  bridges  and  with 
the  exception  of  large  locks,  not  in- 
cluded in  either  estimate,  the  Sanitary 
District  estimate  would  have  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $7,000,000,  and 
Mr.  Cooley's,  based  upon  practically 
the  same  unit  of  prices,  would  have 
cost  $14,500,000.  That  is  about  double. 
That  is  what  the  Sanitary  District  is 
fighting  against.  They  do  not  want 
to  go  down  and  spend  money  to  give 
them  something  better  than  we  have 
got  in  the  present  canal. 

"Now,  in  regard  to  the  horse  power: 
A^4len  there  is  600,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute  flowing  there  will  be  about 
27,000  efficient  horse  power  generated, 
with  the  possibilitv  that  there  w^ill  be 
about  11,000  more,' or  a  total  of  38,000, 
if  the.  Sag-Calumet  canal  is  built.  We 
cannot  speculate  that  we  are  going  to 
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get  the  latter.  The  value  of  the  power 
is  $25  a  horse  power,  and  that  is  what 
the  market  is  at  Joliet  and  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  The  power  companies 
are  selling  it  for  that.  Say  it  is  $25. 
It  will  cost  you  $6  per  horse  power  to 
operate  and  maintain  it  and  deprecia- 
tion on  the  plant. 

"From  this  income  we  would  have 
to  give  the  State  of  Illinois  $75,000 
per  year.  That  leaves  the  value  of 
that  power  worth  $446,500  per  year. 
That  would  give  it  a  value  of  a  little 
over  $11,500,000  on  a  4  per  cent  valua- 
tion. It  would  net  on  the  investment 
between  7  and  8  per  cent.  If  the  Sag- 
Calumet  canal  is  built  it  will  give  a  net 
income  of  about  10  or  11  per  cent. 

"On  Mr.  Cooley's  proposed  channel, 
as  I  have  had  it  figured,  it  would  net 
3  per  cent  in  one  case  and  5  per  cent 
in  the  other.  The  5  per  cent  is  a  little 
more  or  less  speculative. 

"I  want  to  just  say  one  more  thing, 
gentlemen,  as  to  what  the  value  of 
that  electricity  would  be  to  the  citizens 
or  business  interests  of  Chicago,  out- 
side of  what  they  would  obtain  from 
the  sale  of  it.  Undoubtedly,  a  great 
share  of  this  power  will  be  brought 
to  Chicago,  and,  as  Mr.  McCormick 
stated,  the  only  other  electric  produc- 
ing power  company  or  companies  in 
this  part  of  the  country  are  the  Edison 
Company — which  controls  the  Econ- 
omy, which  has  been  fighting  us  at 
Joliet — and  the  North  Shore  Electric. 
The  Commonwealth  Electric  controls 
them  all.  The  Sanitary  District  is  the 
only  corporation  that  is  competing 
with  them  in  any  way.  They  sell 
their  power  here  in  Chicago  ;  their  av- 
erage price  per  horse  power  a  year  is 
about  $90.  We  will  bring  the  canal 
power  to  Chicago  and  we  can  sell  it 
at  a  profit  on  an  average  of  sixty  dol- 
lars per  horse  power.  That  is  a  saving 
of  thirty  dollars  per  horse  power  to 
the  users  of  power  in  Chicago. 


"I  am  informed  that  the  Edison 
Company  produces  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  88,000  horse  power 
per  year.  That  is  about  their  capacity. 
Now,  if  we  bring  that  power  to  Chi- 
cago they  have  got  to  compete  with 
us,  even  if  we  cannot  supply  the  whole 
demand.  You  business  men  recognize 
that.  They  have  got  to  compete  with 
our  price.  If  they  are  producing  and 
selling  80,000  horse  power,  it  would  be 
a  saving  to  the  business  interests  of 
Chicago  of  $30  per  year  per  horse 
power.  There  is  a  saving  of  over  two 
million  dollars  per  annum.  Capitalize 
that  two  million  dollars  and  you  get 
over  fifty  million  dollars  as  reimburse- 
ment to  the  tax  payers  of  Chicago  for 
building  this  canal. 

"Now,  just  one  word  in  regard  to 
the  benefits  to  Joliet.  If  this  is  car- 
ried through,  it  will  put  Joliet  on  the 
lake.  That  is,  it  will  be  a  lake  port. 
Manchester,  you  know,  spent  $77,000,- 
000  to  become  an  ocean  port.  If  it 
is  not  carried  through,  the  best  we 
can  hope  for  at  present  would  be  the 
fourteen-foot  channel  below  Dam  No. 
1.  That  would  mean  that  the  deep 
channel  would  end  at  the  E.  J.  &  E, 
railroad,  and  below  that  there  would 
only  be  fourteen  feet  of  water.  That 
is  the  benefit  to  Joliet.  It  also  allows 
a  new  competitor  to  the  Economy 
Light  &  Power  Company  to  produce 
power  in  their  midst.  It  helps  the 
situation  in  regard  to  the  overflow  of 
land ;  it  does  away  with  the  menace 
to  the  city  at  Dam  No.  1.  That  dam 
is  only  270  feet  long,  and  if  all  the 
water  should  pass  over  it,  it  would 
raise  the  water  some  nine  feet.  We 
provide  for  a  dam  700  feet  long  and 
so  regulate  the  dam  that  there  will 
never  be  a  difference  between  low  and 
high  water  of  over  three  feet.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  benefit  to  the  state  in 
that  it  is  another  stretch  to  the  deep 
waterway." 
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ENGLISH    LABOR    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  G.  Croydon  Marks  of  London,  a  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, will  speak  before  the  City  Club  at  a  long-table  luncheon  next 
Saturday,  October  26th,  on  "The  Trend  of  Industrial  Legislation  in 
England."  He  will  explain  particularly  the  operation  of  the  "Trades 
Disputes  Act"  and  the  "Workmen's  Compensation  Act." 


DOUBLE  NUMBER— Owing  to  the  short  interval  between  the  last  two 
discussions  before  the  Club  the  accounts  of  both  are  given  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin.  It  contains,  therefore,  the  discussion  of  the  21st  inst.  on  the  Deep 
Waterway  Legislation,  and  also  that  of  the  16th  inst.  on  The  Charter  Situation. 


SPECIAL  DEEP  WATERWAY  MEETING 


In  recognition  of  the  gravity  of  pend- 
ing legislation  bearing  upon  the  sanitary 
needs  of  Chicago,  the  projected  deep 
waterway  to  the  -gulf  and  the  proper  con- 
servation of  the  public  interest  in  pros- 
pective water  power  development  along 
the  channel,  the  Directors  of  the  City 
Club  initiated  the  formation  of  a  Joint 
Committee  representing  several  semi- 
public  organizations  to  take  proper  ac- 
tion concerning  such  legislation,  and  also 
arranged  for  a  special  discussion  of  the 
subject  before  the  Club  last  Monday. 
The  speeches  on  the  latter  occasion,  as 
given  below,  are  followed  by  an  account 
from  Dr.  Favill  of  the  formation  of  the 
Joint  Committee. 

Vice-President  Julian  W.  Mack  pre- 
sided at  the  Monday  meeting.  The 
speakers  were  Mr.  E.  C.  Lindley,  for- 
merly counsel  of  the  Sanitary  District 
and  now  attorney  for  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Mr. 
Isham  Randolph,  consulting  engineer  of 
the  Sanitary  District,  and  Hon.  Morton 


D.  Hull,  member  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Lindley  was  first  introduced  and  spoke 
as  follows : 

Mr.  E.  C.  Lindley. 

"I  was  asked  to  talk  about  some  of 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  situation  at 
Joliet.  There  are  three  parties  in  in- 
terest at  Joliet,  that  is,  from  a  property 
right  standpoint.  The  power  house  of 
the  Sanitary  District  at  Lockport  now 
utilizes  practically  all  the  fall  there  is 
between  Summit  and  that  point.  Be- 
ginning with  the  power  house,  which 
is  some  four  miles  outside  of  Joliet, 
and  running  down  through  Joliet  a  dis- 
tance of  five  or  six  miles  to  Lake 
Joliet,  there  is  considerable  fall  in  the 
Desplaines  River.  Below  the  power 
house  for  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles  down  to  the  upper  basin  there 
is  what  is  now  known  as  the  Sanitary 
District  tail  race.  It  affords  accom- 
modation, I  believe,  for  twenty  feet  for 
a  mile  as  now  constructed,  and  then 
narrows  down  to  fourteen  feet. 

"The  Sanitary  District  owns  both 
sides  of  the  right  of  way  of  the  river 
down    to    the    upper    basin.      Beginning 
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with  the  upper  basin  so-called,  which  is 
the  north  limits  of  Joliet,  the  State  of 
Illinois  owns  some  property  bordering  on 
the  Desplaines  River.  Clear  through  the 
City  of  Joliet  the  Sanitary  District  owns 
both  banks  of  the  river,  except  where 
the  State  itself  owns  it,  so  that  the 
public,  through  the  District  and  the 
State  owns  both  sides  of  the  river  from 
Joliet  down  to  what  is  known  as  the 
mouth  of  Hickory  Creek.  From  the 
mouth  of  Hickory  Creek  for  a  distance 
of  about  a  mile  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  the  Economy  Light  &  Power 
Company  owns  both  banks  of  the 
stream. 

"They  purchased  that  property  sub- 
sequent to  1897 ;  they  purchased  it  sub- 
sequent to  the  ordinance  of  the  Sani- 
tary District  laying  out  its  right  of 
way  across  that  property  and  down  to 
what  is  known  as  Brandon's  Road,  a 
place  about  a  half  mile  this  side  of 
Lake  Joliet.  So  the  Economy  Light 
&  Power  Company,  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  Sanitary  District  own  the 
property  on  both  sides  of  the  Des- 
•  plaines  River  from  our  present  Lock- 
port  power  house  down  to  Lake  Joliet. 

"Between  that  power  house  and  the 
head-waters  of  Lake  Joliet  there  is  a 
fall  of  32  feet  net.  In  that  fall 
there  are  capabilities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  great  many  horse-power. 

"The  State  of  Illinois  has  within 
that  strip  one  dam  at  present.  It  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  City  of 
Joliet.  It  is  leased  to  the  Economy 
Light  &  Power  Company  at  a  rental 
of'about  $10,000.00  a  year.  That  lease 
expires  in  ten  years.  The  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict is  required  by  law  to  finish  its 
construction  work  through  the  City  of 
Joliet  and  below  the  City  of  Joliet, 
so  as  to  take  care  of  the  immense  vol- 
ume of  water  that  it  is  sending  down 
there.  It  is  required  by  a  decree  of 
court  which  was  entered  some  six  or 
seven  years  ago  to  protect  the  outflow 
of  the  sewage  for  the  City  of  Joliet. 
The  turning  in  of  the  waters  into  the 
river  raised  the  level  of  the  waters ;  it 
raised  the  level  of  the  Avaters  so  that 
they  backed  up  in  the  main  outlet  of 
the  sewage  of  the  City  of  Joliet.  In 
order  to  protect  that  outlet  the  Dis- 
trict has  already  built  a  wall   far  be- 


low the  city,  but  in  spite  of  that  the 
water  backs  up  into  the  sewer  more 
or  less  and  interferes  with  the  dis- 
charge of  the  sewage  of  about  five  or 
six  hundred  people. 

"In  view  of  such  condition  the  San- 
itary District  filed  a  petition  to  con- 
demn the  property  of  the  Economy 
Light  &  Power  Company  lying  below 
Hickory  Creek  and  down  to  Brandon's 
Road.  It  seeks  to  acquire  this  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  continuing  that 
wall  and  carrying  it  down  to  Bran- 
don's Road  and  thus  permitting  the 
sewage  from  this  sewer  an  additional 
fall  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  and  thus 
preventing  the  flood  waters  from  back- 
ing up  into  the  sewers  of  Joliet. 

"The  Econom}^  Light  &  Power 
Company  said  that  we  had  no  right 
to  its  land ;  it  said  that  we  were  not 
taking  it  for  a  public  purpose,  that  we 
were  taking  it  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
poses I  have  named  to  you,  but  that 
in  fact  we  were  taking  it  because  it 
contained  a  valuable  water  power  site. 

"The  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  property  was  being  taken  for  a 
public  purpose,  and  whether  we  ought 
to  take  it  to  perform  the  duties  which 
we  felt  were  imposed  upon  us  there, 
was  argued  out  in  court  for  a  period 
of  some  four  or  five  weeks,  resulting 
in  a  decision,  by  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Will  County,  last  spring  in  favor  of 
the  District,  holding  the  District  had  a 
right  to  take  the  property. 

"The  Sanitary  District,  through  its 
board  of  trustees,  conceived  that  if 
they  could  be  permitted  by  the  State 
of  Illinois  to  take  out  the  present  dam 
for  which  the  state  gets  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  be  permitted  fur- 
ther to  flood  what  property  the  state 
has  along  the  river,  and  which  we  do 
not  own,  that  they  could  afiford  not 
only  to  build  the  extension  which  the 
law  says  they  shall  build,  but  they 
could,  afford  to  install  a  great  power 
plant  just  below  Joliet  similar  to  the 
one  which  they  have  above,  and  from 
it  secure  revenue  sufficient  to  more 
than  reimburse  them  for  the  expendi- 
ture which  will  have  to  be  made  any- 
how, and  in  this  way  utilize  the  econ- 
omies of  nature  which  are  now  going 
to  waste. 

"In    furtherance    of    that    plan    they 
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proposed  that  the  State  of  Illinois 
should  pass  a  bill  authorizing  them  to 
build  such  a  power  house.  The  pro- 
posed bill  provided  that  they  might 
take  out  Dam  No.  1  now  leased  to 
the  Econom}'-  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany whenever  they  should  have  in- 
stalled a  power  below,  but  when  they 
did  so  they  should  pay  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  $75,000  a  year,  when  the 
State  of  Illinois  now  gets  $10,000.  a 
year.  The  bill  made  provision  that 
this  extension  should  be  of  the  dimen- 
sions required  for  a  deep  waterway, 
so  that  in  effect  the  state  was  not  only 
getting  $65,000  a  year  more  for  this 
water  power  than  it  is  now  getting,  but 
it  was  having  built  another  section  of 
the  deep  waterway. 

"The  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  just  before  the  adjourn- 
ment last  summer.  When  the  matter 
came  on  at  the  reconvening  of  the  Leg- 
islature it  was  apparent  that  a  great 
many  members  of  both  houses  had  it 
in  their  mind  that  the  District  was  try- 
ing to  get  something  from  the  State  of 
Illinois  that  it  was  not  entitled  to,  and 
that  we  were  trying  to  get  a  very 
valuable  water  power  away  from  the 
state.  To  meet  that  situation  the  board 
of  trustees  last  week  at  Springfield 
said,  'We  are  not  trying  to  get  any- 
thing from  the  state  that  the  state  is 
entitled  to.  We  are  willing  that  you 
should  incorporate  in  the  bill  a  pro- 
vision that  whenever  the  state  is  au- 
thorized to  build  a  deep  waterway,  or 
whenever  it  passes  a  constitutional 
amendment  directing  the  expenditure 
of  funds  to  do  this  work,  that  it  can 
take  over  this  power  that  we  will  de- 
velop at  the  cost  to  us,  and  the  cost  of 
the  property  we  now  have  there. 

"That  apparently  hushed  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  state  control,  because 
it  made  ample  provision  for  the  state 
to  take  control  if  the  state  wants  to 
take  control.  After  such  a  provision 
was  proposed  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
law,  I  was  unable  to  hear  any  argu- 
ment made  by  any  one  at  Springfield 
as  to  why  the  law  should  not  be  en- 
acted. You  could  hear  from  quibblers  ; 
they  would  say,  'Perhaps  it  is  not  safe 
for  Joliet,'  and  yet  everybody  had  to 
admit  that  that  was  a  question  for  the 
engineers,    and    the    engineers    said    it 


was  safe,  and  that  no  matter  what  leg- 
islation passed,  such  questions  would 
have  to  be  left  to  the  engineers. 

"Notwithstanding  the  fact  that-  the  bill 
seemed  thus  to  make  ample  provision 
for  the  protection  of  any  rights  which 
the  state  now  has,  and  that  it  provided 
for  an  immediate  construction  of  this  sec- 
tion in  a  way  that  would  be  beneficial  to 
all  this  portion  of  the  state,  whether  or 
not  the  state  should  ever  finish  it,  the  bill 
did  not  secure  in  the  committee  of  the 
whole  the  requisite  number  of  votes. 
Why,  I  do  not  know.  Of  course,  it  had 
the  active  opposition  of  the  Economy 
Light  &  Power  Company,  and  of 
course  we  cannot  blame  that  company 
for  making  all  the  fight  that  any  pri- 
vate company  is  expected  to  make 
when  its  own  welfare  is  in  a  way 
threatened.  It  would .  not  take  from 
them  anything  tO'  which  they  are  en- 
titled in  law,  because  we  cannot  take, 
as  everybody  knows,  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  any  property  without  paying  for  it 
just  what  the  law  says  it  is  worth;  but, 
if  this  plan  went  through  the  net  re- 
sult, to  the  Economy  Light  &  Power 
Company  would  be  that  the  public 
would  own  a  great  power  house  above 
the  City  of  Joliet,  and  another  great 
power  house  below  the  City  of  Joliet, 
while  the  company  would  have  the  fran- 
chises in  the  City  of  Joliet  for  lighting 
and  furnishing  power  to  the  street  rail- 
ways for  a  great  number  of  years,  and 
would  have  to  produce  its  power  by 
coal  or  else  buy  it  from  the  public. 
Naturally  it  is  opposed  to- the  bill. 

"The  representatives  of  the  City  of 
Joliet  in  the  assembly  were  opposed  to 
the  bill ;  they  based  their  opposition  on 
the  ground  apparently  that  they  did 
not  like  the  plan  whereby  the  channel 
was  being  carried  through  the  city,  and 
yet  everybody  admits  that  that  plan 
must  be  used  if  the  power  is  to  be  con- 
served ;  that  any  other  plan,  a  plan 
which  does  not  look  to  the  conserving 
of  the  natural  power  there,  would  be  to 
dig  down  and  destroy  the  power." 

The  chair  then  introduced  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, consulting  engineer  of  the  San- 
itary District,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Isham  Randolph. 

"The  warfare  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged    for   more   than    fourteen   years 
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in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  Sanitary 
District,  is  one  that  makes  an  interesting- 
history,  but  one  which  is  entirely  too 
long  to  be  taken  up  in  a  fifteen-minute 
talk. 

"This  fight  in  Joliet  commenced  in 
1803,  when  the  Altgeld  canal  board 
compelled  the  Sanitary  District  to 
make  certain  improvements  in  that  city 
before  they  would  consent  to  the  turn- 
ing of  the  water  of  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict into  the  upper  basin.  That  fight 
has  gone  on  and  on  and  on  until  it  has 
gotten  into  the  legislative  halls  of  this 
state.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many 
times  we  have  been  engaged  in  battles 
for  the  rights  of  these  people,  and  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  feci  that  our  bat- 
tle has  been  successful  in  most  in- 
stances, and  while  our  forces  are  halted 
now,  I  believe  we  will  rally  and  that 
we  will  yet  win  what  these  people  ex- 
pect of  us — a  victory  which  will  give 
to  the  Sanitary  District  that  which  be- 
longs to  it,  and  to  the  state — four  miles 
more  of  deep  waterway. 

"This  fight  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 
waged  from  the  City  of  Chicago.  It 
is  here  that  the  forces  are  gathered 
which  are  attempting  to  defeat  this 
legislation. 

"There  is  one  historic  statement 
which  I  think  I  must  make,  gentlemen, 
because  it  sheds  so  much  light  on  the 
situation.     It  is  as  follows : 

"On  Monday,  July  23,  1906,  Mr. 
Edwin  F.  Mack,  Vice  President  of  the 
Royal  Trust  Company,  called  on  me 
in  my  office  in  the  American  Trust 
Building  and  stated  that  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  President  of  his  Company 
to  have  a  talk  with  me  before  a  tran- 
saction they  had  under  advisement  was 
consummated.  He  then  explained  that 
they  had  under  advisement  financing 
the'  Economy  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany to  the  extent  of  about  $3,000,000 
and  that  the  plans  of  that  company  in- 
cluded the  development  of  the  power 
known  to  us  as  the  Hickory  Creek 
Development.  I  said  to  him  that  if 
they  were  going  into  that  project  they 
must  understand  that  they  were  buy- 
ing a  law-suit,  because  the  Sanitary 
District  had  rights  there  which  must 
be  fought  out  in  the  courts.  He  told 
me  that  they  had  been  advised  of  this 
matter,   but   were    also    advised    that 


large  damages  could  be  collected  from 
the  District.  I  said  I  had  heard  that 
they  expected  to  get  $500,000  out  of 
the  District.  Oh,  said  he,  a  great  deal 
more  than  that. 

"Gentlemen,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  innocent  purchasers  of  this 
property.  You  see  how  innocent  those 
purchasers  were.  They  consulted  me 
as  thf  engineer  of  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict, before  they  went  into  that  deal, 
and  I  told  them  what  they  had  to  ex- 
pect. 

"The  situation  in  Joliet  is  just  this: 
The  people  there  claim  that  they  are 
afraid  of  this  structure  which  will  hold 
the  water  up  on  a  level  with  the  Court 
House  Square,  and  in  an  extreme  case 
twenty-three  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lowest  part  of  the  town;  they  are 
afraid  it  is.  not  a  safe  structure,  and 
yet  these  same  people  last  May  in  the 
Legislature  clamored  for  what  they 
called  the  Randolph-Cooley  plan.  The 
Randolph-Cooley  plan  is  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Internal  Improvement 
Commission.  Of  that  commission  I  am 
chairman  and  Mr.  Cooley  is  its  secre- 
tary. 

"That  commission  prepared  a  report 
covering  an  ideal  waterway  from  Lock- 
port  through  to  the  ]\Iississippi  River, 
just  such  a  waterway  as  I  would  like 
to  see  built,  just  such  a  waterway  as 
we  would  all  like  to  see  built,  but  it  is 
not  within  the  compass  of  our  present 
resources,  and  when  we  come  to  build 
in  our  owm  private  business  we  have 
castles  in  the  air,  beautiful  structures 
which  we  would  like  to  build  and  owm, 
but  when  we  get  in  the  estimates  and 
see  what  it  is  going  to  cost,  then  we 
build  what  we  can  afford  to  pay  for 
and  not  those  beautiful  structures 
which  we  have  constructed  in  our 
minds.  This  waterway  through  Joliet 
is  just  one  of  that  kind. 

"What  I  now  propose  to  our  peo- 
ple, and  which  has  been  proven,  I 
think,  abundantly  to  meet  all  the  needs, 
is  a  waterway  through  Joliet  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  wide,  a  mini- 
mum depth  of  19.7  feet,  a  waterway 
which  is  70  feet  wider  than  the  Chicago 
River  will  be  when  we  have  completed 
our  work,  which  is  only  30  feet  nar- 
rower than  the  w^aterway  through 
which  all  the  traffic  which  passes  into 
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Lake  Superior  must  go  for  a  distance 
of  eight  miles,  a  waterway  which 
would  have  under  ordinary  conditions 
a  less  current  than  we  would  have  in 
our  main  channel ;  a  waterway  which 
under  extreme  floods  will  only  have 
a  current  of  3.6  miles  an  hour,  and, 
gentlemen,  you  well  know  that  there 
are  many  streams  in  this  country  be- 
ing constantly  navigated  which  have  a 
current  in  excess  of  four  miles  an  hour. 

"Take  the  great  traffic  of  New  York 
through  Hellgate,  where  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours 
and  think  of  the  tremendous  current 
which  is  to  be  found  there. 

"But  the  time  is  too  short  to  mention 
all  of  these  things.  As  I  say,  the  legis- 
lators and  the  people  of  Joliet  clamored 
for  what  they  called  the  Randolph- 
Cooley  plan,  but  when  we  ofifered  them 
this  extension  through  the  city  which 
is  built  upon  exactly  and  identically 
the  same  lines  as  the  Randolph-Cooley 
plan,  except  that  it  is  narrower  and 
somewhat  less  deep,  now  they  say  we 
have  a  dangerous  construction,  al- 
though we  showed  and  proved  that 
with  the  safeguards  which  we  throw 
about  this  work,  that  it  is  a  system  su- 
perior practically,  so  far  as  safety  is 
concerned,  to  the  Randolph-Cooley 
plan.  In  this  project  we  provide  for 
an  overflow  dam  at  least  1,675  feet 
long,  a  dam  over  which  the  water  will 
fall  without  raising  the  height  above 
minus  37.5.  Minus  37.5  is  37^  feet 
below  the  ordinary  stage  of  Lake 
Michigan,  the  low  water  of  1847. 

"Besides  this  long  dam  we  provide 
movable  dams,  and  we  have  the  dis- 
charge through  the  wheels  of  the 
power  house  which  we  propose  to  con- 
struct. All  of  these  things  enable  us 
to  hold  the  water  down  to  minus  40, 
which  is  the  elevation  ordinarily  ob- 
taining— I  will  not  say  ordinarily  ob- 
taining, but  obtaining  once  in  every 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  upper  basin 
at  Joliet. 

"They  say  that  what  we  describe  as 
a  dangerous  situation  in  the  City  of 
Joliet  is  setting  up  a  straw  man ;  that 
we  are  simply  trying  to  alarm  the  peo- 
ple. The  waters  of  the  Desplaines  and 
the  Sanitary  District  must  now  be  dis- 
charged over  Dam  No.  1,  which  is  a 
structure  only  270  feet  long.     It  will 


carry  safely  780,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 
We  are  liable  to  have  at  any  time  com- 
ing down  through  that  stream  1,500,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  other 
720,000  it  is  proposed  to  take  through 
the  Economy  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany, and,  supposedly,  the  automatic 
gates  which  are  constructed  in  that 
power   plant. 

'T  exhibited  to  the  Legislature  a  pic- 
ture, a  stereopticon  slide,  showing  the 
conditions  which  obtained  in  that  pool 
only  last  winter.  The  pool  was 
jammed  with  ice  backed  up  about  two 
or  three  feet  above  the  top  of  the  dam. 
The  screens  of  the  Economy  Light  & 
Power  Company  were  so  choked  with 
ice  that  they  could  not  be  raked  at  all. 
This  ice  filled  the  basin  and  backed  up 
and  crushed  out  a  coffer  dam  which  we 
had  at  the  upper  end  of  the  basin.  Had 
there  occurred  a  sudden  thaw  at  that 
time,  or  such  a  freshet  as  we  ordinarily 
have  in  winter,  Joliet  would  have  been 
inundated  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  What  we  propose  removes  this 
menace  to  the  city  and  makes  an  abso- 
lutely safe  condition. 

"Gentlemen,  they  have  tried  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
the  state,  and  I  am  afraid  in  some  in- 
stances it  has  been  gold  dust,  but  they 
cannot  blind  them  all.  I  will  take  up 
a  little  of  your  time  in  reading  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  on  the  19th  in- 
stant, in  a  Peoria  paper,  the  Herald- 
Transcript.  It  reads:  'The  deep  water- 
way business  is  settled  for  this  session 
of  the  Legislature  it  seems,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  state  are  told  that  they 
should  rejoice  exceedingly  over  the  re- 
sult. The  result,  in  brief,  is  that  a 
year  from  next  November  the  citizens 
of  Illinois  will  have  a  chance  to  make 
such  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
state  as  will  permit  them  to  appropri- 
ate $20,000,000  for  the  digging  of  the 
ditch. 

"  'In  some  ways  this  is  a  victory — in 
other  ways  it  is  a  sad  defeat.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  whole  struggle  at 
Springfield  during  this  session  was 
over  one  small  and — to  the  people — un- 
important detail  of  the  deep  waterway 
question.  In  the  City  of  Joliet  is  a 
dam.  This  dam,  built  by  the  Sanitary 
District  at  a  cost  of  $300,000,  yields 
to  the  Economy  Light  &  Power  Com- 
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pany  5,000  horse-power.  For  this 
horse-power  the  Economy  Company 
pays  $10,000,  or  $2  per  horse-power. 
It  receives  for  it  from  $18  to  $35  per 
horse-power.  What  lias  really  been 
settled  during-  this  session  is  that  the 
Economy  Company  shall  continue  for- 
ever to  have  this  horse-power  and  this 
dam.  The  state  has  agreed  to  find 
some  other  way  of  building  this  deep 
waterway.  It  will  go  around  the  dam, 
but  it  will  not  disturb  it.  The  moun- 
tain has  gone  around  Mahomet  rather 
than  push  him  from  the  road.  At  some 
future  date  we  will  build  the  water- 
way. We  will  not  begin  at  once  be- 
cause to  do  so  would  remove  a  most 
valuable  snap  from  the  hands  of  a  few 
private  citizens.' 

"The  whole  tenor  of  the  article  is 
along  that  line,  and  it  shows  that  all 
of  the  people  in  the  state  are  not  blind 
to  the  true  situation.  In  closing,  gentle- 
men, I  want  to  say  that  the  meat  in 
the  cocoanut,  the  crux  of  the  whole 
thing,  is  indicated  in  this  further  ex- 
tract from  that  editorial :  'Are  we  for 
a  water  power  or  are  we  for  a  canal? 
If  it  is  water  power,  let  the  state  take 
over  the  Desplaines  and  Illinois  Rivers, 
dig  the  channel,  build  the  dams,  and 
install  turbines  for  our  children  and  our 
children's  descendants.  If  it  is  a  canal, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  let  us 
build  it  now  and  the  best  means  for 
the  first  four  miles  at  least  seems  to 
be  the  Sanitary  District.  Let  us  not 
talk  of  this  victory,  let  us  talk  of  canal.'  " 

The  last  speaker  upon  the  program 
was  Mr.  Hull,  who  s^id : 

Hon.  Morton  D.  Hull. 

"The  problem  presented  to  the  Leg- 
islature is  one  of  passing  some  suitable 
law  that  shall  protect  the  general  plan 
of  a  deep  waterway  from  the  lakes  to 
the  gulf,  and  shall  also  conserve  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  valuable  water 
rights,  mostly  located  along  the  Des- 
plaines River. 

"The  proposition  of  building  a  deep 
waterway  is  one  which  interests  not 
merely  the  constituency  local  to  the 
City  of  Chicago,  but  a  very  much 
larger  one ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  na- 
tional undertaking'  and  the  feeling  is 
that  it  should  be  a  national  undertak- 
ing.   The  proposition,  however,  of  con- 


serving the  water  power  rights  along 
the  Sanitary  District  canal  and  through 
the  Desplaines  River  is  one  which  is 
particularly  interesting  to  the  City  of 
Chicago,  to  the  tax  payers  of  the  Sani- 
tary District,  and  to  the  tax  payers  of 
the  State  of  Illinois.  The  possible  agen- 
cies for  doing  this  development  work  are 
the  nation,  the  State  of  Illinois,  within  a 
limited  area  the  Sanitary  District,  and 
so  far  as  water  power  development  is 
concerned,  the  fourth  possible  agency  is 
a  private  corporation. 

"Naturally,  the  bills  that  have  been 
presented,  and  there  have  been  several 
of  them,  run  along  different  lines.  One 
of  them,  suggested  by  Congressman 
Rainey,  provided  that  whenever  the 
national  government  should  undertake 
to  build  a  deep  waterway,  the  State  of 
Illinois  should  cede  to  the  government 
all  water  rights  along  its  course,  with 
the  right  to  the  government  to  recom- 
pense itself  for  the  cost  of  the  work  to 
the  extent  of  $25,000,000,  and  that 
when  it  had  recouped  the  cost,  the 
water  rights  should  then  revert  to  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Congressman  Lori- 
mer  expressed  the  strong  conviction 
that  whenever  the  government  under- 
took a  waterway,  it  would  be  as  a 
waterway  and  not  as  a  power  develop- 
ment work,  and  that  it  was  useless  to 
expect  that  the  well-settled  policy  of 
the  government  on  that  line  could  ever 
be  changed.  His  opinion  commended 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  that  bill  was  reported  out  with 
a  recommendation  that  it  do  not  pass. 
"Another  bill,  the  Sanitary  District 
Bill,  had  as  its  main  object  the  de- 
velopment of  this  water  power,  or  of 
a  portion  of  this  water  power,  and  as  a 
further  object  the  addition  of  a  three 
or  four  mile  channel,  19  or  20  feet  deep, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  channel 
already  dug,  should  be  a  portion  of 
the  ultimate  deep  waterway.  The  ob- 
jections urged  against  it — you  have 
heard  some  of  them  stated  here — were 
that  the  Sanitary  District  had  already 
had  ample  return  for  the  money  it  had 
spent,  in  having  good  sanitation  for  the 
City  of  Chicago  and  pure  water ;  that 
for  the  Legislature  to  grant  the  Dis- 
trict the  rights  which  it  would  have 
to  have  in  order  to  do  this  would  be 
granting  something;   for  nothing;  that 
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the  power  should  be  preserved  to  the 
state ;  that  the  channel  proposed  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  lives  and  to  the 
property  of  the  citizens  of  Joliet;  that 
the  proposal  of  the  District  was  for  a 
municipal  corporation,  organized  for  a 
sanitary  purpose,  to  go  into  a  produc- 
tive business — which  was  not  a  proper 
thing. 

"The  Sanitary  District  trustees,  or 
those  representing  them,  met  these  ar- 
guments, some  of  them,  1  think  most 
of  them,  fairly  and  squarely,  offering 
to  amend  the  bill  in  various  ways  to 
comply  with  the  suggestions  raised. 
They  called  attention  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
channel  would  have  to  have  the  appro- 
val of  a  board  of  engineers  appointed 
by  the  governor  before  it  could  be 
constructed,  so  that  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely safe.  They  agreed  to  amend  the 
bill  so  as  to  require  the  work  to  be 
approved  by  a  United  States  Govern- 
ment engineer,  so  that  it  would  not  in 
any  way  ultimately  interfere  with  the 
deep  waterway  proposition.  They  of- 
fered to  put  in.  an  amendment  that 
whenever  the  state  was  willing  to  take 
over  the  property  at  the  amount  which 
it  had  cost  the  Sanitary  District,  the 
state  should  have  the  right  to  do  so. 
All  these  proposals  met  with  a  hostile 
house  and  were  voted  down,  and  this 
bill  in  turn  was  voted  out  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  do  not  pass. 

"The  only  agency,  then,  left  of  a 
public  character  to  develop  that  water 
power  was  the  state,  and  there  was 
passed  in  both  houses  a  joint  resolution 
authorizing  the  submission  to  the 
voters  of  the  State  of  Illinois  of  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would 
enable  the  state  to  undertake  this  wat- 
.  erway  and  develop  this  power.  There 
was  also  passed  a  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  whole  sub- 
ject and  report  to  the  voters  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  or  to  the  geenral  elec- 
tion at  which  this  submission  would 
take  place. 

"There  was  also  considered  in  this 
committee  and  reported  out  with  fa- 
vorable recommendation,  another  bill 
providing  that  the  Desplaines  and  Illinois 
Rivers    should    hereafter    be    considered 


navigable  streams,  and  that  no  obstruc- 
tion shall  be  put  in  these  rivers  here- 
after without  the  consent  of  the  State 
Government.  Now,  this  bill,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  is  as  important  as  the 
Sanitary  District  bill,  even  though  it 
has  not  the  same  immediate  interest 
to  the  Sanitary  District  taxpayer,  and 
its  importance  grows  out  of  the  fact, 
as  I  understand  the  facts,  that  south 
of  Brandon's  Road,  that  is,  south  of  the 
north  line  of  Lake  Joliet,  which  is  the 
extreme  south'  line  of  the  proposed 
Sanitary  District  improvement,  and 
running  down  to  the  Illinois  River 
where  the  Kankakee  and  the  Des- 
plaines form  the  Illinois,  are  very  valu- 
able water  power  rights,  and  that  pri- 
vate interests  have  purchased  the  ri- 
parian rights  along  that  stream,  and 
that  they  are  going  ahead  with  work 
for  the  development  of  the  water  power 
along  that  stream. 

"In  the  judgment  of  good  lawyers  it 
was  considered  that  if  this  bill  passed, 
it  would  save  this  water  power  for  the 
State  of  Illinois.  This  bill  was  reported 
favorably,  as  I  have  stated,  and  its  pas- 
sage, I  think,  is  possible,  but  I  would 
not  say  it  is  certain.  The  private  inter- 
ests along  the  Desplaines  River  are  very 
much  alive  to  the  situation,  and  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  their  activity  is 
not  going  to  be  in  the  line  of  promot- 
ing this' bill  or  helping  its  passage.  If 
they  do  anything,  they  will  certainly 
obstruct  the  bill. 

"I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything 
more  in  connection  with  the  situation 
there  that  need  be  mentioned  except  to 
say  generally  that  it  is  going  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  this  bill,  or  any  bill,  through 
if  there  is  any  real  opposition  to  it. 
Legally  this  session  is  an  adjournment 
from  the  last  session.  The  members 
feel  the  fact  that  they  are  not  paid 
anything.  It  will  be  difficult  to  get  a 
quorum  there,  or  more  than  a  quorum. 
On  roll  call  for  final  passage  it  is  neces- 
sary, not  merely  to  get  a  majority  of 
those  there  in  favor  of  the  proposition, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  get  seventy-seven 
votes  in  the  House,  or  a  majority  of 
the  total  vote  of  the  House.  Therefore, 
with  the  small  number  there,  any  small 
opposition  can  readily  kill  the  bill.  So, 
while  the  proposition  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  undertake  the  work  is 
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down  and  out,  and  the  proposition  for 
the  Sanitary  District  to  undertake  a 
portion  of  it,  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
out,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be 
a  mighty  fine  thing  if,  in  any  event,  the 
taxpa3^ers  and  people  living  in  the  San- 
itary District,  even  though  they  have 
no  direct  interest  in  the  bill,  would  join 
with  the  people  of  the  state  in  lobbying 
for  this  navigable  river  bill  as  hard  as 
possible. 

"The  members  from  Chicago  are  ac- 
cused all  the  time  of  having  absolutely 
no  interest  in  anything  except  Chicago 
legislation,  so  that  it  is  like  waving  a 
red  flag  at  a  bull  to  mention  Chicago 
legislation  now.  If  the  people  living 
in  the  Sanitary  District  could  forget 
any  disappointment  they  may  feel  in 
the  apparent  defeat  of  the  Sanitary 
District  Bill,  and  should  push  the  other 
bill  as  hard  as  they  could,  it  would  be  a 
splendid  thing,  I  think,  for  the  people 
of  this  portion  of  the  state,  and  it 
would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  state." 

Mr.  Hull:  "I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Randolph  what  horse-power  there  is  be- 
tween Brandon's  Road  and  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Desplaines  and  the  Kankakee 
Rivers  where  the  Economy  Light  & 
Power  Company  are  buying  up  the 
land  and  propose  to  put  in  a  dam." 

Mr.  Randolph :  "They  claim  eight 
thousand." 

Mr.  Hull :  "Well,  isn't  there  really  a 
good  deal  more?" 

Mr.  Randolph :  "There  is  really 
more  with  the  eventual  total  flow,  but 
eight  thousand  is  about  all  they  can 
count  on  under  present  conditions." 

Mr.  Hull :  "That  flow  is  very  largely 
made  by  the  flow  which  comes  from 
the  expenditure  of  public  moneys?" 

Mr.  Randolph :     "Altogether." 

Mr.  Hooker :  "How  much  power  is 
involved  in  this  bill  for  declaring  nav- 
igable the  Desplaines  and  the  Illinois 
Rivers?" 

Mr.  Randolph :  "There  is  somewhere 
between  120,000  and  130,000  horse- 
power." 

Mr.  Robert  R.  McCormick  was  then 
asked  to  say  a  word. 

Mr.  Robert  R.  McCormick 

"I  want  to  bring  out  two  points 
which  are  really  one  point :    Air.  Ru- 


dolf Hering,  who  was  the  chairman  of 
the  commission  appointed  by  the  May- 
or of  Chicago  in  1886  to  discuss  the 
best  means  to  be  adopted  for  Chicago's 
drainage,  considered  every  kind  of 
means  of  sewage  disposal,  and  in  rec- 
ommending the  drainage  canal  he  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  the  drainage  canal 
scheme  the  water  power  at  Lockport 
and  at  Brandon's  Road,  and  in  a  re- 
port submitted  to  me  on  Saturday, 
which  has  been  made  public,  he  stated 
that  in  black  and  white.  So,  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  that  the 
water  power  development  is  a  Socialis- 
tic scheme  and  sprung  from  the  brains 
of  a  few  newly  elected  trustees  fall  to 
the  ground  of  their  own  weight. 

"Now,  in  talking  of  water  power  at 
Lockport  and  from  Lockport  to  Utica, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  owing 
to  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of 
water  power  can  be  developed  ac- 
cording to  the  flow  of  water  which 
is  going  down  the  river.  The  flow 
through  the  drainage  canal,  and 
therefore  the  water  power  which  can 
be  developed  to  Utica,  is  developed 
from  the  flow  of  approximately  300,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  sent  down  today,  now  that  we 
have  spent  over  $50,000,000  in  building 
a  drainage  canal.  The  maximum 
amount  upon  which  figures  are  based 
is  840,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and 
before  the  additional  flow  can  be  used 
for  a  deep  waterway,  or  for  the  devel- 
opment of  water  power  by  the  state  or 
by  the  national  government  or  by  any- 
body, the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago, 
or  the  taxpayers  of  Chicago  through 
the  Sanitarv  District,  will  have  to 
spend  at  least  $20,000,000  or  $25,000,- 
000  or  $30,000,000  more.  There  has 
been  rather  an  improper  attitude  taken 
by  some  men  who  have  said  this:  Chi- 
cago has  spent  fifty  million  dollars  and 
has  created  a  water  power ;  now  let  us 
take  it  away  from  them.  Their  money 
is  in  anyhow ;  now  let  vis  get  the  bene- 
fit. But  the  fact  remains  that  only  one- 
third  of  the  possible  water  power  has 
been  developed  by  the  fifty  million  dol- 
lars expended,  and  before  there  can  be 
a  deep  waterway,  before  this  water 
power  can  be  developed  under  any 
scheme  that  has  ever  been  suggested, 
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Chicago  is  to  be  called  upon  to  spend 
twenty  million  dollars  more. 

"As  Mr.  Hering-  said  in  1S.S6,  and  as 
he  said  again  yesterday,  in  making  a 
drainage  ])lan  and  estimating  the  cost 
of  draining  Chicago  or  of  any  other 
kind  of  municipal  work,  two  matters 
must  be  considered  :  one  is  the  actual 
outlay  which  is  already  debited,  and 
then  }-ou  consider  such  credits  as  can 
come  back.  In  reporting  u])oii  the 
drainage  canal  scheme  as  the  cheapest 
and  best.  Air.  1  lering  and  his  associ- 
ates, Air.  Randolph  and  men  of  their 
calibre,  ha\e  always  considered  tliat 
the  water  power  development  by  the 
drainage  canal  was  to  be  used  as  a 
reduction  of  the  total  cost.  In  all  our 
actions  we  want  to  keep  this  in  mind. 
It  was  the  original  scheme  to  get  our 
power  for  Chicago.  To  get  the  water 
])()\ver — which  the  state  or  a  ])rivate 
corporation  or  somebody  is  to  have — 
Chicago  is  still  called  upon  to  spend 
twentv  million  dollars." 

Air.  Frederick  Greeley:  "1  want  to 
ask  Air.  Randolph  how  much  has  been 
spent,  and  how  much  must  be  s]^cnt  in 
order  to  get  the  re{|uisite  flow  for  this 
water  power  through  the  Chicago 
Ri^'er  ;  and  what  are  the  limitations  in 
regard  to  quantity  and  speed  im]ioscd 
by  the  national  government." 

Air.  I'iandolph :  "The  limitation  as 
to  speed  in  the  Chicago  River  is  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  per  hour.  The  work 
which  we  have  now  nearly  eighty  ])er 
cent  completed  in  the  Chicago  Ri\er 
])rovides  a  channel  two  hundred  feet 
wide  and  twenty-six  feet  deep  for  the 
middle  one  hundred  feet.  It  will  carry 
4S(), ()()()  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute 
at  a  velocity,  a  shade  luidcr  a  mile  and 
a  (piarter  per  hour. 

"We  ha\'e  exj^ended  u])  to  the  first 
day  of  Septend)er.  $.')('i,t;:)S,.-)(il  ;  we 
have  to  expend  on  the  Calumet  ])roject, 
to  re\erse  the  Calumet  River,  ^KJ.OOU,- 
0(10;  w  c  ha\e  \et  to  ex])end  on  the 
Chicago  River  probablv  .$:!.()()0.()00  to 
.$4,00(i,000." 

Mr.  Xonnan  I'^ay :  "I  low  about  the 
Xorth    I '.ranch." 

-Mr.  Randolph:  "The  work  on  the 
l'".\anslon  llranch  will  amount  to 
about,  roughly  stated,  $:i, 0(10,000." 

.Mr.  I'^ay:  "That  is  not  the  Chicago 
Ri\er"? 


Air.  Randolph:    "No,  sir." 

Air.  Fay:  "Six  million  dollars  then 
altogether?" 

Air.  Randolph  :    "Yes." 

Dr.  h'avill,  being  asked  by  the  Chair 
about  the  work  of  the  joint  committee 
representing  various  organizations, 
spoke  as  follows  : 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill. 

"The  directors  of  the  club  have  had 
this  waterway  matter  under  considera- 
tion earnestly  for  several  days,  in  fact, 
lor  two  or  three  weeks.  It  l)ecame  evi- 
dent that  the  Sanitary  F)istrict  offtcials 
were  not  being  adequately  and  ear- 
nestly and  systematically  backed  up  by 
the  i)eople  of  Chicago;  that  they  were 
having  to  carry  this  whole  tight  alone 
against  unreasonable  and  unfair  op- 
])osition,  and  that  there  was  liable  to  be 
a  default  for  want  of  proper  upholding 
ot  the  hands  of  the  .Sanitary  R.oard. 
idierefore,  the  directors  last  week 
called  a  meeting  of  representatives 
from  \arious  organizations,  namely, 
the  Cnion  League  Chd),  the  Ilamilton 
Club,  the  Irocpiois  Club,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  the  Citizens'  .\s- 
sociations,  and  mu-  own  club.  At  that 
meeting  these  re]n-esentati\'es  were  re- 
(|uested  to  go  back  t(^  their  respectixe 
organizations  and  ask  (1)  for  the  adop- 
tion of  resolutions  indorsing  the  water- 
way and  water  ])ower  ])ro])osals  ol  the 
-Sanitar}'  District,  subject  to  the  under- 
taking l)eing  taken  o\er  by  the  state  at 
any  time  on  reind)ursement,  and  (2) 
for  the  appointment  of  official  delegates 
Irom  each  organization  to  a  central 
connnittee  which  should  further  pro])er 
legislation  on  the  subject. 

"These  ])roposals  ha\e  been  ado])ted 
bv  all  of  the  organizations  in  (|uestion. 
and  they  haxe  all  sent  their  delegates 
to  a  joint  connnittee  which  met  in 
these   rooms   today. 

"This  conmiittee  will  call  upon  such 
individuals  as  it  deems  best  to  join  in 
a  large  delegation  to  go  to  Springfiehl 
to    create    an    actixe    and     aggressi\e 
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li>l)hy   iipDii    this   (|iK\sti()n,   and   to   act  "l^\cry   man   who  is   called  upon   to 

upon    tlie    matter    according-    to    their  j<)in  that  delei^ation  should,  at  all  rea- 

jufjs^nient   as   the    circumstances   arise,  sonahle     personal     inconvenience     and 

in    keepiui^-.   however,    with    the    funda-  cost,  join  that  deles^ation,  participate  in 

mental  principles  laid  down  in  the  reso-  its   \v'>rk  and   do   whatever  lies  within 

lutions  ndiipted.  him  t:)  do  upon  this  matter." 


THE  CHARTER  SITUATION.     WHAT  NEXT? 

i!ot!i   the  advocates  and  the  opponents  ainhorizin.^-  the  passai^e  of  special  laws, 

of   the   proposed   cil\    charter   wliicli   was  for   this    city.      A    cam])aii^n    upon    this 

defeated    at    iIk'    election    of    .Septemhcr  amendment     was    held    in    the     fall    of 

17lh,    aii-ree   tli;it    C"hic;i.iLi-o   needs   a   new  i'XM,  and   after  a   s^reat   deal  of  a.q:ita- 

city  charter.      i'liev  differ  as  to  what  it  'ion     I)y    the    C'hicai^-o    press    and    by 

sl-.ould  contain  and  as  to  the  hes:  method  <  hicat^o   business   men   and   others   in- 

for  securiiii^-  it.  tercsted  in  the  welfare  of  the  city,  the 

i-or   the  'pnri)ose     of     throwin-     lioht  amendment   was  tonally  adopted, 

upon  these  two  (juestions  and  especiallv  "In     I''<'-">    a    Council    committee    on 

ui)on  the  latter  a  .speciil  Lon^-table  Luri-  -^tate  legislation  drew  up  an  outline  of 

clieon     was     held     on     Wednesdav,     the  a  charter  in  the  form  of  a  bill  and  sub- 

lf)lh  inst.,  at   whicli  the  c'.-.arter  situation  niitted    that    to   the   State    I.eo-islature. 

was  <liscussL>(l  l)v    I'roi.  I'harles   i^dwanl  ^  ^'^'y   ^   -^mall   part  of  that   bdl   finally 

.Merriam  and  .Mr.  Kavmond  Robins,  who  passed    the    I.ei^islature    and    came    on 

were   memlier.   o\    the   convention   which  <'"\\'i    ^'*    the    people    oi    the    city.       .\- 

drafted  tlu  charter  as  it  went  to  the  Le--  citi/ens    comnuttee   drew   U])  a   munic- 

islature.    and    bv    .Mr.    Xicliolas    Michels  'P^l   court   bdl   providmo-  tor  the  abol- 

of  the   I 'oliticalAction  Committee  <^f  thr  '^lon    ol    the    justice    shop,    and    those 

I'nited  Societies  t^^"'  l>ills  were  voted  upon  and  adoi)ted 

,,      -     ,,       .           •  b\-    the    citizens    of    Chicago.      Still    no 

I  rol.    .\lcrnam,   m   numerous   newsi)a-  '            i         •          i     .-.•,1,,*-;    '       i,.wi     i    ,  ... 

.   ,                '          ,     ,          ,       .       1     .  com prehensne     lei'islation      had     heen 

ijcr    articles,    advocatet     tlie    ac diMion    ot  w    •       i 

I        1                     1        1       ■           -V .       n    1  •  obtained. 

the  charter  at  the  election.      .Mr.   Kobms  ,                     ,       ,            ,.                 .     , 

was   active    on    the   i)latfonu   a-ainst   its  ..   ^onsecpiently.   bv  ordinance   m    the 

ado,)tion   an<l   the   United   S..cieties  took  S'^"'  ^"""^''l-.  P'-^^'l^^^^"   ^;:.^-^  tuade   tor 

'    •      ,     ,         •                •..•.•.       1  the   organization   of  the   C  barter   Lon- 

oro'amzed  stti)s  m  opixisition  to  its  adoi)-  .    "^      „,  .                     , 

•   •                    111                                 1  vention.      1  his  was  made  up  m  a  wa}' 

familiar  to  all  of  vnu.  This  Charter 
Judge  Julian  W  .  Alack,  \  ice-1'resi-  Convention  met  and  spent  something 
(lent  of  the  Club,  ])resi(le(l.  and  in  calling-  ^^^.^.j.  .^  ^.^.j^  deliberatino-  over  the  best 
the  meetmo-  to  order,  said  :  f.^rm  of'o-overnment  for\his  citv.  Thev 
"We  are  not  gathered  together  todav  ,|,.^.^^.  ^,p  ^  com])rehensive  bill,  or 
to  hold  a  po.st  luortL-m.  .\  situation.  nither  a  series  of  bills,  that  were  again 
however,  confronts  us.  T.oth  the  friends  tai^-^n  down  to  the  Legislature,  and 
and  the  enemies  of  such  a  charter  as  ^gain  were  interfered  with  bv  the  Leg- 
the  i)eople  of  Chicago  were  able  to  get  islature  to  a  considerable  extent.  We 
the  Legislature  to  ofTer  them,  feel  that  (\\^\^  however,  have  submitted  to  us 
something  is  needed.  1'he  question  is,  ]ast  September  a  rather  com])rehensi\e 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  now,  charter.  The  result  of  the  second  ef- 
and  so  the  subject  for  discussion  is  "The  fort  was  the  overwhelming  defeat  of 
Charter  Sitiiation — What  .Xext?""  Me  the  proposed  new  charter  by  some- 
introduced  as  the  first  s])eaker,  i'rofes-  thing  like  sixtv  thousand  votes  in  a 
sor  Merriam,  who  spoke  as  follows:  total  i)oll  of  two  hundred  thousand. 


Prof.  Charles  Edward  Merriam 


ha\e  no  desire  to  \iolate  the  law 
the   chairman    has   laid   down   and   cmi- 
'■|'"otir    years    ago    the    legislature    ot       duct   a   post    mortem   or  clinic   here,  or 
the    state    of     Illinois,    on    the    earnest      to  preside  o\er  the  funeral  of  the  char- 
solicitation     of     the    City    of    Chicago.      ter.      I    lea\e   that    for   others    who   a''e 
initiated    a    conslit  ntioual    amendment       belter    (lualitied    for    that    task    tlrm     I 
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am.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  why  it 
was  beaten ;  there  are  others  here  who 
can  tell  you  how  it  was  done  and  why 
it  was  done.  I  am  simply  interested 
in   the  question,   'What  next?' 

"A  number  of  different  plans  have 
been  proposed.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  com- 
prehensive charter  for  this  city,  and 
that  therefore  we  ought  to  confine  our- 
selves to  piece-meal  legislation ;  that 
is,  we  should  attempt  to  get  a  bill  at  a 
time,  a  section  or  article  at  a  time  only, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  some  years 
we  might  obtain  a  complete  charter. 
There  is  no  doubt  something  might  be 
accomplished  in  this  way.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
a  series  of  bills  passed  biennially  by 
the  State  Legislature  and  submitted  to 
a  popular  vote  of  Chicago,  never  will 
give  us  a  complete  charter.  If  there 
is  anything  that  the  past  experience 
of  the  City  of  Chicago  has  shown,  it 
is  the  impossibility  of  operating  under 
this  policy,  the  impossibility  and  dif- 
ficulty of  conducting  properly  a  mu- 
nicipal government  if  our  power  al- 
ways lags  ten  years  behind  our  local 
needs. 

"If  there  is  anything  upon  which  all 
the  gentlemen  seated  around  this 
table  are  agreed,  and  upon  which  the 
electorate  of  Chicago,  I  think  is  agreed, 
it  is  the  need  of  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive grant  of  local  power  to  cover 
the  local  needs  of  the  City.  Mr. 
Michels  stands  for  that;  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Robins  stands  for  that,  and 
every  other  gentleman  here  stands  for 
that  policy.  And  yet  that  is  precisely 
the  thing  that  it  will  be  impossible 
ever  to  get  by  means  of  piece-meal 
legislation.  You  can  go  down  with 
bill  after  bill,  with  no  possibility  what- 
ever of  those  individual  bills  ever  giv- 
ing you  the  thing  you  want,  namely, 
the  power  to  adjust  yourself  to  local 
situations  as  they  arise.  No  legisla- 
ture can  possibly  foresee  what  the  con- 
ditions in  the  City  of  Chicago  will  be ; 
therefore,  they  cannot  possibly  legis- 
late in  advance.  Consequently  it  be- 
comes perfectly  evident  that  piece-meal 
legislation  never  will  give  us  the  sort 
of  a  charter  that  we  ought  to  have.  It 
may  give  us  something,  but  it  will 
never  give  us  an  ideal  charter,  and  I 


doubt  whether  it  will  ever  give  us  a 
good   working  charter. 

"A  second  plan  has  been  suggested, 
namely,  that  nothing  should  be  done 
until  we  may  secure  a  constitutional 
convention.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
there  are  .certain  things  that  cannot 
very  well  be  done  until  such  a  conven- 
tion is  held.  It  never  will  be  possible 
under  the  present  constitution  to  con- 
solidate, as  we  ought,  the  County,  or 
part  of  it,  and  the  Sanitary  District 
with  the  city  government  of  Chicago. 
It  never  will  be  possible  under  the 
present  constitution  to  readjust  the 
taxing  system  of  this  city,  or  of  this 
state,  because  constitutional  provi- 
sions prohibit  it.  It  never  will  be  pos- 
sible under  the  present  constitution  to 
obtain  the  power  to  issue  certificates 
for  the  purchase  or  construction  of 
public  utility  plants.  You  can  never 
employ  the  Mueller  Certificates  in  the 
way  they  were  intended  to  be  used 
without    a    constitutional    amendment. 

"And  furthermore,  a  grant  of  home 
rule  power  by  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion to  the  city,  would  be  a  good  deal 
more  secure  than  a  delegation  of  legis- 
lative power  given  to  us  by  the  general 
assembly. 

"And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
to  be  considered  that  if  a  constitutional 
convention  is  called  together  you  will 
very  likely,  in  the  present  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  meet  with  the  proposition 
for  the  perpetual  limitation  of  the  rep- 
resentation of  Chicago  in  the  State 
Legislature.  Such  a  result  would  be 
exceedingly  likely  to  come  out  as  one 
of  the  compromises  that  would  be 
necessary  in  such  a  body.  As  a  result 
we  would  be  forever  tied  up  to  an 
artificial  system  of  representation  in 
the  legislative  body  of  the  state,  some- 
thing that  the  City  of  Chicago  cannot 
afford  for  a  moment  to  concede. 

"Furthermore,  a  constitutional  con- 
vention involves  a  long  period  of  delay. 
If  such  a  body  were  assembled  a  great 
variety  of  questions  would  be  brought 
up  and  great  division  of  opinion  would 
appear,  and  in  the  long  run  the  product 
of  such  a  convention  would  be  very 
likely  to  be  beaten  at  the  polls  by  the 
people  of  the  entire  state,  and  we 
would  have  to  start  again  on  the 
process  of  constitution  making. 

"Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  as  an 
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immediate  measure  the  constitutional 
convention  is  out  of  the  question. 

"Finally,  we  come  back  then  to  the 
creation  of  some  sort  of  a  convention 
to  undertake  again  the  work  that  the 
Council  committee  on  state  legislation, 
and  that  the  first  Charter  Convention, 
undertook  to  do.  Obviously,  however, 
a  convention  of  that  sort  should  not 
be  an  appointive  convention,  as  was 
the  last  one.  The  very  plain  and  evi- 
dent reason  is  that  all  the  authorities 
of  the  local-  governing  bodies,  except 
the  South  Park  P)Oard,  are  Repub- 
lican ;  the  Mayor,  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict, the  County,  the  Upper  House 
and  Lower  House  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, the  North  and  West  Side  Park 
Boards ;  so  that  there  is  nobody  left 
in  an  official  capacity  to  appoint  rep- 
resentative Democrats  of  the  city,  and 
consequently  the  convention  would  be 
politically  unbalanced  if  it  were  ap- 
pointive. 

"We  have,  therefore,  as  the  only 
alternative  remaining,  an  elective  char- 
ter convention.  The  obvious  advan- 
tage of  an  elective  charter  convention 
would  be  its  immediate  contact  with 
the  people  of  the  city.  There  was 
some  criticism  during  the  recent  char- 
ter discussion  to  the  effect  that  the 
Charter  Body  was  not  a  representative 
body,  or  not  properly  representative. 
If,  however,  a  charter  convention  were 
elected  by  the  voters  of  the  city,  at 
least  that  objection  would  be  destroyed 
and  the  people  would  get  whatever 
sort  of  a  convention  they  chose  to 
elect  representatives  for. 

"I  should  think,  furthermore,  as  an 
additional  safeguard,  that  it  would  be 
a  wise  thing  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  elective  charter  convention 
ought  to  be  nominated  by  petition 
only.  If  we  had  Republican  nomina- 
tions and  Democratic  nominations,  we 
would  have  a  situation  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  already  encountered ; 
and  if  there  is  anything  that  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  campaign  during 
the  last  summer,  it  is  that  the  people 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  do  not  want 
a  political  charter ;  do  not  want  a 
charter  made  by  Republicans  for  Re- 
publicans ;  do  not  want  a  charter  made 
by  Democrats  for  Democrats.  What 
we  ought  to  have  is  a  non-partisan 
charter  made  bv  the  citizens  who  hold 


public  interests  first,  and  made  for  all 
citizens  without  regard  to  party  lines 
or  affiliations. 

"Such  an  act  might  be  obtained  from 
the  Legislature.  If  it  were  obtained, 
it  would  have  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
general  law  authorizing  the  councils 
in  all  cities  of  the  state  to  provide  for 
elective  charter  conventions,  and  ap- 
propriate money  for  them,  conventions 
authorized  to  deliberate  on  questions 
of  municipal  policy  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture on  the  question  of  municipal 
legislation. 

"If  such  a  law  were  passed  by  the 
present  adjourned  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature, it  would  be  possible  to  elect 
a  charter  convention  at  the  next  alder- 
manic  election,  proceed  with  the  work, 
and  have  it  finished  in  time  for  the 
Legislature  of  1909.  We  then  would 
have  before  us  still  another  fight  with 
the  Legislature  to  get  what  we 
wanted ;  and  probably  another  fight  to 
get  the  charter  adopted. 

"It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  any 
convention,  the  members  of  which 
were  nominated  by  petition  only  and 
were  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of 
charter  making,  taking  the  work  of 
the  Council  Committee,  taking  the 
work  of  the  late  Charter  Convention, 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  relation  to  a  Chi- 
cago Charter,  might  frame  up  a  docu- 
ment which  would  be  acceptable  to  a 
decided  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Chicago. 

"If  there  are  gentlemen  who  are 
disposed  to  take  no  action  at  all,  I 
would  remind  them  that  almost  every 
one  of  the  evils  that  we  started  out 
to  cure,  except  the  justice  shop,  is  still 
here.  If  consolidation  were  ever 
wanted,  if  that  were  ever  a  legitimate 
thing  to  ask  for,  we  still  need  consol- 
idation as  badly  as  we  ever  did.  If 
we  ever  wanted  home  rule,  we  want  it 
just  as  badly  now,  and  the  longer  we 
go  the  worse  our  condition.  If  we 
ever  needed  more  revenue,  or  more 
bonding  power,  we  need  it  now  just 
as  badly ;  and  if  we  ever  needed  any 
local  power  or  authority  that  we  do 
not  now  have,  we  need  it  now,  because 
no  material  addition  has  been  made  in 
the  last  four  years.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  every  one  concedes  that 
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these  things  are  fundamental  neces- 
sities to  the  city,  and  that  we  ought  to 
take  a  definite  action  toward  securing 
them  at  the  earhcst  possible  date." 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  part  played  by 
the  United  Societies  in  the  last  charter 
election,  and  introduced  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  that  organization,  Mr.  Nich- 
olas Michels.  Air.  Alichels  spoke  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Nicholas  Michels 

"I  do  not  wish  to  kill  time,  but  I 
may  have  to  hold  a  little  post  mortem 
before  I  get  to  the  real  point  of  my 
remarks. 

"The  pleasure  that  your  kind  invita- 
tion affords  me  an  opportunity  to  tell 
the  honest  and  earnest,  if  misguided, 
men  who  voted  for  the  new  Charter, 
the  reasons  why  the  United  Societies 
opposed  the  measure,  is  tinged  with 
the  regret  that  I  find  myself  unable 
on  this  occasion  to  adhere  to  the  wise 
old  proverb  to  say  nothing  but  good 
of  the  dead. 

"The  question  as  to  whether  the 
new  Charter  was  conceived  in  iniquity 
and  laid  at  the  gate  of  our  great  city 
with  malice  aforethought,  is  no  longer 
a  live  one,  since  the  charter  is  dead 
and  buried.  It  died  in  its  infancy,  and 
before  it  could  show  to  its  fond  par- 
ents the  first  tooth.  While  we  of  the 
United  Societies  were  not  present  at 
its  conception  nor  when  it  was  born, 
we  did  attend  the  funeral  in  a  body, 
but  not  as  mourners.  Indeed,  we 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge  that  we  as- 
sisted in  killing  the  changeling  before 
it  could  do  any  harm. 

"Post  mortems,  even  though  they 
fail  to  revive  the  corpse,  are  apt,  at 
least,  to  show  us  the  cause  or  causes 
of  death  and  that  brings  me  to  my 
subject. 

"VVithout  going  at  length  into  the 
history  of  our  anti-charter  campaign, 
a  word  about  our  organization  is  not 
out  of  place.  It  is  composed  of  the 
brain  and  brawn  of  the  men  of  con- 
tinental Europe  and  their  descendants, 
born  in  the  land  of  the  free.  Journal- 
ists, lawyers,  architects,  doctors,  men 
of  science,  business  and  tradesmen, 
skilled  artisans  and  in  fact  men  from 
all  walks  of  life,  are  proud  of  their 
membership.     We  draw  the   line  only 


at  puritans  and  prohibitionists.  They 
are  not  found  in  the  United  Societies, 
which  are  composed  of  549  German, 
Bohemian,  Polish,  Italian,  Danish, 
Norwegian  and  French,  Athletic,  sing- 
ing and  fraternal  organizations,  all  of 
whom  have  shown  in  the  charter  cam- 
paign that  while  they  fear  God  they 
do  not  fear  anythins"  on  earth,  except 
high  taxes  and  a  closed  Sunday. 

"Our  constitution  states  the  objects 
of  the  organization  to  be  the  protec- 
tion of  every  citizen  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  of  the  personal  rights  or 
liberties  guaranteed  to  him  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  order  to 
promote  this  object  its  purpose  is  to 
procure  from  the  General  Assembly 
the  repeal  of  all  laws  not  in  accord 
with  these  principles  and  the  enact- 
ment of  such  laws  as  will  conform 
therewith — such  proposed  laws  to 
grant  to  cities,  towns  and  villages  the 
largest  measure  of  local  self-govern- 
ment in  harmony  with  and  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  thereof.  Among  other  things 
such  laws  shall  secure  to  the  urban 
communities  of  the  state  the  grant  of 
local  option  in  regard  to  the  legal  ob- 
servance of  the  weekly  day  of  rest  and 
the  proper  regulation  of  social  or  pop- 
ular recreations  and  amusements.  It 
is  made  the  duty  of  the  executive 
committee,  the  governing  body  of  the 
organization,  to  guard  against  and 
oppose  any  and  all  unwarranted  in- 
fringements upon,  or  discriminations 
against  the  personal  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  citizens,  and  to  promote  in 
every  legitimate  manner  the  principles 
and  measures  advocated  by  the  organ- 
ization, irrespective  of  the  political  as- 
pirations of  any  person  or  persons.  In 
politics  we  are  non-partisan  and  will 
neither  affiliate  with,  nor  attack  any 
political  party,  unless  such  party  at- 
tacks the  principles  of  the  organization. 

"These  declartions  were  reaffirmed 
in  our  convention  at  North  Side  Tur- 
ner Hall,  May  27,  1907,  where  the  bat- 
tle of  the  people  of  Chicago  against 
the  proposed  Charter  was  opened.  And 
we  there  stated  publicly  that  we  will' 
continue  our  struggle  for  local  self- 
government  and  will  extend  our  organ- 
ization over  the  entire  state  and  will 
not    rest    until    our    ends    have    been 
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attained.  No  one  needs  to  know  more 
than  is  here  said  concerning;  our  aims. 
Let  it  be  sufficient  that  we  stand  upon 
the  bill  of  rights. 

"But  now  comes  the  next  question : 
'What  killed  Cock  Robin  ?'  Right  here 
I  must  admit  that  two  reasons  out  of 
our  seven  were  sufficient  to  do  so. 
The  question  of  additional  taxes  to  be 
imposed  upon  those  already  overbur- 
dened, should  have  aroused  all  those 
elements  of  our  population  that  are 
compelled  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  war 
to  our  city  g'overnment,  to  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  charter.     And  they  did. 

"Let  no  one  forget  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  our  members  are  small  tax 
payers  and  renters.  When  we  told 
them  that  two  gentlemen,  very  prom- 
inent in  the  campaign  for  the  charter, 
had  chuckled  like  school  boys  on  their 
return  from  Springfield,  after  the  pass- 
age of  the  Charter,  because  under  its 
provisions  the  city  would  be  able  to 
gather  in  about  six  to  seven  million 
dollars  more  annually  for  ordinary  city 
expenses,  they  believed  us.  And  when 
these  same  men  later  on  denied  their 
first  statements  and  tried  to  make  be- 
lieve that  the  charter  meant  no  raise 
whatever,  our  members  and  their 
friends  simply  did  not  believe  them. 
That  settled  the  charter  on  the  tax 
question. 

"You  all  know,  no  doubt,  how  we 
flooded  the  city  with  our  literature 
during  the  hot  summer  months  when 
the  really  good  people  had  to  go  north 
or  to  the  sea  shore,  you  know.  And 
when  they  returned  they  could  not  un- 
derstand why  .Germans,  Bohemians, 
Poles,  Danes,  Norwegians  and  Italians 
should  be  so  unanimous  against  the 
Charter.  Why,  we  were  nothing  but 
the  ignorant  foreigners,  anyway.  And 
who  cared  for  them,  when  statistics 
showed  that  our  reform  press  owned 
them  body  and  soul  and  that  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  great  grandfath- 
ers who  inaugurated  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,  could  be  relied  on  in  this  battle 
to  vote  for  the  Charter. 

"But  all  of  a  sudden  some  of  the 
English  dailies,  Avhich  had  manufac- 
tured public  opinion  so  long  that  the 
people  swallowed  the  Mueller  Bill  and 
two  deceptive  primary  laws  whole 
without  getting  dizzy,  learned  to  their 
great  sorrow  that  their  influence  was 


becoming  a  questionable  asset.  They 
found  that  we  too  had  a  press  and  a 
good  one.  While  the  small  fire  of  our 
pamphlets  and  circulars  penetrated  the 
homes  of  thousands,  our  workers  were 
cheered  by  the  boom  of  the  editorial 
cannon,  which  thundered  forth  their 
anathemas  of  the  Charter  from  the 
sanctums  of  the  German,  Bohemian, 
Polish.  Danish  and  Italian  newspapers, 
the   German   Abendpost   leading. 

"It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Mayor 
of  Chicago,  by  his  threat  to  close  the 
saloons  on  Sunday,  unless  we  ceased 
fighting  the  Charter,  abdicated  his  fa- 
mous bedslat  and  we  used  it  just  as 
'Unser  Fritz'  had  told  how  his  father 
used  to  use  it.  And  that  settled  the 
question.  Then  we  played  "Der  Wacht 
am  Rhein,"  and  the  bedslat  was  car- 
ried in  triumph  by  our  friends  from 
South  Chicago  to  the  great  demonstra- 
tion at  the  Lake  Front,  Sept.  15th, 
with  the  motto  'We  sleep  on  this  bed- 
slat.' The  Sunday  question  was  the 
turning  point  in  the  battle,  and  with 
that  we  executed  a  neat  flanking  move- 
ment upon  the  enemy,  who  were  led 
off  by  one  of  our  home-made  colonels 
who  expected  the  walls  of  Jericho  to 
fall  at  a  mere  threat.     But  they  didn't. 

"The  rest  is  history.  But  what  next? 
In  my  opinion  more  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, less  cant  and  hypocrisy  and  more 
moral  courage  are  needed  to  bring 
about  such  legislation  as  will  give  to 
Chicago  a  charter  of  real  liberties  and 
a  grant  of  power  that  will  make  her 
supreme  among  the  cities  of  the  earth. 
Let  no  one  squint  to  heaven  with  the 
right  eye  while  having  the  left  ear 
open  to  the  seductives  wiles  of  Satan. 
Let  no  one  cry  gray  wolf  and  at  the 
same  time  promote  the  fortunes  of 
self-seekers  and  bogus  reformers.  If 
we  have  had  among  us  the  ancient  and 
honorable  order  of  highway  robbers  let 
us  not  forget  that  we  have  generated 
in  our  midst  the  renovated  order  of 
pickpockets.  Whoever  fails  to  admire 
the  old  dispensation  of  things  must 
necessarily  despise  the  newcomers.  The 
protection  of  whited  sepulchers  must 
cease  in  Chicago  if  we  really  wish  to 
be  honest  in  an  endeavor  to  rid  our  city 
of  graft  and  grafters. 

"It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  tell 
you  why  the  new  charter  would  have 
brought  about  Sunday  closing.     Every 
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honest  lawyer  who  makes  compari- 
sons between  the  old  and  new  charter 
can  tell  you  the  difference  between  the 
two  documents.  Perhaps  some  men 
imagined  that  the  people  who  had 
been  fooled  with  the  JMueller  bill  and 
with  two  dishonest  primary  laws  and 
other  measures  could  be  fooled  again. 
The  result  of  the  charter  election 
should  be  a  lesson  to  them.  Let  us 
recur  to  first  principles  if  we  would 
preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty.  Let  us 
have  elections  that  are  free  and  equal. 
Let  us  have  a  system  of  taxation  that  is 
equal  and  uniform.  Let  us  have  home 
rule  on  all  questions  dear  to  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people.  Those  are  some 
of  the  things  guaranteed  to  us  by  the 
bill  of  rights,  and  we  not  only  cherish 
them  but  shall  hereafter  insist  that 
they  be  considered  in  the  enactment  of 
laws.  And  the  proposed  charter  vio- 
lated all  those  essentials.  Instead  of 
providing  for  the  assessment  of  prop- 
erty and  the  levy  and  collection  of 
taxes  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  equality  and  uniformity  prescribed 
by  the  constitution  it  merely  fixed  a 
higher  tax  rate.  Instead  of  giving  Chi- 
cago free  and  equal  elections  it  fur- 
nished us  a  dishonest  primary  law.  In- 
stead of  home  rule,  the  legislature,  at 
the  dictation  of  political  bosses  in 
both  parties,  reduced  our  representa- 
tion in  the  City  Council  and  fixed  the 
ward  boundaries  so  as  to  perpetuate 
boss  rule.  And  as  for  the  demands 
made  by  the  United  Societies,  the  leg- 
islature contemptuously  threw  them 
into  the  waste  basket,  and  sought  to 
still  more  restrict  our  liberties.  How 
much  longer  does  the  Republican  or- 
ganization believe  it  can  carry  water 
on  two  shoulders  without  getting  wet? 
We  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  empty 
professions  in  platforms,  but  demand 
deeds.  Deeds  in  the  legislature  and  in 
other  places.  Meanwhile  we  shall  re- 
main on  guard.  Let  all  those  who  seek 
to  provoke  war  be  warned  of  its  con- 
sequences. And  lastly.  Was  the  Char- 
ter draft  that  went  to  Springfield  ever 
endorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Charter  Convention?  It 
was  not,  and  the  records  will  bear  out 
the  charge.  We  are  not  opposed  to  a 
new  city  charter,  and  our  last  words 
:to  the  voters  before  election  still  hold 
good.     They  were :    'The  day  after  the 


bad  new  charter  is  defeated  at  the 
polls  we  will  join  hands  with  all 
friends  of  honest  city  government  for 
an  honest  charter.' 

"Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  in 
all  future  charters  and  other  important 
legislation  the  rights  of  the  majority 
should  be  considered  instead  of  the 
arrogant  demands  of  private  interests 
and  political  bosses." 

The  Chairman  presented  as  the  last 
speaker  Mr.  Raymond  Robins. 

Mr.  Raymond  Robins 

"1  would  very  much  rather  have 
spoken  on  this  subject,  or  what  has 
been  made  more  or  less  the  subject  of 
this  afternoon's  talk,  some  weeks  ago, 
but  there  are  certain  considerations 
that  I  would  like  to  mention  now.  Let 
me  suggest  that  the  new  charter  was 
not  prepared  by  a  convention  of  the 
people  of  this  city  selected  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  electorate  of  Chi- 
cago confidence  in  the  work  of  the  con- 
vention. Every  man  who  sat  in  that 
charter  convention  sat  there  by  the 
express  favor  of  some  one  of  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  the  city,  or  the  state, 
or  the  county,  and  it  was  to  limit  many 
of  the  prerogatives  of  some- of  those 
bodies  and  to  affect  office  holding  and 
officers  in  every  one  of  them  that  the 
people  had  really  demanded  a  charter 
convention.  No  man  in  that  conven- 
tion had  behind  him  a  constituency 
that  had  elected  him  to  the  body,  and 
to  which  constituency  he  was  respon- 
sible. I  want  to  suggest  that  this  is 
an  important  fact.  I  sat  there  as  a 
matter  of  favor  by  the  accident  of 
political  situations  at  the  time,  and  it 
was  very  different,  in  my  judgment, 
from  sitting  there  as  the  representative 
of  a  particular  group  in  the  City  of 
Chicago  who  had  voted  for  you,  sent 
you  there,  and  possibly  required  of  you 
before  you  went  certain  statements  of 
principle,  and  to  whom  you  would  be 
responsible  at  its  conclusion. 

"When,  in  speaking  of  the  defeat  of 
the  charter  any  one  group  wishes  to 
claim  overwhelming  influence,  beware 
of  any  such  claim.  Beware  for  the  rea- 
son that  an  inspection  of  the  election 
returns  will  change  your  view's  if  you 
are  led  to  believe  it.  Admirable  work 
as  was  done  by  different  groups  in  op- 
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position  to  the  charter — admirable 
from  my  point  of  view — no  one  of 
them  was  overwhehning-ly  responsible 
for  the  result.  Able  work  as  was  done 
by  the  society  represented  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Michels,  neither  that  so- 
ciety nor  any  of  its  influence  carried 
the  opposition  to  the  charter  in  the 
25th  Ward,  in  Lake  View.  Nor  did 
that  society,  nor  any  of  its  constituent 
societies,  carry  the  opposition  over- 
whelmingly against  the  charter  in  the 
35th  Ward,  in  the  Austin  country.  So 
beware  of  any  generalization  based 
upon  special  opposition. 

"While  there  was  considerable  op- 
position in  regard  to  the  increase  of 
taxes,  I  sounded  that  opposition  in  my 
ward,  and  I  wish  to  say  it  was  not 
strong  at  all.  The  opposition  to  in- 
creasing the  actual  revenue  of  the  city 
was  not  great.  Such  opposition  always 
took  a  turn  that  indicated  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  expenditure  of  those  re- 
turns and  a  feeling  that  the  best  and 
fairest  means  of  getting  more  revenue 
had  not  been  exhausted.  In  other 
words,  there  was  a  feeling  that  im- 
portant groups  of  persons  and  interests 
that  ought  to  pay  under  our  laws  a 
large  sum  to  the  city  every  year  were 
escaping  taxation,  and  that  until  these 
groups  were  forced  to  pav  by  adequate 
machinery  the  small  property  owner 
felt  that  he  should  not  be  called  upon, 
and  further  that  he  wanted  to  know 
that  the  results  of  the  money  paid  into 
the  city  treasury  were  a  little  more 
secure  than  they  seemed  to  him  to  be. 

"When  the  opposition  to  the  charter 
is  boiled  down  and  analyzed  and  you 
go  over  wards  and  precincts  with 
knowledge  of  the  people,  knowledgeof 
their  politics  and  the  things  that  in- 
fluence them,  as  some  of  us  have  done, 
you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
possibly  Graham  Taylor  said  the  deep- 
est word  upon  the  matter  when  he  said 
the  defeat  of  the  .charter  could  be 
charged  up  and  lodged  to  a  doubt  and 
distrust  of  the  present  governmental 
machinists  of  this  city,  the  officials  in 
charge  and  in  control. 

"I  Avant  to  speak  of  one  thing  be- 
cause it  is  of  interest  to  you.  We  are 
very  much  concerned  about  a  better 
police  department,  and  have  been  for 
many  years ;  and  one  of  the  arguments 


most  steadily  put  forward  by  one 
newspaper  in  this  city  was  that  a  bet- 
ter department  would  result  and  more 
protection  to  the  people  from  an  in- 
crease in  revenue  under  the  charter. 
Certain  men  answered  that  claim  in 
talk  on  the  sidewalk  and  in  saloons 
and  other  places  by  this  statement: 
y\n  administration  that  has  returned 
'Nick'  Hunt  and  'Pat'  Lavin  to  the 
force,  does  not  incline  us  to  think  that 
we  will  get  much  better  police  protec- 
tion even  if  we  give  them  more  money. 
That  was  a  suggestive  fact.  It  was 
overlooked  by  the  newspapers,  it  was 
forgotten  by  the  ministers,  but  the 
people  remembered. 

"Now,  considering  the  future,  when 
I  was  advised  by  Professor  Merriam 
that  he  would  recommend  an  elective 
Charter  Convention,  I  indicated  that 
that  was  the  kind  of  Charter  Conven- 
tion I  liked,  and  that  I  would  probably 
recommend  the  same  thing  here  today. 
I  have  thought  of  it  rather  carefully 
since  that  time,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
recommend  it.  I  am  not  going  to 
recommend  it  for  this  reason:  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  an  elective 
Charter  Convention  in  Chicago  from 
the  same  source  that  wanted  the  last 
Charter  passed,  and  if  you  and  I  want- 
ing something  done  in  Chicago  started 
out  for  an  elective  Charter  Convention, 
this  probably  would  be  our  road :  first, 
it  would  be  opposed  by  certain  of  the 
organs  of  light  in  this  city — or  dark- 
ness as  some  people  see  it;  and  when 
that  opposition  had  been  overwhelmed 
and  you  got  your  convention  in  session 
you  would  get  out  of  it  a  document 
that  those  organs  of  light  would  not 
favor,  probably,  and  that  the  Legisla- 
ture in  its  present  personnel  would  al- 
most certainly  repudiate,  and  your 
work  would  be  wasted. 

''Furthermore,  no  Charter  Convention 
can  really  give  Chicago  the  kind  of 
government  Chicago  is  entitled  to.  A 
constitutional  convention  is  necessary 
first.  Now,  as  I  am  not  ready,  or  not 
eager,  at  least,  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  as  the  way  of  getting  re- 
lief through  an  elective  city  convention 
seems  long,  and  probably  futile,  I  do 
recommend  the  method  that  has  been 
adopted   and    by   which   the   only   real 
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gain  in  our  city  has  been  achieved 
since  the  passage  of  the  Charter  Act. 

"The  justice  courts  of  the  City 
of  Chicago,  under  the  old  justice  shop 
machine,  were  the  worst  blot  in  our 
whole  body  politic.  There  are  many 
bad  things,  but  that  was  the  worst 
thing  because  it  was  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  because  it  broke  down 
the  moral  sanctions  and  belief  in  hon- 
esty, and  in  official  honest}^  on  the  part 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  poor  more 
than  anything  else.  The  police  court 
of  Chicago  under  the  old  police  courts 
machine  was  the  best  place  to  destroy 
any  moral  sanction  that  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  the  city  might  hold,  that  could 
be  conceived  of;  and  the  best  place  to 
brand  graft  and  grafters  and  the  graft- 
ing policy  as  the  ideal  of  what  was 
necessary  to  get  along  in  the  world. 
That  system  was  rooted  out.  Now, 
do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  the 
Municipal  Court  is  all  that  it  should  be. 
It  is  not.  There  are  some  very  bad 
spots  in  the  Municipal  Court  today,  but 
it  is  so  incomparably  better  than  the 
old  system  that  every  person  in  the 
City  of  Chicago  can  afford  to  feel 
more  respectable  in  consequence  of  the 
change. 

"I  believe  that  for  every  one  of  the 
important  things  presently  necessary 
and  attainable  under  the  constitution 
as  it  now  is,  a  specific  bill,  carefully 
prepared,  looked  after  in  the  legisla- 
ture, brought  back  to  the  people  and 
approved  by  the  people,  is  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  the  city  Charter  of 
Chicago.  And  I  believe  that  an  intel- 
ligent effort  by  conmiittees  or  groups 
of  citizens  that  are  most  interested  in 
the  one  or  the  other  or  third  proposi- 
tion should  secure  such  legislation,  and 
then  after  it  has  been  secured,  to  seek 
its  approval  before  the  people  as  the 
soundest,  wisest,  most  economical  and 
in  the  end  the  most  effective  way  of 
dealing  with  the  failures  in  our  city 
machinery. 

"Now,  just  one  or  two  suggestions.  I 
do  not  contemplate  another  Charter 
Convention  very  soon  and  I  do  not 
contemplate  much  result  if  we  had  one. 
But,  if  there  is  a  Charter  Convention 
there  are  just  some  things  that  it 
would  be  very  wise  for  certain  politi- 
cians and  certain  interests  in  Chicago 


to  remember.  The  first  is  this:  That 
the  people  of  Chicago,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  and  incredible  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, in  view  of  what  the  people  some- 
times do,  do  really  intend  to  govern 
Chicago.  They  intend  to  make  Chi- 
cago what  they  want  it  to  be,  and  if 
they  don't  want  it  to  be  what  you 
want  it  to  be  your  wise  policy  will  be 
directed  toward  changing  their  desire 
and  point  of  view.  The  idea  that  you 
are  going  to  meet  around  a  table  and 
frame  up  important  changes  in  the  po- 
litical control  of  this  city,  and  then 
hand  it  out  and  that  the  people  will 
go  and  take  it  because  you  say  so,  is 
futile,  and  this  last  election  proves  that 
the  City  Hall  machinery  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  great  party  in  this  city, 
and  the  machinery  of  the  newspapers 
are  not  adequate  to  the  job.  With 
some  continued  drumming,  with  most 
remarkable  persistence,  with  an  ability 
at  stating  things  that  were  not  so  that 
was  only  equaled,  if  equaled,  by  some 
of  the  friends  on  my  side  of  the  fight, 
they  were  able  to  bring  to  the  polls 
only  fifty-eight  thousand  voters  in  the 
City  of  Chicago.  Now,  let  that  sink 
deep,  because  that  is  significant  of  the 
facts  behind  the  situation. 

"Furthermore,  let  the  Legislature 
take  notice  that  ultimatums  from 
Springfield  that  have  been  framed  up 
in  some  back  room  of  the  Leland  Hotel 
and  passed  through  the  Legislature, 
while  the  rest  of  the  legislators  are 
asleep,  is  not  the  way  to  drive  Chicago. 
We  may  not  get  what  we  want  as 
soon  as  we  want  it,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  take  what  certain  people  who 
have  been  conspicuous  all  their  public 
career  in  plundering  the  rest  of  the 
community  demand  that  we  shall  take. 
We  will  get  along  on  what  we  have 
got. 

"Furthermore,  as  a  little  indication 
of  the  change  that  the  next  Legislature 
will  not  want  made  in  the  next  Char- 
ter, if  one  reaches  it:  The  next  Legis- 
lature should  not  strike  out  the  pro- 
vision for  taxing  sub-sidewalk  space, 
which  is  some  of  the  most  valuable 
property  belonging  to  the  City  of 
Chicago  and  its  citizens,  and  put  in  a 
foolish  little  joker  that  will  simply  op- 
erate as  a  matter  of  law  to  prevent  the 
City  of  Chicago  from  taxing  such  side- 
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walk  space.  Don't  let  it  do  that,  be- 
cause that  is  futile.  That  kind  of  sharp 
practice  and  wise  political  manag-ing 
is  out  of  date.  It  won't  work.  There 
is  a  little  too  much  independent 
thought  in  Chicago  for  that  to  be  car- 
ried on  successfully  any  longer. 

"Now,  there  are  some  aspects  in 
which  the  defeat  of  the  Charter  is  a 
good  thing,  wholly  independent  of  the 
character  of  the  Charter  as  to  whether 
it  was  good  or  bad ;  and  that  is  a  large 
public  fact  that  some  of  us  who  are 
more  in  touch  with  a  good  many  people 
not  so  consequential,  not  so  important 
as  individuals,  but  quite  typing  the 
habit  of  thought  and  attitude  of  a  big 
mass  of  our  community,  appreciate  a 
little  more,  possibly,  than  some  others. 
And  that  aspect  is  this :  The  disposi- 
tion to  trust  in  legislation  is  large ;  the 
disposition  to  believe  that  if  you  pass 
a  city  charter  the  job  is  done,  is  big; 
and  one  of  the  things  we  would  have 
had  to  meet  if  the  Charter  had  passed 
would  have  been  that  old  and  profound 
truth  that  machinery  don't  work  itself; 
that  you  have  got  to  keep  the  people 
interested  in  the  officers  that  are  going 
to  administer  the  machinery ;  that  you 
have  got  to  constantly  keep  them 
awake  and  interested  and  not  believe 
for  a  moment  that  any  particular 
framework  is  going  to  save  us  from 
the  responsibility  of  self-government. 

"And  so,  friends,  the  defeat  of  the 
Charter  from  that  point  of  view  is  a 
good  thing  at  this  particular  time. 
Probably,  never  in  the  history  of  our 
city,  never  in  the  history  of  our  state, 
was  it  of  more  moment  to  the  larsfer 


interests  of  the  whole  people  that  every 
one  of  us  should  be  awake  and  alert 
and  interested,  and  that  that  great 
mass  of  the  people  who  take  usually 
only  one  influence  at  a  time,  think  out 
one  thought  at  a  time,  should  keep 
a  continued  interest  in  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive and  all  departments  of  city 
government  and  state  government. 
There  is  a  big  job,  and  let  me  say 
that  the  City  of  Chicago,  even"  though 
she  divorces  herself  largely  from  legis- 
lative control,  has  got  a  stake  in  the 
legislature  and  a  stake  in  the  future  of 
the  state  as  a  whole  that  no  one  of  us 
will  be  wise  in  disregarding.  We  can- 
not get  good  government  finally  in 
Chicago  until  you  have  gotten  good 
government  finally  in  the  state,  and  the 
only  way  to  get  adequate  legislation 
is  for  some  of  you  people  to  realize 
that  the  whole  people  of  this  city  will 
not  accept  work  done  dishonestlv  and 
corruptly  in  the  Legislature  on  the  pre- 
tense and  on  the  claim  that  that  is 
the  best  you  can  get.  The  City  of 
Chicago  and  the  State  of  Illinois  are 
entitled  to  good  government  and  are 
going  to  have  good, government,  going 
to  have  broad  and  comprehensive  gov- 
ernment, if  people  high  in  public  office 
have  to  sit  back  in  the  rear. 

"Now,  to  that  particular  task  of 
making  every  part  of  our  city  adminis- 
tration responsive  and  every  part  of 
our  state  administration  responsive  to 
that  job  which  is  ever  with  us,  we  can 
give  all  the  time  between  now  and  the 
time  we  get  a  new  charter." 

The  meeting  adjourned. 
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REGENT  ENGLISH  LABOR  LEGISLATION. 


There  was  a  fitness  in  Mr.  T.  K. 
Webster's  presiding-  at  the  htncheon  last 
Saturday  at  which  Mr.  G.  Croydon 
Marks  spoke  on  the  "Trend  of  Recent 
Labor  Legislation  in  England."  At  a  dis- 
cussion before  the  Club  last  April  on  a 
pending  industrial  insurance  bill,  Mr. 
Webster  expressed  the  opinion  that  in- 
dustry should  provide  for  the  depreciation 
of  employes  as  much  as  for  that  of  ma- 
chinery and  plant.  While  in  England 
last  summer  he  found  that  Mr.  Marks, 
who  resides  in  London,  and  is  a  member 
of  parliament  for  a  district  in  Cornwall, 
held  similar  views  and  had  recently 
helped  in  Parliament  to  embody  them 
in  legislation.  Accordingly  when  Mr. 
Marks  planned  to  visit  Chicago,  Mr. 
Webster  arranged  for  him  to  speak  be- 
fore the  City  Club  on  that  legislation. 

A  considerable  group  of  labor  men 
were  present  and  their  questions  pro- 
longed Mr.  Marks'  talk  to  nearly  an 
hour  and  a  quarter.  Those  in  attendance 
received  a  new  impression  of  the  ad- 
vanced character  of  the  protective  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  present  British 
Parliament  for  English  workmen. 

Mr.  Marks  explained  particularly  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  which 
now  does  away  with  the  "fellow  serv- 
ant" doctrine  and  insures  the  employe 
pay  for  injuries  received,  not  through  his 
own  fault,  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment, and  likewise  for  disease  contracted 
by  reason  of  such  employment.  He 
also  explained  the  Trades  Disputes  Act, 
which  legalizes  peaceful  picketing,  prac- 
tically exempts  trades  unions  from  legal 
action  and  prevents  the  invocation  of  the 
law  of  conspiracy  as  a  weapon  against 
strikes.  Mr.  Marks'  speech  follows  prac- 
tically entire : 

G.  Croydon  Marks,  M.  P. 

"Your   chairman's    suggestion    that  I 


should  speak  upon  some  of  the  phases  of 
capital  and  labor,  particularly  those 
having  reference  to  workmen's  compen- 
sation and  trades  disputes,  would  keep 
me  here  longer  than  you  would  care  to 
stay,  and  would  probably  exhaust  me 
before  I  had  exhausted  the  subject.  But 
labor  and  capital,  and  the  interests  in 
association  with  labor  and  capital  are 
not  national  questions  any  longer ;  they 
are  international.  The  difficulties  that 
we  have  been  through  and  the  troubles 
that  we  have  tried  to  meet,  you  will  have 
to  go  through  and  vou  will  have  to  meet, 
if  you  do  not  want  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  a  fight  by  labor  disorganized  for 
good  but  organized  for  evil. 

"You  have  to  remember,  as  we  have 
had  to  remember,  and  take  account  of 
this — that  a  workman  has  but  one  thing 
to  offer ;  he  has  his  physical  powers,  as- 
sociated with  that  which  belongs  to  his 
mind.  But  if  you  take  away  his  physical 
powers  you  have  taken  away  his  use  to 
the  community,  you  have  taken  away  his 
capacity  for  being  any  good  to  anybody, 
and  he  becomes  a  charge  upon  the  com- 
munity sooner  or  later.  That  has  to  be 
recognized  in  the  poor  law  system  of 
every  land,  because  it  is  a  part  of  the 
tenets  of  every  civilized  country  that 
no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  starve. 
The  wealthy  must  take  care  of  the  poor ; 
not  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  individual 
liberty  in  a  civilized  community ;  there 
cannot  be  liberty  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity, or  somebody  would  suffer.  Lib- 
erty must  be  restrained  for  the  good  of 
the  average  citizen.  A  man  may  be  im- 
pelled by  certain  motives  which  would 
inflict  injury  upon  others  unless  he  were 
restrained.  Pie  may  be  desirous  of  do- 
ing certain  things  perfectly  lawful  in 
themselves,  but  not  expedient  that  they 
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should  be  done  in  the  society  in  which 
he  lives,  and  therefore  society  says  that 
although  that  which  he  proposes  to  do 
is  not  a  crime,  it  is  not  expedient  that 
he  should  do  it,  and  laws  have  been 
passed  to  prevent  him  from  doing  those 
things. 

"That  brings  me  to  the  point  at  once 
— the  responsibility  that  capital  has  and 
the  responsibility  that  employers  have 
for  the  physical  powers  of,  those  whom 
they  employ,  and  those  whom  they  pay 
for.  There  are  certain  risks  in  every- 
thing you  put  your  hand  to,  but  you  pro- 
vide for  it.  You  cannot  build  a  house, 
fireproof  though  it  be,  next  door  to  an- 
other man's  house,  without  running  the 
risk  that  his  house  may  burn  yours 
down,  or  burn  you,  or  do  some  injury. 
You  therefore  insure  against  that  risk, 
if  you  are  a  wise  man.  You  look  upon 
it  as  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  expense 
that  you  must  meet.  You  cannot  cross 
the  street,  you  cannot  take  a  journey, 
without  running  the  risk  that  possibly 
you  may  be  inconvenienced  or  injured 
by  the  act  of  another,  or  you  may  by 
accident  injure  yourself;  and  you  pro- 
vide for  that  risk  by  insuring. 

"We  in  England  have  come  to  this 
conclusion :  That  no  man  can  be  en- 
gaged by  another  for  salary  or  for  wage 
without  the  risk  of  his  life  being  put 
upon  the  person  that  pays  the  wage.  We 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  man 
must  insure  the  risk  of  injury  to  the 
piiysical  powers  of  those  whom  he  pays, 
just  as  much  as  he  insures  the  risk  of  his 
house  burning,  or  the  risk  of  accident 
happening  to  himself. 

"Now,  that  is  a  strong  order;  that  is 
a  big  theory,  but  look  at  it !  If  you  lose 
your  money  as  manufacturers  you  can 
possibly  bide  your  time  and  get  more. 
If  your  man  loses  his  health  he  has  no 
time  to  bide,  he  is  done.  You  can  re- 
cover, but  he  cannot.  Therefore  the 
law  has  said :  Whoever  employs  a  man 
for  his  own  profit  or  advantage  must,  if 
the  man  is  injured  while  in  his  employ- 
ment or  in  the  course  of  his  employment, 
provide  for  the  man  precisely  as  though 
he  himself  were  the  man.  That  is,  if  a 
man  is  injured  accidentally,  or  in  some 
way  due  to  the  business  that  he  is  doing, 
the  law  now  says  it  does  not  matter  how 
the  injury  comes  about;  it  does  not  mat- 
ter  whether   or  not   it   was   due   to   the 


carelessness  of  somebody  else,  provided 
it  was  not  due  to  the  man's  carelessness 
and  provided  it  was  not  his  work,  the 
master  must  pay  compensation  after  the 
first  week. 

"The  first  week  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent malingering,  to  prevent  shamming. 
A  man  may  hurt  himself ;  after  the  first 
week  it  is  found  out  whether  it  is  seri- 
ous or  not  and  then  he  gets  his  pay. 
The  pay  that  he  gets  is  just  one-half  the 
average  pay  that  he  might  earn,  pro- 
vided that  sum  shall  not  be  less  than 
one  pound  per  week.  If  the  man  re- 
ceives a  permanent  injury,  or  one  that 
may  last  for  years,  that  one  pound  per 
week  will  continue  for  years.  If  an  in- 
jured man  gets  better  and  may  take 
other  employment,  the  difference  be- 
tween that  which  he  gets  and  the  one 
pound  per  week  must  be  made  up  by 
the  employer  with  whom  he  was  when 
injured. 

"This  money  cannot  be  attached ;  no 
debt  is  chargeable  against  it;  it  cannot 
be  assigned,  and  payment  must  continue, 
with  this  chance  for  the  employer  to 
check  what  might  be  malingering,  and 
to  check  what  might  be  a  tendency  to 
laziness ;  the  employer  can  subject  the 
man  to  an  examination  by  medical  men 
and  if  the  man  refuses  to  be  so  exam- 
ined then  no  further  compensation  will 
be  paid  him.  If  the  medical  man  certi- 
fies on  behalf  of  the  employer  that  the 
man  is  fit  to  return  to  work  and  the 
workman  dissents,  then  another  medical 
man  authorized  by  the  local  government 
board,  an  intelligent  medical  man,  will 
make  the  examination  and  his  decision 
will  be  final.  The  man  may  be  told  to 
go  back,  or  the  employer  may  be  told  to 
continue  to  pay  him. 

"If  a  man  is  killed  outright,  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  paid  to  his  de- 
pendents is  three  years'  wages,  no  mat- 
ter whether  he  may  have  been  employed 
one  week  by  the  employer,  or  twenty 
years.  If  killed  during  the  course  of 
iiis  employment,  three  years'  wages  must 
be  paid,  figured  on  his  average  earnings 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  or  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  But  the  minimum 
that  shall  be  thus  paid  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  A  man's  life,  there- 
fore, is  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  It  may  be  that 
he    would   not   have   been    earning   fifty 
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pounds  per  year,  but  three  times  that 
sum  is  the  minimum  to  be  paid  to  his 
dependents. 

"If,  however,  the  dependents  are  not 
solely  dependent  upon  the  man,  but  only 
partially,  the  extent  of  the  dependence 
will  determine  the  extent  of  the  pay- 
ment. That  is,  if  it  is  only  half,  then 
only  half  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  will  be  payable.  If  there  is  no 
dependent,  then  that  which  has  to  be 
done  is  to  meet  the  funeral  expenses. 
Nothing  paid  if  no  one  dependent ; 
everything  paid  if  they  are  solely  de- 
pendent ;  partially  paid  if  partially  de- 
pendent. 

"Now,  there  is  no  way  of  'contracting 
out.'  A  master  may  suggest  to  a  man 
when  coming  into  his  employment, 
'Now  this  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  is  pretty  bad  on  us,  and  if  you  come 
you  must  sign  a  paper  that  you  do  not 
intend  to  make  any  claim.'  The  man 
may  sign  the  paper  but  it  is  iiltra  vires, 
of  no  account.  The  law  says  distinctly 
that  contracting  out  is  not  provided  for, 
and  any  contract  that  may  have  been  en- 
tered into  and  that  takes  away  from  the 
man  or  those  dependents  his  right  to 
compensation,  cannot  be  entertained  by 
a  court. 

"If,  however,  there  is  an  actual 
scheme  whereby  the  employers  suggest 
to  the  men:  'Now  you  are  earning 
thirty  shillings  a  week;  if  you  are  in- 
jured the  most  you  will  get  will  be  one 
pound  per  week;  if  you  like  to  pay  so 
much  a  month,  we  will  contribute  so 
much  a  month,  and  this  scheme  will  be 
for  your  benefit ;'  the  man  may  enter 
into  such  a  scheme,  if  he  does  so  per- 
fectly voluntarily.  But  no  scheme  can 
be  put  in  force  that  is  not  approved  by 
the  registrar  of  our  Friendly  Societies, 
a  government  official ;  and  no  scheme 
can  be  entertained  that  does  not  make 
the  benefits  to  the  man  greater  than  the 
one  pound  compulsory  amount.  That 
is,  what  the  man  pays  must  bring  him 
an  extra,  and  not  serve  to  relieve  the 
master  of  his  responsibility.  Shop  clubs 
may  exist  so  as  to  help  the  men ;  shop 
clubs  cannot  exist  to  relieve  the  em- 
ployer. 

"If  a  man  joins  any  such  scheme  he 
would  be  bound  by  it  and  must  contrib- 
ute. He  can,  however,  withdraw  at 
any   time.      The    master    can   withdraw. 


too.  But  whatever  happens,  contract  or 
no  contract,  the  law  has  made  a  contract 
that  requires  no  adherence  upon  the  part 
of  the  man,  and  no  sanction  on  the  part 
of  the  employer.  Ipso  facto,  if  you  em- 
ploy a  man,  his  life  is  in  your  hands,  and 
you  are  responsible. 

"Now,  that  goes  a  big  way,  a  very  big 
way  toward  improving  the  position  be- 
tween master  and  man.  I  was  asso- 
ciated for  years  with  one  of  the  largest 
engineering  works  in  England,  where 
we  had  over  three  thousand  men.  I  was 
manager,  and  long  before  there  was  any 
compulsory  payment  to  the  men  we  had 
a  club,  a  workingmen's  club;  the  firm 
contributed  so  much  and  the  men  con- 
tributed so  much.  It  was  looked  upon 
as  a  fad  on  the  part  of  the  firm,  but  what 
was  the  result  of  that  fad?  During  the 
whole  existence  of  that  firm  I  never 
knew  a  difference  between  any  one  of 
those  three  thousand  men  and  the  mas- 
ters, not  a  difference;  while,  in  adjoin- 
ing works  of  lesser  number,  I  have 
known  trouble  morning  and  night  over 
little  pin  pricks  that  had  been  going  on 
between  masters  and  men.  It  paid  us  to 
do  this.  It  was  good  pohcy,  and  that 
which  was  good  policy  for  this  firm  is 
now  recognized  in  England  as  good 
policy  for  the  nation.  While  it  is  good 
policy  for  the  nation  it  is  also  good  pol- 
icy for  the  community  as  a  whole. 

"You  have  to  recognize,  gentlemen, 
one  thing  very  clearly,  that  so  long  as  a 
civilized  society  depends  upon  an  elec- 
tive representative  body  to  make  its  laws, 
so  long  have  you  got  to  take  a  chance, 
and  a  very  big  chance,  too,  that  a  pass- 
ing passion,  a  sweeping  movement  may 
carry  men  off  their  heads  and  may  make 
them  act  not  as  men  but  as  excited  en- 
thusiasts and  as  irresponsible  beings. 
These  things  happen  when  a  man  thinks 
everything  is  going  toward  those  who 
have  and  nothing  is  coming  to  those  who 
have  not.  The  men  get  led  away  and 
do  and  say  things  that  their  better  rea- 
son would  not  let  them  do  did  they  know 
more  about  their  employers.  We  have 
a  little  Socialist  movement  going  on  in 
England  today,  but  not  much.  The  rea- 
son that  it  is  not  much  is  that  the  trades 
unions  of  England,  the  men  represent- 
ing the  trades  unions  in  parliament,  are 
men  absolutely  against  the  Socialistic 
movement,     because    they    know     it    is 
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against    the    interests    of    the    workers 
themselves. 

"If  you  do  not  educate  your  men  to 
having  some  kind  of  good  feeling  to- 
ward you,  if  you  do  not  recognize  that 
they  are  human  beings  as  much  as  your- 
selves, although  employed  by  you,  and 
taking  your  money  and  dependent  upon 
you,  the  time  will  come  wlien  their  un- 
thinking votes  will  be  caught  by  some 
claptrap  orator  who  will  make  them  do 
things  that  would  set  the  country  afire 
and  check  everything  that  you  call  good. 
You  must  lay  hold  of  the  men  while  they 
are  reasonable  if  you  want  them  to  act 
in  an  emergency.  You  cannot  educate 
a  country  up  during  a  sweeping  election. 
Men's  opinions  will  be  formed  before 
that  day  if  they  have  any  opinions  at  all. 
But  the  great  difficulty  lies  with  the 
man  on  the  outside,  who  does  not  belong 
to  one  or  the  other  party,  but  is  the 
wabbler,  whom  you  can  get  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other;  and  that  great  un- 
thinking mass  controls  the  government 
of  the  country.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
thing  to  say.  but  it  is  absolutely  true: 
]\Ien  do  not  turn  over  in  England  from 
being  Liberals  one  time  and  Conserva- 
tives another.  But  the  mighty  body  of 
men  who  do  not  think  very  much  at  all. 
these  men  can  be  swayed  and  brought 
to  bear  by  the  passing  sensation  of  the 
hour.  If  you  take  those  men — not  at 
the  passing  sensation  of  the  hour — and 
treat  them  properly  in  their  works,  treat 
them  properly  as  individuals,  treat  them 
not  as  so  many  hands,  but  as  so  many 
human  beings  in  your  employ,  you  will 
make  your  country  better  as  we  are 
making  our  country  better. 

"The  country  will  be  held  and  must 
be  held  by  the  people  that  haven't  money. 
The  people  that  govern  the  country  are 
not  you  rich  men.  It  is  the  great  mass 
of  voters  that  govern  the  country. 
Therefore,  it  will  pay  you,  putting  it  on 
the  lowest  platform,  to  get  the  men  on 
your  side.  You  can  only  get  them  on 
your  side  by  treating  them  fairly — not 
by  an  occasional  'bean  feast,'  as  we  call 
it  in  England,  a  kind  of  a  feast  holiday 
— not  by  giving  a  tea  party  now  and 
then ;  that  is  cheap.  Give  them  your 
good  will  all  the  way  through ;  know 
your  men  as  you  know  your  motor  car. 
You  know  the  peculiarities  about  that 
car  of  yours,  and  you  know  the  difficul- 


ties about  it.  You  study  it,  and  you  lie 
awake  nights  sometimes  over  the  car. 
Lie  awake  nights  about  the  homes  of 
your  people,  about  their  wives  and  fam- 
ilies to  do  them  good.  Get  the  men,  the 
people  of  this  wealthy  country  with  you, 
and  America  will  be  as  she  claims  to  be, 
the  land  of  liberty,  the  land  of  the  free. 

"Now,    there    is    another    thing;    if    a 
man  is  killed  in  the  works,  you  can  see 
it.     If  a  man  has  his  fingers  cut  ofif  it  is 
too  painfully  apparent.     But  what  about 
that  girl  going  out   of  that  match   fac- 
tory, her  eyes  red  and  a  blue  tint  over 
the  mouth.     You  know  she  cannot  live 
long.      Xo,   but   'she  works  at  a  match 
factory,   and    takes    the    risk.     Matches 
cannot  be  made  with  phosphorous  with- 
out that  risk.'   Cannot  you  make  matches 
without  phosphorous?     'Yes,  but  it  costs 
more.      Lives  are   cheap ;   the   substitute 
for   phosphorous   is   dear.'     That   is   all 
over  in  England  to-day.     We  have  said 
to  the  employer,  Tf  you  employ  girls  or 
men    in    any   kind    of   employment   that 
causes  injury  to    health,  you    shall  pay 
just  as  much  as  if  you  injured  them  by 
cutting  their  limbs  ofif  or  killing  them.' 
The     Act     that     commenced     on     July 
17th   last   says,   'Any   person   employing 
another  and  giving  that  other  a  disease 
during   the    course    of   his    employment, 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  consequences 
of  the  disease.'     That  is  law. 
"And  what  is  the  result? 
"Fans   are  being  put  up   in   factories 
to  take  away  the  fumes  that  previously 
killed  people.     To  those   of  you  in  the 
fan  industry  that  is  good.     Other  things 
are  being  done  to  take  away  the  poison- 
ous   fumes   coming  out   of   the   melting 
pots  in  brass  foundries.     It  is  no  longer 
a  chance  to  get  consumption  to  be  em- 
ployed   in    some    works    now,    because 
they  have  taken  away  the  germ-breeding 
stuff  from  the  works.     It  is  cheaper  to 
take  it  out  than  to  run  the  risk  of  paying 
for  the  lives  of  men  and  women.     If  a 
person  during  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment falls  ill  with  some  kind  of  disease 
that  he  has  never  had  before,  and  a  doc- 
tor certifies  that  it  arises  from  the  course 
of  his  employment,  the  certificate  is  sent 
to  the  master,  and  he  wnll  contribute  to 
the   servant    precisely    what    he    would 
have  contributed  if  it  had  been  an  acci- 
dent, and  for  the  same  period.     That  is, 
if  it  is  total  disablement,  he  will  pay  one 
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pound  per  week  for  life ;  if  it  is  death, 
he  will  pay  three  years'  wages. 

"And,  there  is  this :  a  man  comes  into 
a  factory ;  he  has  been  discharged  from 
another  place,  where  the  employer 
knows  what  is  happening  and  has  sacked 
all  the  men  that  are  liable  to  have  this 
disease.  Presently  the  germs  of  the  dis- 
ease contracted  in  the  other  place  de- 
velop and  fructify  and  the  man  pretty 
soon  is  ill.  The  employer  says,  'Well, 
he  cannot  have  been  long  enough  with 
me  to  have  got  that.'  'No,'  says  the  law, 
'we  have  taken  care  of  that.  The  man 
with  whom  he  was  last  must  pay  as  well 
as  yourself ;  he  will  pay  proportionately 
for  the  time  he  was  with  him  and  you 
for  the  time  he  was  with  you.'  There  is 
no  escaping;  life  injured  is  to  be  just  as 
serious  as  limbs  injured.  Life  destroyed 
by  internal  poisoning  is  to  be  just  as 
serious  and  just  as  certain  of  compensa- 
tion as  life  destroyed  by  a  falling  block. 

"What  does  this  law  do?  It  takes 
away  from  the  home  the  sting  and  the 
worry  of  'father  is  dying,  dying  by 
inches.'  The  members  of  that  family 
know  what  is  coming,  'Father  is  dying 
by  inches ;  when  he  cannot  work  the 
people  that  have  caused  his  death  will 
have  to  pay  us.'  That  is  the  law  of 
England  to-day,  and  it  is  being  carried 
out. 

"Think  these  things  out  and  see  how 
they  will  fit  some  of  your  works  in 
which  the  conditions  are  poisonous. 
Don't  you  think  that  your  men  in  this 
country  are  alive  to  what  has  been  done 
in  England?  Don't  you  imagine  that 
the  people  working  here  in  this  country 
in  what  we  call  noxious  trades,  know 
the  conditions  under  which  their  fellows 
are  protected  in  England?  Start  this 
movement  yourselves  before  labor  or- 
ganizations start  it  and  compel  you  to 
do  it.  Set  yourselves  to  give  what  by 
and  by  you  will  be  forced  otherwise  to 
give.  Let  it.be  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  masters  of  America  rather  than  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  men.  If  that 
is  done  you  will  rivet  good  feeling,  and 
you  will  weld  your  men  to  you  as  you 
otherwise  cannot  do. 

"There  is  another  thing:  the  right  of 
men  to  take  care  of  themselves  individ- 
ually, of  course,  is  recognized ;  but  what 
chance  has  one  man  got  before  a  board 
of  directors  around  the  table  in  a  car- 


peted room,  while  he,  with  his  shirt 
sleeves  rolled  up,  comes  into  a  place  he 
has  never  been  in  before,  and  the  like  of 
which  he  has  never  seen,  to  be  cate- 
chised? What  chance  has  he  got? 
None.  He  would  lose  his  head  if  he 
came  into  the  room,  and  make  a  bigger 
ass  of  himself  than  ever  if  he  attempted 
to  say  anything.  The  right  of  the  men 
to  be  represented,  the  right  of  the  men 
to  join  in  bodies  and  to  have  their  unions 
is  recognized  as  a  perfectly  lawful  right 
to-day. 

"It  is  also  recognized  that  when  once 
they  are  so  banded  together  you  can  no 
longer,  when  there  is  a  trade  dispute, 
say  to  the  men,  'Now  look  here,  you 
have  got  a  lot  of  money  in  your  society, 
you  have  been  paying  it  in  for  years, 
we  will  get  it  for  your  acts  in  strikes' — 
as  they  did  say  in  one  decision  by  one  of 
our  courts  a  few  years  ago.  The  Rail- 
way Company  went  after  some  of  the 
men ;  the  men  hadn't  any  money,  of 
course,  individually.  'Ah,'  but  they  said, 
'look  at  the  society ;  it  is  a  pretty  rich 
society ;  the  funds  have  been  paid  in  for 
years.'  Said  the  men,  'Yes,  but  what  is 
that  money  for?  That  money  is  a  death 
fund.  It  is  not  a  work  fund.  It  is  a 
fund  to  help  us  move  from  one  place  to 
another,  if  we  lose  a  job.'  'Yes,'  they 
said,  'it  is  a  strike  fund,  too,  and  you 
use  it  for  strikes.'  'That  is  true,  but  you 
are  not  going  to  take  away  some  of  the 
money  that  the  people  up  in  the  north  of 
England  have  paid  in,  for  something  we 
are  doing,  are  you?'  'Yes,  we  are,'  and 
the  judge  said  they  could  and  they  did. 

"We  have  altered  that ;  it  is  no  longer 
possible  now  for  any  action  of  any  kind 
to  be  entertained  by  any  court  against 
a  trade  union  as  such.  You  can  go 
against  the  men  for  any  wrong  they  do 
and  punish  them  individually,  but  you 
cannot  touch  the  union  as  a  whole.  Some 
of  my  opponents — some  of  my  friends, 
too — have  said  about  that.  "That  amounts 
to  legalizing  anarchy.'  It  is  not  legal- 
izing anarchy.  All  associations  of  men 
stick  by  their  associates,  and  if  the  indi- 
viduals do  any  wrong  they  are  just  as 
much  liable  to  be  punished  by  the  law, 
whether  thev  belong  to  an  association  or 
not.  Then  why  go  after  the  association 
as  well  as  the  men?  Hit  the  man  but  do 
not  hit  somebody  else  as  well  as  the 
man. 
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"There  was  a  law  which  said  if  three 
or  four  men  went  to  their  neighbor  and 
said,  'Jack,  there  is  a  strike  on  down 
there.  You  don't  know  anything  about 
it,  but  they  have  been  doing  some  very 
dirty  tricks  down  there  and  we  are  stop- 
ping out  until  they  put  that  right' — the 
law  said,  until  last  year,  'How  many 
men  with  you?'  "Four.'  'That  is  a  con- 
spiracy. Get  those  four  men  and  put 
them  in  prison  right  away,'  and  it  was 
done.  That  was  the  law  of  conspiracv. 
The  law  now  says,  'The  law  of  con- 
spiracy shall  not  hold  against  trades 
unions,'  and  'peaceful  picketing  is  legal.' 

"That  is  a  pretty  strong  thing  to  say, 
'peaceful  picketing  is  legal,'  but  w'hat 
does  it  mean  ?  The  mere  attending  by 
men  at  a  place  to  give  information  or  to 
seek  information,  or  to  advise  a  man  to 
or  not  to  abstain  from  working,  is  no 
longer  to  be  held  as  an  ofifense  against 
the  law  unless  the  men  do  something 
against  the  ordinary  law.  If  the  men 
assemble  on  the  street  so  as  to  block  all 
the  street,  every  man  could  be  arraigned 
for  making  a  nuisance,  blocking  the 
traffic  or  doing  something  which  tends 
to  make  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  but  they 
cannot  be  hauled  up  any  longer  for  mere- 
ly going  to  a  man's  house  and  saying, 
'There  is  a  strike  on  down  at  the  works. 
I  wish  you  would  keep  away.  We  are 
all  out  and  you  had  better  join  us.'  It 
is  legal  to  do  it  and  it  is  illegal  for  any- 
body to  put  an  action  before  the  judge 
or  the  court  in  consequence  of  so  doing. 

"Now,  that  is  the  Trades  Disputes  Act. 
That  concession,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
has  done  more  towards  lessening  the 
agitation  amongst  trades  unions  than  if 
you  had  given  them  money,  because 
they  said,  'We  do  not  intend  to  do  any 
harm  to  the  public.  We  will  take  care 
of  that.  What  we  now  are  glad  to  feel 
is  that  we  are  recognized  as  responsible 
beings  and  we  can  act  without  having 
to  give  our  neighbors,  or  without  having 
to  give  our  fellow  contributors  trouble 
for  that  which  we  do.' 

"There  was  more  discussion  over  this 
very  short  bill  than  over  any  other  bill 
that  went  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  the  late  Lord  Chancel- 
lor said  it  was  the  most  extraordinary 
piece  of  legislation  that  he,  in  the  whole 
course  of  a  very  long  career,  had  ever 


given  his  attention  to.  It  legalized 
tyranny,  it  disrupted  liberty,  and  it  made 
for  the  breach  of  the  peace  of  the  people 
of  the  land.  A  man  who  would  express 
that  strong  opinion  you  would  think 
would  act  on  that  opinion,  but  noble 
lords  in  England  are  constituted  in  a 
different  way.  (Laughter.)  After  he 
had  said  this  the  late  Lord  Chancellor 
told  their  lordships:  'We  do  not  propose 
to  vote  against  this  bill ;  it  is  not  expe- 
dient to.'  Why?  Because  the  noble 
lords  recognized  that  there  was  a  great 
mass  of  people  behind  this  and  they  had 
better  not  offend  the  people.  They  said 
it  was  wrong  and  had  not  the  courage  to 
do  what  they  said  was  right.  They  said 
this  was  infamous  and  they  were  not 
brave  enough  to  do  that  which  would 
have  made  them  famous.  They  let  it  go 
because  of  the  trouble  that  they  knew 
would  result  against  this  gilded  palace  if 
they  set  the  great  vote  of  all  the  trades 
unions  of  England  against  them,  on  a 
bill  that  had  been  passed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  almost  without  a  division 
by  about  four  to  one.  The  lords  know 
that  the  power  to  govern  the  land  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  common  people  if  they 
exercise  their  vote.  Said  they,  'We  must 
not  range  ourselves  on  the  side  of  those 
who  oppose  these  people ;  although  it  is 
wrong  we  will  not  vote  against  it,'  and 
they  did  not. 

"That  act  has  certainly  stopped  trou- 
ble. There  has  certainly  been  less  trou- 
ble between  master  and  men  since  it 
passed  than  there  was  before  it  passed, 
because  the  men  are  afraid  of  getting 
into  trouble  themselves.  You  can  ar- 
raign the  men,  but  not  their  societies, 
and  therefore  they  are  careful.  Individ- 
ual responsibility  counts,  and  that  is  a 
great    factor."      (Applause.) 

The  chair  then  gave  an  opportunity 
for  questions. 

Air.  Webster:  "As  I  remember,  Mr, 
JMarks,  in  our  conversation  in  London 
you  stated  that  the  manufacturer  or  the 
employer  is  insured  against  this  liabil- 
ity? I  think  the  members  would  be  very 
glad  to  know  something  about  the 
amount  you  have  to  pay  in  order  to  in- 
sure your  working  men." 

Mr.  Marks :  "Well,  every  insurance 
society  in  England  has  started  what 
they  call  a  provisional  scale.  They  do 
not  quite  know  the  risks,  but  they  are 
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taking  the  risks  in  a  safe  way,  you  may 
be  sure ;  and  I  think  they  are  on  the 
side  of  asking  too  large  premiums.  I 
can,  perhaps,  give  an  ilhistration  from 
my  own  home.  For  my  own  gardeners 
I  have  to  pay  less  than  it  costs  me  for  a 
license  to  keep  a  dog,  to  take  care  of 
their  lives.  If  T  keep  a  dog  in  England 
I  have  to  pay  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence for  a  license.  If  I  insure  my  two 
gardeners  there  I  pay  three  shillings  and 
sixpence,  which  is  seven  shillings  per 
year.  My  coachman,  who  may  be  kicked 
by  a  horse,  is  a  bigger  risk ;  I  have  to 
pay  ten  shillings  a  year  to  insure  against 
the  injury  that  may  result  to  my  coach- 
man. And  in  my  house,  the  housemaid 
may  tumble  over  a  dustpan  or  some- 
thing or  other,  and  hurt  her  knee ;  I 
have  to  pay  half  a  crown  a  year  for  each 
domestic  servant  in  the  house.  That  re- 
lieves me  of  any  responsibility  and  also 
relieves  me  of  any  worry  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  one  of  them  chanced  to 
turn  a  kettle  over  and  scald  herself. 

"In  any  event,  of  course,  living  in  my 
house  I  should  take  care  of  them  if  they 
were  hurt,  naturally;  but  I  do  not  think 
I  would  have  felt  myself  called  upon  to 
pay  them  for  life  if  they  had  been  scald- 
ed ;  it  would  have  been  too  big  a  risk 
and  I  could  not  have  afforded  it.  Now, 
for  a  small  payment  of  half  a  crown  per 
annum  the  great  insurance  companies 
say,  'We  will  take  your  entire  risk  and 
cover  you  against  the  employers'  liabil- 
ity. We  will  undertake  to  pay  the  peo- 
ple if  there  is  any  claim.'  I  should  say 
nearly  every  employer  in  England  is  in- 
sured." 

Mr.  Webster :  "Do  you  know  what 
the  rate  is  ?" 

Mr.  Marks :  "The  rate  runs  from 
about  eight  shillings  to  ten  shillings  per 
man  per  annum.  It  goes  on  the  basis  of 
the  gross  wages.  The  different  societies 
have  different  rates.  The  great  society 
called  the  Ocean  Society  takes  them  at 
about  eight  shillings  per  year.  Two  dol- 
lars per  year  per  man.  But  there  is  this 
in  it:  A  man  who  is  getting  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  or  over, 
$1,250,  per  annum,  does  not  come  under 
this  law ;  he  is  not  a  workman.  You  do 
not  have  to  insure  or  protect  yourself 
against  those  who  may  perhaps  be  get- 
ting on  toward  your  own  position,  direc- 
tors or  officers.    They  have  to  look  after 


themselves.  They  can  insure,  but  you 
are  not  obliged  to  insure  them.  You 
only  have  to  insure  the  workmen,  those 
who'  receive  weekly  wages,  and  if  a  man 
gets  five  pounds  a  week,  that  is  $25.00  a 
week,  you  do  not  have  to  insure  him. 

"To  go  back  to  what  I  Was  saying  as 
to  the  insurance  company  assuming  the 
liability ;  the  Act  provides  this :  Sup- 
posing an  employer  insures  a  man  and 
the  employer  goes  bankrupt.  A  man  is 
injured  and  the  employer  is  bankrupt ; 
the  man  can  go  for  the  insurance  societv 
exactly  as  he  could  if  the  employer  had 
not  gone  into  bankruptcy.  That  is  pro- 
vided for.  Any  risk  the  employer  has 
insured  against  becomes  a  risk  not  on 
behalf  of  the  employer  or  of  his  suc- 
cessors, but  on  behalf  of  the  men.  The 
law  takes  care  of  the  men.  You  see  the 
hand  there  of  the  workmen  themselves. 
The  amendments  to  the  bill  as  brought 
in  provided  for  what  the  men  knew 
would  be  tricks,  and  the  labor  party  in 
parliament  was  sufficiently  strong  and 
sufficiently  respected  to  secure — and  not 
sufficiently  outrageous  to  prevent — the 
adoption  of  their  suggestions. 

"At  present  I  am  quite  sure  some  of 
the  insurance  companies  are  charging 
too  much.  They  do  not  know  the  risks 
yet.  But  all  the  employers  have  gone 
in.  You  see  it  only  commenced  on  July 
17th  of  this  year,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  are  all  in.  It  will  probably  take  a 
few  years'  averages  to  disclose  exactly 
what  should  be  the  amount  to  charge. 
But,  until  then,  judging  from  what  the 
insurance  companies  are,  I  think  they 
are  on  the  safe  side." 

Dr.  Gilbert:  "Has  anything  been 
done  as  yet  to  compel  the  public  houses 
to  insure  or  to  be  responsible  for  the  risks 
of  those  who  patronize  them?" 

Mr.  Marks :  "No,  I  don't  think  there 
has.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  liabil- 
ity on  the  keeper  of  a  public  house  to 
follow  up  the  drink  which  he  sells.  The 
customer  buys  something  and  if  he  gets 
into  trouble  by  reason  of  it,  that  is  his 
business,  and  he  must  take  care  of  it 
himself." 

A  Member:  "I  would  like  to  inquire 
what  effect  the  employers'  liability  act 
has  upon  employers  where  an  action  is 
brought  at  common  law  for  damiages?" 

Mr.  Marks:  "It  is  provided  for  in 
this  way :     A  man  may  bring  action  if 
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he  likes.  Supposing-  a  man  has  been 
earning  two  pounds  a  week ;  the  maxi- 
mum compensation  he  can  get  for  injury 
is  a  pound  a  week  under  the  Act.  He 
says,  'The  master  knew  full  well  that 
that  was  a  dangerous  job  I  was  on ;  he 
never  repaired  that  machine  and  I  am 
going  to  briiig  action  for  damages  and 
have  a  thousand  pounds.'  The  law  says 
he  can,  if  he  likes,  but  if  he  brings  an 
action  at  law  he  cannot  put  the  employ- 
ers' liability  in  motion.  He  cannot  have 
botii.  If  he  brings  an  action  for  one  he 
cannot  take  his  chance  on  the  other  also. 
That  is,  an  employer  cannot  be  shot  at 
both  ways.  If  the  man  is  wise  he  will 
probably  let  the  thing  go  in  the  ordinary 
course  and  take  that  which  comes,  be- 
cause otherwise  he  has  the  risk  of  litiga- 
tion, and  he  has  the  risk  of  the  plausible 
attorney,  and  also  the  expense  there  will 
be  in  getting  his  claim ;  whereas  the 
other  comes  automatically.  Your  com- 
mon law  right  is  not  removed,  but  it  is 
an  alternative,  not  an  additional  liabil- 
ity." 

Air.  Burns :  "Do  I  understand  that 
the  Trades  Disputes  Act  says  in  effect 
that  no  act  performed  or  authorized  by 
a  trade  union  can  be  made  the  cause  of 
action,  even  if  it  were  such  an  act  that 
an  action  could  be  brought  against  an 
individual  ?" 

Mr.  Marks:  "If  an  action  is  a  tort, 
so  far  as  regards  the  officials,  the  offi- 
cials are  responsible ;  but  you  cannot 
bring  an  action  against  a  trade  union  as 
a  whole.  You  can  bring  it  against  the 
officials,  but  you  cannot  bring  the  trades 
union  in  as  a  body." 

Mr.  Burns:  "Not  even  if  they  voted 
upon  the  act?" 

Mr.  Marks:  "No,  because  there  are 
outside  people,  perhaps,  who  may  not  be 
concerned  in  it.  The  officers  may  all  be 
brought  in  as  a  body,  the  individuals 
may  be  brought  in  and  made  personally 
responsible,  but  the  trades  union  cannot 
be  judged  as  a  trades  union.  You  may 
hit  every  man  under  it  but  you  cannot 
hit  the  trades  union  as  a  whole." 

yir.  Webster:  "It  might  be  interest- 
ing to  know,  following  up  what  you 
have  said,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
manufacturers  of  this  city  pay  for  liabil- 
ity insurance,  which  simply  protects 
them  against  suit,  twice  what  you  pay 
in  England  to  insure  the  men.   We  aver- 


age $4.00  a  man  in  order  to  be  insured 
simply  that  we  will  not  be  sued  if  a  man 
is  hurt,  whereas  in  England,  according 
to  your  statement,  the  insurance  costs 
but  $2.00  a  man,  and  it  goes  where  it 
ought  to  go — to  the  men." 

Mr.  Woodhead:  "I  should  like  to  ask 
if  that  insurance  covers  also  this  possi- 
bility of  suit  under  the  common  law?" 

Air.  Marks:  "I  have  just  answered 
that." 

Mr.  Woodhead:  "No,  you  did  not 
answer  whether  the  insurance  would 
cover  that.  I  think.  You  said  a  man 
was  liable  under  one  or  the  other." 

Mr.  Marks:  "No.  I  do  not  think  the 
insurance  company  should  take  that  risk 
on.  The  insurance  company  only  takes 
over  the  compulsory  risks. 

"In  answer  to  my  friend  there,  let  me 
make  it  clear  about  this  conspiracy :  If 
a  trade  union  as  a  body  authorizes  a 
person  to  do  that  which,  if  they  did  it 
as  individuals  they  would  be  liable  for, 
then  the  trades  union  per  se  can  be 
touched  for  that  which  the  others  do, 
but  not  the  funds  of  the  trades  union. 
That  is.  you  can  go  for  the  individuals, 
they  will  be  just  as  much  responsible  as 
they  would  be  if  they  did  not  belong  to 
a  union  at  all.  You  can  bring  an  action 
against  them,  but  you  cannot  ear  mark 
the  funds  of  a  trade  union  because  of 
the  acts  which  are  done  there.  If  it  is 
an  act  which  would  be,  if  done  by  an  in- 
dividual, liable  to  punishment,  the  offi- 
cers and  men  do  not  escape  simply  be- 
cause they  are  officers  and  members  of 
a  trade  union." 

A  Member:  "In  speaking  about  the 
liability  to  the  dependents,  the  law  seems 
to  be  if  they  are  only  partially  depend- 
ent then  there  is  partial  payment.  What 
constitutes  partial  dependency  ?  Is  there 
any  possibility  of  perhaps  forcing  chil- 
dren or  boys  too  young  into  work  to 
justify  partial  dependency?" 

Mr.  Marks:  "The  law  is  a  little  bit 
explicit  on  that;  all  children,  all  those 
people  who  were  actually  dependent 
upon  the  man  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
ought  to  be  provided  for  after  he  has 
gone ;  but  if  afterwards  other  funds 
come  into  existence  through  those  de- 
pendents, the  employer  can  then  demand 
that  the  amount  he  is  paying  shall  be 
examined  with  a  view  of  a  lesser  amount 
being  ordered,  and  the  registrar  of  the 
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Friendly  Societies  has  power  to  adjudi- 
cate in  connection  with  such  cases  and 
say  that  you  are  not  now  responsible  to 
the  extent  you  were. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another 
risk:  If  a  boy  is  employed  and  the  boy 
is  getting,  say  eight  shillings  a  week, 
the  maximum  that  must  be  paid  the  boy 
if  he  is  injured  is  not  what  he  is  earning, 
or  half  what  he  is  earning,  but  the  full 
amount,  unless  it  amounts  to  ten  shill- 
ings a  week.  If  the  boy  was  earning 
eight  shillings  a  week  he  would  be  paid 
eight  shillings  ;  if  he  was  earning  twelve 
shillings  a  week  he  would  be  paid  ten 
shillings.  But,  if  that  boy  by  and  by 
grows  up  and  he  cannot  earn  anything, 
that  ten  shillings  a  week  won't  cover 
what  the  boy  ought  to  be  having,  and 
the  employer  then  may  be  adjudged  to 
pay  more  because  the  boy  is  grown  now 
to  a  man,  and  the  ten  shillings  may 
grow  into  a  pound.  That  is  the  max- 
imum it  can  grow  into.  That  is.  when 
the  boy  gets  compensation,  if  he  is  per- 
manently injured  and  grows  to  be  a 
man  and  is  still  unable  to  do  any  work, 
he  then  comes  into  compensation  pre- 
cisely as  if  he  had  been  injured  when  he 
was  a  man." 

Mr.  Hopp:  "Does  this  law  operate 
against  the  government  in  connection 
with  its  employes." 

Mr.  Marks :  "That  is  absolutely  pro- 
vided for.  There  is  a  clause  which 
makes  the  act  apply  against  the  Crown 
very  definitely,  only  it  does  not  apply  to 
soldiers  or  sailors.     It  reads  as  follows : 

"  'This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  persons 
in  the  Naval  or  Military  service  of  the 
Crown,  but  otherwise  shall  apply  to 
workmen  employed  by  or  under  the 
Crown  to  whom  this  Act  w^ould  apply 
if  the  employer  were  a  private  person.'  " 

Mr.  Lichtenberger :  "In  the  event  of 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  master,  is  there 
anything  in  the  Act  which  prescribes  the 
insurance  of  the  risk?  That  is  to  say,  if 
the  master  becomes  bankrupt  and  he 
does  not  have  this  liability  insurance, 
the  servant  then,  of  course,  would  not 
be  able  to  recover  anything?" 

Mr.  Marks:    "No." 

Mr.  Lichtenberger:  "So  there  is  no 
compulsory    insurance    substantially  ?" 

Mr.  Marks:  "No;  that  is  one  of  the 
weak  points.  A  master  need  not  insure. 
If  he  is  a  small  man  he  will  say,  'Well, 


I  don't  know ;  I  do  not  make  much  more 
out  of  this  job  than  the  man  himself, 
and  if  I  have  got  to  be  paying  a  lot  of 
money  to  insure  these  men,  I  shall  go 
out  of  business.'  If  one  of  the  men  hap- 
pens to  get  hurt  the  employer  says, 
'Well,  I  cannot  pay  this  man  three 
years'  wages  for  nothing ;  I  did  not 
make  that  profit.  I  am  going  bankrupt.' 
He  can  go  bankrupt  and  you  cannot  re- 
cover beyond  that;  but  the  man  may  de- 
cline to  engage  himself  to  anybody  who 
won't  give  him  an  undertaking  that  he 
is  insured." 

Mr.  Webster:  "Has  there  been  any 
noticeable  increase  in  the  price  of  goods 
or  anything  of  that  sort  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers,  because  of  this  add- 
ed expense?" 

Mr.  Marks :  "It  is  a  little  bit  early  to 
tell  that  yet,  but  this  Act  first  of  all  was 
condemned  very  largely  by  a  number  of 
employers,  very  largely  indeed.  I  do 
not  tliink  today,  if  the  employers  were 
canvassed,  there  would  be  anything  like 
the  condemnation  that  was  originally 
given  to  it,  because  it  was  not  so  bad  as 
they  feared.  I  do  not  think  anything 
has  been  increased  in  price  because  of 
the  extra  payment  made.  One  cannot 
tell  because  the  ordinary  fluctuations 
that  occur  in  the  market  are  greater  in 
amount  than  the  difference  this  charge 
would  make  to  the  masters,  especially 
in  the  case  of  coal." 

A  Member:  "Has  the  Act  any  effect 
upon  the  discharge  of  old  workmen,  or 
workmen  that  are  not  strong?" 

Mr.  Marks:  "Yes,  and  I  think  an 
amendment  to  the  Act  will  have  to  be 
brought  into  existence  at  some  near 
date,  because  it  becomes  now  a  very 
serious  question  if  a  master  employs  an 
old  man  who  is  not  quite  so  brisk  as  a 
young  one,  and  who  may  thus  perhaps 
unwittingly  get  himself  into  trouble. 
The  masters  have  in  some  cases  dis- 
charged old  men  because  they  have  said, 
'We  do  not  intend  to  run  the  risk  that 
we  have  to  run  by  keeping  you  when 
we  can  get  younger  men  where  we 
haven't  this  risk.'  But  I  have  only 
known  it  to  happen  in  a  few  cases.  Pub- 
lic opinion  has  been  so  strong,  the 
names  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
papers  have  brought  such  execration 
down  upon  those  that  have  done  this, 
that  I  have  known  of  men  being  taken 
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back  where  they  have  actually  been  sent 
off.  The  feeling  in  the  country  gener- 
ally is  that  if  you  are  going  to  insure 
and  the  insurance  companies  have  it,  it 
is  their  risk  and  they  must  take  care  of 
it.  Whether  a  man  is  old  or  young,  if 
he  is  killed  or  injured,  it  is  just  the 
same.  But,  undoubtedlv  first  of  all  there 
was  a  move  toward  getting  rid  of  the 
more  liable  to  injury  class  of  worker, 
but  the  feeling  of  the  country  is  against 
the  men  being  put  off  just  to' evade  hav- 
ing to  pay  a  few  shillings  a  year,  be- 
cause that  is  what  it  amounts  to." 

Mr.  Harding:  "What  is  the  course 
of  English  law  with  regard  to  injunc- 
tions against  striking  or  the  result  of 
striking?  To  illustrate,  an  injunction 
was  issued  a  short  time  ago,  I  think  last 
week,  against  the  pressmen's  union,  en- 
joining them  from  paying  out  strike 
benefits  or  from  even  taking  a  vote  upon 
the  question  as  to  whether  they  would 
work  eight  hours  instead  of  nine  hours. 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  possible  un- 
der English  law  to  have  such  an  injunc- 
tion as  that  issued?" 

Mr.  Marks:  "No,  it  is  not.  You  can- 
not get  an  injunction  such  as  that.  You 
cannot  bring  an  action  against  a  union 
as  such;  you  can  only,  as  I  say,  go 
against  the  individual.  I  will  give  you 
an  illustration.  There  was  a  large  firm 
of  cabinet  makers  and  general  deal- 
ers in  London,  a  large  store  you 
would  call  it.  Their  cabinet  makers 
were  on  strike,  and  a  number  of  the 
strikers  marched  up  and  down  outside 
this  great  shop  with  what  we  call  sand- 
wich boards  on  them,  in  the  back  and 
front,  hanging  over  their  necks,  and  on 
those  boards  they  had,  'Don't  buy  at 
Wallace's.  The  men  are  on  strike.' 
They  went  against  the  union  to  restrain 
them,  but  they  could  not.  They  went 
against  the  men  and  they  got  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  individuals  for  doing 
that  which  amounted  to  a  nuisance  out- 
side the  premises,  but  that  was  theonly 
way  they  could  get  them,  for  creating  a 
nuisance.  They  could  not  get  an  in- 
junction against  the  union,  but  they  got 
an  injunction  against  the  men  because 
they  got  a  great  crowd  around  them. 
As  they  walked  up  and  down  the  street 
the  crowd  would  stop  to  see  what  they 
were  doing  and  the  policemen  ordered 
them  off  and  they  said,  'No,  we  have  a 
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perfect  right  as  long  as  we  do  not  stand 
in  one  place,  to  be  here,'  and  so  they 
walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  this 
establishment,  and  as  I  say  great  crowds 
gathered  to  see  them,  and  this  injunc- 
tion was  secured  against  them,  and  after 
this  injunction  was  passed  there  were 
no  more  sandwich  boards.  The  indi- 
viduals were  responsible  there  and  could 
be  reached  no  matter  whether  they  be- 
longed to  a  trades  union  or  not." 

Mr.  Larson:  "It  may  be  of  interest 
to  members  of  the  City  Club  and  Mr. 
Marks,  to  know  that  there  is  a  small 
country  not  very  far  from  England, 
which  apparently  studied  this  question 
and  took  action  even  before  our  great 
neighbors  across  the  sea  did.  and  that 
country  is  Norway.  There  were  a  cou- 
ple of  hundred  men  working  in  our  cop- 
per mines  over  there,  and  I  found  out 
through  correspondence  a  year  ago  and 
from  information  I  received  when  I  was 
there  this  summer,  that  the  government 
has  stepped  in  and  is  itself  doing  these 
things  which  Mr.  Marks  has  told  us 
about.  Now  for  a  small  stipend  we  in- 
sure our  men  against  poverty  by  paying 
the  community,  so  in  case  we  shut  down 
or  lay  off  the  men  and  they  become  poor 
they  are  taken  care  of. 

"But,  the  government  itself  insures 
against  disability.  If  a  man  is  hurt  they 
have  a  commission  which  gives  him  a 
certain  percentage  of  what  he  is  earn- 
ing; and  if  disabled  for  life  he  is  given 
half  of  his  earning  power  when  hurt. 
The  government  itself,  realizing,  I  sup- 
pose, that  a  man  may  become  bankrupt 
through  some  accident,  or  that  even  an 
insurance  company  may  go  out  of  exist- 
ence and  may  not  fulfill  its  obligations, 
steps  in  and  does  these  things  itself.  The 
money  is  paid  to  the  government,  whioh 
insures  our  men  for  a  very  small  stipend 
yearly.  They  have  done  that,  I  under- 
stand, for  years,  and  I  arranged  with 
the  government  for  insurance  for  our 
men  when  I  was  over  there  this  sum- 
mer. So  it  is  not  a  new  thing;  it  has 
been  tried  out  in  Norway  and  works 
very  well  indeed." 

Prof.  Davenport:  "Is  there  any  ten- 
dency in  this  provision  that  those  with 
dependents  shall,  in  case  of  accident,  re- 
ceive a  larger  compensation  than  those 
with  a  smaller  dependency,  to  spur  the 
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employers  toward  employing  the  people 
who  have  no  dependents?" 

Mr.  Marks:  "Well,  there  is  theoretic- 
ally a  provision  that  the  man's  compen- 
sation shall  be  one  pound,  and  this  goes 
towards  dependents ;  but  it  does  not  say 
whether  the  dependents  shall  be  one  or 
a  dozen ;  if  they  are  solely  dependent 
upon  him  the  employer  must  pay  the 
one  pound.  So  I  do  not  think  it  would 
make  any  difference  to  the  employer  if 
there  were  six  or  only  five;  he  would 
have  to  pay  the  one  pound  anyway." 

Mr.  Davenport:  "But  would  there 
not  be  some  advantage  to  the  employer 
in  employing  those  who  had  no  depend- 
ents ?" 


Mr.  Marks :  "There  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  employing  some  poor, 
wretched  individual  who  had  nobody  be- 
longing to  him,  because  you  would 
only  have  to  pay  for  his  funeral." 

Mr.  Webster:  "I  feel  that  we  must  go 
away  from  this  meeting  feeling  that 
England  and  Norway" — 

Mr.  Marks :  "And  Germany." 

Mr.  Webster :  "And  Germany,  and 
for  that  matter  I  believe  France  and 
Spain,  are  certainly  looking  after  the 
interests  of  the  wage  workers  more  than 
we  are.  And,  I  am  sure  that  we  feel 
much  obliged  for  Mr.  Marks  coming 
here  and  telling  us  the  result  of  these 
Acts  in  England." 
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PUBLIC  COMFORT  STATIONS 

Tomorrow,  Thursday,  November  14,  the  City  Club  will  hold  a 
long-table  luncheon  at  which  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ford,  City  Eng  neer  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Vice-President  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion's Department  of  City  Making,  will  speak  on  Public  Comfort 
Stations  for  Chicago.  i 

Luncheon  at  12:30  p.  m.     Speaking  at  1:15  p.  m  precisely. 


SPECIAL  TELEPHONE  DISCUSSION 


Although  the  telephone  situation 
was  discussed  before  the  Club  on  Sep- 
tember 26th,  the  passage  of  the  Chi- 
cago Telephone  Company's  ordinance 
by  the  City  Council  early  Thursday 
morning,  the  7th  inst.,  and  the  de- 
mand from  various  quarters  for  its 
veto  by  the  Mayor  at  the  Council 
meeting  of  Monday,  the  11th  inst., 
made  it  seem  wise,  for  the  purpose  of 
publicity,  to  have  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject on  Saturday,  the  9th  inst.,  with 
reference  to  that  demand.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  an  account  of  that  discus- 
sion, it  may  be  well  to  recount  the  pre- 
vious action  of  the  Club  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

On  October  24th  the  City  Club  Tele- 
phone Committee  made  a  report  to  the 
directors  of  the  Club  on  the  proposed 
twenty-one  year  renewal  grant  to  the 
Chicago  Telephone  Company,  and  the 
directors,  having  previously  investigated 
the  subject,  authorized  the  publication  of 
the  report  and  the  mailing  of  copies  to 
the  Mayor  and  the  members  of  the  City 
Council. 

On  Monday,  the  4th  inst.,  the  direc- 
tors sent  to  the  City  Council,  meeting 
on  that  evening,  a  communication  urg- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  so-called  Foell 
resolution,  calling  for  an  investigation 


of  the  ability  and  probable  action  of 
the  Illinois  Tunnel  Company  with  re- 
spect to  telephone  development,  and  of 
the  merits  of  automatic  telephony, 
prior  to  granting  any  new  telephone 
ordinance  to  the  Chicago  Telephone 
Company.  Similar  communications 
were  sent  to  the  Council  by  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  Society,  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Tele- 
phone Users'  Protective  Association. 

At  that  meeting  the  Council  appointed 
a  special  meeting  for  the  following  Wed- 
nesday morning  at  ten  o'clock  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Chicago  Telephone 
Company  ordinance. 

The  ordinance  was  taken  up  at  that 
time  and  after  a  session  interrupted 
only  by  recesses  for  meals,  was  passed 
at  twenty  minutes  before  three  o'clock 
the  next  morning. 

The  directors  of  the  Club,  Wednes- 
day noon,  authorized  the  Public  Affairs 
Committee  to  convene  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  civic  organizations 
to  take  such  action  on  the  telephone  sit- 
uation as  might  seem  wise.  Thursday 
afternoon  at  4 :30  the  following  duly 
appointed  representatives  of  their  re- 
spective organizations  met  accordingly 
at  the  City  Club. 
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Nathan    William    ^lacChesney,    Ham- 
ilton Club. 

Arnott  Stubblefielcl,  Hamilton  Club. 

John  P.  JMcGoorty,   Iroquois  Club. 

Orva  G.  Williams,  Iroquois  Club. 

George   R.  Jenkins,   Citizens'  Asso- 
ciation. 

S.    AI.    Singleton,   Citizens'    Associa- 
tion. 

R.  S.  Hotz,  Citizens'  Association. 

Charles  S.  IJacon,  Chicago  Medical 
Society. 

W.  L.  Noble,  Chicago  Medical  So- 
ciety. 

J^  V.  AIcEldovvney,  Telephone  Users' 
Protective  League. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Telephone  Users' 
Protective  League. 

Joseph  Cummins,  City  Club. 
^Harold  L.  Ickes,  City  Club. 

Ldgar  B.  Tolman,  City  Club. 

After  prolonged  discussion,  Major 
Tolman,  Mr.  MacChesney,  Mr.  Mc- 
Goorty,  Dr.  Bacon  and  Mr.. Burns  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  present  to 
the  Mayor  such  criticisms  of  the  ordi- 
nance as  should  seem  to  them  proper. 
That  committee  accordingly  sent  to 
his  Honor  Saturday,  the  9th  inst.,  a 
statement  of  objections  to  the  ordi- 
nance and  urged  that  it  be  vetoed. 

The  discussion  on  the  9th  inst.  before 
the  Club  occurred  at  a  long-table  lunch- 
eon, President  Elting  presiding.  The 
speakers  were  Major  Edgar  B.  Tol- 
man, Alderman  Arthur  W.  Fulton, 
Alderman  Winfield  P.  Dunn,  George 
E.  Hooker,  Allen  T.  Burns  and  Nathan 
William   JMacChesney. 

President  Elting  introduced  first 
Major  Edgar  B.  Tolman,  who  spoke  as 
follows : 

Major  Edgar  B.  Tolman 

"This  question  in  regard  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  Chicago  Telephone  Com- 
pany's expiring  ordinance,  and  the  re- 
lated questions,  have  now  been  the  sub- 
ject of  study  by  our  telephone  committee 
for  upwards  of  fifteen  months,  but 
what  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  this  after- 
noon, in  very  brief  compass,  is  simply 
to  open  this  discussion  by  putting  be- 
fore you  in  as  plain  and  simple  lan- 
guage as  possible,  and  without  any 
partisanship  or  advocacy,  what  seemed 
to  the  committee  to  be  the  vital  ques- 
tions. 


"I  think  one  of  the  important  things 
in  beginning  this  sort  of  a  discussion 
is  first  of  all  to  determine  the  attitude 
with  which  the  question  should  be 
considered. 

"I  believe  it  unwise  and  always 
harmful  to  inject  into  a  discussion  of 
this  sort  personal  and  acrimonious  crit- 
icism, particularly  of  the  motives  of 
those  whose  action  is  under  consider- 
ation. The  representatives  of  the  city 
have  passed  this  ordinance.  Many  of 
those  who  voted  for  it  are  both  honest 
and  able  men.  In  my  judgment  the  best 
results  can  be  obtained  and  the  most 
influence  exerted  by  calmly  consider- 
ing this  legislative  act  of  the  City 
Council,  respectfully  pointing  out  its 
faults',  recognizing  that  honest  men 
may  differ,  and  suggesting  the  im- 
provements, if  any,  that  can  be  had. 
Wholesale  denunciation  is  not  only 
impolitic,  but  it  is  unjust.  Starting 
with  that  attitude  the  question  before 
us  is.  Shall  the  ordinance  extending 
the  rights  of  the  Chicago  Telephone 
Company  receive  the  Mayor's  sanc- 
tion ? 

"The  Telephone  Committee  has,  as 
a  result  of  very  earnest  and  careful  in- 
vestigation, come  to  the  conclusion, 
and  with  us  it  is  a  fixed  conviction, 
that  there  is  no  demand  or  justification 
for  the  passage  of  any  ordinance  at 
this  time  in  favor  of  the  Chicago  Tele- 
phone Company,  for  the  reason  that 
important  prerequisites  have  not  yet 
been  attended  to ;  that  important  ques- 
tions which  go  to  the  very  merit  of 
the  controversy  have  never  been  in- 
vestigated. 

"We  have  come  to  the  conclusion — 
and  I  think  there  is  a  certain  very  re- 
spectable element  of  all  thinking  men 
in  this  community  who  agree — that 
the  community  ought  to  be  spared 
from  the  plague  of  two  competing  tele- 
phone systems.  If  this  ordinance  be- 
comes a  law  we  are  threatened  with 
that  danger.  W"hy?  Because  there  is 
now  in  existence  a  valid  ordinance  in 
full  force  and  efl:'ect,  in  favor  of  the  Illi- 
nois Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
with  more  than  twenty  years  yet  to 
run,  which  has  within  the  last  three 
months  passed  to  the  control  of  men 
of  undoubted  financial  ability,  under 
which    ordinance    a    telephone    system 
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can,  and  they  say,  will  be  completed, 
and  extended  over  all  the  city,  a  sys- 
tem operated  by  what  is  known  as  the 
automatic  method  of  telephony.  Sure- 
ly, it  is  no  unreasonable  request  that, 
before  an  ordinance  is  given  for  twen- 
ty years  to  the  Chicago  Telephone 
Company,  it  should  be  determined 
whether  or  not  the  system  of  this  other 
company  which  now  has  a  status  by 
law,  and  whose  officers  declare  their 
intention  to  go  ahead  and  do  a  tele- 
phone business  in  the  whole  city  of 
Chicago — is  better  and  cheaper  and 
more  desirable  than  the  system  which 
has  been  used  by  the  Chicaeo  Tele- 
phone Company. 

"Bear  in  mind  that  your  committee 
has  never  reached  as  yet  a  decision  of 
the  question  as  to  which  company 
could  furnish  the  best  and  the  cheapest 
service,  but  your  committee  has  in- 
sisted that  before  this  new  twenty-year 
grant  is  given,  that  question  be  deter- 
mined, and  that  it  be  found  out  wheth- 
er or  not  automatic  telephony  is  bet- 
ter than  manual  telephony;  whether  or 
not  it  is  superior  in  convenience  and 
utility,  and  if  so,  since  the  rates  pro- 
vided by  the  ordinance  of  the  Tunnel 
Company  are  immeasurably  cheaper 
than  those  proposed  with  the  manual 
system,  that  the  privilege  be  given  to 
that  company  which  can  furnish  the 
most  modern,  the  most  effective,  and 
the  most  valuable  kind  of  service  at 
the  cheapest  price.  If  it  be  determined 
that  under  the  tunnel  company  ordi- 
nance no  practical  solution  of  the 
whole  telephone  question  can  be  had, 
then  it  is  time  to  consider  the  best  pos- 
sible bargain  that  can  be  made  with 
the  Chicago  Telephone  Company  or 
any  other  teleohone  company,  because 
this  privilege  ought  not  to  go  by  favor ; 
it  ought  to  go  to  the  bidder  that  gives 
the  most  for  the  privilege,  to  the  com- 
pany that  offers  the  best  service  for 
the  least  money. 

"Now,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
solution  of  that  question  should  be 
dodged  at  the  present  time.  The  ordi- 
nance to  the  existing  Chicago  Tele- 
phone Company  has  more  than  a  year 
yet  to  run.  Long  before  that  ordi- 
nance expires  these  problems  can  be 
solved  and  determined.  Under  the  or- 
dinance   requirements    of    the    Tunnel 


Company,  twenty  thousand  phones 
must  be  installed  within  that  time,  and 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  the  installa- 
tion of  that  plant  will  determine  both 
the  good  will,  the  bona  fides,  and  the 
earnestness  of  the  company,  and  to  a 
measure  the  practicability  of  its  sys- 
tem. Moreover,  on  the  question  of  the 
practicability  of  that  S3^stem,  your 
committee  has  taken  a  very  large 
amount  of  testimony,  and  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  by  the  proponents  of  the  Chi- 
cago Telephone  Company,  that  the  au- 
tomatic system  of  telephone  service  is 
impracticable  for  a  large  plant,  have 
been  amply  and  absolutely  contradict- 
ed by  the  highest  possible  engineering 
expert  talent,  who  say  that  like  every- 
thing else,  almost  anything  that  needs 
to  be  done  can  be  done  better  by  mod- 
ern labor-saving  machinery  than  it  can 
be  done  by  hand. 

"If  it  be  a  fact  that  the  new  system 
of  telephony  is  as  superior  to  the  old  as 
the  electric  cars  on  our  streets  are  su- 
perior to  horse  cars,  or  as  the  Hoe 
orinting  press  is  superior  to  the  old 
hand  press,  then  the  very  first  consid- 
eration of  all — good  service — demands 
that  the  modern  system  should  be 
adopted.  If  it  is  not,  then,  of  course, 
that  system  should  not  be  adopted. 
You  will,  of  course,  understand  that 
your  committee  makes  no  plea  and 
holds  no  brief  for  any  system,  and  is 
not  arguing  as  to  the  superiority  of 
any  system,  but  that  it  is  simply  argu- 
ing that  the  comparative  merits  of 
each  system  and  the  intentions  of  the 
persons  financially  controlling  them,  be 
ascertained. 

"These  considerations  have  made  it 
seem  to  the  committee  as  though  it 
was  illogical  to  discuss  at  this  time  the 
merits  of  the  ordinance  at  all.  Even  :f 
it  were  a  good  ordinance  it  ought  not 
to  pass  until  these  questions  have  been 
determined.  But  there  are  certain 
points  in  which  it  is  plainly  apparent 
to  all  that  the  ordinance  is  not  free 
from  criticism.  I  am  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss those  questions,  but  I  am  going 
to  state  them  very  briefly. 

"First,  the  commission  that  made  the 
computations  on  which  these  rates  are 
established  have  said,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  that  they  have  computed 
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their  rates  upon  the  hypothesis  that  at 
the  end  of  the  twenty  years  the  tele- 
phone company  might  be  compelled  to 
take  its  property  out  of  the  streets  and 
cease  doing  business,  in  which  event 
they  have  computed  that  its  salvage 
would  be  only  23  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  plant ;  that  there  would  be  a  loss 
of  75  per  cent,  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  rates  should  be  so  fixed  that 
three-quarters  of  eighteen'  or  nineteen 
millions  of  dollars  should  be  added  to 
the  profits,  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, the  expenses,  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  depreciation.  Now,  if  that 
is  true,  then  on  the  very  face  of  it  and 
at  the  very  beginning,  the  basis  of 
computation  of'  rates  is  wrong  by 
three-quarters  of  eighteen  millions  or 
nineteen  millions  of  dollars,  because 
there  are  only  three  things  this  com- 
pany can  do  at  the  end  of  its  grant. 
Chicago  is  going  to  do  a  telephone 
business  at  the  end  of  this  grant. 
Everybody  knows  that  as  practical 
men  we  are  not  going  to  stop  using 
telephones.  There  is  either  going  to 
be  a  renewal  to  the  Chicago  Telephone 
Company,  or  the  city  is  going  to  pur- 
chase the  system  itself,  or  someone 
else  is  goine  to  go  into  the  telephone 
business  and  purchase  the  system. 

"Those  are  the  practical  things  that 
are  going  to  happen,  and  this  very  or- 
dinance that  fixes  the  rates  on  the 
basis  I  have  mentioned,  provides  that 
in  case  of  purchase  either  by  the  city 
or  bv  a  licensee  company  at  the  end  of 
the  grant,  the  company  or  the  city 
shall  pay  the  full  value  of  the  plant,  so 
that  as  it  stands  now.  if  the  company, 
at  the  end  of  the  grant,  does  not  go  on 
in  business  but  sells  to  the  city  or  a 
licensee  company  it  will  get  175  per 
cent,  of  the  full  value  of  its  tangible 
property. 

"Perhaps  more  important  than  rate^ 
is  the  question  of  good  service.  This 
ordinance  ought  to  contain  provisions 
by  which  the  city  can  compel  the  best 
kind  of  service.  A  company  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  conduct  a  telephone 
business  here  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  use  old-fashioned  and  inferior 
methods  of  carrying  on  that  business. 
Without  discussing  it,  I  venture  to 
say,  with  confidence,  that  there  can  be 
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no  successful  dispute  that  if  a  new 
switchboard  were  invented  at  any  time 
after  this  ordinance  passes,  or  if  a  new 
receiver  or  transmitter  were  discov- 
ered, or  if  a  new  method  of,  say,  wire- 
less transmission,  were  discovered  and 
patented,  infinitely  superior  to  that 
which  is  used  by  the  Telephone  Com- 
pany and  the  Bell  System,  and  sold  by 
the  \\'estern  Electric  Company,  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  under 
this  ordinance  to  compel  the  company 
to  adopt  those  methods;  that  it  cannot 
be  done. 

"Perhaps  the  least  important  fault  • 
in  the  ordinance  of  all  is  the  question 
of  compensation.  Wc  differ  on  the 
subject  of  compensation  among  our- 
selves. Some  of  us  think  there  ought 
to  be  no  compensation ;  that  it  all 
ought  to  go  to  reduce  the  rates,  and 
some  think  that  compensation  is  a 
good  method  of  indirect  taxation,  in- 
cited and  perhaps  justified  by  the  alti- 
tude of  pul)lic  service  corporation^  to- 
wards the  public.  I  do  not  intend  to 
discuss  that  question,  but  where  in  an 
ordinance  like  this  you  have  not  got 
the  reduction  of  rates,  nor  any  efiective 
means  of  getting  it,  then  when  you 
find  an  ordinance  before  you  that  of- 
fers three  per  cent.,  and  you  are  asked 
to  choose  between  that  and  another 
company  that  ofifers  to  give  more,  and 
an  existing  company  whose  obligations 
compel  it  to  give  three  per  cent,  and 
five  per  cent,  and  seven  per  cent,  and 
ten  per  cent,  compensation  in  succes- 
sive amounts,  it  does  seem  as  if  a  seri- 
ous fault  was  disclosed  in  that  ordi- 
nance. 

"But,  in  closing,  gentlemen,  let  me 
repeat  that  the  great  question  is  not 
whether  or  not  this  is  a  perfect  ordi- 
nance, or  whether  or  not  it  is  a  defec- 
tive ordinance,  but  has  the  time  come, 
has  the  investigation  been  made,  have 
the  facts  been  made  public  which  jus- 
tify the  passage  of  any  ordinance  at 
this  time  and  which  give  us  the  light 
by  which  we  can  know  whether  we  are 
making  a  mistake  or  not."  (Applause.) 
The  President  then  introduced  Alder- 
man Eulton  as  one  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  city  council  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  consideration  of 
thie  telephone  ordinance  by  the  council. 
He  spoke  as  follows : 
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Alderman  Arthur  W.  Fulton 

"There  have  been  gathered  together 
in  this  city  in  one  community  over  two 
million  people,  forming  a  very  profit- 
able clientage  for  a  telephone  com- 
pan3^  In  the  past  when  we  had  only 
ten  thousand  or  fifteen  thousand  or 
twenty  thousand  telephones  in  use  in 
this  city,  we  paid  the  Chicago  Tele- 
phone Company  $1^5  flat  rate,  and 
when  the  number  of  telephones  in  use 
increased  we  paid  them  $125  flat  rate. 
They  have  always  been  able  to  earn  on 
the  money  they  invested  here  ten  per 
cent,  net  profit,  and  have  earned  it  for 
ten  years,  and  previous  to  that  they 
earned  more.  They  not  only  were  able 
to  do  that,  but  without  investing  any 
money  in  the  past  excepting  an  admit- 
ted paid-in  capital  of  thirteen  million 
dollars,  they  now  have  a  property  that 
they  estimate  to  be  worth  eighteen  mil- 
lion or  nineteen  million  dollars.  We 
have  treated  the  Chicago  Telephone 
Company  well  in  the  past ;  they  have 
made  enormous  dividends,  they  have  a 
big  surplus  in  assets  that  we  paid  for, 
and  for  which  they  did  not  pay  a  dol- 
lar. 

"I  want  to  take  up  some  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  ordinance : 

"First.  It -is  admitted  that  the  plan 
of  collecting  compensation  by  way  of 
exacting  a  gross  percentage  of  the  re- 
ceipts, is  not  ideal.  I  think  that  nearly 
everybody  who  has  discussed  the  tele- 
phone question  will  admit  that ;  but 
the  rates  are  too  high,  and  we  seem  un- 
able to  get  them  down  any  lower,  and 
therefore  the  city  must  exact  a  per- 
centage of  the  gross  receipts  if  it  is  to 
get  anything  to  pay  it  for  the  incon- 
venience that  will  be  caused  by  the 
building  of  new  lines  and  conduits,  the 
interruption  of  business  in  the  future, 
and  the  valuable  right  to  go  over  and 
under  the  streets,  alleys,  rivers  and 
tunnels  of  the  city. 

"Three  per  cent,  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  grant  they  ask. 
That  is  what  they  paid  us  twenty  years 
ago ;  that  is  what  they  paid  us  during 
each  one  of  the  past  twenty  years,  ex- 
cept where  they  could  avoid  it  on  some 
technicality,  real  or  otherwise,  and 
now,  after  all  the  millions  we  have 
given  them   in  profits,  and  the  five  or 


six  million  dollars  that  stand  on  their 
books  in  assets  over  and  above  what 
they  paid  for,  they  want  to  continue 
that  valuable  right  at  no  increase  over 
the  compensation  they  are  now  pay- 
ing. It  is  difficult  to  know  what  would 
be  a  proper  figure.  Certainly  five  per 
cent,  would  not  be  too  high  when  one 
company  in  the  field  already  is  paying 
that,  with  a  sliding  increasing  scale, 
and  another  company  is  ready  to  enter 
the  field  and  pay  that  much  or  more. 

"Second.  Free  telephone  service 
should  have  been  granted  to  every  de- 
partment of  the  city  of  Chicago  by  way 
of  further  compensation,  especially  as 
the  rates  are  too  high  and  as  they 
grant  only  three  per  cent,  compensa- 
tion. 

"Third.  The  sections  relating  to  the 
installation  of  improved  telephone  de- 
vices are  so  framed  as  not  to  be  effec- 
tive and  under  them  you  could  not 
compel  the  Chicago  Telephone  Com- 
pany to  remove  their  worn  out,  old- 
fashioned,  inadequate  and  insufficient 
devices  that  they  now  have  in  use.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  devices  they  are 
using — patents  owned  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bell  Telephone  Company — are  out 
of  date,  inadequate,  insufficient,  and 
give  poorer  service  than  some  of  the 
more  modern  inventions  owned  by  in- 
dependent telephone  companies ;  but 
under  this  ordinance  it  is  contemplated 
that  they  may  go  on  for  twenty  years 
using  the  manual  method  of  operation, 
which  leads  to  no  privacy  in  conversa- 
tion, and  to  errors,  and  delays.  Under 
this  ordinance  they  could  not  be  forced 
to  install  a  secret  telephone  system,  or 
an  automatic  and  adequate  telephone 
system,  or  any  other  improved  tele- 
phone system. 

"Fourth.  Telephone  connections  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  business 
men  and  merchants  surrounding  Chi- 
cago are  denied  for  the  reason  that  the 
Chicago  Telephone  Company  refuses  to 
give  telephone  connections  to  any  in- 
dependent telephone  company  that 
may  desire  them.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  independent  companies  do  not 
desire  it,  but  we  do  not  ask  the  Chi- 
cago Telephone  Company  to  give  it  to 
them  if  they  do  not  desire  it;  but  in 
case  that  is  a  mistake,  in  case  that 
statement  is  misleading,  it  is  no  harm 
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to  have  it  in  the  ordinance,  and  it 
should  be  in  the  ordinance  that  they 
should  give  long  distance  telephone 
connections  with  the  independent  com- 
panies whenever  the  independent  com- 
panies desire  it. 

"Fifth.  The  rates  arc  unjustifiable; 
both  the  flat  rate  and  the  measured 
rate  are  too  high,  and  now  I  come  to 
what  I  consider  is  the  question  in 
which  those  who  have  only,  a  little  time 
to  devote  to  a  study  of  this  matter  are 
the  most  interested. 

"The  company  had  a  surplus  of 
$22G,811  in  1005  after  paving  ten  per 
cent,  on  $14,000,000  capital,  $1,000,000 
of  which  is  water,  and  after  deducting 
from  that  surplus  $990,000,  which  Dep- 
uty Comptroller  Gossehn  claimed 
rightfully  belonged  in  the  surplus,  and 
after  charging  off  all  the  money  paid 
for  new  exchanges  built,  and  other 
permanent  improvements,  and  all 
money  paid  for  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs, and  after  charging  off  8.1  per 
cent,  for  depreciation — nearlv  double 
what  the}^  had  ever  charged  off  before. 
In  the  year  1905,  they  still  had  a  sur- 
plus of  over  $226,000  on  their  owm  sys- 
tem of  bookkeeping,  and  if  it  had  been 
honest  bookkeeping  and  had  shown  the 
truth,  they  would  probably  have  had 
$1,200,000  surplus  after  paying  10  per 
cent,  dividends,  and  under  section  8 
that  was  struck  out  at  the  last  hour, 
without  notice  to  any  of  the  opponents 
of  that  ordinance,  the  city  lost  a  chance 
to  get  in  addition  to  the  3  per  cent,  of 
gross  receipts,  the  surplus  of  $1,200,000 
a  year. 

"These  figures  are  all  borne  out  in 
Deputy  Comptroller  Gosselin's  report 
'Exhibit  F'  and  'Deductions.'  Any  of 
vou  who  may  want  to  verify  these  fig- 
ures can  go  to  the  City  Comptroller's 
ofBce  and  ask  to  see  the  report  of  Dep- 
uty Comptroller  Goesslin,  which  was 
suppressed  and  not  published  in  the 
Telephone  Committee's  report,  and 
you  will  find  that  these  figures  are  veri- 
fied and  are  actually  taken  from  that 
report. 

"In  1906  the  company's  statement  to 
the  financial  world,  which  they  give  to 
the  Stock  Exchange,  shows  its  gross 
earnings  to  be  $7,907,568,  almost  eight 
million  dollars;  its  expenses,  including 
taxes,  operation,   maintenance   and  re- 


serve for  depreciation,  $6,289,424,  leav- 
ing net  earnings  of  $1,618,144,  less  a 
dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  fourteen 
million  dollars  capital  stock,  one  mil- 
lion dollars  of  which  is  water,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  $218,144  last  year,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1906.  That  $218,000  we  would 
have  gotten  under  section  8  which  was 
stricken  out,  even  under  the  false  and 
misleading  system  of  bookkeeping.  And 
remember  that  that  $218,000  surplus, 
left  in  1906  also  as  in  1905,  shows  what 
was  left  after  an  unfair  charge  of  about 
8  per  cent  for  depreciation,  and  of 
about  5  per  cent  for  maintenance,  and 
also  after  the  subtraction  of  the  money 
that  was  spent  for  building  new  tele- 
phone exchanges  and  permanent  im- 
provements that  ought  to  have  been 
paid  for  out  of  new  capital  which  the 
stockholders  had  paid  in,  but  was  in 
fact  paid  out  of  the  surplus.  So  in 
1906,  if  they  had  not  charged  off 
money  unfairly  against  their  surplus, 
that  surplus  would  have  shown  over 
one  million  dollars  in  1906,  and  not 
$218,000,  and  about  a  million  dollars 
would  have  come  to  the  city  under 
Section  8  if  it  had  been  in  force. 

"To  verify  these  figures,  I  refer  you 
to  a  book  called  'Chicago  Securities, 
1907,'  and  if  you  will  refer  to  that  it 
will  show  you  their  earnings  for  four- 
teen years  back ;  and  if  you  haven't 
that,  then  refer  to  the  'Investor's  Man- 
ual for  May,  1907.'  None  of  these 
financial  statements  were  published  in 
the  telephone  committee's  report.  In 
fact,  nothing  was  published  in  it  that 
would  give  the  public  any  clew  to  the 
vast   earnings  of  this  company. 

"The  earning  power  of  the  company 
is  not  less  under  the  new  ordinance 
than  under  the  old  one.  After  twenty 
years  we  have  to  stand  for  the  same 
compensation.  The  rates  are  substan- 
tially the  same  in  the  new  ordinance 
as  they  are  in  the  old  one.  After  wait- 
ing all  this  time  we  are  not  able  to 
get  an  increase  in  the  compensation  or 
a  reduction  in  the  rates.  It  is  true 
they  lopped  off  a  few  thousands  of  dol- 
lars here  and  there  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts and  offer  better  service  at  the 
old  rates.  But  these  slight  reductions 
in  rates  in  some  minor  details  will  only 
lead  to  securing  more  subscribers,  and, 
owing    to    the    increase    in    population 
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and  decrease  in  the  cost  of  telephone 
installation  and  operation  the  com- 
pany can  earn  vastly  more  under  the 
new  ordinance.  The  provision  allow- 
ing regulation  of  rates  in  the  future  is 
little  protection.  Why  do  I  say  that? 
Because  we  find,  after  waiting  twenty 
years,  that  we  are  unable  to  get  the 
rates  down  any  lower.  If,  after  twenty 
years  we  try  to  have  the  rates  reduced, 
and  we  are  unable  to  have  them  re- 
duced yet,  do  you  think  in  two  and  a 
half  years  from  now  you  are  going  to 
get  the  rates  reduced,  with  the  system 
of  bookkeeping  which  this  company 
has?  There  is  no  section  requiring 
that  publicity  of  accounts  that  will 
protect  the  public  in  this  matter.  The 
city  has  no  expert  and  no  provision  for 
any,  and  he  could  not  do  anything  un- 
less he  was  there  watching  them  all 
the  time,  anyway.  Positively,  the  pro- 
vision in  this  ordinance  relating  to  pub- 
licity of  accounts  is  not  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on,  and  you  will  not 
be  able  to  get  a  reduction  of  these  rates 
in  two  and  a  half  years,  no  matter 
what  they  earn,  because  they  have 
these  various  accounts  to  which  they 
can  charge  ofif  the  surplus  and  show 
that  they  earned  only  10  per  cent  net, 
even  if  we  admit  that  they  are  entitled 
to  10  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock. 

Sixth.  The  striking  out  of  all  of 
Section  8  is  something  that  the  news- 
papers of  this  city,  if  they  are  on  the 
square  with  the  people  of  Chicago, 
ought  to  give  the  widest  publicity. 
The  striking  out  of  all  of  Section  8, 
relating  to  the  city's  share  of  net  prof- 
its, done  without  a  minute's  notice  to 
the  opponents  of  the  ordinance,  thus 
preventing  the  time  in  which  to  draft 
another  section  securing  to  the  city  a 
share  of  net  profits  in  some  way,  was 
not  only  irregular  and  in  the  nature  of 
a  snap  judgment,  but  it  is  wholly  inde- 
fensible. Every  public  utility  corpora- 
tion should  be  limited  to  a  reasonable 
net  profit  on  its  capital  invested.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  it  can  be  left 
to  some  future  council  to  further  re- 
duce rates  and  thus  limit  the  net  earn- 
ings. It  does  not  work  out  that  way 
in  practice.  If  the  company  can  only 
get  the  rates  once  fixed  too  high,  it 
can  keep  them  there  by  means  of  dis- 
honest     bookkeeping,     exorbitant     con- 


tracts made  with  other  corporations 
which  are  its  masters,  like  the  Ameri- 
can Bell  Telephone  Company  and  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  and  by 
heavy  charges  on  account  of  mainten- 
ance, extension  and  depreciation. 

"The  section  relating  to  'Publicity 
of  Accounts'  will  prove  ineffectual. 
The  10  per  cent  is  an  excessive  allow- 
ance for  earnings  for  a  public  utility 
where  the  risk  has  long  been  elimi- 
nated. There  is  no  longer  any  risk  in 
the  telephone  business.  All  the  chances 
are  the  other  way.  There  is  no  danger 
of  Chicago  going  back  in  its  growth 
of  population ;  it  is  going  on,  until  by 
the  time  this  ordinance  expires  we  will 
have  five  million  population,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  city  statistician. 

"If  Section  8  had  been  left,  it  would 
have  brought  the  ctiy  over  $200,000  a 
year  for  the  last  two  years,  taking  the 
company's  own  statement  for  1905  and 
1906,  and  we  have  seen  that  their  sys- 
tem of  bookkeeping  has  not  been  hon- 
est. We  know,  too,  that  we  caught 
the  Chicago  Telephone  Company  rob- 
bing the  people  in  one  instance  and  the 
city  in  another,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
in  both  instances  made  them  disgorge. 

"Seventh.  It  is  best  to  have  only 
one  active  telephone  company.  The 
high  rates  granted  the  Chicago  Tele- 
phone Company  will  tend  to  keep  two 
telephone  companies  in  the  field;  one 
able  to  exist  because  of  its  practical 
occupation  of  the  entire  field  already, 
and  the  other  able  to  give  live  com- 
petition because  of  its  being  a  better 
and  more  improved  system  and  vastly 
cheaper  in  installation  and  operation. 
Either  this  will  be  the  result,  or  the 
Chicago  Telephone  Company  must 
give  up  a  big  part  of  its  revenue,  un- 
justly taken  from  the  people,  to  keep 
the  Illinois  Tunnel  Company  out  of  the 
field. 

"Eighth.  It  should  have  been  re- 
quired to  return  to  every  subscriber 
the  $50  of  which  it  robbed  him  by  the 
metallic  circuit  dodge.  They  were 
compelled  to  return  the  compensation 
they  withheld  from  the  city,  but  they 
did  not  give  back  to  the  citizens  all 
the  money  they  took  from  them  by 
claiming  they  had  a  right  to  charge 
$175  for  a  $125  phone.  The}'  have  a 
large   part  of  it  yet,   and   they  do  not 
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g"i\-e  that  money  hack  Ijccause  they 
claim  it  was  paid  in  before  Judge 
Tulcy  made  his  decision.  IjiU  that 
does  not  make  any  difference  in  equity 
or  honesty.  They  rol)bed  their  sub- 
scribers and  they  should  have  been 
compelled  to  come  into  the  council 
with  clean  hands  on  this  score,  any- 
way. 

"(ientlemen.  this  ordinance  is  so  op- 
pressive, inifjuitous  and  unfair,  and 
was  put  through  the  City  Council  in 
such  excessive  and  unnecessary  haste 
that  I  do  not  see  how  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  can  give  it  his 
sanction.  All  now  depends  upon 
Mayor  Fred  A.  Busse  ;  he  stands  alone 
between  you  and  this  grasping,  dis- 
honest and  iniquitous  corporation,  and 
let  us  hope  that  in  his  judgment  he 
will  see  his  way  clear  to  veto  it."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Seeing  Alderman  Dunn  in  the  room 
the  chair  suggested  that  the  Club  would 
be  glad  to  hear  a  word  from  him.  He 
responded  as  follows : 

Alderman  Win  field  P.  Dunn 

"I  did  not  come  here  with  any  inten- 
tion of  saying  a  word.  I  will  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  had  considerable  interest 
in  getting  a  good  telephone  ordinance 
for  the  city.  With  that  in  view  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  in  the  Council 
calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  Tun- 
nel Company's  ordinance  and  opera- 
tion. The  representatives  of  the  com- 
pany were  brought  before  the  Gas,  Oil 
and  Electric  Light  Committee,  to 
which  my  resolution  was  referred,  and 
they  were  interrogated  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. I  said  then,  and  I  say  now,  that 
the  probe  was  not  inserted  deep  enough 
at  th'at  time.  But  from  wdiat  I  learned 
at  that  time,  wdiat  I  have  learned  since, 
and  what  I  believed  when  I  introduced 
that  resolution,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Illinois  Tunnel  Company,  with  its 
automatic  system,  does  not  intend,  at 
least  for  several  years,  to  give  the  city 
of  Chicago  a  telephone  service. 

"My  resolution  had  two  particular 
points.  One  was  to  find  out  if  they 
had  the  financial  ability  to  give  us  a 
telephone  service.  We  know  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  money  put  into 
the  tunnels ;  we  know  there  are  parties 
back  of  the  company  who  have  a  great 


deal  of  money.  But  we  also  know  that 
the  original  purpose  of  the  tunnels  was 
for  a  telephone  system  and  it  was  very 
soon  abandoned,  and  the  freight  sys- 
tem was  taken  up  instead.  I  put  this 
(piestion  to  the  officers  of  the  Tunnel 
Company;  'If  you  had  150,000  tele- 
phones in  your  tunnels,  which  would 
practically  fill  them  up,  or  if  you  had 
your  contracts  completed,  as  you  say 
you  have  them  nearly  completed  now 
for  connection  with  twenty-three  de- 
pots for  carrying  freight,  which  would 
pay  you  the  most  money?'  Aly  idea 
was  to  find  out  where  they  were  bend- 
ing their  greatest  energy.  The  ques- 
tion was  dodged  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  enough  was  elicited  to  find  out, 
and  in  fact  they  said,  they  were  giving 
all  their  attention  to  the  freight  busi- 
ness. 

'A\'hen  they  were  brought  up  before 
the  committee  to  give  their  answer  as 
to  whether  they  had  the  ability  to  fur- 
nish a  telephone  service,  they  were  not 
questioned  as  to  their  financial  abil- 
ity. Mr.  McRoberts  said,  'We  have  the 
ability  to  give  a  good  telephone  serv- 
ice.' That  was  as  far  as  that  answer 
went.  Then  the  question  that  came 
up  next  was  as  to  whether  they  could 
give  us  this  service  in  the  near  future. 
"My  idea  was  that  if  we  treated  with 
the  Tunnel  Company  at  all,  we  wanted 
quick  action.  If  they  were  going  to 
cover  this  city,  we  wanted  them  to  be 
in  a  position  to  take  up  the  work  when 
this  present  franchise  of  the  Chicago 
Telephone  Company  is  ended,  which 
will  be  in  a  very  few  months.  That 
question  was  not  pressed.  Mr.  Mc- 
Roberts said,  'We  can  give  the  serv- 
ice.' Judge  Sears,  when  he  was  ques- 
tioned as  to  how  soon  they  could  give 
the  service,  replied  that  that  was  some- 
thing in  regard  to  which,  if  we  re- 
quired one  hundred  thousand  tele- 
phones, he  could  not  give  the  commit- 
tee an}^  idea.  The  committee  dropped 
it  there. 

"I  was  convinced  that  we  had  no 
hope  with  the  Tunnel  Company.  Then 
my  object  was  to  get  a  good  telephone 
ordinance  w-ith  the  present  company. 
I  believe  that  is  what  this  city  will 
have  to  come  to ;  I  believe  that  is  what 
we  oug'ht  to  have. 

"Now,  there  is  a  good  deal  involved 
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in  an  ordinance  with  the  present  tele- 
phone company,  a  good  deal  more  than 
we  have  got  in  the  present  ordinance. 
Section  8,  which  was  stricken  out, 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  meat  of  the 
whole  ordinance,  for  this  reason :  In 
Section  S,  you  will  see,  if  you  study  it 
carefull_v,  that  they  were  required  to 
spend  a  certain  amount  of  money 
every  year  for  betterments,  improve- 
ments, etc.  \\>  have  not  had  in  the 
past  the  betterments  and  improve- 
ments that  we  ought  to  have  had  with 
a  company  that  is  making  the  money 
that  they  are  making.  I  think  every- 
body who  has  given  any  thought  to 
the  subject  will  recognize  that.-  Sec- 
tion 8  recjuired  them  to  give  6  per  cent 
every  year  for  improvements.  It  re- 
quired also  a  sort  of  a  board  of  review, 
a  committee  who  would  examine  and 
ascertain  if  they  were  giving  us  the 
service  that  they  had  agreed  to  give 
us,  and  if  they  were  not  giving  the 
service,  there  was  a  provision  in  Sec- 
tion 8  whereby  it  was  to  be  left  in 
such  a  way  that  we  could  enforce  its 
provisions. 

"In  striking  out  Section  8  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  not  only  give  them  the 
liberty  to  make  as  much  money  as 
they  have  a  mind  to,  without  any  im- 
provements (because  that  section  went 
with  it,  that  they  were  to  put  in  a  cer- 
tain percentage  every  year  for  im- 
provements), but  at  the  end  of  the  year 
if  they  had  a  surplus  of  a  million  or 
two  they  could  put  it  in  their  pockets 
instead  of  putting  it  into  improve- 
ments. There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it. 
So  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  a  very 
risky  thing  to  strike  that  out. 

"Of  course,  on  the  floor  of  the  Coun- 
cil there  were  objections  made  to  that 
section,  because  it  was  dangerous  in 
certain  ways.  I  said  to  the  Council 
that  night,  'That  being  the  case,  we 
not  having  had  a  chance  to  investigate 
the  changes  made  in  order  to  see  how 
it  applies  to  the  working  of  this  sys- 
tem, give  us  a  little  more  time;  let  it 
stand  over  until  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Council,  because  it  is  a.  very  im- 
portant matter,  this  framing  up  in  a 
few  minutes  of  an  ordinance  that  has 
changes  in  every  section  all  the  way 
through.'  The  chairman  of  the  Gas 
and      Light     Committee     brought     in 


amendment  after  amendment  that  we, 
in  our  tired  condition,  after  working 
the  hours  that  we  had  worked  there, 
could  not  adequately  weigh  and  con- 
sider. So  I  was  in  favor  of  getting 
the  ordinance  as  near  perfect  as  we 
could  that  night,  and  then  leaving  it 
over  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil   for    thorough    investigation. 

"We  were  not  given  any  show  on 
earth.  It  was,  to  me,  very  humiliating 
that  when  suggestions  were  made  by 
the  opposition,  either  by  way  of 
amendments  offered  or  of  questions 
raised  on  amendments  brought  in,  it 
was  humiliating  to  me  to  see  the 
power  that  the  majority  had  to  sit 
there  and  smile  upon  our  objections, 
smile  upon  our  arguments  and  say 
nothing  but  move  to  lay  on  the  table 
— ^and  on  the  table  it  went;  and  every 
eft'ort  that  we  put  forth  there  to  make 
this  ordinance  better  was  wiped  out 
in  a  minute,  without  any  consideration 
at  all.  For  that  reason  I  am  not  satis- 
fied that  this  ordinance  is  the  ordi- 
nance that  we  want.  Having  been  on 
the  ground  and  seen  the  way  it  was 
handled,  I  do  not  believe  the  ordinance 
is  right  the  way  it  is." 

The  chair  then  announced  that  the 
subject  was  open  for  further  discussion 
from  the  floor,  and  it  was  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Burns  and  Mr.  Mac 
Chesney  as  follows : 

Mr.  George  E.  Hooker 

"I  feel  some  sympathy  with  the 
views  expressed  by  Alderman  Dunn 
respecting  the  apparently  peculiar  atti- 
tude of  the  Illinois  Tunnel  Company 
in  this  situation.  It  has  not  manifest- 
ed the  interest  that  the  situation  would 
seem  to  demand.  I  am  no  partisan  of 
the  Illinois  Tunnel  Company.  In  my 
small  way  I  did  all  I  could  to  prevent 
its  getting  the  rights  which  it  has, 
under  the  insufBcient  conditions  im- 
posed ;  and  possibly  Alderman  Dunn 
remembers  that  the  amendatory  fran- 
chise conferring  those  rights  was 
passed  at  the  first  of  the  series  of  mid- 
night sessions  which  characterize  our 
present-day  reform  Council.  The  com- 
pany got  them  without  any  conditions 
to  insure  the  public  against  the  pres- 
ent situation,  and  it  got  them  without 
such  conditions,  although  it  was  abso- 
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lutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  city.  The 
company  had  its  tunnels  under  the 
streets,  really  constructed  for  freight 
carriage,  and  had  no  franchise  right  to 
carry  freight.  The  city  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  impose  any  conditions  it  chose 
in  the  amendatory  ordinance,  and  it 
could  therefore  have  required  the  com- 
pany either  to  forfeit  its  telephone 
rights  or  else  develop  a  system  for  the 
entire  city  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Now  the  company  is  only  obliged  to 
have  twenty  thousand  telephones  in 
operation  after  January,  1909.  In 
other  words,  that  bit  of  midnight 
Council  work  gave  us  a  telephone  men- 
ace instead  of  a  telephone  system. 

'Tt  has  been  the  position  of  the  Tele- 
phone Committee  of  the  City  Club  that 
the  situation  ought  to  be  cleared  up  in 
respect  to  the  Illinois  Tunnel  Com- 
pany before  another  franchise  is  grant- 
ed. It  has  been  the  position  of  that 
committee  that  whether  that  company 
should  serve  the  city,  or  the  Chicago 
Telephone  Company  should  serve  the 
city,  or  any  other  telephone  company 
should  serve  the  city,  is  a  matter  of 
public  indifiference ;  but  that  to  have 
two  companies  in  existence,  both  with 
rights  to  develop  a  telephone  system, 
would  be  a  menace  to  the  public.  It 
has  appeared  to  that  committee  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  delay  a  little, 
inasmuch  as  a  year  from  next  January 
the  Illinois  Tunnel  Company  must 
either  have  twenty  thousand  telephones 
in  existence  (and  it  only  has  five  thou- 
sand now),  or  it  will  forfeit  its  fran- 
chise to  the  city.  The  policy  of  the 
company  in  respect  to  development  is 
thus  likely  to  be  made  known  by  overt 
acts  within  a  short  time.  Since  there 
is  no  demand  whatever  from  the  public 
to  hurry  this  matter  of  a  grant  to  the 
Chicago  Telephone  Company,  it  has 
seemed  that  we  might  wait  a  little  time 
to  see  if  that  situation  could  not  be 
cleared  up. 

"You  see  I  become  serious,  as  the 
rest  of  you  do,  when  we  talk  about 
this  situation.  But  there  is  a  lighter 
side  to  it.  As  I  sat  out  the  midnight 
session  of  the  City  Council  until 
twenty  minutes  before  three  o'clock 
Thursday  morning,  when  the  ordi- 
nance was  passed,  that  side,  too,  appealed 
to  me.     Alono-  toward  midnieht  I  be- 


gan to  reflect  upon  certain  humorous 
psychological  aspects  of  the  situation. 
I  thought  of  Prof.  James  of  Harvard, 
the  eminent  mental  scientist,  and  I 
wondered  what  he  would  think  if  he 
were  present,  of  the  psychology  of  that 
session,  in  which  forty-four  men  al- 
ways had  precisely  the  same  mental 
processes  about  every  question  that 
came  up.  (Laughter.)  My  friend  Al- 
derman Foreman,  and  my  friend  Alder- 
man Bennett,  these  two  leaders  of  the 
Council,  recognized  by  the  members 
and  by  the  public  in  general  as  such, 
had  precisely  the  same  mental  pro- 
cesses in  regard  to  each  one  of  these 
questions  which  Bath  House  John  and 
Hinky  Dink  had.  (Renewed  laugh- 
ter.) 

"There  was  a  great  variety  of  these 
questions.  I  should  not  have  noted 
this  psychical  phenomenon  if  there  had 
been  only  one  or  two  matters  in  which 
they  had  exhibited  the  same  mental 
action,  but  I  found  it  repeated  time 
after  time  with  absolute  and  unvaried 
uniformity. 

"Some  of  the  cases  puzzled  even 
more  than  they  amused  me.  When, 
for  instance,  the  motion  was  made  to 
strike  out  Section  8,  about  one-twelfth 
of  the  entire  ordinance,  whereupon  Al- 
derman Dunn  urged  postponement,  I 
couldn't  see  how  any  tired  alderman 
could  telp  responding  to  the  idea  of 
respite,  especially  since  there  was  no 
urgency  from  the  public  for  haste,  and 
no  disclosed  reason  against  delay.  A  pos- 
sible explanation  of  the  refusal  to  post- 
pone came  to  me  later  when  I  began 
to  ask,  'When  must  Mayor  Busse  veto 
this  ordinance,  if  at  all?'  Some  said 
next  INIonday  night,  some  a  week  from 
next  Monday  night.  The  law  was 
looked  up  and  we  found  that  an  ordi- 
nance passed  last  Wednesday  must  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Alayor  next  JNIonday 
night ;  but  an  ordinance  passed  Thurs- 
day, or  later  on  in  the  week,  could  be 
acted  upon  a  week  from  next  Monday 
night.  I  saw  then  a  reason  for  mental 
team  work  in  keeping  Wednesday's 
session  going  seventeen  hours  in  order 
to  finish  without  adjournment.  The 
newspapers  and  civic  committees  are  tak- 
ing positions  on  this  ordinance,  but  you 
cannot  g'et  a  copy  of  it  yet.  It  is  al- 
leged that  it   is  likelv  to  be  available 
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this  afternoon  at  five  o'clock.  The 
Mayor  must  review  and  weigh  objec- 
tions and  then  act  on  it  next  Monday 
evening. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  cer- 
tain Hne  of  procedure  seems  now  to 
have  been  established  for  passing  pub- 
He  utiHty  franchises.  It  is  to  have  the 
matter  drift  along  for  a  good  while, 
part  of  the  time  being  occupied  in  use- 
ful inquiries  and  part  being  wasted ; 
not  let  the  public  know  when  action  is 
coming;  keep  the  matter  on  the  point 
of  action  for  quite  a  while,  so  that  the 
public,  if  they  want  to  make  any  seri- 
ous inquiries  on  the  subject,  will  have 
no  guaranty  of  sufficient  time ;  then 
when  everything  is  just  right,  spring 
it  and  rush  it  through  at  a  midnight 
session,  without  any  delay  between  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  action. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exhibition 
last  Wednesday  night  was  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  decay  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. We  saw  forty  to  forty-six 
men  voting,  not  according  to  deliber- 
ation or  from  any  mental  conclusions, 
but  according  to  whether  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Linn  H.  Young, 
said,  'I  concur  in  the  amendment,'  or 
'I  move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table.'  Of  the  score  or  two  of  amend- 
ments every  one,  if  I  mistake  not,  was 
voted  up  or  down  precisely  at  that  sig- 
nal. That  is  not  representative  govern- 
ment, is  it? 

"Another  curious  thing  is  the  fact 
that  the  political  organizations,  which 
are  supposed  to  represent  public  senti- 
ment and  needs  and  champion  public 
rights  in  regard  to  these  important 
public  questions,  were  not  heard  to  say 
the  first  word  on  this  stibject.  Did  we 
hear  the  Democratic  Central  Commit- 
tee or  the  Republican  Central  Com- 
mittee, or  any  other  political  organiza- 
tion, express  an  opinion  about  this 
most  vital  public  political  question? 
Not  a  sound.  What  could  be  more 
complete  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
political  organizations  are  nothing  but 
office-getting   machines? 

"These  side  lights  amused  me  and 
interested  me  a  good  deal  as  I  was 
ruminating  and  got  away  from  my  seri- 
ous attitude  toward  this  serious  ques- 
tion."    (Applause.) 


Mr.  Allen  T.  Burns 

"I  shall  address  myself  for  just  a 
moment  to  the  question  of  rates.  It 
has  already  been  shown  that  the  orig- 
inal rate  schedule  as  recommended  by 
the  expert  commission  was  founded 
upon  the  theory  of  providing  a  sinking 
fund  to  take  care  of  the  possible  losses 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  Telephone 
Company.  After  these  exorbitant 
rates  had  been  so  recommended  and 
so  incorporated  in  tentative  drafts  of 
the  ordinance,  it,  seemed  best  to  the 
Telephone  Company  to  show  some  rea- 
son in  the  conduct  of  the  telephone 
business  why  these  rates  were  fair  and 
equitable.  To  do  this  they  took  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days'  calls  on  about 
11  per  cent  of  their  flat-rate  phones, 
and  by  taking  for  five  days  the  average 
calls  on  this  number  of  phones,  they 
estimated  the  total  number  of  calls 
that  would  originate  over  all  their  flat 
rate  telephones,  for  a  measured  serv- 
ice in  business  offices  under  the  new 
ordinance,  and  from  this  estimated 
what  their  rate  of  income  would  be. 

"First,  in  order  to  show  that  their 
rate  of  income  would  not  be  increased 
by  these  rates  provided  by  the  ordi- 
nance, they  had  to  figure  that  because 
of  the  introduction  of  measured  rates 
there  would  be  a  dropping  off  in  the 
business  use  of  the  telephones  in  Chi- 
cago of  exactly  30  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  if  these  rates  are  to  obtain,  and 
they  are  to  be  kept  to  a  rate  of  income 
justified  by  the  recommendations  of 
the  special  telephone  commission,  it  is 
expected  that  there  is  to  be  30  per  cent 
less  use  of  telephones  by  business  men. 
This  is  shown  in  a  statement  prepared 
by  the  telephone  company  and  present- 
ed to  me  by  the  general  manager  of 
the  company. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
situation  is  changed,  because  since  then 
a  flat  rate  has  been  introduced  into  the 
ordinance  instead  of  measured  rates 
for  business  purposes.  While  this  is 
true,  it  was  shown  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing of  this  club,  and  I  will  not  take 
time  to  show  it  again,  that  the  flat  rate 
phone  is  so  hedged  about  by  incon- 
veniences that  for  business  purposes 
any  genereal  use  of  it  is  impracticable; 
so  that  the  matter  stands  exactly 
where   it   stood  to  besfin  with   in  this 
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matter  of  estimating-  a  30  per  cent  re- 
duction of  the  usage  by  business  peo- 
ple in  Chicago,  if  the  income  is  to  be 
kept  at  the  place  where  it  practically 
has  been,  and  it  is  said  it  must  be  in 
order  to  provide  a  sinking  fund. 

"But  there  is  something  still  more 
peculiar  in  this  estimate  by  the  Tele- 
phone Company  of  what  their  income 
should  be,  taken  from  this  count  of  the 
actual  use  by  something  like  11  per 
cent  of  the  flat-rate  business  telephones 
of  the  city.  It  was  asked  in  the  com- 
mittee on  what  day  those  counts  were 
made  upon  which  this  estimate  was 
based.  It  was  said  that  it  was  spread 
over  five  days,  and  it  was  found  upon 
further  inquiry  that  those  days  were 
from  the  oth  to  the  9th  of  June  inclu- 
sive. If  you  will  look  in  your  calen- 
dars you  will  find  that  the  5th  to  the 
9th  of  June  inclusive  contained  one 
half  holiday  on  Saturday  and  one  Sun- 
day, and  that  the  estimate  of  the  probable 
income  of  the  Telephone  Compan_y  un- 
der these  new  rates  was  based  thus  upon 
absolutely  unfair  and  unjust  methods  of 
computation. 

"This  is  but  a  straw,  but  it  is  the 
kind  of  a  straw  which  shows  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing  in  the  whole 
ordinance  situation,  and  I  take  it  that 
when  such  suspicious  features  as  this 
are  connected  with  the  telephone  ordi- 
nance, we  are  at  least  justified  in  de- 
manding a  decent  amount  of  time  for 
consideration  and  deliberation  before 
such  an  ordinance  is  adopted,  first,  by 
our  City  Council,  or  before  it  is  either 
approved  or  vetoed  by  His  Honor,  our 
Mayor." 

Col.  Nathan  William  MacChesney 

"There  are  two  or  three  things 
which  appeal  to  me  as  being  of  inter- 
est. In  the  first  place,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  as  between  the  Chicago 
Telephone  Company  getting  an  ordi- 
nance and  some  other  company  which 
has  been  in  the  field,  personally  I  have 
stood  for  the  granting  of  an  ordinance 
to  the  Chicago  Telephone  Company. 
As  between  the  Chicago  Telephone 
Company  and  the  Manufacturers'  Tele- 
phone Company,  I  think  the  Chicago 
Telephone  Company  represents  a 
group  of  men  bidding  in  good  faith 
for  a  franchise,  while  the  Manufactur- 


ers' Telephone  Company  has  not  rep- 
resented such  a  group  of  men  ;  and  I 
think,  further  than  that,  that  I  should 
hesitate  to  identify  myself  with  the 
opposition  to  the  present  ordinance  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  group  repre- 
senting- the  Manufacturers'  Company 
are  likewise  identified  with  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve to  be  identified  with  any  move- 
ment in  which  they  are  a  moving  fac- 
tor at  the  present  time  is  to  discredit 
that  movement  as  well  as  those  con- 
nected with  it. 

"So  far  as  the  Tunnel  Company  is 
concerned,  I  see  no  reason  for  favoring 
it  over  the  group  of  men  representing 
the  Chicago  Telephone  Company.  The 
ordinance  granted  the  Tunnel  Com- 
pany is  the  most  notorious  that  has 
ever  gone  through  the  City  Council, 
and  represents  as  questionable  meth- 
ods, perhaps,  as  have  ever  been  used. 
Further  than  that,  the  men  back  of 
the  Tunnel  Company  do  not  stand  for 
the  things  in  national  finance  that  most 
conservative  men  interested  in  legiti- 
mate business  stand  for,  so  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  stand  for  the 
Tunnel  Company ;  they  represent 
things  we  do  not  believe  in.  So  far 
as  the  gentlemen  back  of  the  Chicago 
Telephone  Company  are  concerned, 
they  stand  as  high  in  this  community 
as  any  group  of  men  in  business  stand, 
or  can  stand.  In  my  judgment,  the 
personnel  of  the  men  identified  with 
the  Chicago  Telephone  Company  is  far 
above  the  personnel  of  the  men  identi- 
fied with  either  of  the  other  interests 
that  have  been  considered. 

"Furthermore,  Judge  Payne  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Chicago  Tele- 
phone Company  before  the  Council 
Committee  stated  very  frankly  that 
they  were  after  the  very  best  deal 
they  could  get  for  the  Chicago  Tele- 
phone Company,  and  Judge  Payne,  as 
a  capable  man  and  a  good  lawyer,  got 
a  good  deal.  The  trouble  with  the 
whole  thing  is  that  the  public  has  not 
been  represented  by  men  of  equal  in- 
tellectual acumen  so  that  they  could 
properly  protect  our  interests. 

"The  passage  of  the  ordinance  does 
not  mean,  in  my  judgment,  that  there 
has  been  any  graft  or  dishonesty,  and 
I  deprecate  any  such  insinuations.  I 
do    not   think    that   because   forty-four 
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men  have  voted  tog-ether  that  it  neces- 
sarily implies  that  they  are  crooked 
at  all,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  un- 
fortunate to  have  an}^  such  impression 
go  out  from  here.  There  are  many 
men,  in  my  judgment,  who  voted  for 
this  ordinance  who  believed  it  was  the 
very  best  ordinance  that  could  be  got- 
ten for  the  city,  and  they  possibly 
simply  lacked  insight  or  ability  to 
secure  a  better  one.  It  does  not  mean 
in  any  sense  that  they  are  to  be 
charged  with  graft,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  President  \\'heeler  or  any  of 
L  the  men  closely  associated  with  him 
f  would  in  any  way  have  countenanced 
or  permitted  graft  in  the  passage  of 
this  ordinance.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence in  those  gentlemen  personally. 
"Nevertheless,  the  ordinance,  in  my 
f  judgment,  should  not  have  been 
passed  the  other  night,  and  I  think 
it  is  subject  to  very  grave  criticism. 
I  differ  with  some  of  the  people  who 
criticize  it  as  to  what  features  should 
be  specially  picked  out  for  criticism. 
Personally  I  think  the  elimination  of 
Section  8,  limiting  the  earnings  of  the 
I  company  to  10  per  cent,  was  a  great 
I  mistake,  and  represents  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  real  protection  in  the  ordi- 
nance to  the  public  interests  and 
against  high  rates. 

"Certain  interested  institutions  and 
reform  agencies  have  said  that  the 
elimination  of  Section  8  improved  the 
ordinance.  I  think  they  are  mistaken, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why,  in  my  judg- 
ment, they  are  mistaken.  AA'hen  we 
protested  some  months  ago  against  the 
measured  rate  scale  in  the  ordinance 
before  any  flat  rate  was  put  in  it,  we 
said,  'Those  rates  are  altogether  too 
high,'  and  we  pointed  out  how  they 
were  too  high.  We  were  told,  'You 
are  willing  that  we  should  earn  up  to 
10  per  cent,  and  if  the  measured  rates 
are  too  high  and  we  earn  too  much, 
we  will  reduce  the  rates,  of  course,  to 


bring  the  earnings  within  10  per  cent 
rather   than   turn   the   surplus  over  to 

the  city.' 

"This  appeared  fairly  reasonable ;  it 
was  certainly  accepted  by  the  Council 
Committee  as  being  an  automatic  reg- 
ulation, rendering  as  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  measured  rate  schedule,  as 
would  otherwise  be  imperative,  un- 
necessary. Yet  such  a  vital  section 
was  stricken  out  at  the  fifteenth  hour 
without  deliberation  and  without  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  rate  schedule 
which  it  was  supposed  to  regulate. 

"Then,  too,  the  ordinance  is  very  in- 
differently drawn.  I  said  so  before  the 
City  Council,  and  I  still  say  it  is  in- 
adequate in  its  draftsmanship  to  prop- 
erly protect  the  public  interest.  But 
nevertheless  if  that  Section  8  were 
there  it  would  operate  as  a  positive 
rate  regulation,  and  in  my  judgment 
when  the  Council  eliminated  that  sec- 
tion as  it  did  that  night,  on  the  theory 
that  the  section  was  so  poorly  drawn 
as  to  offer  no  protection  under  the  10 
per  cent  limitation,  it  should  have  been 
referred  back  and  properly  drafted. 
Any  ordinance  which  needs  such  serious 
amendment  on  the  night  of  its  pass- 
age as  that  ordinance  certainly  did  is 
not  in  shape  for  final  passage.  I  think 
that  any  alderman  who  voted  for  the 
ordinance  that  night  after  such  vital 
amendment  is  subject  to  serious  criti- 
cism. Any  important  franchise  should 
be  given  thoughtful  consideration  in 
its  final  form  before  being  put  upon  its 
passage. 

"We  are  justified  in  calling  upon  the 
Mayor  to  veto  the  ordinance  that  such 
consideration  may  be  given,  but  I  hope 
no  endorsement  will  be  given  to  the 
very  unfortunate  and,  in  my  judgment, 
mistaken,  untrue  and  in  some  cases 
malicious  statements  circulated  with 
reference  to  the  means  used  to  get  the 
ordinance   passed."      (Applause.) 
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INDUSTRIAL  CO-OPERATION 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Filene,  of  Filene,  Bros.,  Boston,  will  speak  before 
the  City  Club  at  a  long-table  luncheon  next  Saturday,  November  23rd, 
on  the  Practicability  of  Sharing  the  Management  and  Profits  of  a  Busi- 
ness with  the  Employes.  Mr.  Filene's  own  experience  as  a  successful 
merchant  will  be  the  chief  basis  of  his  talk. 

Luncheon  at  12:30  P.  M.     Speaking  at  1:15  P.  M.  precisely. 


PUBLIC  COMFORT  STATIONS 


The  luncheon  last  Thursday,  at 
which  the  question  of  providing  public 
comfort  stations  for  Chicago  was  dis- 
cussed, proved  to  be  a  symposium  on 
that  subject.  It  was  participated  in 
not  only  by  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ford, 
city  engineer  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
who  was  the  speaker  of  the  day,  but 
also  by  Mr.  John  K.  Allen,  chairman 
of  the  public  health  committee  of  the 
club  and  secretary  of  the  United  Asso- 
ciations Committee  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago on  Public  Comfort  Stations,  Mr. 
Walter  D.  Moody,  of  the  Association 
of  Commerce  and  chairman  of  that 
committee,  Mr.  Paul  P.  Harris,  presi- 
dent of  the  Rotary  club  and  vice  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  Mr.  Francis  T 
Simmons,  president  of  the  Lincoln 
Park  Commissioners,  and  Mr.  James 
William  Patterson,  secretary  of  the 
Municipal  Art  League. 

President  Filing  first  introduced  Air. 
Allen,  and  requested  him  to  say  a  word 
of  the  work  of  the  public  health  com- 
mittee of  the  club  and  then  introduce 
some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  work  for 
public  comfort  stations.  Mr.  Allen 
said: 

Mr.  John  K.  Allen 

"Among  the  subjects  considered  by 
your    Public    Health    Committee    has 


been  that  of  public  comfort  stations 
for  the  city  of  Chicago.  We  found, 
after  we  had  studied  this  matter  for 
some  time,  that  other  organizations 
were  interesting  themselves  independ- 
ently of  each  other  and  of  us  in  the 
same  question.  These  activities  by 
various  organizations  finally  resulted 
in  a  program  given  by  the  Rotary  Club 
about  two  weeks  ago,  at  which  repre- 
sentatives of  dififerent  organizations, 
including  the  City  Club,  were  present 
and  were  told  what  had  been  accom- 
plished by  their  various  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations. 

"At  that  meeting  the  United  Asso- 
ciations Committee  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago on  Public  Comfort  Stations  was 
formed.  It  is  made  up  of  two  repre- 
sentatives each  from  various  organiza- 
tions. 

It  now  comprises  delegates  from  the 
Commercial  Club,  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce,  the  Rotary  Club, 
the  City  Club,  the  Hamilton  Club,  the 
Iroquois  Club,  the  Lincoln  Club,  the 
Municipal  Art  League,  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs,  the 
Men's  Club  of  the  Erie  Chapel,  the 
State  Street  Association,  the  Industrial 
Club,  the  Architectural  Club,  the 
League  of  Cook  County  Clubs,  repre- 
senting forty-eight  clubs,  the  Chicago 
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Woman's  Club,  the  Social  Economics 
Club  and  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid 
Society. 

"This  committee  has  ai)])<)inU'(l  an 
executive  committee,  which  is  made 
up  of  Mr.  Walter  D.  Moody  of  the 
Association  of  Commerce,  chairman ; 
Mr.  Paul  P.  Harris,  president  of  the 
Rotary  Club,  vice-chairman  ;  Mr.  D.  M. 
Yates  of  the  State  Street  Association, 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Norton  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  Mr.  William  .H.  Bush  of 
the  City  Club,  and  'the  present  speaker 
as  secretary. 

"I  have  asked  Mr.  Moody,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee,  to  come 
here  and  say  a  few  words  on  Chicago's 
need  for  public-comfort  stations.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr. 
Walter  D.  Moody  of  the  Chicago  As- 
sociation of  Commerce." 

Mr.  Walter  D.  Moody 

'The  thing  that  I  particularly  want 
to  speak  aliout  today  is  the  fact  of  op- 
position. It  strikes  me  that  very  little 
if  anything  that  is  good  nowadays  is  ac- 
complished without  organized  efifort  of 
some  kind.  We  have  a  good  organiza- 
tion and  we  are  going  to  get  public  com- 
fort stations  in  Chicago.  There  is  no 
question  or  doubt  about  that,  because  we 
are  going  after  them,  and  what  we  go 
after  we  believe  we  will  get. 

"There  are  two  things  necessary  to 
aid  us  in  our  work.  One  is  to  have 
publicity.  Mold  public  opinion  so  that 
when  we  get  ready  to  go  to  the  Council 
and  ask  for  an  appropriation  they  will 
listen  to  us.  The  other  is  to  work  in- 
dividually through  the  aldermen  of  the 
various  wards.  That  is  one  point  that 
I  want  to  emphasize  particularly  here  to- 
day, gentlemen,  and  I  want  to  ask  all 
of  you  who  are  interested  in  this  project 
to  address  your  aldermen  on  the  matter 
whenever  opportunity  presents  itself,  or 
to  go  out  of  your  way  and  make  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  Our  plans  are  not  far 
enough  along  yet  to  approach  the  Coun- 
cil in  the  matter,  but  we  probably  will  do 
so  within  a  very  short  time. 

"Speaking  of  opposition,  it  strikes  me 
that  ithe  people  in  Chicago  do  not  know 
enough  about  public  comfort  stations. 
The  people  should  know  exactly  the 
character  of  the  work  we  are  engaged 
upon.     One  of  our  prominent  city  offi- 


cials yesterday  said :  T  agree  with  Mr. 
Moody  in  a  great  many  things,  but  in 
this  matter  of  public  comfort  stations  he 
is  all  wrong.  It  is  un-American  and 
would  not  be  popular  here,  and,'  he 
said,  "I  will  fight  it  in  the  Council  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.'  It  struck  me  that 
the  all-wise  Creator  might  have  created 
Chicago  people  a  little  different  from  the 
Europeans,  and  it  was  interesting  to  have 
this  man's  conception  of  what  might  be 
popular  in  Chicago. 

"There  is  another  phase  of  the  work 
in  which  we  have  not  exactly  been  op- 
])osed,  but  in  which  we  are  not  helped, 
and  that  is  proper  publicity.  Some  of 
the  papers  have  said  to  our  Committee 
that  it  was  a  very  awkward  subject  to 
handle ;  that  they  did  not  see  exactly  how 
they  could  exploit  the  matter,  and  they 
have  left  it  severely  alone.  It  strikes  me 
that  one  of  the  most  useless  assets  of  the 
American  people  is  that  false  or  mock 
modesty  that  would  lead  to  any  such 
statement  as  that.  I  am  an  American 
born  from  head  to  heel,  but  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  that  kind  of  sentiment. 

"I  believe  we-  are  going  to  have  pub- 
lic comfort  stations  in  Chicago.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  among  the  highest  ex- 
pressions of  civilization  and  distinguish 
us  from  barbarians,  to  say  nothing  about 
their  relation  to  public  health. 

"While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  want  to  say 
that  what  little  I  have  been  able  to  do 
was  inspired  in  me  by  one  of  your  City 
Club  members,  Mr.  Bush.  I  have  only 
attended  your  Club  meetings  on  one 
other  occasion,  when  Mr.  Bush  handed 
me  some  literature  on  public  comfort  sta- 
tions and  said  he  was  interested  in  the 
subject.  I  want  to  give  Mr.  Bush  credit 
for  having  started  at  least  the  Com- 
mercial Association  in  this  work." 

Mr.  Allen  then  called  upon  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, President  of  the  Lincoln  Park 
Commissioners,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Francis  T.  Simmons 

"About  two  years  ago  the  Lincoln 
Park  Board  found  itself  strangely  out 
of  line  with'  everything  decent  in  the  way 
of  comfort  stations.  Last  year  we  laid 
aside  a  part  of  our  stipend  and  decided 
to  build  four.  We  immediately  ran  up 
against  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
sunken  stations  because  of  the  necessity 
of  pumping  ithe  sewage  and  the  conse- 
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qiient  increase  in  cost.  We  are  just  now 
finishing  one  at  North  Avenue  and  the 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  which  I  beHeve  any 
one  visiting  it  will  consider  rather  a 
model.  It  is  not  excessive  in  price,  and 
is  so  arranged  that  the  gravity  flow  will 
take  care  of  the  sewage.  The  planting 
which  we  shall  employ  will  practically 
cover  every  objectionable  feature.  It  is 
the  endeavor  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Board 
to  avoid  the  erection  of  any  structure 
tiiat  will  mar  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
park. 

"During  the  last  two  weeks  as  I  have 
been  riding  about  the  city  I  have  marked 
spaces  where  I  could  see  that  semi- 
sunken  relief  stations  could  be  built  and 
be  advantageously  shielded  by  planting 
so  as  to  remove  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures which  abutting  property  owners 
will  always  talk  about.  I  think  we  will 
have  an  object  lesson  in  Lincoln  Park 
when  the  leaves  come  on  next  year  which 
your  Committee  of  various  civic  bodies 
can  point  to  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  public  comfort  stations.  Any  man 
with  even  one  eye  can  see  the  absolute 
necessity  for  such  accommodations  to 
take  care  of  our  population.  In  Paris 
this  summer  I  looked  up  the  cost  and 
location  of  the  kiosks  there  used.  They 
can  be  made  less  obtrusive  and  more 
tasteful  here  and  locations  can  readily  be 
found  for  them  even  in  the  downtown 
district.  With  very  little  expense  Chi- 
cago can  be  relieved  from  the  absolute 
stigma  of  being  barbarian  in  respect  to 
this  matter. 

"We  have  data  at  the  office  and  vari- 
ous plans  and  costs  that  we  have  col- 
lected from  everywhere,  and  they  will  be 
open  at  any  time  to  any  one  that  is  in- 
terested." 

Mr.  Allen  then  called  upon  Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Paul  P.  Harris 

"Organizations  like  this  club  do  not 
need  education  as  to  the  importance  of 
this  movement.  The  public  does  need  it. 
There  is  a  large  percentage  of  people 
in  the  City  of  Chicago  who  do  not  even 
know  what  public  comfort  stations  may 
be.  Their  education,  however,  will  have 
to  be  left  to  our  publicity  work  and  is 
being  properly  taken  care  of  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Moody. 

"Now,  as  to  what  has  been  done  and  as 
to  what  is  to  be  done.     You  would  prob- 


ably be  interested  in  the  matter  of  loca- 
tion. None  of  you  have  looked  about 
the  City  of  Chicago  with  the  particular 
idea  in  mind  of  selecting  points  where 
stations  of  this  sort  could  be  properly 
established.  We  have  had  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment. Mr.  Rossiter  of  the  City  En- 
gineering Department  has  been  some 
days  going  over  the  City  of  Chicago,  and 
he  has  found  a  great  many  very  favor- 
able sites,  probably  more  than  we  will 
be  able  to  make  use  of  at  present.  One 
of  the  most  favorable  sites  is  right  along- 
side the  postoffice  building.  Air.  Ames, 
who  is  custodian  of  that  building,  has 
assured  me  that  he  will  do  everything 
possible  to  induce  the  government  to  al- 
low a  public  comfort  station  to  be  estab- 
lished there.  The  areaway  alongside  the 
building  makes  a  natural  place  for  the 
entrance  stairway  down,  and  then  we 
have  the  same  subsidewalk  facilities 
there  that  we  have  in  other  parts  of  Chi- 
cago, so  that  would  seem  to  be  one  ideal 
place.  If  it  is  put  on  the  Jackson  Boule- 
vard side,  then  we  shall  have  to  deal  with 
the  South  Park  Commissioners,  and  we 
apprehend  that  they  will  be  somewhat 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Lincoln 
Park  Board  have  taken  such  a  splendid 
stand  in  the  matter.  There  is  also  an 
opportunity  for  one  or  perhaps  two  sta- 
tions in  Grant  Park,  and  the  County 
Board  will  undoubtedly  be  induced  to  put 
a  station  of  this  sort  in  the  new  County 
Building  on  the  Clark  street  side.  We 
expect  that  the  city  will  do  the  same  in 
the  new  City  Hall  Building,  and  that 
will  take  care  of  the  La  Salle  street  side. 
There  are  a  great  many  very  favorable 
places  on  and  contiguous  to  State  street 
"We  expect  to  carry  this  campaign  on 
in  a  logical,  business-like  manner,  and 
we  have  plans  now  made  so  that  we  ex- 
pect to  be  able;  to  go  before  all  of  the 
aldermen  of  the  City  of  Chicago  and  to 
know  definitely  just  where  each  and 
every  alderman  stands  on  this  proposi- 
tion before  it  ever  comes  up  before  the 
Council  at  all,  so  that  we  shall  be  per- 
fectly assured  that  the  matter  will  go 
tiirough.  The  plan  will  be  put  in  com- 
pact form  by  the  smaller  Committee,  then 
submitted  ito  the  larger  Committee,  and 
the  members  of  the  larger  Committee  will 
take  it  back  to  the  various  organizations 
wliich  they  represent.     We  expect  to  get 
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from  the  personnel  of  the  larger  organi- 
zations people  who  will  go  before  the 
aldermen  of  the  various  wards.  We  ex- 
pect to  have  every  alderman  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  interviewed  by  at  least  one 
person  who  is  interested  in  getting  this 
through,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  that 
one  person  to  make  a  record  of  the  frame 
of  mind  of  this  particular  alderman  and 
report  that  ito  the  General  Committee, 
who  in  turn  will  report  it  to  the  smaller 
Committee,  so  that  we  shall'  know  defi- 
nitely just  where  we  are  at,  so  to  speak, 
before  it  goes  before  the  City  Council 
at  all." 

Mr.  -Mien  then  introduced  Mr.  Patter- 
son, Secretary  of  the  Municipal  Art 
League, 

Mr.  James  William  Patterson 

"The  Municipal  Art  League  is  trying 
to  take  care  of  the  artistic  side  of  these 
stations.  In  approaching  the  Architec- 
tural Club  as  a  body  which  looks  after 
architectural  things  I  suggesited  to  them 
that  we  would  like  to  father  a  competi- 
tion, to  be  had  among  themselves  and 
judged  of  by  themselves,  in  aid  of  the 
artistic  side  of  public  comfort  stations. 
We  made  out  a  scheme  for  such  a  sta- 
tion with  a  view  to  competitive  designs. 

"We  assumed  that  we  would  place  this 
comfort  station  under  the  sidewalk  at 
the  corner  of  State  Street  and  Jackson 
Boulevard,  that  there  should  be  a  hole 
in  the  sidewalk  with  a  fence  around  it, 
that  the  fence  should  not  be  an  otifense, 
but  something  very  simple  and  tasteful, 
that  there  should  be  metal  hand  rails  go- 
ing up  and  down — three  of  them — so  that 
the  down-gO'ers  and  up-comers  would  not 
run  against  each  other,  and  that  would 
be  made  in  good  proportions,  very  simple 
and  artistic.  The  interior  would  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  any  suitable  material 
— tiles  either  glazed,  halfglazed  or  what- 
ever is  right,  and  of  as  many  colors  as 
the  money  would  pay  for.  We  assumed 
heat  and  hot  water  from  a  neighboring 
building.  We  assumed  mirrors  and  cer- 
tain wash  basins — which  may  be  made 
very  artistic  while  being  made  very  use- 
ful— and  we  assumed  a  little  cabin  down 
there  for  the  keeper,  who  would  dis- 
tribute towels  and  soap  and  keep  the 
place  in  order.  This  has  been  suggested 
to  the  Architectural  Club,  and  they  are 


sending  it  to  the  governing  committee 
for  action. 

"I  know  a  great  deal  about  the  comfort 
stations  of  Europe.  There  is  no  necessity 
whatever  that  there  be  a  bad  odor  from 
them.  It  is  very  easy  and  simple  to  keep 
them  sweet." 

President  Etting  then  introduced  as 
the  chief  speaker  of  the  day  Mr.  P^red- 
erick  L.  Lord,  City  Engineer  of  Hart- 
ford and  Vice  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association's  Department  of 
City  Making.  The  President  expressed 
pleasure  in  welcoming  Mr.  Ford  to  Chi- 
cago as  a  municipal  official  who  had  been 
in  the  forefront  of  progressive  efifort  for 
the  physical  betterment  of  his  city.  He 
referred  to  Air.  Ford's  connection  with 
the  plan  for  grouping  public  buildings  in 
Hartford,  and  to  his  authorship  of  a  care- 
ful report  for  the  American  Civic  As- 
sociation on  the  subject  of  public  comfort 
stations.  Mr.  Ford  was  cordially  re- 
ceived and  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ford 

"I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  note,  in 
passing  through  the  various  cities,  that 
more  and  more  clubs  like  your  own  are 
being  organized,  which  have  at  heart  the 
best  interests  of  the  cities  in  which  they 
are  located. 

"For  'the  last  one  or  two  decades  the 
cities  have  been  going  along  at  an  insane 
pace,  fighting  among  themselves  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  supremacy.  It  is 
but  natural  in  this  mad  race  of  the  cities 
to  become  great  and  foremost  that  a 
great  many  small  details,  which  affect 
directly  or  indirectly  the  health  and  con- 
venience of  the  people,  should  have  been 
overlooked. 

"Now  that  the  cities  have  become  great 
and  prosperous  they  can  well  afiford  to 
devote  more  time  and  attention  to  these 
matters  which  affect  the  people,  such  as 
ithe  establishment  of  comprehensive  park 
and  boulevard  systems,  playgrounds, 
open-air  gminasiums,  recreation  piers, 
bathing  facilities  and  public  comfort  sta- 
tions. 

'T  am  very  glad  that  an  organization 
of  this  character  has  considered  it  wise 
to  take  up  this  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  public  comfort  stations  in  the 
downtown  or  loop  district  of  the  City  of 
Chicago.  It  is  a  duty  which  you  owe 
to  vour  fellow    citizens,    who    are    tra- 
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versing  these  streets  daily,  and  to  the 
great  number  of  strangers  within  your 
gates,  who  spend  itheir  money  here  and 
expect  decent  accommodations  in  the 
way  of  sanitary  conveniences  while  in 
your  city. 

"It  is  but  natural  for  the  largest  cities 
to  lead  out  in  all  these  activities,  still  you 
must  not  and  should  not  feel  discouraged 
because  you  have  no  public  comfort  sta- 
tions in  this  city,  the  second  greatest  in 
America.  It  is  only  within  the  last  ten 
years  or  so  that  public  comfort  stations 
have  been  established  in  any  American 
cities.  Partly  because  of  the  false  mod- 
esty of  Americans  we  have  been  espe- 
cially backward  in  the  establishment  of 
these  much-needed  conveniences.  But  at 
the  present  time  there  are  some  twenty 
or  thirty  of  these  stations  distributed  in 
the  various  American  cities,  and  it  has 
been  demonstrated  beyond  dispute  to  all 
Americans  that  they  cannot  get  along 
without  them ;  that  they  are  essential  for 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

"Boston  was  perhaps  one  of  the  first 
cities — I  don't  know  as  it  was  the  first — 
to  construct  a  public  comfort  station. 
They  have  one  there  which  is  a  model  in 
construction  and  equipment.  It  is  on 
Boston  Common,  near  the  subway  en- 
trance to  the  Park  Street  Station.  New 
York  City  has  several  scattered  about 
at  the  most  congested  locations.  Brook- 
lyn has  them,  Washington,  the  National 
capital,  has  them,  Detroit,  Denver,  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  have  them,  and 
various  other  cities  are  contemplating 
their  erection  at  an  early  date.  I  was 
called  to  Baltimore  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
the  Public  Baths  Commission  to  advise 
them  as  to  the  proper  location  for  a  pub- 
lic comfort  station.  They  had  there  in 
Baltimore  a  large  central  market,  with  a 
highway  on  either  side.  After  the  dis- 
astrous fire  they  decided  to  use  all  that 
space  for  the  street,  and  they  erected 
their  public  market  on  one  side  of  this 
broad  thoroughfare',  which  is  known 
simply  as  Market  Street.  I  advised  them 
to  put  their  station  in  the  middle  of  that 
street,  because  it  was  a  highway  120  feet 
in  width  and  was  an  ideal  place  for  the 
building  of  an  above-ground  station.  I 
also  advised  them  to  build  a  sort  of  a 
platform,  about  eight  inches  high,  all 
around  this  station,  so  that  the  patrons 
of  the  market,  in  passing  this  broad  and 


congested  thoroughfare,  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  step  upon  this  little  islet 
of  safety  and  await  an  opportunity  to 
pass  to  the  other  side.  Baltimore  is 
l3uilding  that  station  and  contemplates 
building  others. 

"As  to  the  types  of  stations,  there  are 
two — above  ground  and  below  ground. 
Cities  which  have  small  squares  or  angu- 
lar pieces  of  ground  centrally  located 
will  naturally  select  these  as  sites  for  pub- 
lic comfort  stations.  Such  sites  are  ideal 
for  the  above-ground  type  of  stations. 
These  are,  of  course,  located  as  unob- 
trusively as  possible,  but  no  question  of 
their  being  conspicuous  should  interfere 
with  their  establishment  at  the  most  con- 
gested locations.  In  this  downtown  dis- 
trict I  notice  that  there  is  very  great  con- 
gestion in  some  of  your  business  streets, 
multitudes  pass  in  all  directions,  and  I 
have  not  noticed  any  of  these  little  park 
spaces.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  in  Chi- 
cago you  will  have  to  put  your  stations 
under  the  sidewalks,  where  there  will  be 
no  obstruction  from  pipes  and  subways 
or  public  service  corporations. 

"These  stations  can  be  made  very  un- 
obtrusive. All  that  is  necessary  to  have 
over  their  entrance  is  merely  an  inscrip- 
tion. They  need  not  have  any  hood  or 
covering,  but  just  two  stairways  leading 
down  under  the  sidewalk.  In  Brooklyn 
all  their  spaces  call  for  the  under-ground 
type,  and  they  have  been  most  success- 
fully operated. 

"It  has  been  found  that  there  is  more 
feeling  of  reluctance  or  false  modesty 
among  women  than  among  men  in  re- 
spect to  using  these  stations.  But  as 
the  stations  are  operated  longer,  the 
women  become  accustomed  to  using  them 
about  as  frequently  as  the  men,  and  they 
appreciate  the  great  benefit.  In  build- 
ing new  stations  I  think  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  make  the  male  compartment 
perhaps  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the 
female  compartment.  That  proportion  is 
indicated  by  statistics  of  use. 

"Public  comfort  stations  must  have 
heat  and  plenty  of  hot  water  at  all  times. 
Frequently  heat,  and  also  power,  where 
required,  can  be  supplied  from  adjoining 
buildings  without  going  to  the  expense 
of  separate  equipment.  They  must  be 
ventilated,  of  course.  Ventilation  is  ob- 
tained in  the  above-ground  stations  very 
easily,  because  there  is  a  natural  current 
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of  air  and  more  or  less  sunlight.  But  in 
the  under-ground  stations  it  is  necessary 
to  liave  artificial  means  of  ventilation. 
This  is  accomi)lished  by  having  fans  at 
the  base  of  ornamental  bronze  ventilating 
shafts,  wiiich  rise  above  the  sidewalk 
level  and  are  surmounted  by  ornamental 
iron  work  like  a  street  light.  The  fresh 
air  is  taken  in  through  one  of  these  shafts 
and  is  conducted  through  a  series  of 
boxes,  passed  over  heating  rolls,  so  as  to 
teni])cr  the  atmosphere,  and  then  dis- 
tributed through  the  station.  The  viti- 
ated aiir  is  taken  out  through  another 
^■entilating  shaft.  In  certain  kinds  of 
weather  the  changing  of  this  atmosphere 
in  the  station  is  only  necessary  a  few 
times  in  a  day.  If  the  stations  are  lo- 
cated on  north  arid  south  streets,  so  that 
the  sunlight  will  shine  on  the  station  and 
temper  the  air,  better  results  are  obtained 
than  in  streets  which  run  east  and  west. 

"The  cost  of  public  comfort  stations  in 
com])arison  with  other  municipal  expen- 
ditures is  very  small  and  the  benefits 
therefrom  are  very  great.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  any  city  of  ordinary  size  and 
wealth  not  having  one  station  in,  the 
congested  district.  Stations  have  been 
built  at  a  cost  as  low  as  $7,000.  The 
station  in  Denver,  I  believe,  only  cost 
$7,000,  but  it  only  had  a  male  compart- 
ment. Uf  course,  provision  should  be 
made  for  both  females  and  males.  The 
stations  of  New  York  would  probably 
give  the  best  idea  of  cost.  Their  average 
cost  was  from  $20,000  to  $25,000  each. 
I  want  to  say  that  you  should  make  no 
sacrifice  in  the  original  cost  of  stations. 
Everything  in  the  way  of  construction 
should  be  of  first-class  material.  Greater 
saving  in  maintenance  will  result  if  you 
l)ut  that  additional  cost  into  the  original 
construction.  The  greatest  item  of  cost 
in  maintenance  and  operation  is  for  la- 
bor, and  that,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  daily  period  during  which  stations 
are  open.  In  a  city  of  your  size  the 
stations  ought  to  be  operated  for  the 
twenty-four  hours.  That  would  require 
three  shifts  of  men  and  women. 

"The  only  income  which  has  thus  far 
been  derived  from  these  stations  has  been 
from  pay  compartments.  These  are  a 
little  larger  than  those  which  are  free, 
and  they  have  lavatory,  mirror,  brush 
and  comb.  A  charge  of  5  cents  is  usually 
made   for  their  use.     They     have     not 


proved  to  be  as  popular  as  expected  in 
some  of  the  cities,  especially  in  Boston 
and  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  they  have  al- 
ready been  aljandoned  there.  In  no  sta- 
tions wiiich  I  am  familiar  with  are  any 
concessions  leased  out  for  boot  blacking 
facilities  or  for  the  sale  of  newspapers, 
although  I  see  no  reason  whatever  why 
tnere  should  not  be  some  benefit  and  in- 
come derived  from  such  rentals  if  there 
is  ample  room  for  such  facilities.  In 
that  way  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
o]jeration  might  be  cut  down. 

"It  is  most  essential  in  the  construc- 
tion of  public  comfort  stations  to  have  ' 
a  separate  compartment  for  the  plumbing 
fixtures.  Plumbers  are  required  at  vari- 
ous times  for  repairs.  If  these  plumbing 
fixtures  are  in  separate  compartments  the 
])lumbers  can  get  at  them  readily  without 
interfering  with  the  use  of  the  station 
[proper  and  can  make  repairs  with  less 
expense.  One  above-ground  station 
which  they  are  building  at  the  present 
time  in  New  York  has  a  cellar  under- 
neath the  main  floor,  in  which  they  are 
locating  all  the  pipes,  wiring,  and  heat- 
ing plant.  The  plumbers  can  get  at  that 
equipment  easily.  Perhaps  the  heating 
plant  can  also  be  run  a  little  more  eco- 
nomically by  that  arrangement.  That  is 
the  only  station  in  America  that  I  know 
of  where  there  is  a  cellar  under  the  over- 
head or  main  compartment. 

.  'Tt  is  most  essential  that  all  of  the 
walls  and  fixtures  be  so  designed  and 
constructed  that  the  station  can  be 
cleaned  at  the  end  of  the  day's  use  in  the 
least  time  and  in  the  most  successful 
manner.  There  is  no  possible  reason  why 
any  of  these  under-ground  or  above- 
ground  stations  cannot  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean — just  as  clean  as  similar 
conveniences  in  any  of  the  best  hotels  in 
your  city.  If  you  have  attendants  who 
are  active  and  pay  attention  to  the  lit- 
tle matters  which  require  attention  it  can 
be  maintained  in  perfect  order  and  the 
air  be  kept  pure  and  fresh  at  all  times. 

"I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  word  be- 
fore closing  about  the  grouping  of  pub- 
lic buildings  in  Hartford,  because  it 
shows  how  organizations,  by  banding 
themselves  together,  can  accomplish  pur- 
poses which  seem  almost  unattainable. 
As  those  of  you  may  know  who  have 
passed  through  Hartford,  the  capital  of 
Connecticut,   the   capitol   building   is   lo- 
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cated  on  the  corner  of  a  park  containing 
about  forty  acres — while  on  the  other 
side  the  tracks  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  pass  around 
to  the  new  station  in  full  view  of  this 
space  occupied  by  the  beautiful  park.  A 
few  years  ago  between  the  railroad 
tracks  and  the  state  public  buildings  there 
were  twelve  and  a  half  acres  of  the  most 
unattractive  old  work  and  repair  shops 
limaginable,  with  unsightly  stacks  belch- 
ing forth  volumes  of  smoke  until  the 
white  marble  of  which  the  capitol  is  built 
was  about  the  color  of  the  smoke.  Back 
in  1901  the  Governor  of  the  state  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  to  inquire  con- 
cerning an  advisable  location  at  Hart- 
ford for  the  First  Regiment  armory  and 
arsenal  for  the  use  of  the  Connecticut 
National  Guards  stationed  there.  The 
old  arsenal  which  they  then  occupied 
had  formerly  been  built  for  a  skating 
rink  and  was  entirely  unsuitable  for  ar- 
mory purposes.  This  commission  re- 
ported that  it  was  inadvisable  to  repair 
the  old  quarters  and  that  a  new  armory 
should  be  erected,  and  they  secured  op- 
tions on  sites,  but  for  some  reason  the 
scheme  fell  through.  In  1903  a  second 
commission  was  appointed  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  about  the  time  that  Com- 
mission was  organized  a  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  state  buy  out  the  twelve 
and  a  half  acres  of  this  land  from  the 
railroad  company  adjoining  the  state 
capitol  and  utilize  it  for  arsenal  and 
armory  purposes,  afifording  beautiful 
parade  grounds  for  the  troops  and  fitting 
into  the  scheme  of  buildings  in  that 
neighborhood.  This  idea  was  ridiculed 
locally  at  first,  but  it  took  quite  well  out 
through  the  other  cities  of  the  state.  The 
Commission  paid  little  attention  to  this 
scheme.  They  put  up  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  options  on 
other  sites  and  spent  ten  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand in  plans  for  a  building. 

"In  the  meantime  an  alliance  was 
formed  of  the  various  organizations  in 
the  vicinilty  of  Hartford  to  carry  to  a 
successful  conclusion  this  other  project. 
A  series  of  articles  was  started  on  the 
grouping   of   public    buildings.      One   of 


the  best  illustrations  we  had  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  grouping  was  this  beau- 
tiful example  which  you  had  in  Chi- 
cago in  1893.  That  was  the  first  illus- 
tration of  the  artjistic  arrangement  of 
beautiful  buildings  so  that  each  one 
should  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  group.  Business,  too,  could  be 
expedited  to  better  advantage  by  having 
the  group.  Time  and  energy  would  be 
saved.  We  also  had  the  report  of  one 
of  your  distinguished  architects,  Mr. 
Daniel  H.  Burnham,  on  the  Cleveland 
grouping  scheme^  and  a  similar  report  on 
the  $20,000,000  scheme  for  the  national 
capital.  Difl^erent  articles  were  run 
through  the  papers,  and  the  result  of  this 
agitation  was  that  this  alliance — which 
was  similar  to  the  one  you  now  have  to 
interest  people  in  public  comfort  stations 
— won  out  in  the  Connecticut  Legisla- 
ture by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  272  to 
18.  The  report  of  the  second  commis- 
sion was  turned  down  and  the  money 
which  they  had  expended  was  lost. 

"The  state  appropriated  $300,000  to  buy 
out  the  twelve  and  a  half  acres  of  land, 
and  a  third  commission  was  appointed  to 
attend  to  the  removal  of  the  buildings. 
Today  this  space  is  a  broad  expanse  of 
beautiful  green  sward,  and  the  last  leg- 
islature, which  convened  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary of  the  present  year  and  adjourned 
in  July,  appropriated  $500,000  for  the 
erection  of  an  arsenal  and  armory  on  that 
site  which  will  have  a  drill  floor  space 
as  large  as  any  armory  in  New  York 
City.  They  are  now  erecting  this  build- 
ing, which  occupies  about  two  acres  and 
leaves  about  ten  broad  acres  for  a  drill 
ground.  The  same  Legislature  appropri- 
ated $150,000  to  build  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  park  a  supreme  court  and 
state  library  building,  and  the  land  is  al- 
ready acquired.  In  two  or  three  years, 
therefore,  the  whole  scheme  for  the 
grouping  of  the  state  buildings  will  be 
accomplished.  That  is  simply  an  illus- 
tration of  what  we  have  done  in  a  small 
city  by  going  at  the  matter  in  just  the 
way  you  are  going  at  this  matter  of  pub- 
lic comfort  stations." 
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THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

Next  Saturday,  November  30th,  Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Mr.  George  E.  Roberts,  formerly  Director  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  and  now  President  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank,  will  speak 
before  the  Club  at  a  long-table  luncheon  on  "The  Financial  Crisis." 

Luncheon  at  12:30  P.  M.     Speaking  at  1:15  P.  M.  precisely. 


SHARING  MANAGEMENT  AND  PROFITS 
WITH  EMPLOYES 


An  extraordinary  number  of  calls  have 
come  from  Chicago  and  from  distant 
points  for  the  speech  of  Mr.  G.  Croydon 
^larks  of  London,  October  26,  on  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act  and  the  Trades 
Disputes  Act  of  the  present  British 
Parliament.  Last  Saturday  Mr.  Edward 
A.  Filene,  of  Filene  Brothers,  Boston, 
addressed  the  Club  on  certain  voluntary 
improvements  in  the  status  of  employes, 
which  his  firm  has  introduced.  Mr.  Fi- 
lene's  firm  is  one  of  the  younger  retail 
houses  of  Washington  street,  employs 
from  seven  to  nine  hundred  persons  and 
appears  to  have  been  distinctly  successful 
In  maintaining  certain  elements  of  dem- 
ocratic management  in  the  business,  he 
says  that  he  and  his  brother  have  simply 
followed  good  business  principles  and 
have  made  no  demand  for  gratitude  from 
employes. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  sliding  scale  ar- 
rangement with  the  Boston  Gas  Com- 
pany, whereby  dividends  are  allowed  to 
increase  as  the  price  of  gas  decreases. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the 
Club  Dr.  lienry  B.  Favill  presided.  In 
presenting  Mr.  Filene  Dr.  Favill  re- 
ferred to  him  as  having  created  the  high- 
ly successful  Boston  City  Club,  and  as 
now  completing  a  trip  around  the  world. 
Mr.  Filene  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Filene 

"By    leave    of   your   presiding    officer 


and  your  Secretary  I  am  going  to 
shorten  my  talk  on  industrial  co-operation 
and  devote  a  part  of  the  time  to  a  brief 
resume  of  the  way  in  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  deal  with  the  gas  com- 
pany in  Boston.  In  view  of  what  I  read 
in  your  papers  a  word  on  that  subject 
may  be  interesting. 

"We  employers  spend  most  of  our 
waking  time  either  with  our  employes 
or  in  the  atmosphere  created  by  them. 
We  spend  about  half  of  our  time  in 
adjusting  troubles  or  the  beginnings  of 
trouble  between  our  employes  and  our- 
selves, or  between  our  employes  and  our 
superintendents.  If  all  the  time  used 
for  that  negative  work — for  work  which 
might  be  cut  out  under  ideal  conditions 
— were  put  to  the  positive  side  of  mak- 
ing the  business  go,  it  would  be  good 
business  as  well  as  good  idealism.  It  is 
an  attempt  at  doing  that  that  I  want  to 
describe  to  you  briefly.  The  attempt  is 
still  in  many  details  an  experiment,  and 
it  sounds  more  rosy  in  the  telling  than 
it  has  perhaps  proven  in  experience.  Be- 
cause, while  we  are  optimistic — as  all 
men  must  feel  who  are  going  to  with- 
stand the  criticisms  which  good  men  and 
women  seem  to  think  are  the  first  thing 
to  be  put  forward  toward  an  attempt  to 
change  the  existing  order  of  things — ^^still 
we  are  not  able  to  wholly  eliminate  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  we  are 
occasionally,  when  we  get  into  an  audi- 
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ence  like  this,  obliged  to  acknowledge  it. 
You  may  ask  questions  afterward  that 
will  expose  it  if  we  don't.  So  I  am 
gietting  ahead  there. 

"Now  the  basis  and  the  pinnacle  of 
what  we  have  tried  to  do  is  an  agree- 
ment between  us  and  our  employes  to 
arbitrate  practically  every  question  that 
comes  up.  And  we  are  willing  to  ar- 
bitrate not  only  complaints  and  disputes; 
but  things  that  are  supposed  not  to  be 
subject  to  arbitration  in  a  business  that 
is  intended  to  be  profitable,  such  as 
wages,  scope  of  work  and  the  tenure  of 
employment.  The  result  of  our  arbitra- 
tion, and  it  has  been  worked  out  serious- 
ly with  much  fear  on  our  part  as  well 
as  on  the  part  of  our  employes,  is  that 
we  are  all  of  us,  both  employers  and 
employes,  so  certain  that  this  is  a  good 
thing  for  both  of  us,  that  none  of  us  is 
willing — however  we  may  differ  on  other 
details — to  give  this  up.  We  have  had 
more  than  400  cases  of  arbitration,  and 
a  professor  of  law  who  has  made  a  study 
of  them,  and  has  written  several  books, 
says  that  for  average  good  sense  and 
justice  these  cases  compare  well  with 
some  10,000  cases  he  studied  from  the 
established  courts  of  the  country  for  one 
of  his  works. 

"It  seems,  of  course,  to  us  employers 
a  tremendously  dangerous  thing  to  grant 
to  our  employes  the  right  to  arbitrate 
whether  they  shall  keep  their  jobs  or 
not  after  they  have  once  been  dis- 
charged. It  seems  an  almost  impossible 
thing.  If  Mr.  Salter  (sitting  across  the 
table)  told  you  it  was  the  right  thing, 
you  would  say  'He  is  a  minister.  He  is 
not  a  business  man  and  does  not  know.' 
And  I  suppose  that  in  your  minds,  or 
in  the  minds  of  most  business  men  it 
is  an  almost  impossible  thing.  But  it 
will  be  better  understood  if  it  is  realized 
that,  as  we  have  learned  by  slow  years 
of  experience,  the  way  to  make  a  con- 
servative out  of  a  radical  workman 
is  to  give  him  power,  and  then  if  he 
does  not  become  a  conservative,  give 
him  more  power.  It  is  a  mean  trick 
on  the  workman,  but  it  works  every 
time.  And  there  is  a  fundamental  rea- 
son for  it.  If  you  call  upon  a  hundred 
men,  out  of  that  hundred  you  will  rarely 
find  more  than  one  or  two  who  conceive 
of  criticism  in  any  other  way  than  as 
destructive.  Of  course,  if  a  man  has  got 
nothing  to   be   responsible   for,   he   can 


find  in  all  human  work  some  weaknesses, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  general  idea  that 
criticism  is  only  desirable  when  it  finds 
those  weaknesses.  Now  when  the  man 
is  suddenly  turned  from  that  position 
of  irresponsible  fault  finding,  and  is 
called  upon  to  better  things,  to  propose 
a  practical  substitute  for  the  mixture  of 
good  and  evil  which  is  being  challenged, 
then  he  becomes  conscious  of  a  new  line 
of  thought,  of  a  new  position,  and  con- 
structive criticism  makes  him  a  conserv- 
ative. I  sometimes  feel  as  if  it  was  a 
mean  trick  on  the  workman.  The  only 
excuse  for  it  is  that  it  helps  both  him 
and  us. 

"I  often  tell  a  story,  in  regard  to  this 
arbitration,  of  a  young  fellow  who  came 
to  me  one  day  and  said,  T  have  been  dis- 
charged again.'  I  said,  'How  many 
times  does  this  make?'  and  he  said, 
'Four.'  'Well,'  I  said,  'it  will  be  rather 
hard  for  me  to  save  you.'  He  was  a 
young  man  making  a  desperate  struggle 
to  get  over  a  most  violent  temper,  and 
he  had  a  very  bad  family  history  back 
of  him,  which  accounted,  at  least  in  my 
mind,  for  some  things.  He  had  been 
discharged  three  times  in  three  years, 
or  two  years,  and  I  had  gone  to  the 
superintendent  and  explained,  and  saved 
him.  'Well,'  I  said,  'what  have  you  done 
this  time?'  'I  knocked  down  a  man.  He 
called  me  —  a  name  — .'  'I  would  have 
knocked  him  down  too,'  I  said,  'if  he 
called  me  that.  Where  did  you  knock 
him  down?'  'Right  in  the  middle  of 
the  office.'  'Well,'  I  said,  'you  ought  to 
have  waited.  I  don't  know  as  I  could 
have  waited,  but  it  is  easy  for  me  to  tell 
you  what  you  ought  to  have  done;  you 
ought  to  have  waited.'  'Well,'  he  said, 
'I  am  discharged  at  any  rate.'  'Well,' 
I  said,  'I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you.' 
I  went  to  the  superintendent,  and  the 
minute  I  put  my  head  inside  the  door  he 
said,  'You  can't  have  him.'  I  said,  'You 
are  smart,  telling  what  I  can't  have. 
How  do  you  know  what  I  want?'  'I 
know  what  you  want,'  he  said.  'You 
want  this  man  back,  and  you  can't  have 
him.  He  is  spoiling  the  discipline  of 
the  store.  He  has  knocked  a  man  down 
and  he  has  got  to  go.  You  are  not 
going  to  have  him,  and  so  you  might  as 
well  go  back  to  your  office.'  I  said, 
'You  are  pretty  fresh  talking  that  way 
before  you  know  what  I  want.  Perhaps 
I  do  not  want  that  at  all,'  and  I  went. 
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I   did  not  want   to  tell   him  that   I   did 
want  this. 

"I  could  not  save  him,  because  it  is 
no  use  to  ignore  discipline  and  hazard 
business.  A  business  like  this — especial- 
ly if  you  try  to  put  in  these  idealistic 
things — as  our  opponents  call  them 
while  we  call  them  good  business  and 
good  will — has  got  to  be  successful.  If 
we  don't  give  more  permanent  employ- 
ment and  better  wages  than  businesses 
which  do  not  put  these  things  in,  then 
the  thing  is  not  good.  If  it  is  right  and 
better,  it  should  show  its  result.  As 
long  as  it  is  a  competitive  business  it 
should  show  its  result  in  paying  better 
wages  and  making  conditions  better,  and 
the  attempt  to  make  the  excuse  that  a 
thing  does  not  succeed  because  it  is 
good,  is  wrong  at  the  bottom.  Right 
will  conquer  wrong  every  time,  provided 
you  put  as  much  work  on  the  side  of 
right  as  wrong  puts  on  its  side,  and  it 
is  the  glory  of  this  world,  it  is  the 
miracle  and  the  only  miracle  I  believe 
in,  that  right  will  conquer  wrong  only 
when  you  put  as  much  work  on  its  side 
as  wrong  puts  on  its  side,  for  no  mir- 
acle happens  for  the  right.  That  is  the 
miracle  of  miracles.  So  I  went  back 
and  told  him,  'You  are  discharged.  I 
can't  save  you.  I  will  write  to  some  of 
my  friends  and  ask  them  to  give  you 
another  chance.  Or,'  I  said,  'perhaps 
you  better  try  arbitration.'  'No,'  he  said, 
'I  have  been  on  that  committee  myself. 
They  would  not  put  back  a  man  who 
had  hurt  the  store  like  I  have,  knocking 
a  man  down  in  the  ofifice.'  'Well,'  I  said, 
'don't  you  want  to  try?'  He  said,  'No, 
it  is  no  use.'  He  didn't  try ;  he  knew. 
I  am  telling  this  story  simply  to  show  the 
conservatism  of  this  thing. 

"Now  the  question  of  wages  came  up. 
That  seems  to  be  an  absolutely  impos- 
sible thing  to  arbitrate.  Yet  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  can  be  arbitrated,  especially 
if  there  are  some  profit  sharing  and  other 
arrangements,  such  as  we  found  it  good 
and  wise  to  put  into  our  business.  We 
have  a  profit  sharing  agreement  that  last 
year  paid  out  I  think  something  like 
$30,000  in  different  forms  of  profit  shar- 
ing above  wages.  The  profit  sharing 
has  nothing  to  do  with  wages.  We  try 
our  very  best  never  to  think  of  it  when 
we  are  fixing  wages.  It  is  to  be  some- 
thing above  wages,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  fixing  wages.     Then  we  have 


an  agreement  that  every  share  of  stock 
must  belong  to  somebody  who  is  work- 
ing in  the  store.  This  was  a  voluntary 
agreement  which  my  brother  and  I, 
after  many  years  of  work  along  this 
line,  thought  well  to  make.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  that  you  want  to  be  careful 
of  if  you  go  into  this  thing,  for  no  mat- 
ter how  little  you  go  into  it,  after  awhile 
you  will  have  to  do  more  and  more, 
otherwise  your  conscience  will  bother 
you.  But  if  any  of  you  get  afraid  for 
the  capital  in  the  business,  I  want  to 
frankly  acknowledge  that  if  we  had  lain 
awake  nights  to  concoct  some  scheme  to 
make  our  capital  grow  faster,  we  could 
not  have  concocted  any  scheme  that 
could  have  made  it  grow  faster  than  it 
has.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  most  profitable 
business  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  It 
turns  its  stock  on  an  average  from  ten 
to  twelve  times.  We  have  sometimes  cut 
down  the  turn — over  where  we  were  ex- 
perimenting on  the  question  of  where 
the  highest  point  of  profit  is,  but  it  turns 
its  stock  from  ten  to  twelve  times  a  year, 
and  the  average  turning  of  stock,  if  you 
will  ask  some  people  in  this  line,  even 
in  Chicago  where  things  go  pretty  rap- 
idly, you  will  find  wiill  be  four  or  five 
or  six  times.  Six  times  is  very  good. 
From  this  you  will  see  that  it  is  a  prof- 
itable business. 

"I  was  saying,  we  have  agreed  that 
every  share  of  stock,  of  fundamental 
stock,  shall  be  held  only  by  workers. 
That  means  even  my  brother  and  me.  Our 
estates  must  hand  it  back  to  the  direc- 
tors to  be  disposed  of  by  them  to  the 
workers  lin  the  business,  and  if  the  dis- 
position is  not  considered  fair  it  is  sub- 
ject to  arbitration  on  the  request  of  any 
one  who  has  been  two  years  in  the  em- 
ploy. That  seems  rather  a  radical  thing 
to  do,  but  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  what  happens  to  any  business  when 
we  die?  A  live  competitive  business  is 
no  proper  investment  for  a  trustee.  It 
has  to  be  sold.i  You  have  a  marked  in- 
stance here,  where  such  a  business  is 
to  be  held  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  make  my- 
self unpopular  here  or  not,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  right  thing  to 
hold  a  big  business  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years,  to  be  then  controlled  by  men  who 
may  or  may  not  be  proper  men  to  control 
the  fortunes  and  destinies  and  happiness 
of  seven  or  eight  or  more  thousand  em- 
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ployes.  (Applause.)  Thanks,  that  sounds 
good.  I  was  afraid  I  might  be  making 
myself  unpopular.  The  proper  trustee 
will  turn  that  stock  into  money  and  in- 
vest it  in  4  per  cent  bonds — if  he  can 
find  at  this  stage  any  bonds  that  are 
proper  investments. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  this 
is  the  type  of  reasoning  that  my  brother 
and  I  have  followed  out  every  time  in 
doing  these  things,  but  I  am  anxious  to 
show  that  this  thing  which  has  constant- 
ly been  called  idealism — as  if  idealism 
was  a  stigma — is  good  business,  and  that 
proper  idealism,  sound  idealism,  idealism 
with  its  feet  on  the  ground — and  any 
honest  idealism  requires  as  much  sup- 
port as  non-idealism — is  just  as  good 
business,  and  better  business  a  hundred 
times,  than  socalled  business  with  the 
idealism  and  the  ten  commandments  left 
out.  The  trustee  then  ought  to  sell  the 
stock  of  the  competitive  business — which 
ought  and  does  and  will  waver  from 
year  to  year  and  is  not  a  proper  stock 
for  a  widow  and  children  or  estate  triis- 
tee  to  hold. 

"Now,  where  can  this  stock  be  so  well 
placed,  if  there  is  real  value  in  it,  as 
among  the  employes  themselves,  the  men 
who  have  grown  up  with  the  business 
and  have  known  its  value?  What  can 
contribute  so  much  to  its  value  at  the 
time  it  is  sold,  as  the  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  employes,  through  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty  or  thirty  years,  that 
whatever  they  are  doing  during  that 
time  may  help  or  injure  the  stock  that 
eventually  they  are  to  have  themselves? 
If  you  are  going  to  concoct  a  scheme 
to  get  as  much  money  as  possible  out  of 
a  business,  you  cannot  concoct  a  scheme 
any  more  businesslike  than  that.  But 
it  has  the  added  strength  that  it  also 
stands  for  good  will.  It  establishes  a 
feeling  that  men  have  a  right — that 
the  workmen  have  a  right — in  the  values 
that  they  create;  that  a  man  working 
ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  build  up 
a  trademark  or  good  name  for  a  busi- 
ness, has  contributed  something  more 
than  he  has  been  paid  for  weekly;  and 
that  he  is  going  to  get  his  chance  in  it 
when  the  time  comes." 

Mr.  Webster:  "That  is   fundamental- 
ly right." 

Mr.  Filene :    "Thank  you. 
"Connected  with  the  business,   and   I 
think  as  the  result  of  the  greater  free- 


dom that  has  come  from  the  arbitration 
and  the  doing  away  with  spending  so 
much  time  on  disputes  and  difficulties, 
there  have  grown  up  in  the  business  va- 
rious clubs,  libraries,  free  talks,  lunch 
rooms,  and  what  is  generally  called  wel- 
fare work.  In  this,  however,  while  we 
are  members  of  the  co-operative  asso- 
ciation, which  includes  every  employe, 
we  have  but  one  vote,  and  that  is  why 
we  say  that  we  do  nothing  for  our  peo- 
ple. We  try  to  help  them  to  do  for 
themselves.  So  no  question  of  gratitude 
ever  comes  in  to  make  a  difficulty  when 
the  question  of  wages  and  other  matters 
that  naturally  do  and  ought  to  come  up 
between  employer  and  employe  arise. 

"We  try,  furthermore,  in  whatever 
loan  or  banking  scheme  the  employes 
go  into,  to  have  these  schemes,  as  far  as 
we  can  influence  them,  such  that  they 
will  not  hold  a  man  to  his  job  if  he 
wants  to  leave  it.  We  believe  that  a  man 
wdio  wants  to  leave  a  job  ought  not  to 
be  kept  there  bv  anv  insurance  or  other 
scheme,  because  this  would  be  bad  for 
him  and  bad  for  the  business.  The  types 
of  insurance  or  help  for  an  employe 
should  be  such  that  he  can  carry  the 
results  of  them  with  him  if  he  desires 
to  change  diis  employment,  and  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  it  is  better  to  cut 
them  out  entirely  than  to  make  them  on 
a  basis  that  will  hold  a  man  down  to  a 
certain  job  and  deprive  him  of  his  free- 
dom to  change  when  the  time  comes 
that  he  ought  to  change.  It  is  as  bad 
for  the  business  as  it  is  for  him.  Fur- 
thermore, if  a  man  has  got  to  put  up 
with  bad  conditions  because  he  can't 
leave  a  job,  the  bad  conditions  them- 
selves won't  be  altered  as  they  would  be 
if  the  business  were  forced  to  replace  a 
good  man  by  wrong  conditions. 

"Our  experience  with  our  employes 
has  been  such  that  we  like  them  to  make 
the  rules  of  the  business.  They  can  either 
make  or  change  any  rule  of  the  business, 
and  our  rules  are  as  conservative  as  any 
rules  in  the  country  that  I  know  of.  The 
difiference  is  simply  this,  that  if  our  em- 
ployes break  rules,  we  have  the  advan- 
tage of  saying  to  them,  'Well,  if  you 
don't  think  this  rule  is  right,  and  you 
can  get  a  majority  of  your  fellow  em- 
ployes to  agree  with  you,  it  can  be 
changed.  As  long,  however,  as  a  ma- 
jority of  you  believe  it  is  right  you  ought 
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to  live  up  to  it,'  and  it  is  a  good  argu- 
ment." 

Mr.  Webster :  "About  how  many  em- 
ployes have  you?" 

MR.  Filene :  "We  have  from  about 
seven  to  about  nine  hundred.  Some  over 
one  hundred,  I  think,  have  basic  stock 
now.  We  are  distributing  the  stock,  sell- 
ing it  at  such  a  price  that  the  profits  of 
the  business  are  paying  for  it  in  three 
years.  About  one  hundred  have  what 
we  call  the  higher  type  of  arbitration, 
and  others  have  a  general  type,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  we  are  willing  to  take 
every  type  of  arbitration  for  any  of  the 
men." 

Mr,  Filene  tlien  spoke  as  follows  of 

BOSTON'S     SLIDING-SCALE     GAS 
FRANCHISE. 

""Some  of  the  leisure  time  my  brother 
and  I  have  gained  from  this  method  of 
managing  the  business  we  have  put  into 
city  work,  even  as  you  members  here 
are  doing  it.  One  of  the  ways  in  which 
I  have  been  interested  lin  that  work  has 
been  in  the  Public  Franchise  League  of 
Boston.  Our  gas  situation  had  become 
rather  complicated.  Mr.  Addicks  of 
New  Jersey  had  been  over  to  Boston, 
and  had  left  his  trail.  We  had  numerous 
companies,  great  duplication  of  mains 
and  pipes  and^ — well,  such  a  situation 
that  the  legislature  canceled  a  million 
of  indebtedness  by  one  vote,  and  there 
was  no  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  on 
that.  Finally,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
consolidate  the  companies,  and  in  the  bill 
that  came  before  the  legislature  for  this 
consolidation  was  an  opportunity  to  reg- 
ulate this  question. 

"While  we  were  interested  in  the  price, 
and  in  the  quality  of  the  service,  we  were 
more  interested  in  taking  the  public  ser- 
vice company  out  of  politics.  That  was 
a  big;  iob.  but  it  seemed  to  us  that  as 
long  as  a  public  service  company  was  in 
politics  we  should  have  to  keep  on  work- 
ing, and  we  were  lazy.  We  had  been 
working  a  good  many  years,  and  we 
were  trying  to  see  if  there  was  not  some 
fundamental  cure,  some  cure  not  for  the 
surface  sores  but  for  the  blood  disease 
that  was  there. 

"The  bill  passed  to  allow  the  consol- 
idation said  that  the  capitalization  should 
be  determined  on  the  actual  assets,  with- 
out any  account  of  the  franchise  rights 
or  the  profits  that  mflght  be  made  out  of 


the  fact  that  the  gas  company  had  the 
monopoly  of  the  streets.  There  was  a 
claim  made  by  the  gas  companies  that 
there  was  practically  twenty-four  mil- 
lion dollars  of  capitalization  there.  The 
original  stock  had  been  nine  millions, 
and  there  was  a  fixed  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  about  four  millions  plus,  and  one 
million  plus  of  floating  indebtedness. 
The  total  was  $15,124,000.  The  com- 
panies, however,  claimed  that  they  had 
paid  $24,000,000  for  it,  and  that  there 
was  practically  $20,000,000  of  actual 
value  there.  The  opposition — represented 
by  the  "American"  in  Boston,  which 
has  as  large  a  circulation  there  as  here — 
was  trying  for  municipal  ownership,  and 
they  claimed  that  the  capitalization 
should  not  be  over  the  original  nine  mil- 
lions, leaving  the  bonded  indebtedness 
and  the  floating  indebtedness  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

"Our  Public  Franchise  League  has 
always  felt  that  governmental  justice  is 
fundamental,  and  that  fundamental  to 
the  governmental  justice  is  justice  to  in- 
vested capital — that  no  state  or  town  or 
nation  can  flourish  if  there  is  not  a  be- 
lief among  its  people  that  their  invest- 
ments will  be  honestly  and  fairly  treated 
and  that  popular  indignation,  even  for 
wrongs  done,  will  not  lead  to  injustice 
as  a  revenge  or  to  any  other  type  of 
revengeful  measure.  Finally,  with  the 
help  of  the  president  of  the  gas  com- 
pany, an  able,  conscientious  man,  Mr. 
Tames  Richards,  the  capitalization  was 
fixed  at  $15,124,000. 

"It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  what 
happened  in  the  final  days  of  the  fight 
for_  this  bill.  It  was  July  30th.  The 
legislature  ought  long  since  to  have  ad- 
journed. All  its  other  work  had  been 
accomplished  and  it  was  waiting  for  a 
committee  of  three  men  of  the  Fran- 
chise League  and  the  president  of  the 
gas  company  to  agree  upon  a  bill.  We 
finally  came  to  an  agreement  on  the 
compromise  bill  which  was  to  go  through 
the  legislature.  The  agreement  was  dif- 
ficult to  make,  as  might  naturally  be 
supposed.  We  felt  on  our  side  that  we 
had  greater  responsibility  than  though 
we  were  protecting  our  own  investments, 
and  the  men  on  the  other  side  felt  that 
there  was  an  important  principle  at  stake 
and  that  they  ought  to  fight  as  hard  as 
they  could.  On  Sunday  the  newspapers 
all  over  our  state  received  a  letter  with 
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an  enclosure  styled  'news  matter/  and 
saying,  'Please  publish  this  on  your  first 
page,  with  no  sign  of  advertisement,  and 
send  us  your  bill  for  it  at  your  lowest 
cash  rates.'  This  'news  matter'  was  a 
false  statement  about  the  compromise 
reached  and  a  false  statement  of  the  gen- 
eral conditions  around  this  question 
which  the  legislature  was  to  enact. 

"Fortunately  this  letter  and  news  mat- 
ter was  sent  to  the  Springfield  Repuu- 
lican  and  the  editor  published  it  on  the 
editorial  page,  together  with  the  letter 
which  accompanied  it,  showing  that  it 
was  an  advertisement  to  be  paid  for  at 
their  'lowest  cash  rates.'  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain Bowles  never  charged  them  a  cent 
for  that  advertisement.  It  decided  the 
question.  Richards  knew  nothing  of  it. 
He  assured  us  he  didn't,  and  we  are 
naive  enough  in  Boston  to  believe  cer- 
tain things.  I  would  stake  all  I  value 
in  life  that  he  did  not  know  anything 
about  it.  He  promised  us  if  anything  of 
that  kind  came  up  again  he  would  get 
out  of  the  company  if  he  found  it  out. 
It  ended,  however,  the  controversy,  the 
compromise  was  agreed  upon  and  the 
capitalization  was  fixed.  We  came  then 
to  the  question  of  fixing  the  price  and 
the  quality  of  gas. 

"Now  there  had  been  a  continuous 
fight  on  those  subjects  in  Boston,  and 
I  dare  say  you  have  it  here  in  Chicago 
over  the  gas  and  electric  light.  Other 
cities  liave  it,  and  we  wanted,  if  possible 
to  find  out  some  plan  that  would  iden- 
tify the  interests  of  the  public  and  the 
gas  company.  I  had  heard  at  that  time 
something  about  the  sliding  scale  in 
England.  I  went  abroad  to  study  it  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  very  cor- 
dial reception  and  a  great  deal  of  help 
from  the  man  who  was  the  originator  of 
the  sliding  scale  and  from  the  gas  men 
and  men  who  were  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject there.  I  came  back  convinced  that 
with  some  modifications  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  us.  A  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  go  abroad  and  study  the  thing 
in  England,  a  majority  of  them  reported 
favorably  on  it,  and  finally  the  Boston 
sliding  scale  for  gas  was  enacted  in  a  law 
by  an  agreement  made  between  the  Pub- 
lic Franchise  League  and  the  gas  com- 
pany. 

"The  sliding  scale,  boiled  down,  is 
this :  It  says  that  90  cents  shall  be  the 
standard  price  for  gas.     That  was  the 


price  at  which  the  company  was  then 
selling  it.  The  price  had  been  $1.00,  but 
during  the  preceding  year  it  had  been 
reduced  to  90  cents.  If  the  company  sold 
gas  to  the  public  at  the  standard  price  of 
90  cents,  it  might  pay  to  its  stockholders 
7  per  cent  dividends,  which  was  1  per 
cent  less  than  they  had  been  paying.  If 
the  company  reduced  its  price  to  the 
public,  it  might  increase  its  dividends  to 
its  stockholders.  If  it  sold  the  gas  at  5 
cents  less,  or  85  cents  instead  of  90 
cents,  it  might  pay  its  stockholders  8 
per  cent  instead  of  7  per  cent  dividends. 
It  it  sold  it  for  80  cents  it  might  pay 
9  per  cent  to  its  stockholders. 

"Now,  you  ask  naturally,  'How  are 
you  going  to  reduce  the  price  and  in- 
crease the  dividends?'  The  gas  people 
assured  us  that  in  their  opinion  it  was 
unfair  to  them  to  begin  at  90  cents.  Yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  within  two  months 
after  the  bill  was  passed  the  gas  com- 
pany voluntarily  reduced  its  price  from 
90  cents  to  85  cents,  thereby  earning 
the  right  to  increase  its  dividends  to  8 
per  cent.  Now,  lest  you  think  that  was 
a  fluke,  that  somehow  we  had  hypnotized 
these  financiers — and  they  are  the  best 
financiers  that  I  have  ever  seen — three 
or  four  months  later  I  had  a  letter  from 
my  secretary  saying  that  they  had  again 
voluntarily  reduced  the  price  from  85 
cents  to  80  cents,  thereby  gaining  the 
right  to  increase  their  dividend  to  9  per 
cent. 

"As  to  getting  the  coal  and  supplies 
Boston  is  situated  less  favorably  than 
New  York.  Conservatively  stated  the 
price  of  gas  ought  to  be  at  least  5  cents 
higher  per  thousand  feet  in  Boston  than 
in  New  York.  When  the  New  York 
legislature  reduced  the  price  of  gas  to 
80  cents,  the  gas  company  went  to  the 
supreme  court  to  have  that  law  declared 
unconstitutional  because  it  was  confisca- 
tory of  their  property  to  sell  gas  at  80 
cents  in  New  York.  When  you  compare 
that  with  this  voluntary  selling  of  gas 
for  80  cents  in  Boston  you  will  see  that 
it  means  something — that  there  is  some 
strength  in  the  sliding  scale. 

"This  law  was  passed  July  1,  I  think. 
1905.  The  saving  to  the  consumers  over 
the  previous  price  of  $1.00  for  gas  was 
$265,000  the  first  year.  The  second  year 
it  was  about  $465,000.  During  the  six 
months  ending  luly  1,  1907,  it  was  at 
the  rate  of  $800^000. 
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"What  happened  to  the  stock.  Imme- 
diately after  the  passage  of  this  law  the 
stock  went  np  from  44^/1'  to  50.  It  did 
not  go  down,  but  kept  rising.  This  is 
the  $25,000,000  of  common  stock.  It 
has  gone  up  from  44 J^  to  57^2.  In  my 
last  report  for — sometime  in  September 
— this  stock  was  at  52,  in  spite  of  the 
much  greater  fall  of  the  securities  that 
we  thought  were  much  stronger  than 
gas  securities.  That  shows  an  increase 
of  value  to  the  holders  of  that  stock  of 
— conservatively  stated,  there  are  8 
points — two  million  dollars,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  tendency  of  stock  has  been 
downward  and  the  New  York  gas  stock, 
with  an  injunction  against  the  80-cent 
limitation,  has  fallen — I  have  not  the 
exact  figures — from  $200,  I  think,  to 
somewhere  about  $100  in  that  same  time. 

"Now,  for  the  biggest  thing  of  all. 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  this 
sliding  scale  is  good  for  the  consumer. 
It  is  good  for  the  company.  The  testi- 
mony of  bankers  and  gas  officials  them- 
selves establishes  this.  The  good  will 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  opposition 
towards  the  gas  company  shows  that  the 
general  public  fully  approves  of  it.  But 
best  of  all,  the  company  has  gone  out 
of  politics.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  in  politics  any  more.  It  can 
get  what  it  wants  because  it  has  got 
the  public  behind  it. 

"Soon  after  this  agreement  was  made 
it  made  an  agreement  with  its  employes 
to  give  them  the  same  percentage  on 
their  wages  that  the  capital  got  on  its 
investment.  If  a  man  gets  $1,000  and 
the  dividend  on  the  stock  is  8  per  cent 
he  gets  $80.00  on  this  one  thousand  a 
year.  They  look  upon  the  amount  of 
labor  a  man  puts  into  that  business  as 
his  investment  in  the  business  and  they 
give  him  the  same  dividends  thai  the 
capital  gets.  That  creates  good  will 
among  the  employes  and  increases  the 
good  will  of  the  public  besiides. 

"I  was  saying  the  company  has  gone 
out  of  politics.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
in  politics  any  more.  In  former  times 
in  this  controversy  and  more  especially 
on  the  traction  question,  we  found  at 
times  that  both  branches  of  our  legisla- 
ture were — how  shall  I  put  it  ?  One  hates 
to  say  anything  against  his  own  legisla- 
ture— well,  say,  susceptible.  The  cost  of 
the  lobby  kept  by  the  public  service  com- 
panies  must   have  been   enormous   and 


took  a  lot  of  time,  because  there  was  not 
a  thing  that  the  gas  or  any  other  com- 
pany wanted  that  the  public  was  not 
against.  Now  the  public  are  for  the  gas 
company  and  against  the  other  com- 
panies who  have  not  toed  the  mark  yet. 

"For  instance  the  company  was  pay- 
ing 40  cents  for  transfer  switching 
charges  on  its  coal  for  a  switch  of  150 
yards,  which  they  could  have  done  them- 
selves for  nothing  with  their  switch  en- 
gines  if  they  had  had  the  right  to  cross  the 
Boston  &  Maine  railroad.  But  we  had 
a  law  that  you  could  not  cross  that  rail- 
road in  that  way  to  avoid  that  type  of 
charge.  After  this  sliding  scale  agree- 
ment was  made  and  the  good  will  of  the 
public  assured  the  gas  company  went  be- 
fore the  legislature  and  before  the  public 
and  simply  explained  to  them  that  the 
price  of  coal  and  the  price  of  gas  would 
be  just  so  much  higher  for  having  to 
pay  40  cents  for  switching  150  yards, 
which  they  could  do  for  nothing  prac- 
tically— and  of  course  that  went  out. 
There  was  not  a  legislator  who  dared  to 
vote  against  that  hill.  It  went  through. 
They  could  not  have  done  that  the  pre- 
ceding year  to  save  themselves.  The 
situation  had  changed  and  they  were  out 
of  politics. 

"The  electric  light  company  in  Boston 
is  just  being  investigated  by  the  Electric 
and  Gas  Commission.  I  have  been  away 
for  nearly  a  year  and  am  not  familiar 
with  what  has  been  done.  But  the  rea- 
son I  am  taking  up  your  time  with  an 
explanation  of  this  sliding  scale  on  gas 
is  that  it  seems  to  me  this  is  the  way  to 
arrange  any  controversy  with  any  public 
service  company.  The  details  of  how 
the  charges  shall  be  made,  how  the  con- 
solidation shall  be  made,  what  capitaliza- 
tion shall  stand,  etc.,  can  better  be  made 
after  this  method  of  charges  has  been 
enacted  than  before,  because  then  the 
company  itself  has  but  one  thing  at  stake 
and  that  is  to  get  and  produce  electric 
light  or  gas  as  cheaply  as  possible  so 
that  it  may  increase  its  dividends  as 
much  as  possible.  The  cheaper  it  pro- 
duces electric  light  the  more  dividends 
it  will  be  allowed  to  pav.  If  you  had  a 
sliding  scale  agreement  with  the  electric 
light  people,  you  might  well  take  their 
data  almost  in  toto  of  how  the  consolida- 
tion should  be  made  and  how  you  should 
control  them.  That  may  seem  a  rather 
daring    statement    to    be    made    at    this 
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stage,  but  it  strikes  me  that  fundamen- 
tally this  sliding  scale,  which  I  have  out- 
lined so  fragmentorily.  is  the  first  meas- 
ure that  in  any  way  really  works  out 
so  as  to  make  the  interests  of  the  public 
service  company  and  the  consumer  the 
same.  The  lower  the  price  the  higher 
the  dividend." 

Mr.  C.  L.  Clapp:  "I  w^onder  if  the 
speaker  will  outline  briefly  his  plan  of 
profit  sharing." 

Mr.  Filene:  "The  idea  of  profit  shar- 
ing is  as  nearly  as  possible  to  give  each 
man  or  woman  a  share  of  the  profits 
that  he  or  she  actually  makes.  So  that 
.very  department,  of  which  there  are 
forty  or  more,  has  its  own  hundred 
shares  of  stock.  These  are  stock  cer- 
tificates which  go  to  the  positions,  and 
which  a  man  must  leave  when  he  leaves 
the  business.  Of  that  hundred  shares 
for  each  department,  fifty  go  to  the  men 
who  are  buying  and  the  assistant  buyer 
and  the  floor  manager,  the  men  who  have 
definite  control  of  that  section.  About 
50  of  the  shares  are- then  put  into  a  gen- 
eral pool  and  distributed.  Of  this  general 
pool  of  40  times  50,  or  2,000  shares,  200 
shares  are  distributed  to  men  and  women 
who  have  no  special  department  but  who 
are  in  the  packing  room.  The  head 
sweeper,  and  any  man  who  has  one  man 
under  him  has  a  share  of  the  profit.  As 
soon  as  a  man  grows  so  that  he  has  one 
man  or  more  under  him,  he  gets  a  share 
of  the  profits.  This  profit  sharing  as 
you  see  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fun- 
damental stock  of  the  business.  It  is 
a  division  of  the  profit  assigned  to  each 
position.  Wherever  a  man  has  one  or 
more  people  under  him  he  gets  a  share 
of  the  profit  he  makes.  Of  course  it  is 
not  possible  in  more  than  half  the  cases 
to  give  a  man  directly  a  part  of  the  profit 
that  he  ^,  jut  wherever  possible 

we  tr ,        arrange  it  in  that  way." 


Mr.  Clapp:  "The  profits  are  in  no 
sense  part  of  the  \v^ages  then?" 

Mr.  Filene:     "In  no  way." 

Mr.  Iliner:  "In  case  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  stockholder  should  offer  a  large 
quantity  of  stock,  is  it  certain  that  the 
employes  would  be  able  to  absorb  it?  I 
understand  the  sale  is  limited  to  em- 
ployes. Suppose  they  should  not  take 
it?" 

Mr.  Filene:  "Oh,  no.  The  limitation 
is  only  for  the  first  offering  to  employes. 
The  bill  is  carefully  drawn  up  so  as  to 
protect  the  stock,  and  there  is  this  draw- 
back on  the  stock  that  eventually,  at  a 
proper  price,  whoever  buys  it  must  sell 
it  back.  If  the  employes  do  not  take  it,  it 
can  be  sold  outside,  but  eventually  it 
must  come  back  at  the  proper  valuation 
to  the  business  and  somebody  working 
in  it.  The  regulations  concerning  the 
stock  are  drawn  up  carefully  by  business 
lawyers  so  as  to  keep  the  value  of  this 
stock  right.  It  is  not  intended  to  make 
the  stock  of  less  value,  because  that 
would  depreciate  all  that  we  have  and 
all  that  the  otiher  people  have.  Anyone 
can  have  the  details  of  the  profit  sharing 
or  how  the  stock  certificates  are  drawn 
by  sending  for  them." 

Mr.  H'iner:  "Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  system  that  was  adopted  by 
the  Bon  Marche  in  Paris?" 

Mr.  Filene :  "The  plan  of  the  Bon 
Marche  was  excellent  in  the  beginning 
but  it  has  worked  out  that  it  is  a  close 
corporation  and  the  stock  is  held  by  a 
few  people.  It  is  not  co-operative  in 
a  broad  sense  of  the  word.  I  don't  want 
you  to  understand  that  I  am  minimizing 
the  mighty  beneficial  work  that  the  Bon 
Marche  is  doing,  but  as  far  as  its  found- 
ers intended  to  found  a  co-operative 
business  thev  have  failed." 
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INDIA'S  POLITICAL  UNREST 

One  of  the  results  of  the  recent  ascendency  of  Japan  has  been  the 
kindling  of  a  spirit  of  independence  and  a  desire  for  freedom  and 
progress  among  many  sections  of  the  vast  population  of  India. 

Next  Saturday,  December  7th,  Mr.  S.  C.  Kanaga  Rutnam,  a  Hin- 
doo who  was  educated  at  Princeton,  and  is  now  President  of  the 
Central  College  of  Colombo,  Ceylon,  will  speak  before  the  City  Club 
at  luncheon  on  "The  Political  Awakening  in  India." 

Luncheon'at  12:30  P.  M.     Speaking  at  1:15  P.  M.  precisely. 


THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

The  dining-room  was  crowded  to  the      Reserve    73,925 

doors    for    the    discussion   on    Saturday,  

November  30th,  of  "The  Financial  Situ-  Total    $414,925 

ation."     The  two  speakers  were  Prof.  J. 

Laurence  Laughhn,  head  of  the  depart-  "Obviously,  a  financial  crisis  is  a  crisis 
ment  of  Political  Economy  of  the  Uni-  that  has  to  do  with  banks ;  and  once  you 
versity  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  George  E.  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  situation  as 
Roberts,  formerly  director  of  the  United  it  afifects  the  banks,  you  get  then  the 
States  Mint  and  now  president  of  the  po^^t  of  view  which  allows  you  to  see 
Commercial  National  Bank.  how  the  situation  afifects  the  great  pub- 
President  Elthig  occupied  the  chair  l'^"  I  may  premise,  also-what  you  all 
,.,,  1  r-  *.  -n  ^  T  11-  1  know — that  a  large  part  of  the  business 
and  introduced  first  Prof.  Laughhn,  who  ,  ^,  .             ^      •     j               i  i     v      ^  i 

,           r  11         .                        &  Qf  ^|-,jg  country  is  done,  and  legitimately 

spoKe  as  lOiiows  *  i                 i               ,          *,  i      iv/r        r 

^  done,  on    borrowed    capital.     Manufac- 

Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin  turers,  business  men,  in  legitimate  trade 

j<T        j^        ^^i4.T         ^4.  borrow  on  sales  of  goods ;  and  to  antici- 

In  order  to  get  at  what  I  want  to  pre-  payments  for  these  goods  sold.     It 

sent  m  the  quickest  manner,  i  have  pre-  v      ,  ^. -'                  i.\    ^.  i.\      tt  -4-  j   c  4. 

,   ,^  ■     7     y      J.  ^          ^     r       4.-1  IS  obvious,  also,  that  the    United  States 

pared   this   bank   statement   of   a  typical  ,        never  at  anv  one  time   had   all   the 

,-,11                          i*        11          J.1            J                      r  Ilclb     llv_Vcl      d.L     dlly      UIlC      LIIIIC     lldCi     all     LXIC 

national   bank,-practical  y    the    type    of  .^^^  ^^^^^  .^  J^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  .^  ^j^^  ^^_ 

an  ordinary  country  bank^  ploitation  of  its  great  resources.    You  all 

Liabilities.  know  as  well  as   I  that  in  the  past  we 

Capital    $100,000  have    frequently   borrowed   capital   from 

Surplus    30,000  foreign  countries ;  and  that  we  still  count 

Undivided  profits   3,150  upon   borrowing    capital     from    foreign 

Deposits    187,850  countries.  I  should  like  to  premise,  also — 

-'^otes    . J3,J-o  what  you  all  know — that  during  the  last 

twelve  or  eighteen  months  the  rates  of 

^  otal    $414,  J^5  interest  upon    borrowed    capital    at  the 

— Resources.^ — ,  banks,   both   in   the   east   and   west,   has 

Loans    $217,000  been  very  high.     Many  times  we  have 

Bonds  and  stocks 105,000  had  it  put  to  us  in  the  last  twelve  months 

Real    estate    15,000  that  the  high  rates  of  interest  charged 

Other  assets    4,000  at  the  banks,  or  in  the    money    market, 
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were  due  to  some  fault  in  our  currency. 
Before  I  get  through  I  shall  try  to  prove 
that  the  difficulty  is  not  in  our  currency. 

"Likewise,  I  should  like  to  lay  down 
another  fundamental  proposition:  (You 
will  understand  that  I  am  stating  these 
things  very  quickly  and  generally  with- 
out much  chance  to  modify  the  gener- 
ality of  the  statements.)  It  ought  to  be 
clearly  understood  that  what  the  bank 
loans  is  not  money.  Now  that  seems  a 
heterodox  and  im])ossible  statement.  It 
is,  however,  literally  true.  A  bank  loans 
capital.  The  rate  of  interest  is  paid  not 
for  money,  even  though  the  language  of 
the  street  deceives  you.  When  we  talk 
about  the  'money  market.'  or  the  rate 
for  'money,'  we  speak  of  the  rate  for 
borrowed  capital.  Therefore,  when  you 
talk  about  the  rate  of  interest  going  up 
it  does  not  indicate  that  money  is  scarce. 
It  indicates  that  loanable  capital  is 
scarce;  and  it  is  perfectly  evident,  I 
think,  to  any  man  of  discrimination  who 
has  observed  affairs  in  the  last  twelve 
or  eighteen  months  that  the  country, 
with  its  splendid  resources,  its  wonderful 
prosperity,  a  prosperity  never  equaled  in 
all  our  History — based,  too,  upon  the  de- 
veloping  of  our  vast  resources — has  been 
pressing  upon  the  margin  of  our  capital 
beyond  our  means  to  supply  that  capi- 
tal. Let  us  get  that  proposition  clearly 
in  our  minds. 

"Now  then,  keeping  these  general 
ideas  in  view,  let  me  next  revert  very 
briefly  to  the  situation  in  the  banks.  I 
will  take  a  typical  bank  statement  to 
show  the  relations  of  the  banks  to  the 
public,  and  to  explain  to  you  that  the 
fundamental  difficulty  of  the  present  day 
is  not  connected  with  the  issue  of  the 
notes  by  a  bank,  but  that  it  is  connected 
with  the  ability  of  the  bank  to  lend.  If 
any  of  you  went  to  a  bank  and  obtained 
a  loan  upon  the  proper  security,  whether 
two-  or  three-name  paper,  or  upon  a 
note  secured  by  collateral,  you  would 
find  that  a  bank  does  a  very  simple  bus- 
iness. A  bank  account  is  after  all  the 
simplest  accounting  problem  we  have. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  complex  in 
it.  Imagine,  if  you  please,  the  bank  in 
the  position  of  a  cloak  room  at  the 
opera.  When  you  deposit  a  garment 
you  receive  a  check  for  it.  At  the  close 
of  the  performance  you,  and  every  one 
else  having  a   check,  will  present  it   at 


the  cloak  room  and  get  for  it  what  you 
put  in.  Think  of  the  bank  as  a  persona, 
or  vault  into  which  certain  things  are 
put,  and  that  you  hold  that  vault,  that 
bank,  responsible  or  liable  for  whatever 
was  put  in.  Any  time  in  its  operations, 
if  you  wish  to  examine  it  you  open  that 
vault  and  you  see  what  the  bank  has 
done  with  the  things  you  gave  to  it ;  you 
ask,  what  are  the  resources  in  the  bank? 
Therefore,  on  the  one  side  of  the  bank 
account  you  find  the  actual  statement  of 
what  they  have  in  their  possession,  and 
likewise  on  the  other  side  of  the  account 
you  have  the  persons  who  are  credited 
with  claims  upon  the  bank. 

"We  all  realize  that  a  bank  is  not  an 
institution  devoted  to  philanthropy.  VVe 
understand  that  a  bank  is  in  the  banking 
business  to  make  a  profit ;  and  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  the  bank  is  making 
these  profits  in  the  same  way  that  any 
other  business  man  is  making  profits. 
The  bank  buys  something  and  sells 
something;  and  it  is  as  simple  a  case  as 
that  of  the  man  who  buys  and  sells 
grain.  The  bank  buys  the  right  to  re- 
ceive a  certain  sum  of  money  in  the  fu- 
ture, thirty,  sixty  or  ninety  days,  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  waits  until  that  day  for 
the  payment ;  while  it  gives  to  the  bor- 
rower a  right  to  draw  on  demand  in  law- 
ful and  current  money.  Thus  two  rights 
are  exchanged.  The  profit  of  the  bank 
is  in  the  difiference  between  the  sum 
which  it  grants  on  demand  to  the  bor- 
rower and  the  sum  that  it  will  receive  in 
the  future,  thirty,  sixty  or  ninety  days 
hence.  The  discount,  then,  is  the  profit 
of  the  bank.  That  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  bank  makes  its  profit. 

"Now,  then,  if  you  go  to  your  bank 
and  obtain  a  loan,  say  of  $10,000,  the 
bank  receives  and  puts  into  its  resources 
the  right  to  receive  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  say  $10,000.  in  the  future.  That 
is  an  addition  to  its  resources.  There- 
fore, that  is  added  to  the  assets.  That 
item  of  $217,000  (in  the  above  bank 
statement)  would  be  increased  by  $10,- 
000.  In  the  other  column,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  account,  and  balancing 
it,  as  an  instant  result  of  the  loan,  the 
bank  credits  you  with  a  deposit  fund;  or 
it  may  create  an  equivalent  demand  lia- 
bility in  a  cashier's  check,  if  the  bor- 
rower has  no  account  in  that  bank.  The 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  loan  is  the 
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creation  of  a  deposit,  or  a  demand  lia- 
bility. Therefore,  there  would  appear 
on  the  deposit  item  a  sum  of  say  $9,890 
— whatever  the  discount  would  be — and 
the  other  $10  goes  to  undivided  profits. 
So  that  you  have  an  entry  of  $10,000  on 
one  side  and  $10,000  on  the  other,  and 
the  account  still  balances.  Now,  the  point  I 
want  to  make  in  connection  with  that 
actual  transaction  is  this :  We  are  bor- 
rowing capital  for  legitimate  business. 
We  borrow  from  the  banks  as  the  agents 
for  distributing  and  loaning  capital.  A 
loan  is  followed  by  a  deposit  account. 
Hence,  the  close  dependence  of  the  two 
important  items  in  a  bank  account,  the 
loan  item  and  the  deposit  item,  are  thus 
explained.  They  are  intimately  asso- 
ciated. , 

'Tn  Great  Britain,  where  they  have 
the  same  general  system  of  doing  busi- 
ness as  here,  there  is  a  very  close  and 
rough  correspondence  between  the  item 
of  loans — which  in  the  Bank  of  England 
account  is  called  'other  securities' — and 
of  deposits.  In  the  United  States,  where 
we  have  very  much,  the  same  system  of 
paying  by  use  of  checks  and  deposits, 
there  is  the  same  correspondence.  If 
we  study  the  chief  items  of  resources 
and  liabilities  of  the  national  banks  from 
1865  down  to  about  1900,  we  will  find 
that  the  aggregate  loans  and  aggregate 
deposits  keep  close  together,  especially 
in  recent  years.  While  these  two  items 
rise  and  move  together,  the  item  of  ag- 
gregate note  issues  shows  comparatively 
little  response  to  the  great  increase  of 
business  done  by  the  banks.*  Or,  in  other 
words,  to  make  this  point  very  quickly 
and  briefly,  the  increased  exchange 
transactions  of  the  country,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  borne  by  the  national 
banks,  have  been  performed  by  deposits 
and  checks  drawn  upon  deposits ;  or,  if 
I  may  express  it  briefly,  by  the  deposit 
currency,  and  not  by  the  bank's  own 
notes.  This  is  a  fact,  not  a  theory.  In 
other  words,  only  in  so  far  as  the  banks, 
through  loans  and  deposits,  have  created 
a  medium  of  exchange  for  the  business 
of  this  country,  have  we  been  able  to  ex- 
pand and  do  an  increasing  trade. 

"Next,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
reserves,  the  third  of  the  important  items 
in  a  bank.  Mark  you,  whenever  a  loan  is 
given,  the  bank  makes  itself  responsible 

*See  graphic  chart  in  Laughlin's  'Industrial  America; 
Berlin  Lectures  of  1906.' 


to  the  borrower  to  give  him  on  demand 
lawful  money.  That  is  a  demand  obli- 
gation. When  a  bank  is  not  able  to  meet 
that  demand  obligation  it  has  suspended 
payment.  Reserves  in  this  country  are 
not  regulated,  as  they  are  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  in  other  countries,  practi- 
cally by  the  rate  of  interest.  Under  our 
national  banking  law,  as  you  all  know, 
there  are  certain  specified  and  legal  re- 
serves required.  In  the  country  banks, 
of  the  15  per  cent.,  9  per  cent,  can  be  de- 
posited in  a  reserve  city.  Of  the  25  per 
cent,  reserve  .required  of  a  reserve  city 
bank,  one-half,  or  12%  per  cent.,  can  be 
deposited  in  a  central  reserve  city. 
Moreover,  as  you  all  know,  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  country  banks  to  deposit 
their  reserves,  and  get  some  slight  rate 
of  interest  in  the  city  banks,  especially  in 
New  York.  What  I  want  to  show,  then, 
by  the  typical  bank  account,  is  that  the 
fundamental  items  are  those  of  loans,  of 
deposits,  and  the  proportion  of  reserves 
to  deposits. 

"With  that  preliminary,  which  I  have 
stated  very  briefly  and  very  roughly,  of 
course,  in  this  short  time,  I  would  next 
like  to  explain  what  happens  in  a  time 
like  this,  in  a  financial  crisis.  What  the 
business  man  wants  is  the  ability  to  meet 
his  engagements.  If  he  has  had  to  pur- 
chase materials,  and  was  given  a  dis- 
count on  goods  sold,  he  expects  in  the 
normal  course  of  business  that  sales  will 
be  paid  for  by  the  buyers.  In  such  dis- 
counts he  can  present  the  bills  of  lading 
as  evidence  of  sales  of  goods ;  and  in 
normal  times  he  will  have  the  means  to 
meet  that  obligation,  just  as  soon  as  the 
collections  are  made.  That  is  an  obvious 
process,  which  I  need  not  explain  to  this 
body  of  business  men.  But  suppose 
something  happens  to  check  the  course 
of  trade.  Men  are  not  able  to  collect ;  pay- 
ments are  slow.  If  it  is  impossible  for 
borrowers  to  collect,  how  are  they  going 
to  meet  their  obligations,  their  loans? 
Suppose,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  peo- 
ple having  a  demand  obligation  in  the 
form  of  a  deposit,  or  of  a  note,  should 
be  seized  with  an  unreasoning  panic,  and 
should  make  a  run  upon  the  bank,  and 
try  to  draw  out  the  actual  cash  in  the  re- 
serves. What  happens?  Every  dollar 
drawn  out  from  the  reserve  limits  the 
ability  of  the  bank  to  loan  four  times 
that  amount.  The  banks  are  obliged,  on 
the  ground  of  self-preservation,  not  for 
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themselves  merely,  but  for  the  business 
men  who  are  dependent  upon  them,  to 
do  'everything  they  can  to  prevent  their 
reserves  from  running-  down.  Why? 
Because  the  proportion  of  reserves  to 
their  liability  is  the  fundamental  thing 
that  affects  their  ability  to  loan.  And  if 
they  can  retain  their  ability  to  lend,  they 
are  saving  their  l)usiness  constituency 
from  bankruptcw 

"Now,  then,  two  sets  of  forces  operate 
on  this  sitviation :  Those  affecting  the 
loan  items,  and  those  affecting  the  re- 
serve item.  In  this  country,  in  the  course 
of  their  own  business,  men  have  been 
borrowing,  legitimately,  on  discounts 
based  on  goods  sold,  with  bills  of  lading, 
or  with  notes  supported  by  collateral. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  suppose  that  any 
person,  or  sets  of  persons,  for  political 
or  other  reasons,  should  choose  to  make 
a  systematic  attack  upon  the  general 
character  of  securities  in  this  country. 
Suppose  those  influences  should  affect 
the  value  of  securities,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  Europe.  Suppose  that 
people  in  Europe  get  anxious  and  dis- 
trustful of  our  securities,  and  send  them 
home,  so  that  we  have  got  to  take  them. 
Suppose  that  those  securities,  then,  are 
rushed  upon  the  market.  As  they  go 
down  in  value,  the  collateral  behind 
these  loans  diminishes.  How  about  the 
business  man  who  has  been  borrowing, 
and  getting  means  for  his  business,  on 
the  deposit  of  these  various  forms  of  col- 
lateral ?  Is  it  not  perfectly  evident  that 
the  power  or  the  ability  of  the  banks  to 
loan  has  been  attacked  in  a  vital  point? 
It  is  impossible  to  dodge  the  fact  that 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  collaterals  will 
distinctly  affect  the  ability  of  the  public 
in  general  to  maintain  its  loans  at  the 
banks.  In  like  manner,  distrust  of  any 
sort  works  to  stop  consumption,  to  stop 
buying;  and  a  producer  finds  he  has  no 
market  in  which  to  sell.  Hence,  his 
paper  is  no  longer  good  assets  for  a  bank 
to  lend  upon.  Thus,  the  attack  in  an  in- 
discriminating  way  on  general  business 
directly  lessens  the  power  of  the  public 
to  borrow,  and  to  keep  heads  above 
water. 

"Secondly,  if  anything  like  an  unrea- 
soning panic  should  break  out  and  the 
public  should  be  led  to  withdraw  cash 
from  the  reserves  of  the  bank,  that  would 
also  strike  the  banks  at  a  critical  point. 


I  have  already  said  that  we  have  been 
pushing  the  banks  and  our  capital  to  the 
very  limit.  We  have  been  doing  this  in 
order  to  exploit  our  great  resources. 
Just  imagine  any  man  with  an  enormous 
load  on  his  back ;  then  pile  a  big  load  on 
his  head ;  and  when  he  has  all  that  he 
can  possibly  carry,  then  let  some  person, 
politician  or  otherwise,  jog  him  from 
behind  the  knee,  and  see  how  likely  he 
is  to  be  able  to  stand  up  under  his  bur- 
den. I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  this  ma- 
chinery of  exchange,  this  machinery  of 
credit,  in  this  country  is  too  delicate,  too 
important,  to  be  interfered  with  by  any 
bull-in-the-china-shop  methods. 

"Obviously  the  operations  of  the 
banks  are  things  that  directly  affect  the 
public.  It  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  a  bank  is  the  servant  of  the 
public ;  the  public  is  not  the  servant  of 
the  bank.  That  seems  a  difficult  thing 
for  people  to  get  into  their  heads.  The 
bank  supposedly  is  loaning  money.  It 
does  no  such  thing.  It  gives  a  means  of 
payment  to  a  borrower  to  enable  him  to 
meet  his  obligations ;  and  if  he  has  a  de- 
posit account  he  can  meet  that  obligation 
by  a  check,  or  a  certified  check,  on  that 
bank.  Further,  in  ordinary  conditions  in 
our  community,  a  bank  is  sometimes 
used  by  the  public  in  such  a  way  that  it 
does  not  even  lend  to  a  man  capital.  It 
has  its  own  capital,  mark  you,  as  a  basis 
for  its  operations.  But  I  could  describe 
it  in  this  way :  The  banks  are  guaran- 
teeing the  validity  of  a  business  trans- 
action. I  will  explain  briefly  what  I 
mean.  If  a  man  out  on  the  Mississippi  is 
selling  carloads  of  cattle,  or  wheat,  and 
if  he  draws  on  his  consignee,  he  may  go. 
with  the  bill  of  lading  as  evidence  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  transaction,  to  a  bank 
in  Chicago  and  get  a  discount.  That  is 
a  perfectly  legitimate  commercial  dis- 
count. What  does  that  bank  do?  The 
bank  expects  to  receive  in  thirty,  o: 
sixty,  or  ninety  days,  when  the  cattle 
or  wheat  are  paid  for.  the  amount  of  its 
loans.  Meanwhile,  it  gives  to  the  bor- 
rower the  right  to  draw  on  the  bank  on 
demand.  The  bank  makes  itself  liable 
for  an  instant  demand  upon  its  lawful 
money  resources.  It  does  this  usually 
by  giving  him  a  deposit  account  on 
which  he  can  draw.  If  a  check  is  used 
as  a  means  of  payment  no  money  passes. 
Still  the   bank  becomes  responsible,   for 
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the  fact  that  those  cattle,  and  that  wheat, 
will  be  paid  for  in  the  fnture ;  the  bank 
literally  insures  the  transaction.  That 
is  whv  vou  will  see.  in  times  like  these, 
that  the  bankers  are  generally  inclined 
to  become  grray-haired. 

"At  this  point  it  will  be  easy  for  you 
to  see  that  when  there  is  any  great  lack 
of  confidence  due  to  falling  otf  in  the 
character  of  collateral,  to  any  drain  upon 
the  reseryes,  the  banks  fincl  themselyes 
in  a  position  where  they  must  lend  at 
any  cost. 

"It  has  ahyays  been  true,  in  the  his- 
tory both  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of 
our  banks,  that  in  times  of  panic  the 
banks  must  lend.  Not  to  lend  would  be  to 
bring  on  the  "disasters  that  eyerybody 
wishes  to  avert.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion, you  see  in  the  statements  of  the 
New  York  Clearing  House  Banks  a  very 
large  increase  of  loans  for  the  week 
endine  November  9th.  If  I  remember 
rig-htly  it  was  something  like  sixty  mil- 
lions. But,  at  the  same  time,  there  had 
been  a  drawing  off  of  large  revenues, 
because  New  York  was  called  upon  by 
its  correspondents,  and  by  other  insti- 
tutions, for  money.  It  responded  by 
giving  away  its  reserves  until  they  fell 
below  the  legal  limit.  At  the  end  of  that 
first  week  there  was  a  decline  below  the 
legal  limit  of  thirty-eight  millions ;  and 
yet  that  was  accompanied  by  a  liberal 
loaning,  wherever  it  was  necessary.  The 
next  week  it  had  increased  to  $53,000,- 
000.  That  was  a  gain ;  because  it  indi- 
cated a  loss  of  reserve  in  the  second 
week  of  only  about  $13,000,000.  The 
next  week  it  was  $54,000,000,  in  round 
numbers,  showing  an  actual  loss  on  in- 
come and  outgo  of  little  over  a  million. 
I  am  not  aware  to-day  just  what  the 
statement  is  this  -week  which  would 
come  out  to-day ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
prophesy  that  there  will  be  a  gain  and 
that  the  deficit  below  the  legal  limit  is 
probably  likely  to  fall  below  the  extreme 
point  of  $54,000,000— ^klr.  Roberts  tells 
me  it  is  to-day  $52,000,000.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts also  tells  me  there  has  been  with  this 
an  increase  of  $10,000,000  in  loans.  An 
increase  in  the  reserves  has  been  reached, 
so  that  we  are  now  turning  the  corner 
toward  safety.  To  my  mind,  that  indi- 
cates a  change  in  the  situation  for  the 
better,  and  it  must  inevitably  have  an 
effect  upon  the  premium  upon  currency. 


which  also,  as  you  have  seen,  has 
dropped  off. 

"The  only  way  in  which  the  bankers 
can  strengthen  themselves  in  such  a  sit- 
uation as  this  is  to  do  something  by 
which  they  can  prop  up  that  pivotal 
item  of  reserves.  Now  there  you  strike 
one  essential  thing  of  difficulty  in  our 
currency  system.  There  is  no  question 
whatever  that  the  people  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Germany  and 
throughout  Europe,  have  been  over- 
trading in  a  sanguine  and  optimistic 
way.  People  in  almost  every  industry 
have  been  trying  to  do  a  little  more 
than  they  could  properly  carry.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  The  increase  in 
the  loan  item,  therefore,  means  that, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  or  four 
years,  the  banks  have  held  many  loans 
that  indicate,  or  rather  are  the  result  of, 
expansion  and  over-trading — an  over- 
trading which,  to  say  the  least,  has  not 
been  cautious.  The  difficulty  to-day, 
therefore,  is  that  the  banks  must  still 
keep  these  loans.  To  call  them  rapidly 
only  means  failure  to  the  public.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  banks  to  carry  the 
loans,  if  they  possibly  can ;  and  while 
they  are  carrying  these  and  other 
loans  they  have  got  to  build  up 
their  resources.  Now,  if  the  public 
should  wildly  and  rashly  draw  out  actual 
money  and  hoard  it  (there  is  one  busi- 
ness man  who  has  $6,000  in  cash  that  he 
has  kept  in  his  safe  and  not  put  back  into 
the  banks)   it  would  bring  on  disaster. 

"The  only  way  under  our  present  cur- 
rency system,  therefore,  by  which  the 
banks  can  readjust  themselves,  is  by 
adding  something  to  their  reserves.  That 
explains  why  we  are  importing  gold.  By 
law  the  lawful  reserves  of  the  National 
banks  must  consist  of  gold,  gold  certifi- 
cates, silver  and  silver  certificates,  treas- 
ury notes  of  "90  ( which  have  practically 
passed  out  of  existence)  and  legal  ten- 
ders, that  is.  United  States  notes,  fam- 
liarly  named  "greenbacks."  Greenbacks 
are  inelastic.  We  have  had  an  inelastic 
issue  of  $346,000,000  since  the  act  of 
1878.  The  silver  circulation,  under  the 
act  of  1900,  has  been  worked  out  into 
the  hands  of  the  country  in  such  a  form 
that  it  practically  does  not  get  back  to 
the  treasury ;  but  that  is  inelastic ;  it  can- 
not be  increased.  Moreover,  the  National 
bank  notes  are  practically  inelastic.    The 
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only  form  of  our  currency  to-day — and 
our  currency  is  a  l^eautiful  dime  mu- 
seum of  curiosities — the  only  form  of 
currenc}'  that  we  have  to-day  that  is 
elastic  is  gold,  and  that  is  why  gold  is 
necessarily  imported  to  hll  up  our  re- 
serves. 

''That  brines  me  s(|uarely  up  to  the 
point  of  National  Uank  notes,  their  elas- 
ticity, and  their  relation  to  the  situation. 
The  point  in  brief  is  this:  It  has  been 
generally  thought  that  if  the  banks  had 
an  elastic  circulation,  if  the  banks  could 
have  greatly  increased  their  own  notes, 
that  could  have  remedied  the  financial 
situation.  X^ow,  to  what  extent  would 
the  issue  of  the  banks'  own  notes  have 
increased  the  ability  of  the  banks  to 
lend?  You  business  men  must  get  ac- 
commodation at  the  bank.  That  means 
you  must  get  loans.  Now  in  what  way 
could  the  issue  of  the  banks'  own  notes 
increase  their  ability  to  lend?  You 
can  see  at  once  that  if  a  bank  sends 
its  bonds  to  Washington  as  security 
for  notes,  it  must  get  the  notes  print- 
ed on  separate  plates  for  each  par- 
ticular bank.  Those  notes  must  be  sent 
back  and  signed,  and  then  put  out  by  the 
bank.  When  they  are  put  out  by  the 
bank  they  are  an  immediate  liability. 
Now,  is  the  ability  of  the  bank  to  in- 
crease a  demand  liability  a  thing  which 
would  increase  its  power  to  loan  ?  The 
great  public  seems  to  suppose  that  a 
bank  can  put  its  own  notes  into  its  own 
reserve.  That  is  like  trying  to  lift  your- 
self across  the  fence  by  your  own  boot- 
straps. It  is  illegal,  impossible ;  but  in 
spite  of  this  legal  fact,  I  suppose,  if  the 
bank  examiners  were  more  watchful, 
they  would  probably  find  a  great  many 
bank  notes  wrongly  in  the  reserves  to- 
day. Nevertheless,  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  the  banks  to  increase 
their  power  to  loan  by  increasing  their 
own  liabilities. 

''You  know  perfectly  well  that,  if  a 
bank  had  capital  to  lend,  and  if  you  of- 
fered the  proper  collateral,  and  if  you 
got  the  loan  at  the  bank,  you  could, 
without  the  slightest  difficulty  beyond  an 
entry  on  the  account  of  the  bank,  get  a 
deposit  account.  You  could  draw  on 
that  deposit  account,  and  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  you  could  pay  any  obligation 
that  is  likely  to  come  up  in  the  course  of 
your  business.     Then  the  issue  of  notes 


by  the  bank  would  not  increase  the 
power  of  the  banks  to  make  loans  to  the 
business  public  to-day.  That  I  put  down 
here  as  a  general  statement.  Let  me 
modify  it,  however,  in  one  way.  If  the 
banks  had  had  an  elastic  currency  system, 
that  would  have  obviated  one  thing  that 
has  been  an  aggravation  in  the  situation. 
If  the  banks  could  have  increased  their 
bank  notes  just  as  easily,  just  as  cheaply 
and  as  quickly,  as  they  could  have  in- 
creased their  deposit  accounts,  then 
when  there  had  come  this  unreasoning 
demand  from  a  panic-stricken  public  for 
cash,  the  banks  could  have  passed  out 
their  own  notes  and  could  have  met  the 
demand.  That  would  have  saved  de- 
mands upon  them  for  reserves.  In  our 
country,  where  we  have  in  operation 
state  banks,  trust  companies  and  the 
like,  not  under  the  control  of  the  na- 
tional banking  laws,  it  might  have  been 
possible  for  the  banks  to  issue  their  own 
notes,  which  w'ould  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  trust  companies  as  reserves ;  and 
the  trust  companies  might  have  released 
lawful  money  which  the  national  banks 
could  have  put  into  their  reserves.  Doubt- 
less the  decision  to  suspend  payments, 
and  pay  only  in  Clearing  House  notes, 
while  preserving  the  revenues,  also  had 
the  unfortunate  efifect  of  causing  the 
hoarding  so  much  to  be  criticised ;  for  if 
banks  would  not  pay  out  money,  busi- 
ness men  would  hold  on  to  cash  receipts 
as  a  means  of  salvation.  The  right  to 
issue  emergency  bank  notes  would  have 
avoided  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  hoarding 
of  lawful  money. 

"This  matter,  however,  is  not  a  funda- 
mental thing.  The  real  difficulty  is  that 
there  has  been  more  or  less  speculation. 
Now,  the  currency  system  is  not  respon- 
sible for  that ;  the  President  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  that ;  and  that  can  only  be 
cured  by  slow  and  careful  liquidation. 
The  hope  is  that  it  will  be  slow  and  not 
fast ;  and  if  so,  eventually  our  vast  re- 
sources will  take  care  of  that  process. 

"The  issue  by  the  government  re- 
cently of  Panama  2s  to  a  considerable 
amount,  and  of  3  per  cent  certificates 
issued  under  the  law  of  1898,  seems  to 
me  to  have  no  helpful  bearing  on  the 
situation  whatever.  It  does  not  touch 
the  power  of  the  banks  to  loan ;  quite  the 
contrary.  The  banks  might  be  allowed 
to  use  these  bonds  and  certificates  as  a 
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means  of  increasing  their  circulation ; 
but  they  would  have  first  to  pav  out  at 
least  25  per  cent  from  their  legal  re- 
serves. This  would  not  increase  their 
ability  to  lend  to  the  public.  When  they 
got  the  bonds  they  would  have  to  take 
them  to  Washington  for  deposit,  and  get 
their  notes  by  that  process.  By  the  time 
the  notes  are  printed  the  panic  will  be 
long  gone  by ;  and  if  the  notes  based  on 
those  two  issues  of  bonds  came  out  by 
next  spring — as  is  likely — they  would 
not  be  of  much  help. 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  that  the 
present  scarcity  of  currency,  or  the  in- 
ability of  the  barks  to  pay  out  money 
for  retail  purposes,  for  purposes  where 
goods  are  bought  from  hand  to  hand, 
traveling,  etc.,  is  not  the  important  and 
serious  part  of  the  situation.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  95  per  cent  of  all 
ovir  transactions  are  performed  by  checks 
and  deposits.  The  whole  business  of  this 
country  is  being  performed  by  the  banks 
through  a  system  of  loans  and  deposits. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  banks  issuing 
notes;  it  is  a  question  of  the  ability  of 
the  banks  to  lend ;  it  is  a  question 
whether  they  have  the  capital  or  not ;  and 
just  so  far  as  anything  is  done  to  in- 
crease the  ability  of  the  banks  to  loan 
you  will  improve  the  situation,  otherwise 
not..  The  situation,  therefore,  is  one  that 
concerns  the  careful  and  judicial  consid- 
eration of  the  kind  of  assets  held  by  the 
banks.     The  whole  thing  hinges  here. 

"There  is  one  respect  in  which  the 
situation  of  to-day  diff&rs  favorably  from 
that  in  1873  and  in  1893.  To-day  the 
stocks  of  goods  held  are  light,  and  very 
soon  the  wheels  of  industry  must  again 
revolve,  in  order  to  meet  the  necessary 
wants  of  the  community. 

"If  the  business  of  the  country  were 
really  unsound,  the  jolt  which  has  been 
given  in  the  last  four  weeks  would  have 
brought  the  business  of  this  country  to 
the  ground  like  a  rotten  tree  in  a  tor- 
nado. The  very  fact  that  the  business 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  west, 
has  stood  up  against  this  tremendous 
pressure,  is  proof  to  my  mind  that  the 
general  business  of  this  country  is  sound  ; 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  while  any  cut- 
ting off  of  rotten  limbs  k  all  right,  it  is 
entirely  unnecessary  to  go  hacking  at  the 
sound  trunk  of  the  tree."     , 


President  Elting  then  presented  Mr. 
Roberts,  whose  address  follows : 

Mr.  George  E.  Roberts 

"We  have  witnessed  in  the  last  few 
weeks  what  to  one  who  is  neither  a  spe- 
cialist in  finance  nor  behind  the  scenes 
as  a  banker  must  have  seemed  to  be  an 
unaccountable  breaking  down  of  our 
financial  system.  Our  crops  have  been 
good  and  all  the  world  wants  them  at 
good  prices.  Our  factories  have  been 
busy  up  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  to 
supply  the  demand  upon  them.  Trade 
has  been  at  high-water  mark,  and  Chi- 
cago and  all  the  western  territory  at  least 
must  have  felt  a  tremendous  shock  when 
the  banks  took  united  action  to  protect 
their  cash  resources. 

"The  whole  situation  is  a  striking  il- 
lustration of  the  interdependence  of  our 
modern  society  and  the  highly  complex 
and  delicate  character  of  the  machinery 
by  which  its  exchanges  are  made.  The 
primitive  man  supplied  all  his  own  wants 
and  was  independent.  It  is  not  so  verv 
many  years  ago,  before  the  era  of  rail- 
roads and  the  development  of  the  mod- 
ern factory  system,  that  a  very  large  de- 
gree of  community  independence  still  ex- 
isted. Each  community  to  a  great  ex- 
tent was  complete  in  itself,  and  it  sup- 
plied its  own  needs.  It  ground  its  own 
flour ;  it  made  its  own  clothes  and  even 
the  cloth  from  which  the  clothes  were 
made ;  the  shoes  that  were  used  in  the 
community  were  made  by  the  village 
shoemaker  from  hides  produced  in  the 
neighborhood  and  tanned  in  the  village 
tannery— and  so  on.  But  the  cheapening 
of  transportaion,  the  development  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  specialization  of  labor 
have  changed  all  that. 

"These  modern  methods  have  enor- 
mously increased  the  total  of  production 
and  enormously  benefited  the  masses  of 
men ;  but  the  old  community  independ- 
ence and  the  old  individual  independence 
are  to  a  great  extent  gone.  Men  have 
become  specialists.  They  produce  prac- 
tically nothing  directly  for  themselves 
but  everything  for  a  great  general  mar- 
ket upon  which  they  depend,  not  only  for 
their  own  employment,  but  to  supply  their 
daily  needs.  The  natural  result  of  all 
this  is  to  enormously  multiply  the  ex- 
changes, and  the  machinery  by  which 
these  exchanges  are  affected  has  become 
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a  very  important  factor  in  onr  national 
life.  Our  monetary  system  and  our 
banking-  system  arc  essential  parts  of  this 
machincr\-  with  which  exchanges  are 
made,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tem- 
porarily the)'  liave  broken  down.  They 
have  not  been  e(inal  to  the  demands  upon 
them  this  fall,  and  it  is  highly  important 
io  know  where  the  weakness  is. 

"The  modern  bank  performs  two  dis- 
linci  functions.  In  the  first  place,  it 
gathers  up  the  idle  money  of  the  com- 
munity and  puts  a  part  of  it  to  use.  It 
draws  a  thousand  small  sums,  unimpor- 
tant and  unavailable  in  themselves,  into 
one  pool,  which  is  a  resource  and  a  help 
to  the  whole  community.  If  you  want 
to  know  the  ditTerence  between  a  coun- 
try which  utilizes  its  money  as  the  United 
States  does,  and  a  country  where  it  is 
hoarded,  look  at  India.  The  balance  of 
trade  between  India  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  been  in  favor  of  India  for  cen- 
turies, and  a  steady  stream  of  precious 
metals  has  been  pouring  into  India  to 
settle  it.  The  stock  of  gold  and  silver 
in  India  to-day  is  probably  as  great  as  it 
is  in  the  United  States,  but  there  it  is 
hoarded  in  temples  and  buried  in  the 
ground.  If  it  was  utilized  by  being  gath- 
ered into  banks  and  made  the  basis  of 
enterprise,  as  capital  is  in  the  United 
States,  conditions  in  India  would  be  rev- 
olutionized. Factories  would  be  built, 
machinery  would  be  introduced,  employ- 
ment would  be  given  to  the  people,  wages 
would  rise,  famines  would  be  at  an  end, 
and  India  would  enter  into  the  industrial 
circle  of  nations.  So  far  as  benefits  to 
the  masses  of  her  people  are  concerned, 
the  great  volume  of  commodities  which 
in  all  these  years  have  built  up  India's 
balance  of  trade,  might  just  as  well  have 
been  thrown  into  the  sea. 

"But  important  as  this  deposit  func- 
tion is,  the  banks,  perform  in  this  country 
another  function,  which  in  the  magni- 
tude of  its  transactions  is  even  greater. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  exchanges  in  this 
country,  as  Prof.  Laughlin,  has  shown, 
are  efTected  by  a  system  of  book  entries 
and  clearing  house  settlements.  Each 
community  pays  for  what  it  buys  from 
the  outside  with  the  commodities  which 
it  produces.  Trade  in  the  last  analysis 
is  simply  barter.  The  drafts  and  checks 
bv  which  these  payments  both  ways  are 
nominally    made,    meet    in    the    clearing 


houses  of  the  great  centers  and  ofifset 
and  cancel  each  other.  Every  morning 
from  all  this  territory  tributary  to  Ciii- 
cago  there  comes  into  the  banks  of  this 
city  drafts  and  checks  in  settlement  of 
accounts,  and  every  morning  a  dozen  or 
So  \v)ung  men,  each  representing  one  of 
the  banks  of  the  city,  meet  at  the  clear- 
ing house.  The  clerk  from  the  Com- 
mercial National  Bank  has  perhaps 
$100,000  in  drafts  and  checks  against  the 
Continental  National  Bank,  and  the  Con- 
tinental National  Bank  has  perhaos 
$98,000,  or  $105,000,  against  the  Coin- 
mercial  National  Bank,  and  they  practi- 
cally offset  and  cancel  each  other. 

"A  car  of  hogs  is  shipped,  say,  from 
Independence,  Iowa,  to  Chicago.  The 
result  of  the  shipment  is  a  credit  entry 
in  favor  of  an  Independence  bank  upon 
the  books  of  one  of  the  Chicago  banks 
and  a  corresponding  credit  on  the  books 
of  the  Independence  bank  in  favor  of  tlie 
shipper  of  those  hogs.  The  shipper  is 
now  in  a  position  to  give  his  checks  on 
his  local  bank  in  settlement  of  his  ac- 
counts at  the  merchants,  or  whomever  he 
may  owe  in  that  community.  The  mer- 
chants in  that  community  are  then  in  ;j. 
position  to  obtain  from  their  local  bank 
a  draft  against  the  original  credit  created 
by  the  hogs  ii\  Chicago,  with  which  to 
settle  with  the  Chicago  jobber.  The 
circle  of  payments  is  now  complete.  The 
hogs  have  paid  for  an  equal  value  of 
merchandise  which  has  been  distributed 
in  that  community,  and  no  money  what- 
ever has  been  used  in  the  transaction. 
Neither  the  Chicago  bank  nor  the  Inde- 
pendence bank  has  had  a  dollar  of 
money  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  that  car- 
load of  hogs.  Now  that  is  the  ordinary 
method  by  which  the  exchanges  of  the 
country  are  effected.  This  is  wdiat  is 
meant  when  it  is  said  that  modern  busi- 
ness is  conducted  upon  credit  or  is  based 
upon  credit.  TI:,is  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  it  is  conducted  upon  time 
credits,  but  it  is  conducted  by  this  system 
of  credit  entries. 

"These,  of  course,  are  based  upon 
confidence.  The  shipper  of  the  hogs 
takes  a  credit  in  the  Independence  bank 
instead  of  cash  because  he  has  confidence 
in  the  responsibility  of  that  institution, 
and  the  Independence  bank  accepts  a 
credit  on  the  books  of  the  Chicago  bank 
because  it  has  confidence  in  the  respon- 
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sibility  of  that  institution.  Nevertheless, 
these  transactions  are  all  in  terms  of 
money,  and  every  party  to  them  has  ::he 
right  to  demand  money  for  whatever  is 
due  him. 

"If  for  any  reason  these  parties  lose 
faith  in  each  other,  and  the  shipper  of 
the  hogs  demands  cash  instead  of  the 
credit  entry  from  his  bank,  and  the  Inde- 
pendence bank  demands  cash  instead  of  a 
credit  entry  from  the  Chicago  bank,  you 
can  see  what  will  happen.  There  simply 
is  not  enough  money  in  the  country  to 
discharge  these  transactions  in  cash. 
Every  factor  in  the  business  may  be  ab- 
solutely sound  in  itself.  Every  party  to 
the  transaction  may  be  solvent  and  re- 
sponsible. He  may  have  good  assets  for 
many  times  his  liabilities,  and  yet 
if  the  people  of  this  country  change  sud- 
denly from  doing  90  per  cent  of  their 
business  with  credit  instruments  and  10 
per  cent  in  cash,  and  attempt  to  reverse 
the  proportions  and  do  90  per  cent  in 
cash  and  10  per  cent  with  credit  instru- 
ments, it  simply  cannot  be  done.  It  is  a 
physical  impossibility.  There  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  country  for  it. 
There  is  not  enough  money  in  the  world 
to  do  the  business  of  this  country  in  that 
manner. 

"Now  what  has  brought  about  the 
present  situation?  In  the  first  place,  as 
Prof.  Laughlin  has  said,  business  has 
been  very  much  extended  in  this  coun- 
try for  several  years.  All  the  forces  of 
production  have  been  in  full  operation. 
Every  man  has  been  employed  and  at 
the  highest  wages  ever  known.  That  in 
itself  has  created  a  very  large  demand 
for  money  and  kept  a  large  amount  in 
actual  circulation  among  the  people.  Our 
factories  have  all  been  busy.  The  move- 
ment of  commodities  has  been  the  great- 
est ever  known,  and  the  prices  of  com- 
modities have  been  at  a  high  level.  All 
this  has  absorbed  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  actual  circulation,  which  has 
had  the  effect,  under  our  inelastic  cur- 
rency system,  of  drawing  down  the  re- 
serves of  the  banks. 

"Then,  again,  the  fall  of  the  year  al- 
ways sees  a  pinch  in  this  country.  There 
is  more  to  be  done  in  every  line  of  busi- 
ness and  in  every  part  of  this  country 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  than  at  any  other 
season.  The  crops  are  to  be  moved  in 
the  fall  of  the  year.     The  retail  trade  of 


the  country  is  largest  in  the  fall  of  the 
year.  This  year  the  crops  are  at  least 
average  and  the  prices  are  very  high.  It 
took  unusual  shipments  of  money  from 
the  central  cities  into  the  country  to  han- 
dle these  crops.  All  these  conditions  com- 
bined had  the  eft'ect  of  drawing  down  the 
reserves  in  the  central  cities  by  the  latter 
part  of  October  to  the  lowest  point  of 
the  year,  and  the  lowest  point  they  have 
reached  in  several  years.  Then  just 
when  the  strain  was  greatest  something 
occurred  which  increased  the  pressure  to 
the  breaking  point. 

"That  something  happened  down  in 
New  York  city.  A  young  mining  engi- 
neer and  mine  operator,  who  had  had 
remarkable  success  in  his  field,  failed  to 
meet  his  obligations  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. That  probably  would  have  been 
of  no  importance  if  that  young  man 
within  the  last  year  had  not  been  ambi- 
tious to  get  into  the  banking  business. 
He  bought  control  of  the  Mercantile  Na- 
tional Bank,  one  of  the  old  and  reputable 
banking  institutions  in  New  York.  He 
elected  a  board  of  directors  to  suit  him- 
self and  he  was  elected  president.  He 
also  bought  control  of  a  number  of  small 
institutions  in  New  York  city.  This  was 
the  bridge  over  which  the  troubles  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  passed  into  the  banking 
field. 

"When  Mr.  Heinze  failed  to  meet  his 
obligations  the  finger  of  suspicion  was 
immediately  pointed  at  every  bank  in 
which  he  was  interested.  It  was  reported 
that  he  had  large  loans  from  each  of 
these  institutions,  and  the  people  who 
had  deposited  in  them  showed  a  natural 
disposition  to  get  their  money  out  of 
them.  The  Mercantile  National  Bank 
fortunately  had  some  strong  and  good 
men  among  the  stockholders,  who  stood 
by  the  institution.  They  appealed  to  the 
New  York  Clearing  House  for  help.  It 
was  given  upon  the  condition  that  the 
management  of  the  bank  should  be  im- 
mediately and  completely  changed  and 
that  the  objectionable  parties  in  it  should 
sell  their  stock  and  get  down  and  out. 
That  was  done,  and  the  Mercantile  Na- 
tional Bank,  which,  when  it  changed 
hands  a  few  months  ago,  had  deposits 
of  nearly  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars, 
as  the  result  of  a  long  and  honorable 
career,  is  beginning  life  over  again  with 
deposits  of  about  six  million  dollars.  The 
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otlier  banks  in  the  string  were  obliged  to 
close  their  doors. 

"By  this  time  the  finger  of  suspicion 
had  moved  on  to  other  institutions  in 
which  the  old  directors  and  other  asso- 
ciates of  Mr.  Heinze  in  the  Mercantile 
National  Bank  were  known  to  be  inter- 
ested. There  were  rumors  about  them 
all,  and  runs  upon  them  all,  and  by  this 
time  bank  depositors  as  a  class  had  begun 
to  be  uneasy.  There  were  heavy  with- 
drawals from  institutions  without  much 
discrimination.  Within  a  week  more 
than  twenty  banking  institutions  in 
Greater  New  York  were  obliged  to  close 
their  doors.  This  situation  came  when 
the  reserves  of  New  York  city  were  al- 
ready depleted  by  heavy  shipments  to  the 
west  and  south  to  move  the  crops.  The 
banks  of  New  York  found  that  they  were 
up  against  an  impossible  situation  if  they 
undertook  to  meet  their  obligations  in 
cash,  and  they  very  reluctantly  united  to 
restrict  cash  payments. 

"Now,  you  say,  'What  has  that  to  do 
with  Chicago?  There  was  no  excite- 
ment here.'  That  is  true,  but  New  York 
and  Chicago  share  together  the  burden 
of  furnishing  the  great  bulk  of  currency 
with  which  to  move  wheat  and  cotton, 
and  we  were  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
movement  when  this  crisis  came  on.  The 
banks  in  both  cities  had  been  shipping 
currency  daily  in  large  amounts  for  two 
months.  When  New  York  closed  up  it 
threw  all  of  this  demand  naturally  upon 
Chicago.  This  city  would  have  not  only 
its  own  load  to  carry  but  that  of  New 
York  as  well.  And  that  is  not  all.  The 
banks  of  the  smaller  cities  keep  their  re- 
serves, as  Prof.  Laughlin  has  explained, 
in  the  central  reserve  cities  of  the  coun- 
try, which  are  Chicago,  New  York  and 
St.  Louis.  From  here  to  Pittsburg  they 
divide  their  reserves  between  New  York 
and  Chicago.  Pittsburg  keeps  a  large 
amount  of  money  on  deposit  in  the  Chi- 
cago banks,  and  simultaneously  with  the 
closing  of  the  New  York  banks  came  the 
Westinghouse  failure  in  Pittsburg, 
which  created  a  local  disturbance,  and 
Pittsburg  banks  reached  out  naturally, 
instinctively,  as  did  the  banks  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  and  as  far  east  as 
Buffalo  and  all  the  tributary  territory, 
for  their  reserves  in  Chicago.  Every 
Chicago   bank    felt    the    effect    upon    its 


bank  customers  all  the  way  from  Pitts- 
burg to  the  Pacific  coast. 

"The  question  was  whether  the  banks 
of  Chicago,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  bur- 
dens of  this  season  of  the  year,  could 
meet  all  these  demands  and  at  the  same 
time  continue  to  extend  the  accommoda- 
tions to  their  customers,  which  Prof. 
Laughlin  has  so  clearly  shown  they  are 
under  obligations  to  do.  I  think  you 
will  concede  that  the  bankers  of  Chicago 
were  in  the  best  position  to  know 
whether  it  was  possible  or  not  for  them 
to  do  so,  and  it  is  significant  that  the 
action  of  the  clearing  house  was  taken 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

"It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  any 
banker  ever  concludes  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  limit  the  demands  of  his 
patrons,  but  there  is  something  that  is 
more  serious,  not  only  for  the  banker, 
but  for  the  whole  community,  than  re- 
stricting cash  payment.  With  the  banks 
open  and  doing  business,  with  substan- 
tial holdings  of  cash,  as  they  have  been, 
even  though  shipments  and  payments 
have  been  restricted,  this  community  and 
all  this  territory  tributary  to  it  have  con- 
tinued to  do  a  large  amount  of  business 
through  these  institutions  with  the  use 
of  very  little  money.  The  clearings  of 
the  Chicago  banks  from  day  to  day  have 
been  from  thirty  to  forty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, which  means  that  that  amount  of 
payments  were  actually  being  made  from 
day  to  day.  The  business  houses  of  this 
city  have  been  able  to  make  collections 
in  drafts  and  checks  on  the  Chicago 
banks  and  to  make  payments  by  the  same 
means.  They  have  been  able  to  secure 
drafts  that  were  honored  and  accepted  in 
every  city  of  the  world. 

"There  has  been  no  little  embarrass- 
ment to  business  by  reason  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  small  change  to  make 
small  payments,  for  pay  rolls  and  so 
on.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance.  Nobody  appreciates  all  this 
better  than  the  bankers  of  the  city, 
nobody  has  suffered  more  from  existing 
conditions,'  and  nobody  is  more  eager  to 
get  out  of  them  than  they  are.  But  the 
banks  of  this  city  have  rendered  a  very 
much  greater  service  to  this  community, 
and  to  the  country  at  large  by  the 
policy  they  have  pursued  than  they  could 
have  rendered  by  giving  up  their  cash  to 
the  first  callers,  scattering  it  from  Pitts- 
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burg  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  then  sit- 
ting down  with  closed  doors  and  ex- 
hausted credit,  and  with  all  relations  with 
the  outside  world  severed,  to  collect  in 
what  was  due  them.  If  the  banks  of 
Chicago  had  been  forced  to  close  their 
doors  in  this  manner  all  the  money  they 
had  sent  to  their  country  correspondents 
would  not  have  saved  the  latter.  They 
would  have  gone  down  in  a  common 
wreck,  and  business  houses  with 
them  by  hundreds,  for  all  the  facili- 
ties for  doing  business  and  maintain- 
ing credit  would  have  been  gone. 
I  know  tha,t  every  Chicago  banker 
appreciates  the  forbearance,  the  consid- 
eration and  the  co-operation  which  he 
has  received  from  his  patrons.  I  believe 
that  they  have  endeavored  to  do  their 
full  duty  in  a  public-spirited  way  in  this 
situation.  They  have  not  attempted  to 
reduce  their  loans.  The  tendency  has 
been  rather  to  expand  their  loans,  and 
they  have  been  able,  by  keeping  open  and 
doing  business  as  they  have,  to  loan 
credit  which  was  serviceable,  as  I  have 
said,  in  every  market  in  the  world. 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that  everybody 
feels  and  knows  that  the  worst  of  the 
situation  is  past.  The  main  relief  has 
come  by  the  imports  of  gold  from  Eu- 
rope, and  present  information  is  that 
these  importations  are  likely  to  continue. 
Our  products  are  now  going  abroad  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  foreigners  have 
practically  nothing  left  with  which  to  buy 
them  but  gold.  The  loose  supply  of  our 
stocks  in  foreign  markets  has  already 
come  back,  and  the  foreign  investors  who 
hold  our  good  stocks  for  the  in- 
come upon  them  are  no  more  dis- 
posed to  sell  them  at  present  prices 
than  our  own  people  are.  We  have 
no  floating  debts  abroad,  and  there 
is  practically  nothing  with  which  they 
can  make  payment  for  what  they  must 
have  but  gold.  It  is  not  a  cjuestion  of 
international  courtesy  or  comity.  It  is 
a  question  of  paying  for  what  they  are 
getting. 

"Now  what  is  to  be  done?  What  are 
the  remedies  or  the  preventives  of  such 
a  situation?  When  is  it  likely  to  occur 
again  ?  Under  our  present  currency  sys- 
tem it  is  likely  to  occur  at  any  time  when 
business  is  expanded  and  there  is  an  un- 
usual demand  for  money.  It  might  just 
as  well  have  occurred  last  vear  or  the 


year  before,  or  any  of  these  prosperous 
years,  in  the  fall  when  the  pressure  has 
been  greatest.  The  conditions  have  all 
been  favorable  to  it.  All  that  it  lacked 
was  for  something  to  happen  that  would 
startle  the  people  and  create  an  extraor- 
dinary demand  for  money,  and  it  is  to 
such  a  situation  that,  as  Prof.  Laughlin 
has  indicated,  the  ability  to  issue  an  au- 
thorized currency  on  the  part  of  the 
banks  would  be  a  preventive  and  a  help. 

"Let  me  illustrate,  by  the  experience 
of  the  Commercial  National  Bank,  the 
difficulty  iia  increasing  bank  note  cir- 
culation under  the  present  system. 
When  this  acute  situation  cani'C  on, 
the  Commercial  National  Bank  had  out 
$950,000  of  its  notes,  with  a  ca- 
pacity under  the  national  banking 
law  of  three  millions.  How  could  it  in- 
crease its  circulation  ?  The  law  requires 
that  government  bonds  must  be  deposited 
in  Washington  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
circulation  to  be  issued,  but  we  had  no 
government  bonds.  A  bank  does  not  in- 
vest its  capital  in  government  bonds,  at 
least  a  commercial  bank  does  not  do  so. 
The  market  price  of  government  bonds 
at  that  time  was  $106,  which  means  that 
to  buy  them  the  bank  would  have  to  pav 
out  $106.00  for  every  $100.00  in  cur- 
rency it  received.  There  would  be  no  ob- 
ject in  that.  If  we  raised  our  circulation 
to  three  million  dollars  by  purchasing 
government  bonds  we  would  have  had 
$120,000  less  when  we  completed  the 
transaction  than  we  had  when  we  began. 
Now  the  very  statement  of  that  situation 
is  enough  to  condemn  the  national  bank- 
ing system  as  a  means  of  expanding  the 
currency  of  the  country  in  time  of  need. 
The  true  principle  of  legislation  is  to 
make  the  interest  of  the  individual 
coincide  with  the  public  interest,  to  make 
it  an  inducement  to  him  to  do  something 
that  will  be  to  the  public  advantage,  and 
that  is  not  true  with  our  national  banking 
system.     It  violates  that  principle. 

"Well,  the  only  way  bv  which  we 
could  increase  our  circulation  and  not 
lose  cash  by  it  was  to  borrow  govern- 
ment bonds — and  where  could  we  bor- 
row them?  It  so  happens  that  the  treas- 
urer at  this  time  has  a  large  amount  of 
money  on  deposit  in  national  banks,  and 
the  security  commonly  insisted  upon  for 
deposits  in  national  banks  is  government 
bonds.     But  the  law  does  permit  the  use 
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of  other  first-class  bonds  as  security  for 
deposits,  but  not  as  security  for  bank  cir- 
culation. Here  was  the  possibility  of 
getting  some  bonds.  By  going  to  Wash- 
ington and  by  the  favor  of  the  Secretary 
in  allowing  the  representatives  of  banks 
who  desired  to  increase  their  circulation 
to  look  over  the  records  and  learn  the 
names  of  banks  that  had  government 
bonds  up  as  security  for  deposits,  it  be- 
came possible  to  negotiate  with  those 
banks  and  borrow  their  bonds  by  paying 
them  something  for  their  use  and  by 
agreeing  to  furnish  other  first-class  se- 
curities acceptable  to  the  Treasury  as 
security  for  their  pubhc  deposits.  That 
is  what  the  Commercial  National  Bank 
did. 

"A  commercial  bank  should  not  be 
compelled  to  go  outside  of  its  ordinary 
assets  to  provide  security  for  circulating 
notes.  It  will  not  buy  such  securities 
in  an  emergency  because  to  do  so  will 
cost  it  more  cash  than  it  will  gain.  A 
commercial  bank  does  not  want  to  carry 
bonds  among  its  ordinar}-  assets,  for  its 
customers  are  merchants,  manufacturers, 
grain  dealers,  and  business  men  whose 
accounts  are  .  active  and  nearly  all  of 
them  at  one  season  of  the  year  or  an- 
other want  to  borrow  money.  It  is  es- 
sential to  our  business  that  we  keep  our 
resources  in  such  shape  that  we  can  ac- 
commodate them.  A  savings  bank  or 
trust  company,  an  insurance  company  or 
a  man  who  has  retired  from  business, 
will  find  a  satisfactory  investment  in 
bonds,  but  not  so  a  commercial  bank, 
and  it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  com- 
munity to  have  its  capital  devoted  to 
such  uses. 

"Yet  we  were  compelled  to  make — so 
was  every  bank  that  desired  to  increase 
its  circulation — this  double  shift  by  first 
borrowing  government  bonds  and  then 
providing  other  bonds  to  take  their 
place,  in  order  to  supply  something  that 
the  community  was  in  urgent  need  of. 
Now  what  kind  of  a  currency  system  is 
that  ? 

"We  have  always  been  told  that  the 
national  banking  system  is  the  best  sys- 


tem in  the  world  because  the  security 
for  the  notes  is  so  good.  We  have  laid 
all  emphasis  upon  safety;  our  whole 
thought  has  been  to  make  our  money  as 
good,  dollar  for  dollar,  as  gold.  That  is 
important.  I  agree  that  it  is  of  the  first 
importance,  ])ut  it  clearly  is  not  every- 
thing. There  should  be  some  means  by 
which  the  volume  may  respond  to  public 
needs ;  there  should  be  some  method  by 
which  the  undoubted  resources  of  the 
country  may  be  organized  and  used  in 
an  emergency  to  protect  the  common  in- 
terest. 

"I  have  already  talked  longer  than  I 
expected  to.  I  am  not  going  to  enter 
into  a  theoretical  discussion  of  any  cur- 
rency scheme,  except  to  say  this,  that  it 
is  fundamental  to  any  plan  for  an  elastic 
bank  note  circulation  that  the  notes  shall 
be  based  upon  the  ordinary  commercial 
assets  of  the  banks,  thereby  allowing 
them  to  issue  them  readily,  either  against 
a  guaranty  fund  provided  in  Washington 
or  upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  followed 
by  the  Clearing  House  here  in  issuing 
notes  upon  the  actual  deposit  of  ordinary 
commercial  assets. 

"My  own  opinion  is  decidedly  for  a 
central  bank  of  issue  and  re-discount, 
with  enough  branches  to  serve  the  con- 
venience of  dififerent  sections  of  the 
country.  The  government  should  be  rep- 
resented in  the  directorate  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  others,  but  the 
details  of  management  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  practical  bankers  representing 
the  stockholders.  The  function  of  note- 
issue  would  thus  be  confined  to  one 
strong  institution  directly  under  the  eye 
of  the  government  and  under  a  publicity 
which  would  keep  it  constantly  subject 
to  the  criticism  of  the  whole  financial 
world.  The  nature  and  position  of  such 
an  institution  would  insure  conservative 
management.  Finally,  and  convincingly 
in  its  favor,  is  the  fact  that  it  would  once 
and  for  all  take  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  out  of  the  money  market, 
while  all  these  schemes  for  emergency 
currency  leave  the  vexed  question  of 
Treasury  deposits  undisposed  of." 
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THE  DES  MOINES  PLAN 

Next  Saturday,  December  14,  Mr.  Sidney  J.  Dillon,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  will  speak  before  the  Club  at  luncheon  on  the  so-called 
Des  Moines  Plan  of  City  Government. 

Luncheon  at  12:30  P.  M.     Speaking  at  1:15  P.  M.  precisely. 

SPECIAL— NEXT  MONDAY  NOON 

Mr.  John  Hodge,  member  of  the  labor  group  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  and  a  fraternal  delegate  from  the  British  Trade  Union 
Congress  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  will  speak  before  the 
City  Club  at  a  special  long-table  luncheon  next  Monday,  December 
16,  on  ^'The  British  Labor  Party.''  He  will  deal  with  the  development 
of  the  parliamentary  representation  of  labor,  recent  protective  legislation 
for  labor,  and  the  influence  of  labor  in  municipal  politics. 

Luncheon  at  12:30  P.  M.     Speaking  at  1:15  P.  M.  precisely. 


THE   POLITICAL  AWAKENING   IN   INDIA 


Last  Saturday  the  City  Club  listened 
to  a  tale  from  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

During  the  last  few  vears  many  trav- 
elers returning-  from  India  have  brought 
word  of  a  new  spirit  of  self-assertidn 
among  the  people,  and  especially  the  edu- 
cated people  there.  The  military  events 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere  during  this 
decade  have  also  helped  to  stimulate  that 
spirit.  The  people  of  India  have  seen 
the  Boers  fighting  for  independence  and 
gaining  representative  government,  they 
have  seen  Japan  springing  suddenly  bv 
force  of  arms  into  the  front  rank  of  na- 
tions. They  are  challenging  their  own 
piolonged  political  tutelage  and  charging 
up  to  it  the  decay  of  native  manufactures 
and  the  inability  of  the  people  to  protect 
themselves  from  famine.  The  whole  sub- 
ject, too,  is  being  considerably  agitated 
in  England. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Kanaga  Rutnam,  a  Hindu 


and  a  graduate  of  Princeton  University, 
is  president  of  Central  College,  founded 
in  1900  in  Colombo,  Ceylon.  He  is  trav- 
eling in  this  country  in  the  interest  of  bis 
college,  but  is  also  concerned  over  the 
broader  national  issues  affecting  his 
country.  He  was  the  guest  of  the  Club 
at  luncheon  ^Saturday,  December  7,  Vice 
President  Mack  presiding.  Mr.  Rutnam 
wore  his  home  costume,  and  spoke  as 
follows  on  the  "Political  Awakening  in 
India" : 

Mr.  S.  C.  Kanaga  Rutnam 

"I  hope  I  may  speak  to  you  today  as  a 
representative  of  the  people  of  India.  As 
you  are  aware,  India  is  a  large  country. 
We  are  three  hundred  niillions  of  people. 
We  believe  we  form  one-fifth  of  the  en- 
tire human  race.  In  India,  in  this  coun- 
try, and  everywhere  there  is  patriotism. 
I  mean  the  patriotism  not  limited  to  one's 
own  country,  but  that  larger  patriotism 
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wliich.  makes  us  all  helicvc,  alter  all,  that 
the  work!  is  a  small  i)lacc  axl  that  \vc 
are  concerned  with  the  interests  of  all 
human  heiuiis.  It  docs  not  matt;r  where 
suffering  is.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
suffering  is  in  the  Congo,  or  in  India,  or 
in  America,  or  in  diina,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  that  wherever  there  is 
suffering  we  are  concerned  with  it  and 
that  we  belong  to  this  larger  brotherhood 
of  the  human  family. 

"That  there  is  a  great  ptilitical  unrest 
in  India  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you;  even 
the  Englishmen  themselves  recognize  the 
fact,  i  want  at  once  to  proceed  to  tell 
you  something  of  the  causes. 

"This  unrest  is  not  something  like  the 
unrest  of  1857.  when  there  was  the  great 
Indian  mutiny.  The  people  were  then 
led  by  superstitious  men,  men  with  their 
own  purposes  and  plans,  to  rise  in  rebel- 
lion against  British  ride,  in  the  belief 
that  England  was  trying  to  convert  India 
by  force.  The  ignorant  soldiers  acted  on 
their  first  impulse.  The  result  was.  there 
was  a  terrible  massacre  in  Cawnpore  and 
round  about  that  section.  But  the  unrest 
today  is  not  of  that  description.  It  is 
born  of  the  intellect,  of  the  regeneration 
of  the  intellect,  I  believe.  It  is  based  on 
the  deei)est  loyalty  of  the  educated 
classes  to  the  British  throne  and  the 
principles  for  wdiich  England  has  always 
stood.  They  have  come  in  contact  with 
your  own  history,  with  the  history  of  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  colored  races, 
with  the  history  of  Japan,  and  it  would 
be  a  wonder  today  if  there  were  no  un- 
rest among  the  educated  classes  in  India. 

"Now  first  of  all,  I  want  to  speak  about 
the  growing  sense  of  the  individual 
worth  and  claims  of  mankind.  The 
Hindu  believes,  and  I  think  has  some 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  is  a  human  be- 
ing created  in  the  image  of  God.  What 
has  been  sacred  to  other  nationalities,  to 
other  individuals,  is  sacred  to  him.  But, 
as  Dr.  Hume,  one  of  the  foremost  Amer- 
ican missionaries  in  India  says,  the  great 
unrest  today  is  largely  due  to  this  grow- 
ing sen.se  among  the  cultured  university 
men  in  India  of  the  individual  worth  and 
personal  rights  of  men. 

"You  may  be  interested  to  know  the 
exact  way  in  which  India  came  under 
British  rule.  We  do  not  believe  that  we 
were  ever  concjuered  as  a  people.  Eng- 
land came  first  as  a    trading    company. 


aid  the  relations  between  the  peo])le  and 
the  Englishmen  were  very  cordial.  There 
was  not  this  domineering  spirit  then  that 
we  find  today  manifested  in  aristocratic 
circles.  The  people  were  kindly  disposed 
towards  the  merchants  and  the  company 
did  a  nourishing  business.  In  1669  Bom- 
bay was  handed  over  to  the  East  India 
Company  by  the  I'ritish  government. 
By-the-by.  it  nia>'  be  interesting  to  know 
that  Bombay  was  i)art  of  the  dowry 
given  to  Charles  II  by  a  Portuguese 
king.  When  this  city,  now  the  second 
largest  cit\-  in  the  British  empire,  was  so 
handed  over,  the  government  of  England 
wrote  these  words  to  the  East  India 
C"ompanv:  'It  is  declared  that  all  ])er- 
sons  being  His  Majesty's  subjects  in- 
habiting within  the  said  island,  and  their 
children,  and  their  posterity  born  within 
the  limits  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  free 
denizens  and  natural  subjects,  as  if  living 
and  born  in  England. 

"Queen  Mctoria,  a  lady  whom  the 
peo])le  of  India  always  loved  thoroughly 
and  who,  I  believe,  loved  us  dearly,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Derby  asking  him  to  write 
the  proclamation  of  1857,  said:  'Point 
out  the  privileges  which  the  Indians  will 
receive  in  being  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown, 
and  the  prosperity  flowing  in  the  train  of 
civilization,'  and  the  proclamation  closed 
with  these  beautiful  words,  wdiich  are 
])recious  to  each  one  of  us  Indians :  'We 
hold  ourselves  bound  to  the  inhabitants 
of  our  Indian  territories  by  the  same  ob- 
ligations of  duty  which  bind  us  to  our 
other  subjects,  and  these  obligations,  by 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  we  shall 
faithfully  and  conscientiously  fulfill.' 
Gentlemen,  these  words  are  our  Magna 
Charta.  ^^  e  are  not  asking  for  a  new 
constitution.  We  are  not  demanding 
that  the  people  be  placed  on  an  equality 
for  the  first  time.  We  are  simply  con- 
cerned with  a  handful  of  Englishmen  ad- 
ministering India  who  seem  determined 
to  nullify  these  pledges. 

"Now  before  I  ])roceed  to  state  certain 
facts  which  will  lead  you  to  judge 
whether  these  pledges  have  been  fulfilled 
or  not,  I  wish  to  quote  from  representa- 
tive Englishmen,  for  Englishmen  of  the 
best  type  have  always  been  our  friends, 
and  even  today,,  in  this  movement  for 
self-government.  Englishmen  are  taking 
the  lead.     Sir  John  Bright  in  1858  said : 
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'If  a  country  be  found  possessing  a  most 
fertile  soil  and  capable  of  bearing  every 
variety  of  production,  and  il  notwith- 
standing, the  people  are  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme destitution  and  suiTering,  the 
chances  are  there  is  some  fundamental 
error  in  the  government  of  that  country.' 
Edmund  Burke  said:  'The  Tartar  inva- 
sion was  mischievous,  but  it  is  our  pro- 
tection which  destroys  India.'  Sir  John 
Shore,  wdio  was  governor  general  of 
India  in  1/87.  said:  'There  is  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  benefits  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  evils  inseparable 
from  a  system  of  remote  foreign  do- 
minion.' Bishop  Heber  said,  in  1826, 
that  the  taxation  of  India  was  most  op- 
pressive. His  words  were:  'I  have  met 
with  very  few  public  men  who  will  not, 
in  confidence,  own  their  belief  that  the 
people  are  over-taxed  and  that  the  coun- 
try is  in  a  gradual  state  of  impoverish- 
ment.' I  can  quote  from  twenty,  thirty, 
representative  Englishmen  who  have 
lived  in  India  and  who  at  all  times  have 
protested  that  tliere  was  something- 
wrong  in  the  way  India  was  governed. 

"Let  me  turn  at  once  to  the  question 
of  famines.  Is  India  becoming  poorer  or 
not  ?  That  is  the  prime  question  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  One  of  my 
countrymen.  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  a 
Parsee  gentleman  of  Bombay,  having  be- 
come a  resident  of  London,  was  elected 
— the  first  Indian  to  receive  that  honor — 
to  represent  Englishmen  in  the  British 
Parliament.  Mr.  Naoroji  has  written  a 
book  on  the  un-British  rule  of  India.  In 
that  book  he  clearly  sets  forth  the  un- 
British  policy  of  the  government  in  In- 
dia— the  un-British  policy  by  which  the 
people  are  heavily  taxed  and  the  famines 
are  becoming  a  matter  of  common  occur- 
rence. During  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
last  century,  1800  to  1850,  there  were 
seven  famines  in  India.  During  the  next 
twenty-five  years  there  were  six  famines, 
and  during  the  last  twenty- five  years  of 
the  last  century  there  were  nineteen  fam- 
ines in  India.  This  I  take  from  the  rec- 
ords published  lay  our  government  in 
India. 

"There  is  a  saying  in  my  own  lan- 
guage— Tamil — that  yon  do  not  need  a 
magnifying  glass  to  descern  the  boil  on 
your  hand.  You  know  it,  you  feel  it. 
£o  I  do  not  feel  obliged    to    prove    that 


there  is  poverty,  increasing  poverty, 
among  the  millions  of  mv  countrymen, 
but  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  even  by 
our  most  energetic  rulers,  that  the  aver- 
age income  of  the  agricultural  people  of 
India  is  only  $6  per  head  per  year.  It 
comes  to  less  than  two  cents  a  day.  The 
purchasing  value  of  two  American  cents 
is  greater  in  India  than  here,  but  after 
all.  its  purcliasing  value  is  limited.  Mr. 
William  Digby  has  calculated  the  aver- 
age income  of  200  millions  of  the  Indian 
people  to  be  1  pound  3  shillings  per  head. 
Whether  it  is  thus  $6  per  annum,  or  $9 
per  annum,  I  will  not  discuss.  But  I  do 
know^  that  the  people  are  obliged  to  pay 
between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  this 
poor  income  in  taxation  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  out  of  this  taxation  and  cus- 
tom receipts  and  other  receipts  the  gov- 
ernment has  an  income  of  nearly  400 
million  dollars  per  annum.  Sir  William 
Hunter,  who  knows  so  much  about  In- 
dia, and  who  for  some  time  was  the  sta- 
tistician for  the  Indian  government,  says 
that  there  are  forty  millions  of  people  to- 
day in  India  who  do  not  know  what  it  is 
to  have  a  good  meal  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  a  most  ap- 
palling fact.  We  may  not  be  exactly 
right  in  just  denoting  the  causes,  but  we 
feel  that  these  are  things  that  must  be 
attended  to,  and  England  has  failed  to 
attend  to  these  things.  What  is  the  solu- 
tion ?  That  is  the  question  in  which  we 
are  greatly  interested. 

"The  death  rate  is  increasing.  In  the 
years  1882  to  1884,  24  died  "in  every 
1,000.  In  the  years  1892  to  1894,  the 
death  rate  was  30  in  1,000.  At  present 
it  is  34  for  every  1,000.  In  explanation 
of  this  increasing  death  rate,  we  are  told 
that  England  has  prevented  internecine 
and  tribal  wars,  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  population,  and  consequently 
that  these  evils  cannot  be  avoided.  Let 
us  examine  that  statement  a  little,  gentle- 
men. Do  you  know  that  the  birth  rate 
in  India  is  lower  than  the  average  birth 
rate  of  all  Europe?  It  is  7S  per  1,000 
lower  than  the  average  birth  rate  of  all 
Europe,  and  Germany  and  England  cer- 
tainly have  much  higher  birth  rates  than 
India  has. 

"We  believe  that  the  famines  are  not 
famines  for  food.  Even  during  the 
worst  famine  years  there  is  ample  food 
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for  the  300  millions  of  people  auid  much 
to  s])are.  There  are  also  vast  areas  of 
cultivable  laud  not  cultivated  The  fam- 
ines are  famines  for  money,  lu  the 
worst  famine  years  what  does  the  gov- 
ernment do?  it  gives  only  some  relief 
works,  where  the  starving  people  are 
made  to  break  stones  for  making  roads, 
•each  getting  a  penny  a  day  with  which 
to  buy  food.  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
with  '  dc])leted  strength  and.  emaciated 
forms,  they  return  to  their  miserable 
homes  only  to  eke  out  the  most  miserable 
existence.  Let  me  tell  you  that  from  the 
year  1792  to  1900,  107  vears,  it  has  been 
calculated  that  five  millions  of  people 
died  in  all  the  wars  of  the  world.  Dur- 
ing ten  years  of  this  period  in  India  twice 
that  number,  or  ten  millions,  died  of 
starvation  alone.  There  is  nothing  which 
should  engage  the  attention  of  the  world 
nK)re  than  this  fact. 

"The  taxation.  In  India  the  people 
are  taxed  thrice  as  much  as  the  English. 
I  mean  according  to  their  income,  and 
four  times  as  much  as  the  Scotchman. 
The  Englishman  and  the  Scotchm9.n 
complain  bitterly,  and  the  people  of  India 
complain,  too,  but  there  has  been  no  re- 
lief. Do  you  know  that  the  income  of 
the  average  Englishman  is  twenty-six 
times  the  income  of  the  average  Hindu? 
It  has  been  calculated  tliat  for  drink 
alone  the  Englishman  spends  four  pounds 
per  annum,  at  least  three  times  the  in- 
come of  the  average  Hindu.  The  Hin- 
dus— who  love  their  own  country  and 
their  people — have  begun  to  feel  that  the 
heavy  taxation  should  cease,  and  also 
that  there  should  be  no  taxation  without 
representation. 

"This  is  the  same  old  thought,  the 
same  old  war  cry  that  was  raised  in  this 
country.  It  is  now  heard  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  India.  Taxation  wdthout 
representation.  We  are  supposed  to 
have  a  representative  government.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  want  to  tell  you  briefly  some- 
thing of  the  real  constitution  of  the  leg- 
islative council  at  Calcutta.  The  Vice- 
roy-— I  believe  the  V^iceroy  of  India  has 
larger  powers  than  the  Czar  of  Russia. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  official  in  the  British 
government  who  has  larger  powers  than 
the  Governor  General  of  India.  We 
have  a  legislative  council,  and  the  edu- 
cated classes  of-  India  would  be  most 
grateful  if  that  council,  as  at  present  con- 
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stitutcd,  were  entirely  abolished.  It  is 
this  way.  It  is  intended  to  give  the  form 
of  constitutional  government,  whereas 
in  reality  it  has  nothing  of  the  spirit  of 
representation.  Here  it  is:  The  Vice- 
roy has  an  executive  council  of  five,  the 
executive  council  is  expanded  into  a  leg- 
islative council  by  the  appointment  of 
sixteen  persons,  each  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  Of  these  sixteen  persons,  six  are 
officials  appointed  by  the  Viceroy,  five 
are  nominated  by  five  corporate  bodies  in 
India,  whose  nominations  the  Viceroy 
may  accept  or  reject,  and  then  there  are 
five  offices  left,  and  these  offices  the  Gov- 
ernor General  confers  on  whomsoever  he 
pleases.  Thus  the  legislative  council  of 
Calcutta,  which  deals  with  the  full  gov- 
ernment of  that  great  territory  of  300 
million  people,  is  simply  a  creature  of 
tlie  Governor  General.  And  here  is  the 
important  part  of  it:  The  majority  of 
the  members  are  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor General ;  when  the  Governor  pro- 
poses a  measure  he  can  insist  that  the  of- 
ficials vote  with  him  or  resign,  and  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  whenever  the 
Governor  General  wishes  a  thing  to  be- 
come a  law,  it  does  become  a  law.  Final- 
ly, to  crown  the  farce,  no  resolution  may 
be  moved,  nor  may  the  council  be  di- 
vided, in  respect  to  any  financial  discus- 
sion or  the  answer  to  any  cjuestion,  and 
questions  must  be  submitted  before  hand 
to  the  Mceroy  who  may  disallow  them  if 
he  thinks  best.  Could  any  sham  be  hol- 
lower  than  this? 

"These  things  we  have  been  watching, 
and  for  150  years  the  intelligent  people 
of  India  have  been  clamoring  for  some 
share  in  the  government  of  India.  How 
far  our  request  has  been  granted  you 
soon  will  be  able  to  tell  me.  Mr.  John 
Morley  is  our  Secretary  of  State  in  In- 
dia. We  admire  him.  We  think  he  is  a 
great  scholar  and  philosopher  who  ought 
to  occup}'  a  chair  in  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  in  some  wealthy  American  or 
English  university.  But  Indian  matters 
cannot  be  dealt  with  merely  from  a  met- 
aphysical point  of  view.  Mr.  Morley 
tells  us  that  India  cannot  rule  herself  be- 
cause the  set  of  circumstances  in  India 
are  dififerent  to  the  set  of  circumstances 
in  Canada.  Do  you  think  the  people  of 
India  can  be  put  away  that  way?  We 
do  not  want  these  dialectical  speculations. 
We  do  not  want  these  phrases,  but  we 
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do  want  to  know  just  wherein  we  differ 
from  the  people  of  Canada.  The  Cana- 
dians are  certainly  a  superior  set  of  peo- 
ple in  some  ways.  So  are  the  Austra- 
lians and  the  South  Africans,  but  to  tell 
us  now  and  forever  that  we  are  different 
to  these  people,  that  their  circumstances 
are  different,  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
is  not  telling-  the  whole  truth.  We  are 
of  like  passions  as  you  are.  Some  Indian 
people  believe  in  your  own  Scriptures, 
and  it  is  this  dilTerence  of  treatment 
which  is  accorded  to  India  that  is  inspir- 
ing us  to  take  measures  that  perhaps  no 
one  in  the  west  imagines  we  are  taking. 
The  Boer  war  was  a  great  calamity.  It 
was  a  great  war  in  many  ways.  To  the 
world  it  revealed  something  of  the  fight- 
ing machinery  of  England.  It  cost  Eng- 
land 20,000  men.  Twenty  thousand  men 
were  killed,  20,000  more  were  wounded, 
and  200  million  pounds  sterling  was  the 
cost  of  that  great  war.  Immediately 
aficr  the  war  the  Boers  were  given  free- 
dom, but  India,  which  had  never  wanted 
to  fight  for  her  freedom,  which  has  been 
always  loyal,  is  not  given  even  the  form 
of  a  representative  government. 

"We  have  a  most  expensive  adminis- 
trative machinery.  The  people  are  peas- 
ants. Two  hundred  million  people  are 
mere  peasants  and  we  naturally  wonder 
why  we  should  have  this  great  expensive 
administration.  Do  you  know  that  the 
Governor  General  of  India  draws,  in- 
cluding his  allowances,  three  times  the 
salary  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  Why?  Is  it  because  of  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  people?  It  is 
simply  because  the  people  have  nothing 
to  say  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which 
money  shall  be  spent  in  that  country. 
Here  are  a  few  facts  that  are  pertinent: 

"From  the  battle  of  Plassey,  1757,  to 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  1815,  a  period  of 
fifty-seven  years,  it  has  been  calculated 
by  competent  English  authorities  that 
from  500  million  pounds  sterling  to  1,000 
million  pounds  sterling  was  removed 
from  India  to  London.  In  the  Westmin- 
ster Gazette  of  London,  April  24,  1900. 
the  estimate  is  made  that  the  drain  from 
India  to  Great  Britain  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  500  million  pounds  sterling 
(2500  million  dollars).  England  is  build- 
ing with  feverish  activity  Dreadnought 
after  Dreadnought  and    launching    them 


into  the  North  sea  and  the  English  chan- 
nel. And  we  realize  that  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  this  huge  ship-building  program 
is  derived  from  the  money  extracted 
from  India's  starving  and  dying  millions. 

"The  Indian  civil  administration  is  in 
the  hands  of  960  officers.  These  practi- 
cally control  the  civil  administration.  Of 
these  960  officers,  900  are  Englishmen 
and  60  represent  the  300  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  India.  In  a  parliamentary  return 
submitted  in  1892,  it  was  stated  that  on 
appointments  of  a  hundred  pounds  and 
upwards,  Euiropeans  diew  13,930,554 
pounds  sterling,  whereas  Indians  got  3,- 
284,163  pounds  sterling.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  further  into 
the  wav  in  wdiich  monev  is  sj-jent  in  In- 
dia. That  it  is  not  spent  in  the  1)est  pos- 
sible way,  we  are  quite  satisfied. 

"Of  the  $370,000,000,  making  up  the 
revenue  of  the  government,  $100,000,000 
is  spent  on  the  army,  and  $55,000,000  on 
the  civil  administration.  Pensions  cost 
$15,000,000,  public  works  $20,000,000, 
the  collecting  of  revenues  $22,500,000. 
Thus  $200,000,000  of  the  money  goes  for 
what  we  call  unproductive  purposes. 
The  rest  is  spent  on  education,  the  build- 
ing of  railroads,  telegraphs  and  such 
like,  for  which  we  are  thankful.  As  Mr. 
Dadabhai  Naoroji  savs,  India  pays  an- 
nually $66,000,000  for  the  salaries  and 
pensions  of  Englishmen.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  might  be  interesting  for  you  to 
know  that  of  all  parts  of  the  British  em- 
pire, India  is  the  only  part  which  has  not 
cost  England  a  farthing.  England  has 
spent  money  freely  in  acquiring  other 
parts  of  the  British  empire,  but — and  I 
state  this  fact  advisedly — India  has  not 
cost  the  English  a  farthing.  We  have 
paid  and  we  continue  to  pay  every  bill 
that  is  meted  out  to  India. 

"The  crushing  of  industries.  What 
about  Indian  industries  ?  I  think  that  is 
a  most  interesting  aspect  of  our  relation- 
ship with  England.  There  was  a  time 
when  India  was  noted  for  her  industries. 
When  the  British  first  came  to  India  the 
land  was  full  of  manufactures.  India's 
cotton  goods,  silk  goods,  shawls,  muslins 
of  Decca,  brocades  of  Ahmcdabed,  pot- 
tery of  Scind,  jewelry,  metal  work  and 
lapidary  work  were  familiar  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  and  we  know  something  of 
the  way  in  which  these  nidus' ries  have 
been  practically  crushed.     Cheap  English 
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(^^oods  are  stnt  to  India,  and  the  people 
who  were  wont  to  eni^a^e  in  these  beau- 
tiful industries  have  had  '.o  turn  to  soil 
already  erowded,  and  divide  the  seanty 
produQts  of  agriculture. 

"In  Mill  &  Wilson's  history  of  iiritish 
India  the  fact  concerning  the  crushing  of 
Indian  industries  is  th.us  stated:  'In 
the  early  days  of  the  h'ast  India  Com- 
pany's rule  fabrics  ])roduced  by  Indian 
weavers  sui)plie(l  all  the  markets  of  Eu- 
vopc,  and  men  now  living  can  remember 
when  every  village  iu  tlu-  weaving  dis- 
tricts had  its  looms,  and  millions  of  In- 
dian weavers  were  supported  by  that 
profitable  industry.  How  this  industry 
was  gradually  strangled  and  destroyed, 
first  by  protective  duties  imposed  on  In- 
dian goods  in  England,  and  then  by  un- 
equal competition,  fornis  one  of  the  sad- 
dest chapters  in  the  history  of  British 
India.  India  was  a  great  manufacturer 
of  both  cotton  and  silk  goods.  These 
goods,"  continues  the  historian,  'were 
sold  at  a  profit  in  British  markets  at  a 
price  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  lower 
than  those  fabricated  in  England.  So 
they  must  be  destroyed.  The  British 
mills  of  Paisly  and  Manchester  were  cre- 
ated by  the  sacrifice  of  Indian  manufac- 
tures.' 

"Now  turning  to  the  army  of  India. 
We  are  a  great  deal  concerned  with  the 
great  fighting  machinery  in  India  which 
is  kept  up  against  the  will  of  the  people. 
One  hundred  million  dollars,  more  than 
a  fourth  of  the  national  revenue,  is  spent 
on  this  army.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  the  expenditure  for  the  army  has 
been  actually  doubled.  How  much 
money  is  spent  on  education?  Only  six 
million  and  a  half  dollars,  with  the  result 
that  only  10  per  cent  of  the  people  in  In- 
dia can  read  and  write,  whereas  in  Japan 
90  per  cent  of  the  people  can  read  and 
write.  This  neglect  of  education  stands 
in  our  minds  as  the  greatest  arraignment 
of  English  rule  in  India.  With  the  lim- 
ited facilities  afiforded  for  education  the 
people  have  been  able  to  make  much 
jjrogress,  but  we  demand,  and  I  believe 
the  civilized  world  is  with  us  in  our  de- 
mand, that  more  money  should  be  spent 
on  the  education  of  the  people  of  our 
country.  There  are  those  who  realize 
too  well  that  the  education  of  India 
means  its  freedom.  Education  has  been 
neglected,  and  we  feel  that  the  time  has 


come  when  something  should  be  done  for 
cutting  down  the  military  expenditures. 
India^has  paid  $450,000,000  for  the  for- 
eign wars  of  luigland  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  This  fact  should  startle 
the  world — that  India,  which  has  had  no 
voice  whatever  in  the  inception  of  these 
wars,  should  be  obliged  to  pay  $450,000,- 
000  on  h'^ngland's  foreign  wars. 

"I  may  appear  to  have  taken  a  most 
severe  view  of  English  work  in  India. 
We  do  recognize  that  England  has  con- 
ferred great  benefits  upon  India  in  abol- 
ishing slavery,  reducing  religious  feuds 
and  caste  distinctions,  establishing  courts 
of  justice,  initiating  a  common  language 
and  in  other  ways.  In  my  own  country 
friends  have  always  thought  that  I  was 
a  little  pro-English,  for  .there  it  was  my 
special  work  to  deal  with  the  people.  I 
had  to  talk  in  season  and  out  of  season 
about  the  faults  of  the  people.  We  are 
in  a  way  a  lazy  people.  We  have  not 
been  very  industrious.  Pantheism  has 
had  its  work  in  India.  Some  of  our  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  conceptions 
have  been  good.  But  they  have  not  all 
been  good.  The  people  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  fewer  of  this  world's 
goods  they  had  the  better  prepared  were 
they  for  the  next  life.  And  so  the  Hindu 
has  cared  little  to  amass  ^he,  good  things 
of  this  world.  Pantheism  begat  fatalis- 
tic conceptions — whatever  happens  must 
happen — and  the  people  are  somewhat 
to  blame  in  cherishing  these  ideas.  But 
taking"  in  its  entirety  the  question  of  our 
present  ills,  we  are  obliged  to  ask,  Who 
is  more  to  blame,  the  people  or  England  ? 
Hindus  are  becoming  convinced  that  the 
fundamental  trouble  is  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  and  are  beginning 
to  speak  of  the  English  in  terms  that 
they  never  used  before.  Just  before  I 
left  India  a  prominent  Hindu  in  a  pub- 
lic meeting  said  that  they  realized  it  was 
not  necessary  for  the  Hindu  to  live,  or 
for  their  children  to  live,  but  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  live  under 
honorable  conditions  of  life,  and  that 
there  should  be  equalization  of  oppor- 
tunities. 

"The  Indian  National  Congress  is 
composed  of  representative  Indians. 
Eive  thousand  people  from  all  parts  of 
India  meet  annually  and  discuss  mat- 
ters of  prime  importance  to  the  people. 
And  what  is  the  treatment  that  has  been 
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accorded  to  this  Indiana  National  Con- 
gress? Their  prayers  remain  unheeded, 
and  Mr.  John  Morley  is  taking  this  in- 
stitution severely  to  task.  But  I  beHeve 
this  institution  is  -of  God  and  tliat  it  is 
doing  a  most  wonderful  work  toward 
the  emancipation  of  India,  notwithstand- 
ing the  irresponsible  utterances  of  the 
extreme  Radicals  in  it. 

"The  Indian  civil  service  examination 
is  held  annually  in  England.  The  Indian 
National  Congress  has  been  requesting 
most  earnestly  and  constantly,  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  that  this  public  ex- 
amination be  held  in  India  as  well.  This 
unreasonable  request  of  India  cannot  be 
conceded.  Why?  In  open,  competitive 
])ublic  examinations  the  Hindu  can  hold 
liis  own.  and  the  government  seems  to 
be  satisfied  that  if  these  examinations 
should  be  made  competitive  the  Indians 
would  fill  a  larger  number  of  ofifices  in 
the  higher  service.  It  seems  to  me, 
friends,  that  the  government  of  India 
has  been  based  on  one  fundamental  con- 
ception— that  God  had  left  the  people  of 
India  in  darkness,  that  there  was  nothing 
good  in  India,  and  that  they  went  there 
to  give  everything  good.  I  believe  this 
conception  is  not  peculiar  to  the  British 
government  alone.  It  has  somewhat 
tinged  the  policy  of  western  Christian 
missionaries  as  well.  I  believe,  after  ten 
years'  work  in  India,  after  knowing 
something  of  the  religious  trend  and 
philosophy  of  India,  that  God  surely  has 
not  left  India  in  utter  darkness.  There 
has  been  some  revelation  of  truth.  India 
has  moved  in  her  own  way,  so  that  she 
might  contribute  her  share  in  interpret- 
ing the  higher  truths  of  religion. 

"The  missionary — I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  him.  He  has  done  a  splendid 
work,  and  I  do  wish  the  missionary 
forces  were  greatly  increased  and  their 
hands  made  freer  and  their  salaries 
larger.  But  do  you  know  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  missionary  is  a  most  pecu- 
liar one  at  this  crisis?  The  educated 
Hindus,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  not 
been  won  over  by  the  Christian  mission- 
ary. He  stands  between  the  rulers  and 
the  people.  The  educated  classes  are 
longing  for  those  who  will  come  and 
identify  themselves  with  ihe  people,  and 
fight  for  all  their  privileges  and  rights 
as  human  beings.  There  have  been  hon- 
orable    exceptions.       There    have    been 


missionaries  who  have  been  most  enthu- 
siastic in  their  advocacy  of  the  rights 
of  the  people.  Yet.  as  a  body  they  have 
failed  to  prove  to  the  educated  classes 
in  our  land  that  they  stand  for  that 
national  enfranchisement  ^vhicl;  is  the  as- 
]Mration  of  those  classes.  Do  you  know, 
for  example,  that  although  a  native  of 
India  may  become  a  judge  of  the  high 
court  there,  he  cannot  occupy  the  posi- 
tion, fulfill  the  responsibility  and  receive 
the  salarv  of  an  American  missionary. 
'This  is  a  small  question  m  a  way,  but 
it  is  a  question  which  looms  very  large 
in  the  horizon  of  the  educated  Hindu. 
When  I  graduated  at  Princeton  I  was 
refused  appointment  as  a  missionary.  I 
went  to  Ceylon  and  started  a  work.  God 
in  his  providence  has  prospered  this 
work.  It  has  grown  and  now  we  have 
four  hundred  young  men  under  our  care. 
Central  College,  Colombo,  of  which  I  am 
principal,  stands  for  the  freedom  and 
the  liberty  of  the  people. 

"As  an  instance  of  the  justice  meted 
out  by  the  EngHsh  government  I  want, 
with  vour  permission,  to  refer  to  this 
matter  of  my  own  relationship  with  the 
government  of  Ceylon.  My  school  grew. 
I  passed  students  in  the  public  examina- 
tions, but  the  school  was  not  a  favorite 
institution  with  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  Ceylon.  The  head  of 
the  government  college  there  insists  on 
teaching  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  boys  of 
his  college  and  other  bo\s  in  general. 
I  pointed  out  clearly  in  a  magazine  that 
I  edit,  the  University  Journal,  that  what 
India  and  Ceylon  needed  was  not  Latin 
and  Greek,  but  common  sense  education, 
technical,  practical  education.  I  wrote 
freely  in  this  and  other  publications,  ad- 
vocating my  belief.  The  principal  of 
the  government  college  believed  and  still 
believes  what  they  needed  was  Latin. 
The  result  is  our  Ceylon  boys  are  apt  to 
think  in  English,  dream  in  Latin  and 
speculate  in  Greek.  They  wander  away 
froip  practical  lines.  Some  of  my  boys 
are  taught  physics,  chemistry,  ])hysiol- 
ogy  and  hygiene.  Central  College  has 
done  as  well  as  any  other  college  in  the 
matter  of  public  examinations.  I  waited 
until  I  had  done  something,  and  then  ap- 
pealed for  the  government  grant.  Lhi- 
happily  for  me  the  head  of  this  govern- 
ment institution,  whose  policy  I  attacked, 
was  promoted  to  be  the  director  of  pub- 
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lie  instruction.  I  applied  to  him  for  the 
grant,  and,  after  considering  it  for 
eighteen  months,  he  refused  my  re(|ucst 
on  the  day  he  sailed  for  England  on 
furlough. 

"I  waited  nearly  a  year  for  his  re- 
turn, and  lie  simply  said  that  niy  peti- 
tion could  not  he  granted  because  my 
buildings  were  not  satisfactory.  I  said 
that  was  precisely  the  reason  why  I 
wanted  a  government  grants — to  make 
the  buildings  satisfactory— but  he  would 
not  consider  the  (juestion.  Then  I 
thought  I  would  prepare  papers  for  ap- 
peal to  the  government.  To  my  utter 
surprise  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the 
code  that  the  decision  of  the  Director  is 
final  and  that  there  is  no  appeal.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  believe  I  have  lost  $10,000 
iS  the  result  of  the  arbitrary  act  of  this 
little  Englander.  We  have  a  good  many 
of  them.  Everyone  in  Ceylon  knows  the 
injustice  meted  out  to  me  and  this  is  but 
a  small  instance.  I  have  come  to  this 
country  so  that  I  may  earn  at  least  part 
of  the  money  required  for  putting  up 
buildings  for  the  college.  I  only  refer 
to  this  personal  experience  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  high-hande'i  administration 
that  we  often  have  to  face. 

"American  citizens  occupy  a  very  dear 
place  in  the  hearts  of  educated  Indians. 
We  have  always  been  a  home-loving  peo- 
ple. We  do  not  care  to  come  to  the 
west  to  air  our  grievances  but  the 
thought  has  taken  hold  of  India  that 
her  sons  should  go  throughout  the  world 
and  do  something  for  their  country.  As 
a  result  of  this  thought,  this  growing 
conception  on  the  part  of  the  people,  I 
am  in  your  midst  today.  India  is  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  crisis.  English  peo- 
ple do  not  understand  it.  People  in 
this  country  know  very  little  of  the  great 
crisis,  but  let  me  tell  you,  in  conclusion, 
that  India  is  turning  her  eyes  towards 
Japan.  I  know  something  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  educated  Hindus  today.  They 
seeni  to  have  lost  faith*  in  the  fair  plav 
and  justice  of  Christian  England.  Thev 
seem  to  think  that  Christianity  is  a  farce, 
and    that    western    nations    cannot    treat 


them  fairly.  Do  you  know,  gentlemen, 
on  the  19th  of  last  month  Count  Okuma, 
the  Ja])anese  statesman,  said  in  one  of 
his  puljlic  speeches,  that  Japan  would 
seriously  disappoint  the  people  of  India 
if  she  would  not  give  a  helping  hand  to 
free  India  from  the  oppression  of  Eu- 
rope. She  would  be  missing  the  very 
opportunity  heaven  is  affording  her 
should  she  fail  to  help  India.  Count 
Okuma  is  not  a  Minister  in  the  present 
Japanese  Cabinet,  but  he  reflects  some- 
what the  sentiments  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
])le.  Students  are  beginning  to  go  to 
Japan  and  the  Japanese  are  coming  to 
our  country.  We  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  Japanese  people  as  a  race, 
but  as  a  last  resort  the  Hindus  may  turn 
towards  Japan,  and  I  do  believe  there 
is  a  coming  closer  together  of  the  east- 
ern countries,  India,  Japan  and  China. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  other 
solution  to  this  most  momentous  ques- 
tion. 

"The  people  of  India  have  been  driven 
to  desperation  ;  but  I  do  believe  in  the 
Englishman.  The  people  of  England 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  few  rul- 
ers we  have  in  India.  When  the  Indian 
people  shall  unmistakably  speak  to  Eng- 
land and  to  her  people,  it  is  just  possible 
that  England  will  give  us  justice.  But 
should  she  fail  to  give  India  justice,  the 
latter  may  be  driven  to  do  things  which 
are  the  results  of  desperation  and  de- 
spair. I  do  not  want  to  give  you  a  note 
of  pessimism,  friends,  for  I  believe  God 
is  preparing  the  Hindu  people  for  some 
great  future.  If  I  were  askec"  wdiether 
Christianity  or  the  Christian  spirit  has 
been  moving  along  the  lines  of  British 
colonial  administration,  I  cannot  say  it 
always  has.  It  may  be  that  the  spirit 
of  the  lowly  Nazarene  is  working  among 
the  people  of  India  today.  India  is  go- 
ing to  be  free.  How  soon  it  is  going 
to  be  free  will  depend  on  the  people 
of  India  themselves.  The  remedy  after 
all  for  our  social,  political,  religious  dif- 
ficulties is  in  our  own  hands.  We  blame 
England  but  we  blame  ourselves  more 
and  with  these  ideas  we  are  working." 
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THURSDAY  LUNCHEON 

Mr.  William  H.  Langdon,  District  Attorney  of  San  Francisco,  will 
speak  before  the  Club,  at  luncheon  Thursday,  December  19,  on  the 
extraordinarily  interesting  situation  in  San  Francisco. 

Luncheon  at  12:30  P.  M.     Speaking  at  1:15  P.  M.  precisely. 

SATURDAY  AT  2  P.  M. 

The  Sunday  Closing  Question  will  be  discussed  before  the  Club 
Saturday,  December  21,  at  2  P.  M.  precisely  (note  the  hour),  by  Hon. 
Oliver  W.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Harry  Rubens.     Luncheon  as  usual. 

DOUBLE  NUMBER 

This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  contains  an  account  of  two  discussions, 
namely,  that  occurring  Saturday,  December  14th,  on  the  new  city 
charter  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  also  that  occurring  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 16th,  at  which  Mr.  John  Hodge,  of  the  labor  group  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  spoke  on  the  British  Labor  Party. 


THE  DES  MOINES  PLAN 


Americans  are  charged  with  idolatry 
concerning  their  poHtical  institutions 
and  timidity  respecting  changes.  Ex- 
perimentation in  City  Charters  is  never- 
theless going  on.  Half  a  dozen  States 
at  least  have  granted  their  cities  more 
or  less  fully  the  right  to  frame  their 
own  charters.  The  Galveston  flood 
forced  into  existence  a  bold  change  in 
city  government,  which  has  already 
spread  to  Iowa,  and  the  "Newport  sys- 
tem" is  having  large  claims  made  for  it 
as  a  model  city  charter. 

During  the  early  part  of  last  year  an 
effort  was  organized  by  the  citizens  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  a  new  city  char- 
ter. The  instrument  produced  is  based 
on  the  Galveston  model,  although  it  dif- 
fers from  it  in  certain  important  re- 
spects.    Among  other  things  it  provides 


for  practically  free  nominations — by 
petition.  It  also  provides  for  the  ref- 
erendum, the  initiative  and  the  recall 
and  for  the  publication  in  detail  of 
compaign  receipts  and  expenses.  After 
a  severe  struggle  in  the  Iowa  legisla- 
ture a  general  law  was  passed  author- 
izing cities  of  25,000  or  over  to  adopt 
the  new  charter  by  popular  vote,  and 
Des  Moines  adopted  it  last  June.  Ce- 
dar Rapids  took  similar  action  a  few 
days  ago. 

Mr.  Sidney  J.  Dillon,  an  attorney  of 
Des  Moines,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
committee  of  fifty  which  promoted  the 
formulation  of  this  charter  and  the  pass- 
age of  the  law  by  the  legislature,  ex- 
plained the  measure  before  the  City  Club 
at  luncheon  last  Saturday,  December  14. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr. 
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Walter  L.   Fisher  presided.     Mr.  Dillon 
spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Sidney  J.  Dillon 

"Des  JNIoines.  as  you  know,  is  a  city 
of  about  100,000  inhabitants.  It  is  cos- 
mopolitan, and  I  think  we  have  all  the 
vices  and  advantages  that  you  have  in 
the  larger  cities.  We  have  the  same 
problems  to  meet  in  our  city  government 
that  you  meet  in  Chicago.  Here  they 
are  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

"When  this  agitation  for  a  new  char- 
ter originated  we  did  not  have  any  crisis 
at  hand.  It  was  not  a  sporadic  reform 
movement  but  came  about  because  of 
the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
business  men  that  there  was  general 
inefficiency  and  extravagance  or  waste- 
fulness in  our  city  government.  To 
illustrate,  we  constructed  a  bridge  last 
year  across  the  Des  Moines  river,  a  very 
artistic  affair,  at  a  cost  of  $136,000. 
When  the  bridge  was  completed  it  was 
found  out  that  the  city  did  not  own  the 
approach  on  either  side  of  the  bridge. 
As  a  result  the  city  was  forced  to  pay 
a  very  exorbitant  figure  for  that  land. 
Later  we  moved  another  bridge.  After 
the  bridge  had  been  taken  down  and 
they  had  started  to  move  it,  they  found 
that  they  did  not  have  the  right  of 
way.  Once  again  the  city  was  mulcted 
— and  so  on.  I  might  give  a  dozen  oi 
more  illustrations  of  how  the  city  had 
wastefully  used  the  money  of  the  tax- 
payer. Of  course,  taken  separately  they 
did  not  constitute  a  great  waste,  but  in 
the  aggregate  they  amounted  to  a  good 
deal,  and  we  felt  that  in  paying  our 
taxes  we  were  not  receiving  more  than 
fifty  cents  on  every  dollar  which  we  put 
into  the  treasury.  The  result  was,  we 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  law. 
Last  year  that  committee  drafted  the 
present  Des  Moines  plan,  which  was 
passed  by  the  legislature,  and  on  the 
20th  of  June  was  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  city  and  adopted. 

"The  framers  of  this  law  had  four 
objects  in  view : 

"First,  we  wished  to  put  in  this  char- 
ter certain  things  which  would  prove  an 
inducement  to  men  of  ability  to  seek 
political  ofiice.  and  we  wished  to  elim- 
inate as  far  as  possible  those  things 
which  had  previously  kept  good  men 
from  seeking  office. 


"The  second  purpose  was  that  this 
charter  should  be  adapted  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  which  a  city 
government  must  perform. 

"Third,  we  wished  to  allow  the  wid- 
est possible  latitude  for  the  councilmen's 
originality  and  creative  work  in  govern- 
mental aft'airs. 

"Fourth,  we  wanted  our  charter  to 
represent  the  highest  degree  of  popular 
control. 

"First,  now,  in  reference  to  securing 
able  men.  We  first  attempted  to  elimin- 
ate partisanship.  We  could  not  see  that 
the  question  of  a  man's  opinion  on  high 
tariff,  or  the  Philippine  policy,  had  any 
natural  connection  with  his  attitude  as 
a  city  official.  As  a  consequence  we  de- 
vised a  non-partisan  primary.  This  pri- 
mary works  in  this  manner.  In  order 
for  a  man  to  become  a  candidate  he 
files  his  petition,  signed  by  25  electors 
of  the  city,  who  make  affidavit  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  an  elector  and  a  man  of 
good  moral  character.  His  name  is  then 
placed  upon  the  primary  ballot,  in  alpha- 
betical order  under  the  respective  posi- 
tion to  which  he  aspires.  That  is,  if 
he  is  a  candidate  for  councilman,  it  is 
placed  under  the  heading  of  councilmen 
and  in  alphabetical  order.  There  is  no 
party  designation  upon  the  ballot  what- 
ever. 

"The  primary  is  held,  and  two  weeks 
later  the  election  is  held,  only  those 
standing  highest  on  the  primary  poll 
being  voted  for  at  the  election.  If,  for 
instance,  five  men  are  candidates  in  the 
primary  for  mayor,  we  select  from  those 
five  men  the  two  men  who  have  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes,  and  their 
names  are  placed  on  the  election  ballot. 
For  the  four  other  members  of  the 
Council  the  eight  men  in  the  primary 
who  received  the  highest  number  of 
votes  have  their  names  placed  upon  the 
ballot.  That  gives  us  two  opportunities 
to  weed  out  undesirable  men — first  at 
the  primary,  and  second  at  the  election. 
We  feel  that  this  measure  will  do  away 
with  the  partv  fealty  which  has  existed 
before,  and  by  reason  of  which  a  Repub- 
lican has  voted  for  the  Republican,  irre- 
spective of  the  man's  merit.  These  are 
the  primary  and  the  election  features. 
They  are  our  first  expedients  for  secur- 
ing good  men  in  office. 

"Our    second    expedient   was    to   pro- 
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vide  better  salaries.  The  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Des  Moines  today  receives  $2,500 
and  aldermen  receive  $250  a  year  each. 
Under  this  new  plan  the  mayor  receives 
$3,500,  and  each  councilman  $3,000. 
There  are  four  councilmen  and  the  one 
mayor.  If  the  drafting  committee  could 
have  increased  these  salaries  they  would 
have  done  so,  but  we  did  not  feel  that 
it  was  a  practical  possibility.  We  could 
not  submit  this  charter  to  our  people 
with  a  $10,000  salary  attached  to  the  of- 
fice of  mayor  and  a  $5,000  salary  at- 
tached to  that  of  councilman.  We  would 
have  done  so  if  we  had  thought  the 
charter  would  be  adopted  so. 

"Our  third  expedient  was  the  abolition 
of  the  ward  lines.  We  found  that 
we  had  aldermen  who  were  returned  to 
office  because  of  a  small  coterie  of  men 
in  their  particular  wards  who  exercised 
political  influence  there'  were  active,  and 
on  election  day  always  got  out  all  their 
votes.  To  eliminate  such  petty  local 
bosses  the  charter  abolishes  ward  lines 
and  provides  that  the  members  of  the 
city  council  must  be  elected  at  large. 
They  must  come  before  the  citizens  of 
the  whole  city  and  are  all  voted  upon  by 
every  elector. 

"Our  fourth  expedient  for  securing 
good  men,  was  to  allow  them  great  lat- 
itude. Their  powers  are  very  broad  and 
extensive. 

"The  second  and  third  general  objects 
of  the  framers  of  the  charter  were  that 
it  should  be  adapted  to  the  functions 
which  a  city  government  must  perform, 
and  that  it  should  afitord  scope  for  ef- 
fective and  creative  work.  A  city  gov- 
ernment must  pass  certain  ordinances 
in  the  nature  of  police  regulations ;  it 
must  attend  to  public  improvements, 
sidewalks,  sewers,  public  buildings,  etc ; 
it  must  guard  the  public  safety,  through 
health,  police  and  fire  departments,  and 
it  must  deal  with  public  franchise  priv- 
ileges— which  become  valuable  because 
of  the  increase  of  population.  So  far  as 
we  were  able  to  judge,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  these  functions  which  necessarily 
required  a  large  number  in  the  city 
council.  No  one  of  them  is  of  a  strictly 
governmental  nature.  They  are  mostly 
business  propositions  pure  and  simple. 
I  went  to  our  city  council  and  looked 
up  matters  which  came  before  it  for  a 
period  of  three  months.     Three  hundred 


and  seventy  matters  came  before  that 
deliberative  body.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty  of  these  had  reference  to  contracts 
for  improvements,  and  thirty-two  were 
of  a  governmental  nature,  twenty  of 
which  were  permits  to  saloons.  So  I 
held  that  city  government,  at  least  the 
Des  Moines  city  government,  was  more 
of  a  business  proposition  than  it  was 
a  governmental  proposition.  Therefore, 
we  attempted  to  frame  this  charter  as 
you  would  organize  a  private  business 
■ — giving  the  powers  to  a  small  number 
of  men. 

"The  fourth  object  was  that  there 
should  be  popular  control.  We  felt  that 
it  was  necessary,  of  course,  that  we  have 
agents  to  carry  on  the  government,  but 
we  felt  also  that  during  their  term  of 
office  the  voice  of  the  people  should 
always  be  supreme  upon  all  matters 
which  came  before  that  body  of  agents. 
Recognizing  that  authority  was  central- 
ized, we  prepared  certain  provisions  in 
this  law  by  which  the  people  retain  the 
balance  of  power.  Having  stated  thus 
in  substance  the  four  objects  of  the  Des 
Moines  plan,  I  shall  have  now  to  go  into 
'details  of  the  law  itself. 

"We  elect  four  councilmen  and  a 
mayor,  and  for  two  years.  The  city 
government  is  divided  into  five  depart- 
ments, the  department  of  public  affairs, 
the  department  of  public  accounts  and 
finances,  the  department  of  public  safe- 
ty, the  department  of  public  streets  and 
improvements,  and  the  department  of 
public  property  and  parks.  Into  these 
divisions  most  of  the  work  of  the  city 
will  fall  naturally,  and  these  five  men 
elected  have  entire  charge  of  all  of  this 
work  which  falls  within  these  five  de- 
partments. 

"To  explain  briefly  what  this  change 
means,  let  me  say  that  now  we  elect  a 
mayor,  eleven  aldermen,  a  city  attorney, 
a  city  treasurer,  a  city  auditor,  a  city 
engineer,  a  city  market  master  and  half 
a  dozen  other  minor  employes.  We  pro- 
pose instead  to  elect  these  five  men.  At 
their  first  meeting  they  take  charge  of 
these  departments  and  assign  the  work 
of  the  city  to  their  appropriate  depart- 
ments. The  mayor  is  named  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  department  of 
public  affairs.  The  council  then  names 
one  of  its  number  as  the  superintend- 
ent of  each  of  the  other  departments.     It 
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is  hoped  that  each  will  be  named  as 
superintendent  for  the  department  which 
he  is  best  (lualiti'ed  to  handle,  either 
by  reason  of  experience  or  training^., 
So  we  shall  have  this  body .  of 
councilmen,  first  acting  as  an  execu- 
tive body  or  governing-  board  in  charge 
of  the  whole  city,  and  then  each  individ- 
ual member  in  charge  of  a  particular 
department  as  superintendent.  These 
men  at  their  first  meeting  alSo  appoint 
a  city  attorney,  a  city  assessor,  a  city 
treasurer  and  all  the  other  officials 
whose  work  is  administrative  in  char- 
acter. These  officials  are  not  elected, 
they  are  appointed,  and  all  subject  at  all 
times  to  the  action  of  the  board.  If 
their  work  is  satisfactory  they  will  be 
retained.  If  not,  they  will  be  dis- 
charged. The  reason  for  doing  this'  was 
that  the  city,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  a 
business  proposition.  We  took  a  private 
corporation  as  a  model,  and  modeled  this 
board  after  the  directorate  board  of  a 
private  corporation. 

"The  primary  object  w-e  had  in  view 
was  to  centralize  responsibility.  An  ed- 
itor of  our  paper  told  this  story  on  our, 
old  government:  It  seems,  a  citizen  of 
our  city  had  been  raising  chickens  in 
his  basement.  He  had  gone  down  to 
one  of  the  public  officials  to  complain 
and  requested  that  some  repairs  be  made 
in  the  sewer  which  had  overflowed  into 
his  cellar.  It  had  happened  on  several 
occasions  and  the  chickens  had  been 
drowned.  He  was  referred  to  someone 
else,  and  that  someone  else  in  turn  re- 
ferred him  to  some  other  department, 
and  he  was  there  referred  on  to  still 
another  one,  until  gradually  he  had  gone 
through  the  entire  city  force  and  ar- 
rived back  to  the  same  man  he  started 
with.  He  said :  'Pat,  I  have  been  all 
through  the  city  departments  now,  every 
one  of  them.  They  have  all  referred  me 
to  someone  else  and  I  have  come  back 
here.  All  of  them  disclaim  any  respon- 
sibility. You  have  got  to  help  me  out.' 
Pat  says,  T  can't  do  it.'  'What  then  am 
I  going  to  do?'  said  the  man.  'Well, 
by  golly,'  says  pat,  'I  guess  you'll  have 
to  raise  ducks.' 

"That  illustrates  one  of  the  great  dis- 
advantages we  had  with  the  old  gov- 
ernment. There  was  no  responsibility. 
The  city  officials  were  perfectly  inde- 
pendent.    They   did   not   care   whether 


other  departments  were  conducted  on  a 
business  basis  or  not.  They  were  only 
interested  in  their  own  departments,  and 
as  a  result  there  was  not  that  coopera- 
tion which  is  necessary  for  success  in  a 
city  government  as  in  a  private  enter- 
prise. These  five  men  have,  therefore, 
been  given  all  power — power  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  city,  power  of  appoint- 
ment, power  of  removal,  when  justified. 

"A  great  many  people,  when  this  law 
was  presented  to  them,  practically  threw 
up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the 
idea  of  centralizing  so  much  authority. 
In  fact  during  the  campaign  that  was 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  we 
experienced.  People  said  this  was  giv- 
ing away  their  representative  govern- 
ment, that  it  was  creating  a  monarchy, 
that  we  were  breaking  down  Republican 
institutions  generally,  and  all  that.  This 
was  the  favorite  cry  of  the  demagogue, 
and  in  order  to  obviate  any  such  dif- 
ficulty, and  to  prevent  the  building  up  of 
a  political  machine,  we  have  several  pro- 
visions in  this  law  which  are  rather 
unique  and  which  in  a  way  make  it  the 
most  radical  city  charter  in  America  to- 
day. 

"The  first  of  these  prohibits  any  man 
from  working  for  the  city  who  is  in- 
terested in  any  contract  in  wdiich  the  city 
is  interested  or  wdio  is  interested  in  any 
public  service  corporation.  In  Des 
Moines  the  contrary  practice  has  been 
a  common  abuse.  Most  of  the  candi- 
dates for  aldermen  have  been  contract- 
ors. After  their  election  they  were  em- 
ployed by  the  city  railroad,  or  the  gas 
company,  or  the  water  company.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  men  elected  last 
year  is  a  printer.  Two  days  after  he  was 
elected  the  City  Railroad  Compan}^  sent 
over  to  him  all  of  its  printing.  On  many 
matters  coming  before  the  council  the 
members  were  thus  biased.  As  between 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  rights 
of  the  corporation  they  naturally  fa- 
vored the  corporation.  This  became 
material  in  taxation.  Our  city  council 
acts  as  the  Board  of  Review.  The  as- 
sessors would  make  a  certain  assessment 
on  a  public  privilege.  It  would  go  to 
the  Board  of  Review.  The  attorney  or 
some  representative  of  these  public  ser- 
vice companies  would  go  before  that 
board,  and  the  assessment  would  be  re- 
duced.    That  has  been  done  time  after 
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time  and  year  after  year.  The  greater 
part  of  the  taxation  has  fallen  upon  the 
small  individual  and  the  public  service 
companies  have  escaped.  Therefore,  the 
law  provides  that  no  city  hall  employe 
shall  be  interested  in  any  contract  to 
which  the  city  is  a  party,  nor  in  any 
contract  to  which  a  public  service  com- 
pany is  a  party. 

"The  second  provision  requires  civil 
service  tests.  When  this  council,  this 
body  of  five  men,  meets  first,  they  appoint 
a  civil  service  commission  of  three  men. 
This  commission  is  appointed  for  six 
years,  and  naturally  is  removed  from 
any  political  influence  which  might  be 
wielded  by  the  council.  All  the  city  hall 
employes,  with  the  exception  of  unskilled 
labor  and  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
the  city  attorney,  city  treasurer  and  city 
auditor,  must  pass  a  civil  service  exam- 
ination. These  examinations  are  pre- 
pared every  spring  and  from  the  list  of 
candidates  who  come  before  the  com- 
mission, the  council  is  required  to  select 
their  assistants,  and  so  long  as  these 
men  occupying  clerical  positions  give 
satisfaction  they  cannot  be  removed.  If 
there  is  any  misconduct  or  misbehavior 
a  complaint  must  be  filed  with  the  civil 
service  commission,  and  if  found  true 
the  civil  service  commission  will  remove 
them.  Otherwise  the  city  council  has 
no  power  to  act  arbitrarily  in  discharg- 
ing employes.  We  hope  this  will  obviate 
any  danger  of  patronage.  The  objection 
was  raised  that  the  council  would  build 
a  machine  by  the  otftces  which  it  could 
distribute,  but  this  civil  service  idea,  we 
believe,  will  eliminate  that  danger. 

"Third,  publicity  is  provided  for.  It 
has  been  recognized  by  a  great  many 
public  men  that  candidates  for  office 
should  prepare  a  statement  of  their  elec- 
tion expenses.  We  ought  to  know  where 
their  funds  come  from  and  for  what 
they  are  expended.  Therefore,  this  law 
requires  every  elective  official,  thirty 
days  after  he  takes  office,  to  publish  in 
a  daily  paper  of  general  circulation  and 
to  file  in  the  city  hall  for  public  inspec- 
tion, a  detailed,  itemized  statement 
showing  every  dollar  which  he  has  ex- 
pended during  his  campaign  and  show- 
ing from  whom  his  campaign  funds 
were  received.  We  hope  that  in  a  meas- 
ure this  will  eliminate  the  public  service 
companies  from  their  political  activities. 


It  is  a  fact  in  Des  Moines  that  men  have 
been  elected  to  office  time  after  time  by 
the  public  service  companies.  On  elec- 
tion day  they  had  men  at  all  the  polling 
places  working  with  might  and  main  to 
defeat  this  plan.  We  hope  it  will  ac- 
complish something  toward  eliminating 
them. 

"Every  month  the  city  council  is  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  statement  of  every 
dollar  which  it  has  received  and  every 
dollar  which  it  has  expended,  showing 
in  detail  just  where  the  money  came 
from  and  how  it  has  been  expended. 
These  reports  are  given  to  the  library, 
to  the  newspapers  and  filed  in  the  office 
for  inspection  by  any  citizen.  Once  a 
year  an  examination  is  made  of  the 
books  by  expert  accountants,  and  their 
reports  are  distributed  in  the  same  way. 
We  believe  that  this  publicity  feature 
is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  our 
law.  We  believe  that  if  the  search  light 
of  public  intelligence  can  be  thrown  on 
the  city  offices  and  we  can  find  ovit  ex- 
actly what  our  public  officials  are  doing, 
we  shall  be  able  to  keep  them  in  line 
much  better  than  we  have  been  able  to 
do  heretofore. 

"This  brings  me  to  the  three  pro- 
visions in  the  law  which  are  known  as 
the  recall,  the  referendum  and  the  initi- 
ative. As  I  said  before,  in  drafting  this 
law  we  had  in  mind  the  idea  of  keeping 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  the  greatest 
possible  popular  control.  We  wanted 
something  that  would  make  the  public 
officials  responsible  to  the  public  will. 
We  did  not  want  them  to  ignore  us. 

"Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  Our 
city  railway  company  had  a  fight  on  for 
a  franchise  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  We 
had  the  case  in  the  supreme  court  and 
expected  to  have  the  issue  decided  by 
our  state  supreme  court.  It  was  com- 
monly reported  that  one  of  the  attorneys 
for  the  company  went  to  city  hall 
and  had  a  resolution  passed  ordering 
the  tracks  torn  up.  The  next  day  the 
federal  court  granted  an  injunction. 
Judge  McPherson  of  that  court  recently 
decided  that  the  city  railroad  had 
a  perpetual  right  to  the  streets  of  Des 
Moines.  Now,  we  do  not  want  that  to 
occur  again.  If  it  does  occur,  we  want 
some  way  to  get  at  these  men  and  get 
at  them  quick.  So  this  recall  was  de- 
signed.    If  a  man  in  office  proves  unsat- 
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isfactory,  dishonest  or  incoinpetent.  the 
citizens  can  prepare  a  petition,  which 
must  bear  25  per  cent  of  the  signatures 
of  all  the  electors  who  voted  at  the  last 
general  election.  This  petition  states  in 
a  general  way  the  charges  that  he  is 
incompetent,  inefficient  or  dishonest.  It 
is  filed  with  the  city  clerk,  verified, 
and  a  special  election  then  called.  Unless 
this  official  resigns,  his  name  is  placed 
on  the  ballot  with  such  other  names  as 
the  citizens  choose  to  put  up.  The  elec- 
tion is  held,  and  the  man  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  assumes  office. 
This  particular  part  of  the  law  we  got 
from  Los  Angeles,  where  it  has  been 
used  once  very  effectively. 

"The  referendum  is  not  altogether 
new  in  Iowa  charters.  We  now  have  a 
law  wdiich  requires  that  all  franchises 
or  special  privileges  in  the  public  streets 
be  submitted  to  the  people  on  a  referen- 
dum. The  Des  Moines  plan  goes  fur- 
ther. It  requires  that  the  people,  upon 
filing  a  petition  with  this  25  per  cent 
of  the  voters,  may  force  the  city  council 
to  sul)mit  to  them  any  ordinance  or 
resolution  which  it  has  passed — unless 
it  be  an  emergency  measure  passed  by 
a  two-thirds  vote — and  the  popular  vote 
is  decisive,  and  the  city  council  cannot 
for  a  period  of  six  months  bring  this 
same  matter  up  again.  We  also  have 
a  referendum  provision  that  if  a  petition 
bearing  10  per  cent  of  the  voters'  signa- 
tures is  presented  to  the  city  council, 
they  must  hold  up  any  ordinance  or 
resolution  which  they  are  attempting  to 
pass  and  submit  the  same  to  the  people 
at  the  next  general  election.  By  these 
provisions  we  are  hoping  to  retain  an 
absolute  control  over  the  city  officials. 
If  they  attempt  to  enter  into  a  contract 
which  does  not  meet  with  popular  ap- 
proval, it  must  be  by  ordinance,  and  a 
petition  will  stop  it.  If  they  pass  a  reso- 
lution, a  petition  will  stop  that.  Let  me 
illustrate:  We  are  trying  to  improve 
the  Des  Moines  river.  They  are  going 
to  expend  some  $320,000  in  doing  it. 
The  plans  so  far  have  been  prepared  in 
a  very  hasty  manner.  They  are  going 
to  issue  bonds,  and  I  think  it  is  the  gen- 
eral consensus  of  opinion  that  the  work 
has  not  been  properly  undertaken,  that 
there  will  be  a  waste  there  of  at  least  25 
per  cent.  Now,  if  we  had  the  law  in  force 
at   this  time   we   feel   quite  certain  that 


thai  matter  woultl  be  held  u^)  until  all 
the  people  could  pass  upon  it. 

"The  next  provision  is  the  initiative. 
By  this  provision  the  people  have  the 
right  to  control  legislation  by  preparing 
an  ordinance  and  submitting  the  same 
on  a  petition  signed  by  25  per  cent  of 
the  voters.  The  city  council  must,  with- 
in twenty  days,  pass  this  ordinance  with- 
out change,  or  must  submit  it  to  the 
people.  If  a  majority  of  the  people  vote 
for  the  proposition,  it  at  once  becomes 
a  law,  and  the  city  council  cannot  alter, 
amend  or  repeal  it  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  when  they  may,  if  they  so  de- 
sire, resubmit  it  to  the  people. 

I  think  this  in  substance  and  in  a  gen- 
eral way  covers  the  Des  Moines  plan.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions." 

The  Chair:  "I  wish  ]\Ir.  Dillon  would 
give  the  Club  some  account  -  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigation  of  the  Galves- 
ton plan,  which  is  similar  to  this  plan, 
except  with  regard  to  the  provisions  for 
referendum,  initiative  and  recall.  That 
is  to  say,  a  commission  plan  of  five,  sim- 
ilar in  its  general  outlines,  has  been  in 
force  in  Galveston,  and  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Dillon,  at  the  instance  of  the 
people  in  Des  Moines  who  were  pressing 
this  move,  went  to  Galveston  and  looked 
into  matters  there.  The  plan  not  having 
been  tried  in  Des  Moines,  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Club  to  hear  just  exactly 
what  impression  Mr.  Dillon  got  from  his 
investigations  in  Galveston." 

Mr.  Dillon:  "Galveston  in  1895  was 
managed  under  the  system  of  govern- 
ment which  prevails  in  Chicago.  Prac- 
tically the  same,  I  think.  Of  course,  they 
did  not  have  such  a  large  representa- 
tion in  their  council,  but  they  had  the 
so-called  representative  system — ward 
representation.  In  1895  the  citv  was 
over  $200,000  in  debt.  That  is^  their 
floating  indebtedness  amounted  to  that, 
and  they  locked  public  improvements. 
When  public  improvements  were  under- 
taken they  were  paid  for  out  of  a  bond 
issue.  Their  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty was  $27,000,000.  The  tax  rate  was 
$1.57  on  the  hundred.  The  people  at 
that  time  became  dissatisfied  with  this 
ward  representation,  abolished  it  and 
elected  their  aldermen  at  large.  This 
continued  until  1900,  when  the  city 
aeain  went  to  the  state  legislature  and 
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attempted  to  secure  authority  to  issue 
more  bonds  to  pay  their  indebtedness  at 
that  time.  They  still  owed  this  $200,000, 
and  they  owed  $80,000  which  the  city 
had  paid  out  in  scrip  to  their  city  hall 
employes  and  to  pay  for  material.  You 
might  say  the  city  was  bankrupt. 

"Before  the  legislature  had  granted 
them  authority  for  this  bond  issue,  the 
storm  came  along  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1900.  When  they  awakened  on  the 
9th  of  September,  there  were  between 
7,000  and  10,000  people  who  had  lost 
their  lives,  and  more  than  one-third  of 
the  property  of  the  city  of  Galveston 
had  iDcen  swept  into  the  sea.  Of  course, 
that  was  a  crisis.  It  was  a  terrible 
catastrophe,  which  at  once  brought  out 
all  the  public  spirit  of  the  city.  They 
had  to  do  something  at  once  in  order 
to  save  themselves  and  save  the  city. 
The  question  of  public  health  became  of 
the  most  pressing  importance.  The 
buildings  had  been  swept  away  and  the 
ground  was  covered  with  bodies.  Of 
course,  there  was  danger  of  an  epidemic. 
There  was  danger  of  it  getting  over  into 
Texas,  Galveston  being  on  an  island. 
A  citizens"  committee  was  organized  to 
take  charge  of  affairs.  The  city  coun- 
cil and  city  officials  had  proved  wholly 
incompetent  to  meet  the  crisis.  They 
were  not  able  to  rise  and  meet  the  situa- 
tion, so  they  resigned,  and  a  citizens' 
committee  took  charge.  They  continued 
their  organization  for  a  period  of  sev- 
eral months,  I  don't  recall  just  how 
long,  and  gradually  placed  the  city  again 
on  the  ordinary  basis,  and  the  work  of 
improvement  had  started  and  gotten  un- 
der way. 

"At  that  time  the  politicians  became 
active  and  desired  to  get  back  into  office, 
but  the  people  had  had  their  eyes  opened 
to  the  possibility  of  a  government  man- 
aged like  you  would  a  private  enter- 
prise, and  a  body  of  citizens  organized 
a  committee  to  draft  a  charter  which 
would  provide  that  the  city  should  be 
governed  by  five  men.  They  went  to 
the  legislature  and  got  this  new  charter, 
which  provided  that  the  citizens  should 
elect  two  men  and  that  three  men  should 
be  appointed  by  the  governor.  Very 
shortly  after  this  charter  had  been 
granted  it  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  court  because  of  the 
appointive  feature.     In   1903  they  went 


to  the  legislature  again  and  got  their 
present  charter,  which  provides  that 
these  five  men  shall  be  elected  directly 
by  vote  of  the  people.  Last  May  when 
I  was  there  they  held  an  election.  The 
personnel  of  the  first  committee  remains 
the  same.  These  men  will  have  held 
office  for  eight  years  when  their  present 
term  expires,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man ;  Judge  Austin  died  and  Mayor 
Landis  has  taken  his  place.  The  people 
of  Galveston  are  satisfied  that  they  have 
the  best  governed  city  in  the  world. 
When  I  went  to  Galveston  we  had  orig- 
inated in  Des  Moines  a  slogan  for  cam- 
paign use :  In  our  city  the  citizens  said, 
'It  can't  be  worse' ;  in  Galveston  the 
citizens  said,  Tt  couldn't  be  better.' 

"Now,  this  is  what  they  have  com- 
passed. When  they  took  charge  of  the 
government  the  city  was  bankrupt. 
They  had  this  floating  indebtedness  of 
$200,000  to  meet.  That  has  been  paid 
off  entirely.  They  had  this  $80,000 
scrip  outstanding.  That  has  been  paid 
off.  They  have  paved  their  streets,  put 
in  new  sidewalks,  extended  their  sewers, 
improved  the  sanitary  conditions  100 
per  cent  over  what  they  were  before  this 
new  form  of  government,  and  they  have 
done  this  out  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  taxes.  They  have  never  issued 
a  dollar's  worth  of  bonds.  The  city  pays 
its  bills  every  month,  the  same  as  a  pri- 
vate house,  and  they  have  a  large  sur- 
plus in  their  reserve  fund.  That  in 
substance  represents  what  the  city  of 
Galveston  has  accomplished  under  the 
commission  plan,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  people  in  the  city  there  would 
not  go  back  to  the  old  system  under 
any  circumstances. 

"There  is  one  other  thing  to  be  said 
for  Galveston.  It  is  a  seaport.  It  is 
the  largest  exporting  point  in  the  United 
States,  I  believe.  They  have  all  kinds 
and  classes  and  conditions  of  people 
down  there.  I  believe  in  a  small  way 
the  city  government  of  Galveston  deals 
with  the  same  problems  that  the  larger 
cities  deal  with.  It  is  a  question  now 
whether  or  not  this  plan  is  suitable  for 
the  larger  cities.  In  Galveston  it  has 
been  a  success.  Two  years  ago  it  was 
adopted  in  Houston.  Houston  is  a  city 
of  90,000  people.  There,  too,  they  have 
accomplished  wonders.  They  have  paid 
off  their  indebtedness — the  city  is  out  of 
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debt — have  repaved  their  streets,  and 
have  built  school  houses,  all  out  of  the 
revenue  which  is  derived  from  taxes. 
Today  the  tax  rate  in  Galveston  is  less 
in  proportion  to  the  assessed  valuation 
than  it  was  previous  to  the  storm.  Of 
course,  in  Galveston  they  elect  their 
men,  but  they  have  no  recall,  no  initi- 
ative, and  no  referendum.  In  so  far  as 
governmental  matters  are  concerned 
these  five  men  are  supreme.  They  ap- 
point all  the  other  officers.  They  remove 
them  at  will,  and  I  am  quite  certain  they 
have  no  civil  service  system." 

A  ]\Iember:  "How  are  they  elected 
in  Galveston?" 

]\Ir.  Dillon :  "By  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple." 

A  Member:  "Is  there  any  primary 
law  there?" 

JMr.  Dillon  :  "No  primary  law  what- 
ever." 

A  Member:    "Party  nomination?" 

Mr.  Dillon :  "Of  course  there  is  only 
one  party,  that  is  the  Democratic  party. 
The  same  situation  exists  with  us  in 
Des  Moines ;  we  have  only  Republicans 
out  there." 

Mr.  Allen:  "Did  they  pay  for  raising- 
the  city  after  the  storm  and  making 
their  sea  wall  out  of  the  taxes?" 

Mr.  Dillon :  "No.  of  course  not. 
That  was  done  by  a  bond  issue.  But 
that  was  undertaken  jointly  with  the 
State.  The  State  remitted  all  State 
taxes  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  I 
think,  and  in  that  way  they  are  meeting 
this  bond  issue.  They  are  raising  the 
grade  of  the  city  seventeen  feet  up  with 
the  level  of  the  sea  wall.  I  mean  that 
for  the  ordinary  current  expenses  of  the 
city  government  they  have  never  issued 
any  bonds,  and  they  have  carried  on  the 
government  out  of  the  revenue.  The 
assessed  valuation  is  about  $22,000,000 
and  the  tax  rate  is  $1.60.  Before  the 
storm  there  was  a  valuation  of  $27,000,- 
000  and  the  tax  rate  was  $1.57,  three 
cents  less,  but  under  the  reduced  valua- 
tion, of  course  it  amounts  to  less." 

Mr.  Sikes :  "Does  the  mayor  make 
the  appointments?" 

Mr.  Dillon:  "Under  the  Des  Moines 
plan  the  mayor  has  no  appointive  power, 
and  no  more  power  than  any  other  of 
the  five  councilmen.  Everything  is  done 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  council;  three 
men  control.     In  Galveston  that  is  prac- 


tically the  same.  In  Houston,  where 
they  have  this  commission  plan,  the 
mayor  does  have  the  appointive  power, 
and  there  is  much  more  power  in  his 
hands  than  under  either  of  the  other 
plans. 

Mr.  Sikes:  "I  don't  understand  what 
the  method  of  nominating  the  council- 
men  is." 

Mr.  Dillon :  "In  order  to  become  a 
candidate  you  prepare  and  file  a  peti- 
tion, which  has  the  signatures  of  twenty- 
five  citizens  on  it,  and  file  that  with  the 
city  clerk.  Your  name  is  then  placed 
on  the  primary  ballot  in  its  alphabetical 
order,  without  party  emblem  or  desig- 
nation. It  is  merely  placed  under  the 
heading.  'Councilmen.'  " 

Mr.  Sikes :  "There  are  no  separate 
primaries?" 

Air.  Dillon :  "No  separate  primaries 
at  all;  just  one  primary  and  then  if 
there  be,  say  five  candidates  for  mayor, 
the  two  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  at  the  primary  have  their  names 
upon  the  official  ballot  for  the  election, 
which  takes  place  two  weeks  subsequent 
to  the  primary." 

Mr.  Robins:  "I  would  like  to  know 
how  it  happens  that  the  long  hairs  and 
the  Socialists  and  the  Anarchists  should 
be  in  the  majority  in  Des  Moines?  The 
recall  and  referendum,  which  some  of 
us  have  contended  for,  have  been  con- 
sidered in  Chicago  as  the  sine  qua  iion 
of  the  long-haired  faith,  and  I  am  in- 
terested to  know  how  they  happen  to 
have  a  majority  of  that  faith  in  Des 
Moines." 

yir.  Dillon :  "We  are  more  advanced. 
I  think,  out  there." 

]\Ir.  Fisher:  "I  think  it  would  be 
very  useful  if  Mr.  Dillon  would  explain 
something  of.  the  way  in  which  the  Des 
Moines  plan  came  to  be  adopted.  I 
understand  that  it  was  quite  opposite 
from  Galveston,  where  there  was  a  cri- 
sis and  the  movement  was  from  the 
bottom.  In  Des  Moines,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  it  was  a  movement  from  the 
top,  and  they  have  had  to  educate  the 
people  up  to  it.  I  think  if  Mr.  Dillon 
would  explain  the  inside  history  of  the 
Des  Moines  plan  it  would  be  interest- 
ing." 

Mr.  Dillon :  "There  was  a  general 
feeling  in  our  city  that  things  were  not 
going  right.     We  got   together  a  com- 
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mittee  of  about  ten  business  men,  all 
fair,  representative,  leading  men  of  the 
city,  and  we  discussed  ways  and  means 
of  improving  conditions.  We  finally 
held  a  debate  between  two  prominent 
lawyers  as  to  different  modes  of  govern- 
ment. They  debated  the  question  of  the 
Galveston  plan  and  the  Indianapolis  sys- 
tem. That  aroused  some  public  interest, 
but  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  action 
on  the  part  of  this  committee.  How- 
ever, a  little  later,  this  committee  pre- 
sented a  bill  to  the  legislature,  which 
was  defeated.  We  realized  then  that 
we  had  to  take  some  systematic  action. 
We  had  to  act  in  concert.  We  had  to 
get  a  larger  number  of  men  behind  the 
movement. 

"Our  Commercial  Club  then  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  300  citizens,  this 
Committee  of  Three  Hundred  appointed 
an  executive  committee  of  three  and  then 
we  appointed  a  committee  of  five  men  to 
draft  a  law.  We  then  went  to  our  news- 
papers and  suggested  to  the  editors  that 
here  was  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
business  men  of  the  city  which  was  a 
purely  public  movement.  No  one  had 
any  selfish  interest  to  serve,  and  we 
wanted  to  get  a  plan  here  which  would 
really  be  of  benefit  to  the  city.  So  they 
agreed  to  support  this  movement.  This 
committee  of  five  men  drafted  this  pres- 
ent Des  Moines  plan.  We  made  no 
attempt  to'  reach  the  people  at  this  time, 
started  no  agitation.  After  the  law  was 
drafted  we  appointed  a  committee  of 
fifty  men  to  promote  the  passage  of  the 
law.  All  the  editors  of  the  daily  papers 
were  on  this  committee.  We  went  to 
the  State  Legislature  and  lobbied  for 
six  weeks  in  order  to  get  this  bill 
through.  Both  of  our  representatives 
from  the  Des  Moines  district  were  op- 
posed to  the  plan,  being  politicians,  but 
we  spent  six  weeks  at  the  capitol,  and 
brought  all  possible  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  State  legislature  to  pass  this 
law.  They  objected  to  it  strenuously, 
but  we  incorporated  the  optional  fea- 
ture. It  is  optional  with  every  city 
to  adopt  it  or  not.  That  finally  won  the 
day,  and  the  law  went  into  force  at 
once." 

A  Member:  'Ts  that  applicable  to 
everv  town  in   Iowa?" 

Mr.  Dillon:  "Every  one  having  a 
population    of    25,000    or    over.      After 


the  passage  of  the  law,  we  waited  until 
we  secured  the  petition.  In  order  to 
submit  the  law  to  the  people  25  per  cent 
of  the  voters  must  sign  the  petition.  In 
four  days  we  got  6,000  signatures.  Of 
course,  a  good  many  men  signed  this 
petition  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  They 
had  no  idea  whether  this  was  a  good 
or  a  bad  law  or  anything  about  it.  They 
simply  wanted  to  get  into  the  game. 
We  jollied  every  one.  We  presented  the 
petition  to  the  Mayor  and  he  called  a 
special  election.  We  waited  until  six 
weeks  before  this  was  to  be  held,  and 
then  we  started  out  on  a  campaign  to 
educate  the  people.  We  first  went 
around  to  the  prominent  lawyers  of  the 
city  and  secured  their  support,  got  their 
promise  to  speak  every  night  if  neces- 
sary. We  arranged  for  ten  or  twelve 
meetings  every  night  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  and  as  far  as  possible  en- 
deavored to  reach  every  citizen.  We 
aroused  great  enthusiasm  and  had  a  bit- 
ter fight,  but  the  bitterness  of  the  fight 
contributed  to  our  victory,  because  every 
business  man  took  it  upon  himself  to 
get  out  and  hustle.  On  the  day  of  elec- 
tion we  were  very  much  afraid  they 
would  steal  the  vote,  so  we  took  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  men  and  put  those  fel- 
lows down  in  the  w^orst  districts  of  the 
city.  I  think  they  learned  more  about 
applied  politics  in  that  twenty-four 
hours  than  they  had  in  all  their  lives 
before.  In  that  way  the  plan  was  car- 
ried by  2.300  majority.  The  total  of 
the  poll  was  between  14,000  and  15,000, 
which  was  a  little  bit  higher  than  the 
vote  polled  at  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion.   The  electoral  list  is  about  17,000." 

Mr.  Sikes:  "What  elements  opposed 
you?" 

Mr.  Dillon :  "The  political  machine, 
which  has  become  intrenched  and  grown 
in  power  for  sixteen  years.  We  had  all 
of  those  fellows  opposed  to  us.  They 
labored  day  and  night.  They  employed 
a  great  many  men,  put  them  on  the  city 
force,  in  order  to  use  them  on  the  day 
of  election.  You  could  get  a  job  at  the 
city  hall  any  day  if  you  were  opposed 
to  the  Des  Moines  plan.  We  also  had 
organized  labor  against  us.  The  leaders 
of  organized  labor  in  Des  Moines,  for 
some  reason  which  we  have  never  been 
able  to  explain,  opi:)Osed  this  plan.  They 
held  meetings  at  the  unions  and  invited 
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speakers  up  there  time  after  time,  speak- 
ers who  were  oi^posed  to  th-e  plan  and 
woukl  do  all  in  their  power  to  arouse 
passion  and  prejudice.  There  was  no 
appeal  to  reason  and  judg-ment,  but  sim- 
ply to  passion  and  prejudice.  They  sim- 
ply refused  to  allow  a  representative 
from  our  side  to  be  heard,  and  Des 
Moines,  as  you  know,  is  strongly  organ- 
ized as  far  as  unions  are  concerned.  We 
have  a  great  many  mines  in  the  near 
vicinity,  and  thev  contributed  the  bitter- 
est part  of  the  light  against  this  plan." 

Mr.  Fisher:  "What  position  did  those 
particular  elements  take  with  regard  to 
what  Mr.  Robins  called  the  long-haired 
issues  in  the  case,  the  referendum,  ini- 
tiative and  recall.  Did  they  take  any 
particular  position  on  those  matters?" 

Mr.  Dillon:  "No,  they  did  not.  Of 
course,  these  men  were  led  by  a  few 
leaders,  who,  wherever  possible,  ignored 
these  features.  These  men  realized  in 
a  way  the  advantages  of  the  referendum, 
the  initiative  and  the  recall,  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  felt  that  there  were 
greater  disadvantages  in  this  central- 
ized authority." 

Mr.  Fisher:  "What  position  did  the 
public  utility  corporations  take,  if  any?" 

Mr.  Dillon :  "As  far  as  we  know  they 
were  all  opposed  to  the  plan.  They 
were  very  silent  about  it.  (3f  course, 
they  came  out  in  the  newspapers  and 
loudly  declared  that  they  were  in  favor 
of  the  plan.  That  was  the  very  thing 
that  the  labor  leaders  immediately 
picked  up.  They  said,  'AH  the  public 
service  companies  are  for  this  plan,  con- 
sequently it  is  against  your  interests.' 
I  can  also  point  out  very  intelligent  busi- 
ness men  who  were  just  on  a  par  with 
that.  They  said,  'All  the  public  service 
companies  are  for  the  Des  Moines  plan. 
Therefore  I  am  against  it.'  In  dealing 
with  people  of  that  character  you  cannot 
appeal  to  their  reason  or  judgment." 

A  Member:  "How  do  the  unions  feel 
now  in  regard  to  the  plan  ?  Do  they 
accept  it  in  good  faith ;  are  they  favor- 
able to  it?" 

Mr.  Dillon :  "I  think  tliey  are  more 
so  than  they  were.  Then  the  paper  out 
there  which  represents  the  labor  element 
has  recently  changed  hands,  and  the  ed- 
itor now  is  in  favor  of  the  Des  Moines 
plan.  I  think  that  man  has  made  a 
change   in   public  sentiment,  because  he 


has  steadily,  in  his  editorials,  been  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  the  plan 
was  adopted  and  that  all  of  us  should 
work  together  now  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. The  first  election  under  this  plan 
is  to  be  held  next  March,  and  the  of- 
ficials  will  take  office  next  April." 

Mr.  Fisher:  "What  is  the  situation 
in  regard  to  that  election?" 

Mr.  Dillon :  "It  would  take  an  expert 
to  analyze  it.  I  am  unable  to  do  this. 
It  is  true  that  all  of  the  old  politicians 
are  framing  up  little  deals  on  all  sides 
to  get  into  office.  On  our  side  we  are 
getting  ready  to  put  forward  five  good 
business  men.  We  don't  care  whether 
they  are  the  wealthy  men,  or  who  they 
are,  but  we  want  good  representative 
men.  We  have  talked  Mr.  Sullivan,  for 
instance.  He  is  a  Democrat,  was  for- 
merly a  candidate  for  governor.  We 
have  talked  of  several  business  men,  and 
of  one  or  two  lawyers.  One  doctor  has 
been  quite  prominently  mentioned.  We 
have  talked  also  of  one  labor  leader. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  select  five  able 
men.  Of  course,  more  or  less  politics 
enters  into  this.  We  have  got  to  select 
men  who  will  be  able  to  secure  some 
support.  That  I  think  is  the  political 
situation  now.  It  is  hard  to  tell  just 
what  it  will  develop  into." 

Mr.  Fisher:  "As  I  understand  your 
referendum  feature  you  must  submit 
every  ordinance  or  resolution  relating 
to  public  utilities?" 

Mr.  Dillon:    "Yes." 

Mr.  Fisher:  "Would  that  require  ab- 
solutely the  submission  of  a  privilege 
to  occupy  the  public  streets,  say,  for  the 
extension  of  a  street  railway  for  a  single 
block,  or  for  the  location  of  a  coal-hole 
in  the  sidewalk,  or  for  any  of  those 
minor  matters  of  that  sort — either  a 
franchise  or  a  special  privilege  to  an 
individual  propertv  owner?" 

Mr.  Dillon:  "No,  I  don't  think  it 
would  refer  to  an  individual,  but  it  cer- 
tainly would  to  the  extending  of  a  street 
franchise  a  block  or  a  half  block.  Let 
me  read  the  law.  'No  franchise  or  right 
to  occupy  or  use  the  streets,  highways, 
bridges  or  pul)lic  places  in  any  city  shall 
be  granted,  renewed  or  extended  except 
by  ordinance,  and  every  franchise  or 
grant  for  interurban  or  street  railways, 
gas  or  water  works,  electric  light  or 
power  plants,   heating  plants,   telegraph 
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or  telephone  systems,  or  other  puhHc 
service  utiHties  within  said  city  must  be' 
submitted.'  " 

Mr.  Hooker:  "You  practically  have 
at  the  foundation  of  the  new  govern- 
ment   free   nominations?" 

Mr.  Dillon :  "  Absolutely  free  nom- 
inations, yes  sir.  No  national  party 
at  all.  Of  course,  there  is  one  feature 
in  that  law  that  mit^ht  be  improved. 
It  should  be  provided  that  a  man's 
name  could  be  placed  upon  the  ballot 
by  his  friends.  Now  he  has  to  file 
the   affidavit  himself." 

Prof.  ]\Ierriam  :  "You  don't  allow  a 
nomination  by  petition  after  the  pri- 
mary do  you  ?" 

Mr.  Dillon:  "No  nominations  after 
the  primarv  is  closed." 

yir.  Fisher:  "In  thsse  matters  hav- 
ing to  go  to  the  people  by  referendum 
vote,  is  there  a  provision  in  the  char- 
ter excluding  emergency  matters,  and 
if  so,  who  decides  what  shall  consti- 
tute an  emergency?" 

Mr.  Dillon :  "  Of  course,  there  is  a 
provision  there  that  this  shall  apply 
to  all  except  emergency  ordinances. 
The  word  emergency  is  not  defined, 
and  I  presume  the  city  council  will  be 
the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  or  not 
an  emergency  exists.  If  they  should 
attempt  to  do  anything  which  did  not 
meet  popular  approval,  we  might  ex- 
ercise the  recall  or  something  like  that. 
Of  course,  there  are  things  in  this 
charter  that  most  of  us  are  lame  in, 
and  in  the  phraseology  of  this  law  a 
great  many  things  might  be  im- 
proved." 

Mr.  Fisher:"  What  other  cities  in 
Iowa,  if  any,  have  adopted  the  law?" 

Mr.  Dillon:  "Cedar  Rapids,  a  week 
and  a  half  ago,  adopted  the  law  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-three.    That  was  not 


a  very  enthusiastic  reception.  It  is  a 
peculiar  thing,  too,  that  at  Cedar  Rap- 
ids the  unions  were  for  the  law.  Or- 
ganized labor  carried  the  day  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  and  that  is  the  only  reason 
the  plan  did  carry  in  that  city." 

Mr.  Allen :  "Speaking  of  the  initia- 
tive, if  I  understood  you  correctly,  you 
said  an  ordinance  proposed  by  25  per 
cent  of  the  voters  must  be  passed 
within  twenty  days  or  submitted. 
Does  that  open  up  an  opportunity  for 
minority  government?  Five  thousand 
people  could  secure  the  passage  of  an 
ordinance." 

Mr.  Dillon  :  "Well,  in  one  sense  it 
does  I  suppose,  if  25  per  cent  of  the 
people  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  to  file 
a   petition." 

Mr.  Allen:  "You  told  how  easily 
you  secured  the  signatures  to  your 
petition." 

Mr.  Dillon :  "A  minority  can  force 
the  passage  of  an  ordinance,  or  a  refer- 
endum on  it." 

Mr.  Fisher:  "Suppose  three  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  willing  to 
pass  an  ordinance,  could  they  avoid 
a  referendum  if  they  got  a  25  per  cent 
petition  first?" 

Mr.  Dillon :  "They  could  pass  it 
without  a  referendum,  but  a  petition 
signed  by  25  per  cent  of  the  electorate 
could  then  force  a  referendum  on  it 
or  force  its  repeal.  A  franchise  or- 
dinance would  have  to  be  submitted 
in  any  event  to  be  valid." 

Mr.  Fisher:  "Have  any  legal  objec- 
tions been  placed  in  the  way  of  this 
plan?" 

Mr.  Dillon:  "We  filed  a  friendly 
suit  ourselves.  It  is  now  being  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  court,  in  order 
to  test  the  law.     That  is  all." 


THE  BRITISH  LABOR  PARTY 


For  many  years  there  have  been  "la- 
bor" members  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  Until  the  election  of  the  pres- 
ent House  their  number  had  usually  been 
eight  or  ten.  In  that  election  nearly  fifty 
"labor"  members  were  returned,  thirty- 
one  representing  the  new  "labor  repre- 
sentation" movement,  of  which  Mr.  J. 
Keir  Hardie  was  regarded  as  the  leading 


spirit.  This  group  is  not  committed  to 
anv  doctrinaire  program,  but  is  elected 
distinctively  by  labor  and  to  represent  la- 
bor. One  of  this  group  is  Mr.  John 
Hodge,  of  the  "British  Steel  Smelters, 
Mill.  Iron  and  Tinplate  Workers."  Mr. 
Hodge  was  also  chosen  by  the  British 
Trades  Union  Congress  as  one  of  its  two 
fraternal  delegates  to  the  recent  meeting 
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of  the  American  I^'cderation  of  Labor  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia.  Since  that  meeting 
he  has  been  traveling  and  speaking  in 
various  parts  of  this  country. 

On  Monday,  the  16th  inst.,  he  ad- 
dressed the  City  Glub  on  "The  British 
Labor  Party."  He  explained  the  origin 
of  the  British  "labor  representation 
movement,"  referred  to  the  Trades  Dis- 
putes Bill  and  the  amendatory  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  adopted  by  the 
municipalization  movement  in  British 
cities. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Raymond  Robins  presided,  and  in  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Hodge  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  Club  had  recently  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  G.  Croydon  Marks, 
M.  P.,  who  spoke  of  some  of  these  sub- 
jects as  an  employer. 

Mr.  Hodge's  speech  was  as  follows : 

John  Hodge,  M.  P. 

"I  feel  honored  in  being  permitted 
to  address  the  City  Club  of  Chicago, 
realizing  as  I  do  the  number  of  people 
connected  with  it  who  are  taking  an 
active  and  an  intelligent  interest  in 
seeking  the   common    well   being. 

"I  want  to  say,  and  of  course  there 
are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  that  the 
formation  of  the  labor  party  was  di- 
rectly due  to  the  tyranny,  oppression, 
selfishness  and  greed  of  capital.  Cap- 
ital has  been  greedy  and  selfish  and 
inhuman  in  all  ages,  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  demonstrate  it  by  a  few  ex- 
amples. 

"You  have  all  read  and  heard  of  the 
late  John  Bright,  one  of  the  idols  be- 
fore his  death,  of  the  British  people, 
and  yet  John  Bright,  in  spite  of  his 
great  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  be- 
lieved that  the  passing  of  the  ten-hour 
factory  act  would  ruin  that  particular 
industry  in  which  he  was  interested 
(cotton).  You  see  that  although  the 
man  was  big  of  heart  and  broad  of 
mind,  the  idea  that  his  industry  would 
be  injured  as  a  result  of  passing  that 
measure,  caused  him  to  most  bitterly 
and   malignantly  oppose  it. 

"We  had  the  same  condition  of 
things  existing  with  reference  to  the 
employing  class  in  the  mining  indus- 
try in  the  old  country,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  pass  the  mines  regulation 
act,    to    prohibit    the    employment    of 


women  and  young  children  down  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

"Then  we  had  the  revolt  of  labor  in 
the  '60s  of  the  last  centurv  against  the 
unfair  and  inequitable  treatment  of  the 
workers  by  their  employers — against 
their  inequality  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
Lender  the  old  master  and  servant  act, 
a  workman  who  broke  his  contract 
was  imprisoned ;  he  could  not  be  a 
witness  in  his  own  behalf  or  for  his 
own  defense.  All  the  workman  could 
do  if  the  employer  broke  his  contract, 
was  to  sue  him  for  damages.  The 
man  could  not  be  a  witness  in  his  own 
behalf;  the  employer  could.  That  out- 
raged the  public  conscience,  and  the 
consequence  of  the  uprising  of  labor 
in  those  years  was  the  passing,  by  a 
conservative  government  in  Great 
Britain,  of  the  Trade   Union  Acts. 

"As  time  rolled  on  the  judges  on 
the  bench  got  out  of  touch  and  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  movement  that 
had  caused  the  development  of  legis- 
lation in  the  direction  of  the  protec- 
tion of  trades  unions,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  employing  classes,  be- 
lieving that  trades  unionism  was 
tyrannous,  oppressive  and  an  undue 
interference  with  the  rights  of  capital, 
began  to  look  about  for  methods 
whereby  trades  unionism  might  to 
some  extent  be  crushed.  The  London 
Times,  which  looks  upon  itself  as  the 
greatest  newspaper  in  the  world,  but 
which  the  workmen  do  not  usually 
read,  the  cost  being  three  pence  per 
copy,  began  to  fulminate  against 
trades  unionism,  and  to  talk  about  the 
laziness  of  the  British  working  man. 
Thev  also  wrote  about  the  restriction 
of  output  in  one  class  of  labor  and  an- 
other. 

"But,  in  spite  of  the  laziness  of  the 
British  workmen,  it  was  demonstrated 
that  between  the  years  1896  and  1903, 
taxable  incomes — of  course,  we  have 
no  judges  in  the  old  country  that  can 
tell  us  that  an  income  tax  is  against 
the  constitution,  because  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  are  the  constitution 
(laughter) — betwixt  the  years  1896 
and  1902  taxable  incomes  increased 
bv  two  hundred  millions  of  pounds 
($1,000,000,000).  We  considered  that 
there  could  not  be  very  much  wrong 
with  the   British  workman  if  incomes 
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had  increased  to  that  extent.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  workingmen  that 
were   getting   those    enormous   profits. 

"Then  in  the  famous  railway  strike, 
which  is  historically  known  as  the 
Taff  \^ale  strike,  we  found  the  rail- 
road companies  getting  injunctions 
against  the  union  and  its  ofificials  ;  and 
not  contented  with  that,  they  sued  the 
railway  men's  union  for  damages  for 
conspiracy,  and  were  successful  in 
their  suits. 

"Now,  I  should  like  to  draw  a  par- 
allel betwixt  the  treatment  meted  out 
to  workmen  trying  to  improve  their 
conditions  and  increase  their  wages, 
and  that  meted  out  to  combinations  of 
capital  for  their  own  betterment. 
Historically,  there  is  a  great  lawsuit 
known  as  the  Mogul  lawsuit.  Four 
shipping  firms  trading  with  South 
Africa  found  frequent  difficulty  in  get- 
ting full  freights.  As  a  result  of  the 
competition  betwixt  them  the  freights 
were  light  and  the  rates  were  going 
down,  and  thus  proving  unprofitable. 
One  of  the  firms  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  four  to  com- 
bine together  and  keep  up  the  rates — 
take  off  some  of  the  boats  and  thus 
make  them  profitable.  One  of  the 
four  refused  to  join  in.  The  other 
three  combined  against  him  and  did 
him  a  great  deal  of  damage.  He 
raised  an  action  of  damage  against  the 
other  three  for  conspiracy  in  seeking 
to  ruin  his  business.  The  case  was 
argued  for  about  a  week,  and  the 
judge  declared  that  this  was  good 
business,  and  perfectly  legitimate.  It 
was  thus  right  and  good  business  for 
employers  to  combine  together  to 
squeeze  out  another  with  the  idea  oF 
increasing  profits.  But,  if  workmen 
combined  together  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  wages  or  inducing  some- 
body else  to  break  contracts,  then 
there  was  an  injunction  and  damages 
against  them. 

"Another  case  in  South  Wales  was 
where  the  coal  operators,  whenever 
they  desired  to  keep  the  price  of  coal 
up,  were  in  the  habit  of  stopping  for 
a  week,  or  for  a  fortnight,  so  that 
stocks  would  get  depleted,  artificial 
scarcity  be  created  and  the  price  of 
coal  be  kept  up.  Well,  the  miners, 
when  they  saw  the  price  of  coal  going 


down  and  the  bins  of  coal  at  the  pit 
increasing  in  volume,  thought  that 
it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  follow 
the  lead  the  coal  operators  had  set, 
and  so  they  took  a  stop  of  a  week  for 
the  purpose  of  depleting  the  stock. 
That  did  not  suit  the  bulk  of  the  coal 
operators.  They  raised  an  action 
against  each  individual  miner  for  leav- 
ing work  without  notice — breach  of 
contract — and  they  got  damages.  But 
they  were  not  contented  with  that ; 
they  next  raised  an  action  against  the 
^Miners'  Federation  for  damages,  and 
were  successful  in  their  suit,  so  that 
they  got  damages  twice  for  the  self- 
same offense.  In  another  case  in 
Yorkshire  they  brought  an  action  to 
prevent  the  ^Miners'  Federation  from 
paying  strike  benefits  out  of  their  own 
funds  to  miners  who  were  on  strike. 
They  used  a  discontented  miner  as  the 
instrument  and  were  successful  in 
their  suit. 

"Well,  all  these  things  taught  us 
that  the  accumulated  funds  of  trade 
unions  were  in  danger  and  .the  sooner 
we  did  something  by  way  of  our  pro- 
tection, the  better.  When  we  looked 
around  we  saw  that  the  employing 
classes  had  always  been  ready  to  seek 
the  aid  of  Parliament  if  they  wanted 
anything,  and  it  seemed  that  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  measure,  or  a  bad  method 
upon  our  part,  to  take  a  leaf  out  of 
their  book  and  do  something  by  way 
of  having  a  labor  party,  which  would 
look  after  the  interest  of  what  we,  in 
the  old  country,  describe  as  the  com- 
mon people. 

"Let  me  say  right  here  that  the  old 
men  in  the  trade  union  movement  in 
the  old  country  had  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing interest  in  seeking  an  amendment 
of  the  law.  In  the  old  country  trade 
unionism  is  founded  as  much  on  the 
basis  of  a  friendly  society  as  upon  that 
of  trade  unionism.  The  whole  of  the 
great  trade  unions  provide  sick,  acci- 
dent, funeral,  benevolent,  and  other 
funds,  and  beyond  them  all  a  super- 
annuation benefit.  A  man  when  he 
has  worked  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
at  his  trade,  when  he  retires,  and  is 
no  longer  able  to  follow  his  employ- 
ment, is  entitled  to  a  compensation  for 
life  of  ten  shillings  per  week.  By  the 
attack  of  the  employing  classes  upon 
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the  funds  of  the  trade  unions,  the  men 
who  had  been  paying'  for  over  twenty 
years,  or  even  for  twenty-five  years, 
realized  that  their  accumulated  funds 
were  in  danger  and  that  their  old  age 
pension  was  endangered. 

"The  result  was  that  the  old  men 
in  the  trade  union  movement  were 
more  active  than  the  newer  and 
younger  members,  because  they  had 
something"  to  hght  for  in  seeking  an 
amendment  of  the  law.  It  was  all 
those  things  which  niadc  it  possible, 
when  the  general  election  of  190<) 
came,  for  the  workers  to  make  the 
question  of  these  injunctions  and  ac- 
tions against  trade  unions  a  test  ques- 
tion in  every  industrial  constituency, 
with  the  result  that  there  was  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons  an  immense 
majority  of  its  members  pledged  to  a 
Trades  Disputes  Bill,  that  was  to  re- 
store to  trade  unionists  the  privileges 
they  had  possessed  due  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1872  and  the  Act  of  1875. 

"The  employers,  associations  in  the 
old  country  opposed  this  measure,  but 
I  am  bound  to  say  they  opposed  it  in 
a  half-hearted  way,  because  a  great 
section  of  the  employing  class  were 
absolutely  with  us.  They  declared 
that  trade  unionism  had  done  much 
for  the  elevation  of  the  workers  in  the 
old  land,  that  it  would  be  a  bad  day 
for  Great  Britain  if  trade  unionism 
was  crushed  out  of  existence;  that  the 
crushing  out  of  trade  unionism  would 
simply  mean  the  getting  back  to  the 
old  days  which  were  known  as  the 
rattening  days  in  Sheffield,  when  men 
would  not  come  out  in  the  open  to 
fight,  but  took  underhanded  means 
of  destroying  machinery,  setting  fire 
to  warehouses,  and  •  so  on ;  and  that 
it  was  very  much  better  that  trade 
unionism  should  be  in  the  open,  than 
crushed  so  that  it  would  be  required 
to  exist  in  the  dark. 

"In  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
this  particular  measure  was  under  dis- 
cussion, we  had  Mr.  Balfour,  the 
leader  of  the  previous  government, 
now  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  op- 
posing the  bill  in  some  of  its  details. 
He  did  not  see  why  any  special  priv- 
ileges should  be  given  to  the  work- 
men, until  Mr.  Shacklcton,  who  was 
the  spokesman  of  the  labor  party,  had 


placed  in  his  hands  documents  which 
convinced  Mr.  Balfour  that  they  were 
entitled  to  the  privileges  they  sought. 
A  strike  of  iron  molders  was  going  on 
in  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  The  employ- 
ers' federation  sent  out  to  every  iron 
foundry  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  cir- 
cular letter,  stating  that  a  strike  was 
on  at  this  particular  foundry,  saying, 
T  beg  to  enclose  you  a  list  of  names,' 
and  concluding  with  the  words,  Tt  is 
not  necessary  to  say  anything  further.' 
This  letter  was  produced  and  read  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  state- 
ment, of  course,  made  and  the  infer- 
ence drawn — how  was  it  possible  for 
any  workingman  to  get  at  an  em.- 
ployer  for  intimidation  under  a  cir- 
cular of  that  character.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  circular  that  would  lead 
anyone  to  found  an  action  upon  it, 
and  yet  the  intention  of  the  circular 
was  plain  ;  there  was  the  list  of  names, 
and  the  intention  was  to  say,  'You  see 
that  none  of  those  men  gets  employ- 
ment in  any  foundry  under  the  juris- 
diction of  our  association.'  IMr.  Bal- 
four got  up  and  said  that,  in  the  face 
of  that  circular,  he  could  not  properly 
oppose  the  passing  of  the  measure, 
and  advised  the  House  of  Lords  to 
accept  it.  The  curious  thing  was  that 
when  they  took  it  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  Lord  Landsdowne,  the 
leader  of  the  conservative  party  there, 
called  it  everything  that  was  bad  and 
evil,  but  advised  their  noble  lordships 
to  vote  for  the  measure,  as  he  could 
not  advise  them  to  have  a  stand-up 
fight  with  organized  labor  on  that 
issue ;  if  they  were  going  to  have  a 
stand-up  fight,  he  would  advise  them 
to  find  another  issue.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  That,  as  I  said,  accounts 
to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  for  the 
formation  of  the  labor  partv  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

"Then  we  turned  our  attention  to 
remedial  legislation.  It  is  rather  curi- 
ous how  political  parties  go  one  better 
than  another,  as  each  government  suc- 
ceeds the  other.  We  had  carried  on 
a  propaganda,  with  reference  to  em- 
ployers' liability  in  the  old  country  for 
something  like  fifteen  years,  influenc- 
ing public  opinion.  Here  again  the 
judges  had  taken  away  from  the  work- 
men the  benefits  which  had  been  con- 
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ferred  upon  them  by  Parliament  in  the 
Employers'  Liability  acts.  The  judges 
founded  a  doctrine  which  was  new  to 
common  law,  the  doctrine  of  common 
employment.  If  any  of  us  were  walk- 
ing along  the  street  and  a  bricklayer 
happened  to  drop  a  brick  on  our  heads, 
we  had  our  remedy  against  that  man's 
employer;  but,  if  it  happened  to  be 
one  of  his  fellow  workmen  who  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  came  between 
the  pavement  and  the  brick,  there  was 
no  compensation.  \\"e  considered  that 
an  alteration  of  the  law^  was  required, 
and  as  a  consequence  an  active  agita- 
tion  was  kept  up. 

"In  1893  a  Liberal  government  in- 
troduced an  employers'  liability  bill, 
a  very  moderate  measure,  as  events 
will  show,  but,  the  House  of  Lords 
would  not  have  it ;  they  threw  it  out 
after  mangling  it,  and  the  trade  union- 
ists declared  they  were  not  going  to 
have  the  mangled  measure.  In  1895 
the  Conservatives  came  into  power, 
and  of  course,  seeking  to  steal  the 
clothes  of  the  opposite  party,  they  in- 
troduced a  measure  in  1897  which  was 
designed  to  give  compensation  to  all 
workmen  injured  during  the  course  of 
their  employment.  During  the  pass- 
age of  the  measure  we  had  rehearsed 
to  us  the  old  arguments  brought  out 
during  the  passage  of  the  factory  acts, 
the  mines  regulation  act  and  other 
remedial  legislation.  Employers  in 
the  House  of  Conunons  arose  and  de- 
clared that  if  the  bill  became  law, 
mines  w'ould  l^e  closed,  factories  would 
be  closed,  workshops  would  be  closed, 
industries  would  be  ruined.  But,  in 
spite  of  that  the  bill  passed,  although 
in  a  much  modified  form,  and  not 
one  of  tlie  evils  prophesied  has  come 
true.  The  bill  was  no  sooner  an  act 
of  Parliament  than  we  kept  agitating 
that  it  should  be  made  to  cover  all 
industries.  \\>  contended  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  some  industries 
should  be  excluded.  As  a  result  of 
the  working  of  the  act  many  defects 
were  discovered,  and  in  190(i,  at  the 
first  session  of  the  new  government, 
they  introduced  a  workmen's  compen- 
sation amending  bill. 

"It  was  not  what  we  expected,  but 
as  fifteen  out  of  thirty  members  of  the 
labor  party  were  placed  upon  the  com- 


mittee which  had  to  deal  with  the 
bill,  and  as  they  had  knowledge  and 
practical  experience  of  the  adimnistra- 
tion  of  the  old  act,  knew  its  weak- 
nesses and  knew  where  it  should  be 
strengthened,  they  were  enabled  to  in- 
fluence the  committee  in  such  a  direc- 
tion that  in  the  old  country  today  we 
have  got  the  grandest  measure  of  em- 
ployers' liability  for  compensation  to 
his  workmen  that  exists  in  the  civil- 
ized world. 

"Xot  only  does  it  provide  for  injury 
to  every  workman,  but  above  and  be- 
yond that,  it  provides  that  industrial 
diseases,  diseases  caused  by  the  indus- 
tries that  working  people  are  engaged 
in,  should  be  scheduled  as  accidents, 
and  twenty-eight  of  them  have  been 
so  scheduled.  Lead  poisoning,  arsen- 
ical poisoning,  the  contracting  of 
glanders  by  a  man  tending  horses  with 
that  disease,  the  miner's  beat  knee, 
beat  elbow,  and  various  other  diseases, 
such  as  anthrax,  have  been  scheduled 
as  accidents. 

"Above  and  beyond  that,  w-e  have 
got  level  with  the  insurance  com- 
panies in  this  way.  Lender  the  old  act, 
suppose  a  man  was  fatally  injured, 
you  would  have  the  insurance  agent 
there  before  the  man  was  put  under 
the  ground,  weeping  his  crocodile 
tears  along  with  the  widow,  pointing 
out  to  her  that  her  husband  had  been 
negligent,  or  he  might  be  living  yet, 
but  the  company  was  so  sorry  for  her 
that  it  had  commissioned  him  to  give 
her  twenty-five  pounds  or  so.  And, 
the  poor  women  in  many  instances 
were  so  worked  upon  that  they  ac- 
cepted of  sometimes  one-tenth  of  what 
they  were  legally  entitled  to,  and 
granted  a  discharge.  Those  discharges 
were  always  upheld  in  a  court  of  law. 
A\'e  had  a  clause  inserted  in  the  new 
act  that  where  a  man  or  woman  ac- 
cepts of  less  than  he  or  she  is  legally 
entitled  to  under  the  act,  no  such  dis- 
charge wall  be  accepted  as  a  legal  doc- 
ument in  any  court  of  law.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

"I  was  just  reading  in  the  St.  Louis 
papers  yesterday  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  crisis  of  unemployment  on  in  the 
old  land.  That  is  another  question 
that  w^e  have  been  seeking  to  deal 
with.    The  present  Prime  Minister  de- 
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Clares  that  there  arc  twelve  million 
people  in  Great  Britain  living  under 
the  poverty  line;  that  is,  that  they 
have  less  than  one  pound  per  week 
with  which  to  keep  a  family  of  five. 
In  the  old  country  the  question  of  un- 
employment becomes  more  acute 
everv  year.  We  have  got  automatic 
machines  displacing  labor,  and  throw- 
ing men  on  the  labor  market.  We 
have  argued  that  where  private  en- 
terprise fails  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  step  in  and  not  provide  charitable 
work  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
work,  but  embark  in  profitable  enter- 
prises, in  enterprises  that  would  main- 
tain the  self  respect  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  the  enterprises,  and  be  prof- 
itable to  the  state  at  the  same  time. 
We  argue:  'What  is  the  state?  The 
state  is  the  people,  and  not  a  few  peo- 
ple seeking  to  get  rich  upon  the  mis- 
eries of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.' 
And  in  IDOT), "still  under  a  conservative 
government,  we  had  the  principle 
established  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  provide  work  for  those  who 
were  willing  to  work  and  could  not 
find  work. 

"Unfortunately,  that  bill  does  not 
go  so  far  as  it  should,  and  if  the  crisis 
be  so  bad  as  we  read  of  in  the  news- 
papers, then  you  may  look  for  a  pretty 
fight  being  put  up  by  the  labor  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  have 
something  radical  done  by  way  of 
making  that  measure  a  much  more  ef- 
fective  measure   than   it   is   today. 

'Tn  the  old  country  another  ques- 
tion which  was  fought,  and  which  was 
simply  one  arising  out  of  that  same 
question,  was  the  appeal  of  the  school 
teachers  in  all  industrial  centers  that 
they  were  expected  to  teach  children, 
and  show  good  results,  when  it  was 
an  impossibility,  because  of  the  starv- 
ing condition  of  the  children,  for  them, 
ing  condition  of  the  children,  for 
them  to  assimilate  education.  As  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  teachers, 
charitable  associations  were  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  children 
with  free  breakfasts.  But  we  think 
that  that  is  degrading  and  that  it 
would  be  much  better  that  the  state 
should  provide  work  for  the  parents, 
and  wages,  so  that  they  might  provide 
food  for  their  own  children.   At  the  same 


time  we  realize  that  the  child  should 
not  sufifer  while  remedial  measures  of 
that  description  are  being  discussed 
and  carried  into  execution.  We  had 
a  bill  passed  through  its  stages  in  the 
House  of  Commons  providing  that  all 
localities  where  distress  abounded 
should  have  the  right  to  levy  an  as- 
sessment for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  children  with  at  least  one  square 
meal  a  day,  so  that  the  child  might 
be  properly  fed  and  taken  care  of,  and 
that  the  teacher  might  have  some  lit- 
tle credit  in  the  work  that  he  was 
seeking  to  perform. 

"In  the  old  country,  in  addition,  the 
labor  party  has  taken  a  very  active 
interest  in  municipal  ownership.  Right 
over  the  land  we  have  sought  to  edu- 
cate the  people  up  to  the  point  that 
all  the  utilities  of  life  common  to  a 
town  or  common  to  a  city  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  for  the  peo- 
ple's benefit.  In  Glasgow,  I  remem- 
ber that  when  I  was  living  there  in 
1886  and  1887  and  1888,  and  the  years 
onward,  we  carried  on  a  very  active 
propaganda  that  the  city  should  mu- 
nicipalize its  street  tram  system.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  it  was  the  fact  that 
the  men  employed  by  the  private  com- 
panies were  treated  worse  than  slaves. 
In  the  old  slave  days  there  was  a 
value  in  the  slave  from  a  marketable 
point  of  view,  and  many  who  owned 
them,  as  a  consequence,  took  as  much 
care  of  their  slaves  as  they  took  of 
their  horses  or  of  their  cattle.  But  in 
this  case  those  men  were  got  for 
nothing,  they  could  be  renewed  with- 
out price,  and  the  consequence  was, 
they  were  treated  worse  than  human 
beings  should  have  been  treated. 

"As  a  result  of  the  agitation  carried 
on  the  tram  system  was  municipalized 
in  1894,  with  beneficial  results  to  the 
traveling  public,  beneficial  results  to 
the  men  employed,  and  beneficial 
results  to  the  city's  finances.  The 
municipalization  of  the  trams  in  Glas- 
gow was  such  a  great  success  that  it 
made  it  fashionable  to  municipalize 
the  tram  systems  all  over  the  country. 
And,  might  I  say,  that  I  also  had  a 
hand  in  the  agitation  which  preceded 
the  municipalizing  of  the  trams  in  the 
city  of  IManchester,  and  in  Manchester 
the  results   were  as  follows: 
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'•Under  the  old  tram  company  the 
men  were  worked  seventy-two  hours 
per  week.  Under  the  municipal  cor- 
poration the  men  are  worked  fifty-four 
hours  a  week  and  have  more  money 
for  the  fifty-four  hours'  work  than 
they  formerly  received  from  the  pri- 
vate tram  company  for  working  sev- 
enty-two hours.  The  fares  are  lower, 
the  distances  you  can  go  are  greater, 
the  cars  are  better,  and  in  addition 
there  is  a  profit,  after  providing  for  a 
sinking  fund,  of  from  50,000  to  60,000 
pounds,  which  goes  into  the  city's  cof- 
fers every  year.  For  that  reason  those 
of  us  who  have  lived  in  Manchester 
for  a  number  of  years  are  rather  proud 
of  that  example  of  municipal  enter- 
prise. 

"Since  I  came  to  Chicago,  I  have 
been  told  that  when  a  municipality 
takes  hold  of  anything  there  is  no 
progress ;  there  is  no  initiative ;  there 
is  no  extension ;  there  is  no  develop- 
ment. That  is  quite  a  mistake.  My 
experience  of  municipalization  in  the 
old  country  is  that  extensions  are 
looked  upon  as  public  benefits,  and 
that  those  extensions  are  not  executed 
merely  for  the  sake  of  profit,  but  be- 
cause of  the  common  good. 

"A  case  in  point  in  Manchester  is 
this :  We  have  a  great  number  of 
almost  parallel  main  arteries — not  ex- 
actly parallel,  but  running  out  of  the 
city  almost  in  the  same  direction — 
with  the  exception  of  the  curves  and 
bends  that  the  streets  in  the  old  coun- 
try have.  We  do  not  build  streets  in 
straight  lines  as  you  do  here.  The 
old  tram  companies  were  asked  to 
make  crosstown  connecting  lines  be- 
twixt all  those  great  arteries,  as  a  pub- 
lic convenience,  and  they  said  they 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  permit 
the  city  to  construct  the  track  and 
keep  the  tracks  up,  but  they  would 
not  be  willing  to  pay  any  rent  for 
them,  although  they  would  be  willing 
to  run  a  service  upon  them.  The  mat- 
ter, of  course,  fell  to  the  ground.  As 
soon  as  the  trams  were  municipalized, 
those  connecting  links  were  made,  and 
they  are  the  most  profitable  invest- 
ment in  the  whole  city.  They  not  only 
make  it  convenient  for  workmen  to 
cross  from  one  side  of  the  city  to  the 
other,  easily,  cheaply  and  quickly,  but 


they  are  as  great  a  convenience  for 
business  men,  and  as  a  consequence 
they  have  been  profitable.  There  is 
a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the 
municipality,  if  it  had  taken  its 
cue  from  the  old  tram  company,  would 
not  have  constructed  those  lines,  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  their  not  being 
profitable.  The  city  constructed  them 
as  a  public  good,  and  the  result  was 
that  they  have  proved  for  the  public 
good  and  also  remunerative.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

"Now,  another  example  of  munici- 
palization. Manchester  and  Liverpool 
are  twin  cities.  They  are  twin  cities 
in  the  sense  that  there  is  great  rivalry 
between  them,  only  Manchester  is 
rather  ahead  of  Liverpool  in  munic- 
ipal enterprise.  In  Manchester  we 
have  municipal  gas ;  in  Liverpool  they 
have  gas  made  by  a  private  firm.  In 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  the  capital 
of  each  concern  is  almost  equal  in 
amount.  The  municipal  undertaking 
has  to  wipe  out  the  original  capital  by 
a  sinking  fund,  so  by  and  by  there 
will  be  nothing  standing  in  the  shape 
of  capital  against  the  Manchester  un- 
dertaking. In  Liverpool  every  new 
extension  means  new  capital,  so  that 
the  capital  in  Liverpool  is  always  in- 
creasing. In  Manchester  the  price  of 
gas  is  two  shillings  and  three  pence 
per  thousand  feet ;  in  Liverpool  it  is 
two  shilling  and  nine  pence.  That  is 
a  difference  of  thirteen  cents  in  your 
money.  In  Manchester  there  are  no 
meter  rents ;  in  Liverpool  they  charge 
meter  rents.  In  Alanchester,  after 
paying  for  a  sinking  fund  and  all  other 
charges,  there  is  a  free  profit  of  60,000 
pounds  ($300,000)  going  to  the  city 
coffers  every  year.  In  Liverpool  they 
get  nothing  out  of  the  gas  undertak- 
ing except  dearer  gas  with  meter 
rents.  There  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  benefits   of  municipalization. 

"Now,  I  understand  that  during  the 
county  council  election  of  last  year, 
when  the  so-called  moderates  swept 
the  progressives  out  of  existence, 
there  were  glaring  headlines  in  the 
newspapers  in  this  country  of  the  fail- 
ure of  miniicipalization.  Don't  you 
believe  it.  You  have  yellow  journals 
in  this  country — they  have  been  intro- 
duced   into    London,    and    they    have 
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been  lying  over  municipal  enterprise 
and  seeking  to  mislead  the  people.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  munici- 
pal politics  in  England  we  had  the 
kind  of  campaign  you  are  treated  to 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  may  assure 
you  that  we  do  not  like  it.  The  cam- 
paign of  calumny  and  lying  succeeded 
in  returning  a  reactionary  majority. 

"Well,  they  were  not  long  in  power 
until  they  were  found  out.'  For  in- 
stance, they  made  declarations  from 
the  hustings  that  the  finances  of  the 
municipal  tram  system  in  London 
were  founded  upon  false  data,  that  the 
finances  would  be  found  to  be  un- 
sound, and  they  promised  to  the  pub- 
lic an  investigation  so  soon  as  they 
got  into  power.  When  they  got  into 
the  lists  they  were  making  no  effort 
to  have  an  investigation,  and  the  mi- 
nority of  the  council  were  continually 
at  them,  stating  that  the  time  had 
come  when  something  should  be  done 
by  way  of  fulfilling  their  promises. 
One  of  the  chartered  accountants  of 
London  was  finally  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  accounts,  and  his  re- 
port was  that  the  municipal  tram  un- 
dertaking was  one  of  the  soundest 
things  in  the  whole  country.  It  could 
not  be  better  financially,  was  absolute- 
ly sound,  but  what  was  wrong  was 
this :  The  Moderates  wanted  to  get  into 
the  London  county  council  so  that  they 
might  do  something  by  way  of  con- 
solidating the  various  tram  systems, 
tube  systems,  underground  railway 
systems,  and  motor  bus  systems,  so 
that  they  could  raise  the  municipal 
tram  fares ;  then  the  privately  owned 
systems  would  have  a  chance  to  make 
bigger  dividends.  As  the  London 
county  council's  trams  were  running 
cheaper  than  the  private  undertakings, 
they  wanted  to  have  the  fares  on  the 
London  trams  up,  so  that  private  con- 
cerns would  not  have  to  compete  as 
they  were  doing.  But,  whenever  they 
started  to  shorten  the  hours  at  which 
workingmen  could  go  to  and  from 
their  work  in  the  morning  for  reduced 
fares,  and  suggested  increased  fares, 
these  men  were  up  in  arms,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  agitation  the  London 
county  council,  as  presently  consti- 
tuted, were  afraid  to  increase  the  fares 
and  the  fares  have  not  been  increased. 


"As  another  example  of  this  mod- 
erate antagonism  to  municipal  effort, 
in  one  of  the  districts  of  London 
where  a  system  of  public  baths  and 
wash  houses  had  been  erected  with 
every  convenience,  where  the  work- 
man's wife  could  take  her  washing 
and  have  it  washed  and  dried  in  two 
or  three  hours,  they  determined  to 
close  these  places  as  being  unprofit- 
able and  unnecessary.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  council  at  which  this  particular 
thing  was  to  be  discussed — the  closing 
of  the  wash  houses  and  the  bath 
houses — the  women  of  the  locality 
gathered  together  and  stormed  the 
council  house,  and  the  council  were 
afraid  to  put  the  resolution  into  effect. 
That  is  a  demonstration  of  how,  when 
a  municipality  supplies  public  utilities 
to  the  public,  and  they  get  to  know 
them  and  to  use  them  the  public  will 
not  permit  any  section  of  the  commu- 
nity to  take  them  away  from  them. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  municipaliza- 
tion of  the  utilities  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple is  a  growing  thing,  so  far  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned.  It  has  taken 
such  a  hold  that  no  campaigns  of  lies 
can  have  any  effect  in  retarding  that 
movement  or  making  it  retrograde. 
The  people  have  appreciated  the  ad- 
vantages of  municipal  efforts  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  hands  of  the  clock 
will  not  go  back,  and  I  feel  assured 
that  when  the  next  London  county 
council  election  comes  the  policy  of 
lies,  which  is  gradually  being  found 
out,  will  be  the  condemnation  of  those 
who  were  guilty  of  stating  them. 

'Tn  the  Flouse  of  Commons,  labor- 
ing men  have  also  had  an  opportunity 
of  gaining  information  and  dissemin- 
ating it  that  was  not  usually  known. 
In  this  country  if  a  tram  corporation 
gets  a  right  to  break  up  your  streets 
and  make  a  mess  of  them  by  laying 
rails  and  exploiting  its  business,  it  is 
called  a  franchise.  In  the  old  country 
they  have  got  to  get  the  sanction  of 
the  corporation  (the  municipality)  in 
the  first  instance,  and  then  they  have 
got  to  promote  what  is  known  as  a 
private  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
A\^ell,  I  happened,  when  I  was  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
be  upon  panel  A,  and  the  bills  that 
we   had   to   deal   with    were   sras   fran- 
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chises.  I  did  not  know  that  things 
were  quite  so  bad  as  they  were  shown 
up  there.  There  were  four  members 
of  the  committee  sitting  upon  these 
bills.  When  the  first  one  came  in  it 
was  in  connection  with  Merthyr-Tyd- 
fil,  a  town  in  Wales.  The  learned 
counsel  who  was  speaking  for  the  pro- 
moter said  that  their  capital  under  the 
old  act  of  Parliament  was  21,000 
pounds,  and  as  they  were  seeking  new 
capital  for  their  new  extensions,  they 
desired  to  consolidate  their  capital, 
and  as  they  would  only  be  permitted 
a  maximum  dividend  of  5  per  cent  on 
the  new  stock,  they  thought  it  would 
be  a  wise  thing  that  the  old  stock 
should  be  made  the  same ;  and  for  that 
purpose  they  wanted  the  27,000  pounds 
called  .■)4,00'0  pounds,  and  the  10  per 
cent,  maximum  dividend  they  were 
entitled  to  under  the  old  act  to  be 
called  5  per  cent.  Not  only  would 
that  consolidate  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany, but  no  one  would  be  injured  in 
the  operation.  That  37,000  pounds 
called  5-lr,000  pounds  and  10  per  cent 
called  5  per  cent,  did  not  mean  that 
the  consumer  of  gas  was  going  to  pay 
any  more  money,  did  not  mean  that 
the  holder  of  the  stock  was  going  to 
get  any  more  out  of  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  no  one  was  going  to  be  injured. 

"At  that  stage  I  said :  'May  I  beg 
learned  counsel's  pardon  and  put  it  to 
him  in  rather  a  different  way?  I  will 
assume  for  the  moment,  that  this  bill 
becomes  law,  and  that  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it,  and  I  have  got  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  resident  in  this 
particular  town.  When  the  first  gas 
bill  comes  in  my  wife  says,  "the  price 
of  gas  is  very  dear  here."  "Yes,  but 
you  know  this  is  not  Manchester." 
Then  a  little  later  on  I  find  that  the 
gas  company  hold  their  annual  meet- 
ing and  declare  a  dividend  of  5  per 
cent.  Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
learned  counsel  if  I  am  not  paying 
that  10  per  cent  and  I  do  not  know 
it?'  'Ah,'  he  says,  'you  do  not  under- 
stand. I  shall  explain  it  to  you.' 
And  then  he  began  in  the  usual  suave 
tones  of  the  barrister  when  he  wants 
to  convince  an  assumed  enemy,  and 
I  don't  know  where  he  got  to,  but  I 
know  where  I  was.  When  he  finished 
I  said,  'I  may    be    very    dense,    but     I 


am  still  of  the  opinion  that  I  would 
be  paying  10  per  cent,  and  that  1 
would  not  know  it.' 

"But,  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it. 
It  seems  that  they  had  spent  5,000 
pounds  out  of  the  revenue,  and  they 
wanted  this  capitalized,  and  they 
wanted  it  doubled  and  then  get  five 
5  per  cent  out  of  that,  too.  That  was 
one  feature  of  it  which  we  opposed. 
Then,  another  feature  of  the  case  was 
that  the  municipality  of  Merthyr-Tyd- 
fil  was  fighting  the  bill  with  a  view 
of  asking  that  this  corporation  should 
be  compelled,  when  the  people  of  a 
scattered  district  asked  for  gas,  to  go 
into  that  territory,  and  the  gas  com- 
pany were  opposing  that,  because  it 
would  not  be  profitable,  showing  you 
that  private  enterprise  did  not  want  to 
go  into  districts  that  were  not  profit- 
able, whereas,  municipal  enterprise 
would  have  gone  into  that  district  as 
a  duty,  a  public  duty,  and  as  giving 
to  one  section  of  the  citizens  what  the 
others  were  receiving.  In  that  way, 
I  think,  I  have,  as  you  people  in  this 
country  would  say,  'made  good,'  that 
municipal  enterprise  is  prepared  to  de- 
velop for  the  public  weal,  and  the 
public  good,  when  private  enterprise 
is  only  looking  to  dividends  all  the 
time."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Ashton:  "I  would  like  to  have 
some  particulars  as  to  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  and  as  to  how  much  the 
men  receive?" 

^Ir.  Hodge:  "With  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  the  maximum  compensa- 
tion for  death  is  three  hundred  pounds. 
The  maximum  compensation  for  a  man 
injured  is  one  pound  per  week.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  new  act  is  that  it  vou  send 
one  of  your  lads  to  work,  and  during  the 
first  two,  or  three  weeks,  say,  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  happens  to  get  crippled 
for  life,  he  gets  his  full  wages  if  they  do 
not  exceed  ten  shillings  per  week ;  and 
he  has  the  right  each  succeeding  year  to 
ask  the  judge  to  review  his  case,  so  that 
when  he  comes  to  man's  estate,  he  may 
be  getting  the  maximum  under  the  Act. 
The  argument  put  up  in  favor  of  that 
Act  was  that  each  industry  ought  to  bear 
its  own  cripples." 

Mr.  Schilling:  "What  percentage  of 
the  cases  are  settled  in  court?" 
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Mr.  Hodge :  "Very  few  cases  go  into 
court." 

Mr.  Ashton:  "Who  pays  the  injured 
person,  the  government?" 

Mr.  Hodge:  "No;  the  employer.  A 
man  injured  simply  sends  his  wife  or  his 
son  or  his  daughter  to  the  office  and 
takes  up  his  compensation  money  in  the 
same  way  as  he  would  his  weekly 
wases." 


bein 
to 


Mr.   Buchannan:     'AVhat  progress  is 
■  ig  made  at  this  time  in  Great  Britain 
confer    upon    all    municipalities     the 
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right  to  raise  all  their  taxes  for  local  pur- 
poses, by  any  method  that  they  may 
choose?" 

Mr.  Hodge :  "There  is  no  progress 
being  made  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
There  has  been  an  agitation  going  on  for 
a  very  long  time  to  have  the  incidence  of 
taxation  altered.  But,  the  last  bill  that 
was  introduced,  seeking  that  land  and 
the  buildings  upon  land  should  be  sep- 
arately valued,  was  thrown  out  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
that  a  measure  of  that  kind  will  be  passed 
into  law  until  we  get  rid  of  the  Lords." 
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AT  LUNCHEON— JANUARY  4 

Mr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  of  New  York  City,  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Reform  Association,  will  speak  before  the  City  Club 
at  luncheon,  Saturday,  January  4, 1908,  on  the  proposed  Central  Police 
Station  and  Police  Court  for  Chicago.  Mr.  Barrows  is  undoubtedly 
the  leading  American  authority  on  Prison  Reform. 

Luncheon  at  12:30  P.  M.     Speaking  at  1:15  P.  M.  precisely. 

DOUBLE  NUMBER 

This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  contains  the  accounts  of  two  meetings, 
one  held  at  luncheon,  Thursday,  December  19th,  at  which  Mr.  William 
H.  Langdon  spoke  of  San  Francisco  and  Graft,  and  the  other  held  at 
2  P.  M.  Saturday,  December  21st,  at  which  Hon.  Oliver  W.  Stewart 
and  Mr.  Harry  Rubens  spoke  on  The  Sunday  Closing  Question. 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  BATTLE  WITH  GRAFT 


Mr.  William  H.  Langdon,  District 
Attorney  of  San  Francisco,  was  given 
a  cordial  greeting  when  he  spoke  before 
the  City  Club  at  luncheon  Thursday, 
December  19th,  on  San  Francisco's 
moral  struggle.  Among  those  at  the 
same  table  with  him  were  State's  At- 
torney John  J.  Healy,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
Steffens. 

Mr.  Langdon  is  possessed  of  that  rare 
magnanimity  which  leads  a  man  in  office 
not  to  hesitate  to  employ  a  subordinate 
likely  to  eclipse  his  superior  in  a  bril- 
liant piece  of  work.  Mr.  Steffens  tells 
in  his  articles  how  Mr.  Langdon  showed 
this  spirit  ia  appointing  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Heney  to  take  charge  of  graft  prosecu- 
tions. 

Seldom  has  a  clearer  note  of  civic 
morality  been  struck  in  Chicago  than 
that  sounded  by  Mr.  Langdon  in  justify- 
ing the  concentration  of  prosecutions  in 
San  Francisco  not  upon  the  men  who 
had  been  used  as  bribe  takers,  but  upon 


the  "higher  ups."  President  Kiting  in- 
troduced Mr.  Langdon,  who  spoke  as 
follows : 

Mr.  William  H.  Langdon 

"It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  here  today  and  to  say  just  a  word 
about  the  city  of  San  Francisco — the 
city  I  love  beyond  all  others.  For  many 
months  a  San  Franciscan  was  compelled 
to  hang  his  head  in  shame.  But  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  at  the  election  in  No- 
vember, when  the  people  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak,  they  spoke  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms,  and  we  selected  there  a 
mayor  of  the  highest  standing  and  abil- 
ity, who,  with  the  best  Board  of  Super- 
visors that  San  Francisco  has  ever  had 
in  its  history,  is  bound  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  chaos  in  which  we  have  been 
engulfed  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years. 

"Mayor  Taylor,  with  his  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors,   has    brought    confidence  and 
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courage  to  the  ciiizen^liip  of  our  city. 
You  will  find  iIkmc  today,  notwithstand- 
ing the  financial  stringency  which  has  in 
a  measure  reached  the  coast,  the  great 
men  of  our  city  letting  their  contracts 
and  getting  ready  to  rebuild  that  city  on 
the  western  coast,  because  they  believe 
that,  under  honest  government,  San 
Francisco,  within  a  few  years,  will  be  a 
greater  city  than  it  ever  w'as  before.  Al- 
ready much  has  been  done  in"  the  mate- 
rial rehabilitation  of  the  town.  Build- 
ings of  steel  structure  and  of  reinforced 
concrete  are  going  up  all  over  the  city, 
and  the  business  is  rai)idly  coming  back 
to  the  old  quarters  where  it  was  before 
the  fire. 

'"But  it  is  not  of  the  material  interests 
that  I  am  to  speak  for  a  few  moments 
today.  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about 
the  moral  uplift  of  the  people  that  we 
have  today.  In  every  great  municipal- 
'ity  I  suppose  there  is  more  or  less  of 
what  is  known  as  graft.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  term  is  familiar  to  Chica- 
goans  or  not,  or  whether  you  have  ever 
had  anything  of  that  kind  in  your  mu- 
nicipal affairs.  We  on  the  coast  certain- 
ly have  learned  something  about  graft. 

"But  what  is  graft?  'What  is  graft?' 
Well,  what  does  it  mean  when  a  military 
commander  turns  over  the  national  de- 
fense to  the  enemy?  What  does  it  mean 
when  the  people's  poHce,  that  are  sup- 
posed to  serve  the  people,  are  turned 
over  to  the  gambling  den  and  the  pit- 
fall? In  my  judgment  it  means  treason 
— treason !  What  did  it  mean  when, 
during  the  trial  of  Mayor  Schmitz  in 
San  Francisco,  the  municipal  detective 
force  was  used  to  gather  evidence  for 
the  defense  upon  the  talesmen,  which 
evidence  was  to  be  used  against  the 
prosecution ;  and  what  did  it  mean  when 
the  machine  sheriff,  and  the  machine 
coroner,  after  an  alleged  search  of  sev- 
eral days,  said  they  could  not  find  the 
fugitive  Ruef,  whereas  Detective  Burns 
found  the  criminal  within  thirty  min- 
utes ?  What  does  that  mean  ?  It  is 
graft.  It  is  treason.  It  dift'ers  from  mil- 
itary treason  in  one  respect — that  it  is 
the  long- favored  citizen  within  our  own 
ranks  that  accepts  the  betrayal,  and  not 
some  foreign  foe.  It  is  worse,  because 
the  grafter  stays  among  us  and  contin- 
ues    to     corrupt  government,  while  the 


traitor  goes  beyond  the  border,  where 
he  can  do  little  further  harm. 

"What  does  graft  mean?  What  does 
it  mean  when  the  people  lose  faith  in 
democracy,  become  cynical  of  govern- 
ment, and  cease  to  resist  their  political 
evils?  What  did  it  mean  when  the  union 
labor  party  boss  in  San  Francisco  not 
only  controlled  the  ])rimaries  of  his  own 
party,  but  controlled  a  majority  of  dele- 
gates in  the  Republican  convention  and 
a  -K)  per  cent  balance  of  power  in  the 
Democratic  convention,  thus  giving  him 
absolute  control  of  every  political  party 
in  San  FVancisco?  What  did  it  mean 
when  the  people  became  so  inactive  in 
California  that  they  elected  a  Governor 
of  the  state  who  was  nominated  by  the 
railroad  machine  in  a  shamefully  con- 
trolled Republican  convention,  after  the 
representative  of  the  Harriman  rail- 
roads, William  F.  Herrin,  had  paid 
$14,000  to  Boss  Ruef  to  have  his  dele- 
gates 'delivered'  for  the  nomination  of 
Governor  Gillett?  It  means  a  complete 
paralysis  of  the  democratic  will  to  resist 
this  intrusion  upon  government  and 
upon  the  inalienable  rights  of  men.  That 
is  the  force  of  graft. 

"Now,  in  the  struggle  for  good  gov- 
ernment there  will  be  many  false  issues 
injected.  We  have  met  them  all  in  San 
Francisco.  They  will  all  be  used  again. 
One  of  these  is  the  false  issue  that  these 
prosecutions  hurt  business.  In  San 
F'rancisco,  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
these  trials  and  up  to  this  very  hour, 
a  considerable  portion  of  our  people 
have  said  that  these  prosecutions  must 
be  stopped — that  they  hurt  the  business 
of  the  city.  These  declarations  are  sent 
out  by  the  men  who  are  under  indict- 
ment, or  who  expect  to  be  charged  with 
crime.  They  send  out  these  statements 
— ^that  it  is  ruining  business — and  get 
the  public  exercised.  Well,  can  honest 
business  thrive  in  any  community  where 
the  public  and  private  rights  and  privi- 
leges are  sold  by  the  boss  to  the  high- 
est bidder?  Can  modern  credit  and 
business  grow  upon  a  rotten  foundation? 
Can  modern  business,  which  is  founded 
upon  the  sanctity  of  contract,  long  con- 
tinue when  the  rights  of  men  as  contract- 
ed for  in  their  political  constitutions  are 
everywhere  violated  ?  Can  modern  busi- 
ness, which  is  founded  upon  mutual  con- 
fidence and  trust,  long  grow,  when  men 
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come  to  look  upon  each  other  with  sus- 
picion and  distrust  as  bribers,  corrupt- 
ers of  government  and  purchasers  of 
special  privileges?  Can  modern  busi- 
ness, which  is  founded  on  foresight  with 
long-time  investments,  trust  to  the  in- 
stability of  crooked  business  methods 
and  a  crooked  government  for  a  fair  re- 
turn? Business  upon  the  land  could  not 
prosper  until  the  brigand  was  destroyed ; 
and  commerce  upon  the  sea  could  not 
prosper  until  the  pirate  was  throttled. 
No  more  can  modern  business  grow 
strongly  and  firmly  and  broadly  until 
the  thieves  in  office  and  the  thieves  in 
business  take  their  hands  off  the  throat 
of  the  business  world  and  cease  levying 
tribute.      (Applause.) 

"But  these  men  of  San  Francisco  did 
not  stop  at  the  false  issue  of  business 
alone.  We  said  to  them  on  the  business 
matter,  'We  want  to  make  San  Fran- 
cisco such  a  city  that  any  man  desiring 
to  invest  his  money  may  come  here  and 
compete  with  any  other  man,  and  not 
have  to  compete  with  a  man  who  has 
special  privileges,  and  who  knows  the 
inside  ropes,  and  knows  how  to  get  fa- 
vors that  his  competitor  cannot  get.  We 
desire  to  throw  the  city  open  to  every 
man  who  desires  to  come  to  invest  in  an 
honest  business.'  Then  they  raised  an- 
other false  issue;  they  appealed  to  the 
false  issue  of  party.  These  indicted  or 
convicted  capitalists  and  politicians  went 
to  their  allies  at  the  head  of  the  union 
labor  party  and  said:  'This  prosecution 
must  be  stopped,  and  you  must  not  sup- 
port it,  because  it  is  going  to  affect  your 
party  interests.'  They  said  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  labor  party :  'Go 
among  your  thousands  of  workmen  and 
tell  them  that  this  District  Attorney  has 
committed  party  treason.  He  was  elect- 
ed by  your  votes  and  by  your  party,  and 
he  has  been  instrumental  in  putting  your 
]\Iayor  in  jail,  in  putting  your  political 
leader  in  jail,  and  he  will  continue  to 
put  all  these  representatives  of  labor  in 
jail  if  he  is  not  stopped.'  And  be  it 
known  that  these  leaders  did  so  tell  the 
workingmen ;  but  they  told  them  in  vain. 
They  asked  them  to  withhold  their  sym- 
pathy from  this  reform  movement,  from 
the  movement  that  was  making  for  law 
and  order  and  justice,  because  it  would 
affect  these  party  interests.  Again  it 
was  the  cry  of  the  false  leaders  seeking 


to  lead  honest  and  trustful  men  astray. 
"Law,  order  and  justice  are  the  ulti- 
mate guarantees  that  the  wrongs  against 
which  parties  protest  will  eventually  be 
righted.  Without  their  protection  nei- 
ther capital  nor  labor  can  long  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  great  principles  that  un- 
derlie government  only  at  the  price  of 
ultimate  suffering,  disappointment  and 
disgrace. 

"But  these  men  who  were  in  trouble, 
did  not  stop  at  the  false  issue  of  busi- 
ness, nor  the  false  issue  of  party.     They 
appealed  to  a  more  subtle  issue  and  in- 
fluence.    They  appealed     to     friendship, 
the  compelling  force  of  friendship.  They 
went  about  among  the  clubs  and  into  the  • 
homes  of  men,  and  they  tried  to  create 
and  increase  sentiment  against  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  man  who  had  been  a  good- 
fellow   and   a   good   friend.     They   well; 
knew  that  every  rightly  constituted  man 
is  deeply  shocked  when  an  honored  name 
is  tarnished  with  a  charge  of  crime,  and 
they   played   upon  this   fact.     The  poor 
wretch  who  commits  crime,  goes  on  his 
v^ay  to  the  prison  cell  before  our  eyes, 
our  hands  firmly  upholding  the  law.  Pity 
him  we  may,  yet  the  social  judgment  we 
approve.     But  it  is  not  so  easy  with  the, 
man  whom  you  have  known  under  the- 
guise  of  decency,  who    has     moved     in 
your  own  social  circle  and  among  your, 
women  and  children.    A  thousand  tender 
associations  weaken  your  judgment.     It 
is  the  tragedy  of  a  high  fall,  but  the  law 
knows  only  the  fall,  giving  the  offender 
no  greater  punishment  for    his    greater 
sin.     Shall  we  then  give  him  less  ?    Shall 
it  be  said  that  the  man  with  the  better 
chance  to  be  decent  may  not  only  violate 
government  but  corrupt  the  agencies  of, 
government,  and  still  suffer  less  than  the 
ordinary     malefactor?      We    must     put 
right  above  our  personal  sentiment  and 
our   sympathies.      Then   may   it  be   said 
truthfully  that  democracy  is  no  respecter 
of  persons. 

"It  is  in  the  face  of  these  false  issues, 
that  government  must  be  redeemed  from 
graft  and  the  grafters.  This  is  no  easy 
task,  as  the  experience  of  every  city  has 
shown,  but  it  can  be  accomplished.  One 
of  the  things  that  is  needed  is  leaders. 
It  is  true  perhaps  that  what  democracy 
needs  is  more  democracy ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  the  redemption  of 
government  from  graft  there  is  a  need- 
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for  unselfish  and  patriotic  leaders.  The 
people  are  honest,  but,  like  any  great 
mass,  they  are  unwieldy.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco great  leaders  were  developed,  and 
1  want  to  point  out  a  few  of  them. 

"In  San  Francisco  we  had,  during  all 
this  troublesome  time,  one  man  who  had 
never  participated  in  political  affairs, 
who  had  never  particularly  interested 
himself  in  the  government.  When  he 
learned  that  these  conditions  existed,  he 
came  to  the  rescue.  It  is  said  that  he 
wanted  a  franchise,  but  let  me  tell  you 
about  that.  When  Mr.  Patrick  Calhoun 
catue  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
seeking  a  franchise,  he  found  weak  men 
in  office,  and  he,  with  his  fellows,  cor- 
rupted the  whole  government.  When 
Rudolph  Spreckels  wanted  a  franchise, 
he  found  the  same  weak  men  in  office, 
but  he  did  not  corrupt  them.  He  said, 
'I  will  give  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  make  my  native  city  clean,'  and  he 
did.  What  franchise  did  he  want? 
There  has  been  much  misleading  testi- 
mony given  on  that  point.  Rudolph 
Spreckels  and  James  D.  Phelan  wanted 
a  franchise  on  Bush  street,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  demonstrate  that  a  conduit  sys- 
tem could  be  successfully  used  on  these 
hills  of  San  Francisco,  and  they  went  to 
the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  said:  'Give  us. a  franchise  to  lay  a 
conduit  system  on  this  street.  We  will 
guarantee  that  we  will  give  you  vouch- 
ers for  every  dollar  expended,  and  if  it 
is  a  success  we  will  turn  this  railroad 
over  to  the  city  at  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion plus  a  reasonable  amount  of  inter- 
est on  the  money  during  the  time  of  the 
outlay,  and  then  we  ask  you  to  insist 
upon  an  underground  system  for  all  the 
railroads  of  San  Francisco,  so  that  those 
wires  may  be  taken  down.'  And  yet  the 
opponents  of  Mr.  Spreckels,  and  the  op- 
ponents of  this  great  prosecution,  have 
said  that  his  motives  and  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  this  movement  were  due  to  his 
having  been  denied  a  franchise.  What 
has  he  actually  received  for  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  city?  He  has  been  crit- 
icized beyond  measure.  They  have  tried 
to  snub  him  in  the  clubs.  They  tried  to 
ostracize  him  in  his  own  social  set. 
They  caused  deposits  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  bank  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent.   But  he  never  flinched,  and  he  was 


one  of  the  great  leaders  in  this  move- 
ment. 

"Let  me  cite  another  instance  to  show 
how  the  men  have  stood  by  in  San 
Francisco.  At  the  time  that  we  drew 
the  grand  jury  of  19  men,  honest  men 
were  trying  to  get  off  the  jury  and  the 
crooks  were  trying  to  steal  on,  in  order 
to  be  of-  service  to  their  friends.  We 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  jury  of  19 
splendid  men,  who  for  five  months,  dur- 
ing five  hours  per  day,  spent  their  time 
in  behalf  of  the  city  without  compensa- 
tion. They  suft'ered  great  financial  loss 
from  vicious  boycott  and  sacrificial  neg- 
lect, but  those  men  never  flinched. 
Those  I  term  leaders  in  this  movement. 

"I  remember  there  was  one  man  on 
that  jury,  a  splendid  type  of  a  business 
man,  a  Mr.  Sanborn,  a  very  close  per- 
sonal friend  and  business  associate  of 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  United  Rail- 
roads who  was  charged  with  crime. 
Sworn  under  oath  of  God  to  do  his  duty 
to  the  state,  Mr.  Sanborn  heard  the  tes- 
timony, that  damning  testimony  against 
his  closest  personal  friend.  With  tears 
streaming  down  his  face  and  his  heart 
rent  with  anguish,  but  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  he  voted  to  bring  in 
the  indictment.  The  associations  of  a 
lifetime  had  to  be  sacrificed,  but  he  nev- 
er flinched. 

"When  the  leaders  of  the  California 
bar  were  scrambling  for  the  large  fees 
of  the  graft  defense,  one  of  the  most 
eminent,  and  the  ablest  trial  lawyer  in 
California,  Mr.  Hiram  Johnson,  refused 
to  serve  for  the  graft  defense,  but  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  State.  It  cost 
him  large  fees.  It  cost  him  many  cases 
at  the  bar,  but  he  never  flinched. 

"Then  we  have  there  one  man  who 
has  been  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fight, 
a  man  who  goes  into  court  each  day  to 
do  battle  with  the  giants  that  money 
and  wealth  and  power  and  influence 
could  produce  to  beat  him,  a  man  who 
stands  among  prosecutors  alone,  who  is 
ready  to  fight  everything  and  anything 
and  everybody  on  every  occasion.  I  re- 
fer to  Mr.  Frank  J.  Heney,  than  whom 
there  is  no  greater  prosecutor  in  this 
whole  land!  (Applause.)  He  is  a 
man  who  cannot  be  brought  into  a  dirty 
job  by  the  promises  of  big  profits.  Be- 
cause he  loves  his  city  he  is  devoting  his 
high  talents  and  his  energy  to  bringing 
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to  justice  these  men  who  have  been  vio- 
lators of  the  law. 

"Then  there  is  still  another  whom  I 
must  mention.  We  have  gathered  and 
accumulated  a  great  quantity  of  evi- 
dence. The  man  who  has  succeeded  in 
doing  that  was  a  great  federal  detective, 
a  man  who  never  sleeps,  but  who  is  al- 
ways cheerful  and  jolly  and  happy,  and 
is  getting  the  evidence  all  the  time,  Mr. 
William  J.  Burns,  the  detective,  who 
has  achieved  great  things  not  only  in 
San  Francisco,  but  in  many  other  capaci- 
ties for  the  United  States  government. 

"These  men  working  together  have 
produced  certain  results.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  uncovering  and  disclosing  the 
source  of  crime  and  graft.  We  tried 
five  months  in  San  Francisco  before  we 
could  make  a  dent  upon  the  machine. 
We  went  to  the  representatives  of  the 
public  service  corporations  and  said: 
'Perhaps  you  gentlemen  have  been  held 
up  at  the  point  of  a  gun.  If  you  have, 
tell  us  the  facts  and  help  us  to  unseat 
this  crime,  and  you  will  come  to  no 
harm.'  But  these  representatives  of  the 
public  service  corporations  said :  'Why, 
we  don't  know  of  any  crimes  committed. 
We  never  paid  any  money  to  anybody. 
We  have  never  had  questionable  finan- 
cial relations  with  the  administration.' 

"Finally  we  succeeded  in  trapping  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  A 
scheme  was  put  up  by  Detective  Burns 
by  which  a  skating  rink  ordinance  was 
introduced  and  one  of  the  supervisors 
was  paid  $500  for  his  vote  on  that  or- 
dinance. He  came  to  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Roy  to  get  the  money,  and  as  he 
walked  into  the  parlor  he  was  handed 
the  money  by  Roy,  $500  in  paper — that 
silent  money ;  we  never  use  paper  money 
out  there  except  where  we  are  going  to 
do  something  imderhanded.  Then,  as 
he  said  later,  he  became  a  little  suspi- 
cious, or,  as  he  termed  it.  he  'had  some 
Indian  information'  that  things  were  not 
all  right.  He  walked  toward  the  fold- 
ing doors  and  said :  'Mr.  Roy  that  is  a 
fine  picture  of  your  father  over  there ;' 
then  he  tried  to  push  the  folding  doors 
apart.  But  they  did  not  give,  because 
on  the  other  side  of  the  folding  doors 
Detective  Burns,  with  two  assistants, 
w^as  pressed.  However,  he  opened  them 
far  enough  so  that  Burns  was  revealed, 
and  then  Burns  came  out.     Supervisor 


Lonergan  said:  'Mr.  Burns,  arrest  this 
man;  he  is  trying  to  bribe  me.'  Burns 
says,  'Yes,  Tom,  and  I  think  he  has  suc- 
ceeded.' 

"To  make  a  long  story  short,  when  he 
got  this  confession  from  the  Supervisor, 
the  first  brick  was  torn  out  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  rest  of  it  came  toppling 
down.  We  were  in  a  position  to  say,  as 
we  did:  'We  know  that  you  have  com- 
mitted other  crimes.  This  is  only  one 
of  the  small  ones.  If  you  tell  us  all  the 
facts  truthfully  and  freely  and  without 
reserve,  we  will  then  talk  conditions  to 
you,'  and  after  some  pressure  he  told 
the  story.  His  testimony,  however, 
would  have  convicted  only  one  man,  be- 
cause all  the  money  was  handled  in  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  by  the  leading 
member,  Mr.  Gallagher.  With  the  tes- 
timony of  this  supervisor  we  could  have 
convicted  Gallagher  and  him  alone.  No 
one  else  would  have  been  involved.  That 
was  not  satisfactory  to  us.  We  wanted 
to  get  at  the  source  of  the  evil.  So  we 
made  terms  with  the  other  supervisors, 
and  with  Gallagher,  and  then  we  were 
able  to  reach  to  the  higher-ups. 

"Let  us  see  what  we  discovered  when 
we  got  this  confession  from  the  super- 
visor: First,  we  discovered  that  to  the 
corrupt  public  officials  of  San  Francisco 
the  United  Railroads  had  paid  $200,000, 
$50,000  of  which  went  to  Schmitz,  $50,- 
000  to  Ruef  and  $100,000  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  for  an  overhead  trolley 
franchise  in  San  Francisco.  We  found 
that  the  Pacific  States  Telephone  Com- 
pany had  paid  $55,000  to  keep  a  com- 
peting company,  the  'Home,'  out  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  Home  had  paid 
$100,000  to  get  in.  These  corrupt  offi- 
cials took  the  money  from  both  sides 
and  then  gave  a  franchise  to  the  com- 
pany that  paid  the  most  money.  We 
found  that  the  gas  company  had  paid 
$20,000  to  have  the  gas  rate  fixed  at  85 
cents  instead  of  75  cents  as  pledged  in 
the  party  platform.  We  found  that  the 
prize  fight  trust,  consisting  of  four 
members,  had  got  a  monopoly  of  the 
prize  fight  privileges  in  San  Francisco 
and  paid  $20,000  for  the  privilege.  The 
coming  of  the  prosecution  at  this  time 
stopped  the  Parkside  Railway  Company 
from  paying  $45,000  for  a  street  fran- 
chise, and  it  also  checked  a  water  deal 
by  which  property  worth  about  one  mil- 
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lion  dollars  was  to  be  sold  to  the  city 
for  ten  millions,  out  of  which  Rucf  and 
Schniitz  were  to  get  a  million  dollars  be- 
tween them. 

We  have  used  the  testimony  of  these 
supervisors  against  the  representatives 
of  the  public  service  corporations  and 
the  higher  officials.  As  a  result.  Mayor 
Schmitz  is  in  jail,  sentenced  for  five 
years ;  Louis  Glass  is  in  jail — Louis 
Glass  is  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Pacific  States  Telephone 
Company — sentenced  to  five  years.  Abe 
Ruef,  the  boss,  has  pleaded  guilty  and 
if.  awaiting  sentence.  We  have  not  de- 
termined just  what  we  will  do  with 
Ruef.  It  is  going  to  depend  upon  what 
service  he  can  be  to  the  state  and  how 
necessary  his  testimony  will  be  in  the 
cases  that  are  now  pending  before  the 
courts.  We  are  still  on  the  road  and 
are  after  the  others. 

"Now  someone  says,  'But  why  do  you 
grant  immunity  to  these  supervisors  to 
get  these  public  service  corporation  offi- 
cials?' We  say  circumstances  caused  us 
to  do  it  partly,  we  did  it  partly  because 
the  public  service  corporations  would 
give  us  no  assistance,  and  we  did  it  part- 
ly because  we  believe  that  this  prosecu- 
tion has  a  moral  as  well  as  a  legal  signif- 
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icance.  It  is  time  to  stop  the  cynicism 
of  the  common  man  who  views  democ- 
racy and  says,  "Oh,  it  is  only  for  the  rich 
and  powerful.  A  poor  man  may  go  to 
jail  for  the  theft  of  bread,  while  the  rich 
sinner  for  the  theft  of  privileges  pays 
no  penalty.'  It  is  time  to  stop  the 
brazen  and  confident  efifrontery  of  the 
criminal  rich,  who  commit  a  crime  and 
then  rest  back  complacently,  thinking 
thai  they  can  buy  judges  and  juries,  as 
they  have  bought  executives  and  legis- 
lators, knowing  that  they  can  buy  legal 
talent  to  interpose  objections  and  techni- 
calities in  every  court  in  the  land,  until 
justice  becomes  a  human  travesty 
tangled  in  its  own  weh. 

"We  are  after  these  men  'higher  up' 
because  we  believe  them  to  be  the  se- 
verest menace  to  our  institutions,  the  en- 
during factors  that  bribe  boards  of  su- 
pervisors as  they  come  and  go.  W^e  are 
after  these  'higher-ups,'  so  as  to  make 
criminal  acquisition  unprofitable  in  terms 
of  human  desire.  We  are  after  these 
'higher-ups'  so  that  young  men  and 
young  women,  growing  up  in  this  and 
in  other  communities,  may  once  more 
fervently  and  ardently  think  not  only 
that  dishonesty  does  not  pay,  but  that 
of  all  the  goods  of  this  earth  the  great- 
est treasure  is  a  straightforward  life." 


THE  SUNDAY  CLOSING  QUESTION 


Illinois  has  a  statute  forbidding  sa- 
loons to  be  open  anywhere  in  the 
State  on  Sunday.  It  has  been  a  dead 
letter  in  Chicago  since  it  was  enforced 
for  a  short  time  by  IMayor  Joseph  Me- 
dill  in  the  early  seventies.  Activity  in 
behalf  of  its  enforcement  in  Chicago 
has  been  increasing  within  the  last 
year  or  two  and  a  very  energetic  effort 
is  now^  being  made  by  the  Law  and 
Order  League  to  bring  about  enforce- 
ment in  Chicago.  There  is  likewise 
very  strong  opposition  on  various 
grounds  to  its  enforcement.  The 
State's  Attorney  promised  some 
months  ago  to  prosecute  offenders  if 
evidence  was  brought  to  him,  and  a 
case  under  this  statute  has  lately  been 
tried  twice  before  juries.  In  the  first 
trial  the  jury  disagreed,  being  reported 
to  stand  four  for  conviction  and  eight 
for  acquittal.  In  the  second  trial  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty  has  just  been  ren- 


dered. The  jury  in  this  State  is  judge 
both  of  law  and  fact  in  criminal  cases. 
In  view  of  the  live  interest  in  the 
subject  and  of  its  great  public  import- 
ance, directly  and  indirectly,  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Committee  deemed  it  wise 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
statement  before  the  Club  of  opposing 
views  upon  it.  A  discussion  for  that 
purpose  occurred  in  the  library  at  two 
o'clock  Saturday  afternoon,  Decem- 
ber 21st,  and  drew  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  members  and  visitors  together. 
Hon.  Oliver  W.  Stewart,  a  member  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature, 1903-5,  and  formerly  chairman 
of  the  National  Campaign  Committee 
of  the  Prohibition  party,  spoke  for  en- 
forcement. Mr.  Harry  Rubens,  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Chicago  bar,  spoke 
against  enforcement.  Mr.  Stewart  was 
the  first  speaker.  He  afterwards  re- 
plied briefl}'  to  Mr.  Rubens. 
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President  Victor  Elting  presided 
and  introduced  Mr.  Stewart,  who 
spoke  as  follows : 

Hon.  Oliver  W.  Stewart 

"It  is  certainly  an  interesting  fact  in 
these  later  days  that  generally  over  the 
United  States  there  is  a  revival  of  inter- 
est in  and  discussion  of  what  might 
broadly  be  known  as  the  saloon  problem. 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  a 
solution  of  the  drink  problem  on  the  one 
side,  or  of  the  question  of  the  right  atti- 
tude of  the  government  toward  what 
might  be  known  as  the  liquor  traffic  on 
the  other  side ;  that  both  these  questions 
are  yet  in  the  court  of  the  people  for 
consideration.  The  minds  of  the  people 
appear  to  be  crystallizing  with  reference 
to  that  question,  north  and  south,  east 
and  west.  In  some  places  it  is  a  city,  in 
others  a  county  movement.  In  still  others, 
especially  in  the  south,  there  is,  as  wide- 
spread as  the  lines  or  confines  of  the 
state,  a  consideration  of  the  question  of 
the  drink  problem  and  the  relationship 
of  the  government  toward  the  liquor 
traffic.  Chicago  is  not  the  least,  of 
course,  of  the  cities  to  consider  this,  and 
I  am  very  sure  will  not  be  the  last  to 
give  consideration  to  that  problem. 

"It  is  not  a  part  of  my  work  or  inten- 
tion at  this  moment  to  enter  into  any 
general  discussion  of  the  broad  principle 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  I 
might  spend  all  of  my  time  recounting 
the  benefits  of  prohibition  where  tried, 
in  the  diminishing  of  crime  on  the  one 
side,  in  the  increasing  of  attendance  at 
public  schools  on  the  other,  in  the  de- 
creasing of  the  taxes  of  the  people,  on 
one  side,  and  the  increasing  of  respect 
for  the  law  upon  the  other.  But  that 
would  really  be  beside  the  point,  and 
would  not  come  to  the  real  problem  that 
is  in  your  minds  at  this  time. 

"It  can  hardly  be  expected,  however, 
that  where  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic. obtains  on  but  one  day  of  the 
week,  anything  like  such  large  results 
would  Tdc  seen  as  where  prohibition  ob- 
tains for  seven  days  in  the  week.  Pro- 
h-'bition  for  one-seventh  of  the  time  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  show  the  results 
that  might  be  looked  for  where  it  is  in 
effect  seven-sevenths  of  the  time.  But  a 
rather  startling  phase  of  this  question  is 


to  be  found  in  such  facts  as  these: 
When  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  closed  the 
saloons  she  found  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  she  decreased  crime  33  1-3  per 
cent.  When  St.  Louis,  Alissouri,  closed 
the  saloons  on  Sunday  she  found  that 
she  decreased  crime  50  per  cent.  Some 
estimates  go  higher  than  that,  but  tak- 
ing the  smallest  estimates  made,  the  re- 
sult shows  that  by  closing  the  saloons  on 
one  day  of  the  week  crime  in  St.  Louis 
was  decreased  50  per  cent. 

"You  might  say  that  if  we  close  them 
for  seven  days  in  the  week  we  ought  to 
decrease  crime  three  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent.  That  reminds  me  of  the  Irish- 
man who  was  going  to  buy  two  base 
burners,  because  one  would  save  half  of 
the  coal,  and  so  two  of  them  would 
save  it  all.  (Laughter.)  The  fact  is 
that  the  closing  of  the  saloons  only  one 
day  of  the  week,  when  that  day  happens 
to  be  Sunday,  will  get  results  greater 
than  any  other  day  of  the  week,  because 
that  is  the  day  when  so  large  a  percent- 
age of  the  people  will  be  found  idle  and 
outside  the  regular  walks  of  life,  where 
they  might  spend  their  time  and  their 
money  in  drink.  So,  if  you  have  your 
saloons  closed  one  day  in  the  week,  and 
that  Sunday,  you  get  results  far  greater 
than  you  would  if  tliey  were  closed  on 
Tuesday  or  on  Priday ;  the  results  be- 
come greater  because  of  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions existing  on  Sunday. 

"I  might  mention  in  passing  that  Kan- 
sas City,  Kansas,  found  that,  instead  of 
losing  business  as  a  result  of  compelling 
obedience  to  her  law  and  closing  her  sa- 
loons, she  increased  her  bank  deposits 
by  two  million  dollars,  which,  for  a  little 
city  like  that  was  somewhat  remarkable. 
She  increased  the  number  of  children  in 
her  public  schools  by  six  hundred,  and 
when  investigation  was  made  with  ref- 
erence to  that,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
600  children  very  largely  were  kept  out 
of  schools  the  year  before  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  the  children  of 
drinking  parents  and  had  not  the  means 
to  get  clothing  or  other  things  necessary 
to  put  themselves  in  presentable  condi- 
tion to  go  into  the  schools.  But  when 
the  saloons  were  closed  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  and  those  men  found  the  temp- 
tation taken  away  from  them,  their 
children  appeared  in  the  schools.  This 
is  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  law  and 
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order,  because  by  so  much  as  we  have 
proper  education  and  training,  by  so 
much  will  we  make  protection  of  life 
and  property  and  observance  of  the  law 
easier. 

"I  do  feel  disposed  to  point  out  that 
the  Legislature  in  enacting  a  law  pro- 
viding that  the  saloons  should  be  closed 
on  Sunday  in  this  State,  for  that  is  the 
effect  of  the  law  in  this  State,  acted 
wisely.  I  will  not  set  up  the  claim  that 
the  Legislature  knew  it  was  acting  as 
wisely  as  it  did.  T  would  not  be  disposed 
to  make  any  claims  for  the  Legislature 
on  any  such  ground  as  that.  But  I  do 
insist,  whether  it  knew  it  or  not,  that  it 
was  doing  the  very  thing  calculated  to 
get  the  best  possible  results  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  and  that  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  providing  for  the  closing  of 
the  saloons  on  Sunday  in  this  State  is 
one  that  can  be  vindicated  by  the  re- 
sults shown  wherever  it  has  been  put  into 
eft'ect  and  the  will  of  the  people  obeyed. 

"But  the  question  in  Chicago  today  is 
not  whether  the  law  that  prohibits  the 
saloons  on  Sunday  is  a  wise  law.  It  is 
the  law.  Now,  is  the  City  of  Chicago  to 
obey  that  law,  or  is  the  City  of  Chicago, 
publicly  and  openly,  to  violate  that  law? 
That  is  the  one  question  we  have  before 
us  in  this  city  at  this  moment.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  law  cannot  be  enforced, 
but  the  question  is.  Shall  the  city  at- 
tempt it?  Shall  the  public  officials  un- 
dertake, to  the  best  of  their  ability,  in 
keeping  with  tlieir  oaths  of  office,  to  en- 
force that  law.  like  any  other,  or  shall 
the  public  officials  of  the  city  announce, 
prior  to  election  and  after,  that  they  will 
not  obey  or  enforce  this  particular  law? 

"My  proposition  now  is  that  the  law 
ought  to  be  obeyed  because  it  is  the  law. 
It  is  a  wise  law,  but  I  should  stand  for 
obedience  to  it  if  it  were  not  the  wisest 
law  -ipon  the  statute  books.  If  it  were 
shov  -  to  be  an  unwise  law,  I  should  still 
insist  thnt  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  obey 
it,  and  then  go  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  and  ask  to  have  a  wiser  law  put 
in  the  place  of  it.     (Applause.) 

"The  City  of  Chicago  has  much  yet  to 
asic  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  She  is  a 
part  of  this  State  yet,  and  will  likely  re- 
main so  for  several  years.  She  is  a  part 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  benefits 
that  come  from  being  a  part  of  this  State 
are  as  great  for  Chicago  perhaps  as  for 


the  rest  of  the  State.  She  will  not  stand 
better  with  the  rest  of  the  State  by  open 
nullification  or  attempted  nullification  of 
the  laws  of  the  State.  South  Carolina 
tried  that  back  in  the  thirties,  and  it 
ought  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  South 
Carolina  that  she  was  a  sovereign  state, 
and  was  a  sovereign  state  before  the 
United  States  existed.  Before  anybody 
had  a  dream  of  the  federal  government 
— a  union  of  the  States  and  a  sovereign 
power — South  Carolina  was  a  sovereign 
State,  and  she  undertook  nullification 
only  to  fail  at  it.  The  south  lost  on  the 
field  of  battle  through  failure  to  observe 
the  principle  that  the  most  dangerous 
thing  for  a  subsidiary  party  to  attempt 
is  to  open  nullification  of  the  law. 

"Now,  the  point  is  not  whether  we  can 
enforce  .the  law.  The  question  is,  Are  we 
willing  to  try  it?  It  is  proposed  in  these 
very  recent  days  that  the  city  officials, 
headed  by  the  ^layor,  shall  not  enforce 
the  law.  My  proposition  is  that  the  only 
safety  for  us  is  to  insist  that  the  law 
must  be  obeyed.  Many  of  you  gentle- 
men own  property  in  this  city.  Your 
safety  in  the  possession  of  your  proper- 
ty is  along  the  line  of  obedience  to  the 
law.  Danger  stares  us  in  the  face  at 
every  turn  in  the  road  if  the  police  offi- 
cials or  the  city  officials,  or  public  offi- 
cials of  any  sort,  who  are  not  constitut- 
ed by  law  with  the  powef  to  pass  upon 
the  law,  are  to  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  determine  that  this  particular  law 
shall  not  be  enforced.  How  long  will  it 
be  until  the  Mayor  or  the  police  force 
may  take  up  some  other  law  and  an- 
nounce that  that  law  shall  not  be  en- 
forced— that  T  conceive  in  my  mind  that 
people  do  not  want  it,  and  I  don't  want 
it,  or  somebody  else  says  he  does  not 
want  it,  and  for  this,  that  or  some  other 
reason,  I  will  not  enforce  the  law.'  Your 
possession  of  your  property  and  the  se- 
curity of  your  life  are  contingent  upon 
obedience  to  law.  Danger  confronts  us 
at  every  turning  aside  from  the  line  of 
obedience  to  law. 

"Gentlemen,  how  can  we  wonder  that 
we  proceed  lamely  in  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  in  this  city,  if  the  city 
itself,  through  its  public  officials,  is  to 
set  an  example  of  open  outlawry  by 
their  refusal  to  obey  the  law  or  by  their 
claim  that  they  or  some  portion  of  the 
community  are  above  the  law  ?  How  can 
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we  worder,  under  those  circumstances, 
at  the  great  amount  of  crime?  It  makes 
me  think  of  the  remark  of  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  at  one  time  when  we 
were  passing  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
It  was  some  sort  of  a  steal,  I  have  for- 
gotten what — not  a  large  amount ;  it 
looked  like  a  door  mat  or  hen  roost  af- 
fair. It  was  pointed  out,  'the  thing  is 
not  fair,  it  is  not  right.  This  man  has 
absolutely  no  right  to  }DUt  his  hands 
down  in  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayer  for 
that  money.'  'But,'  said  the  member, 
'let  him  have  it.  It  isn't  our  money. 
What  is  the  difference?'  That  sort  of 
an  example,  or  that  principle  upon  the 
part  of  the  judicial  or  the  executive  or 
the  legislative  arm  of  the  government 
brings  the  kind  of  anarchy  that  has 
brought  trouble  always. 

"As  against  the  proposition  that  the 
law  ought  to  be  enforced,  that  the  city 
at  least  ought  to  put  itself  on  the  side  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  closing 
law,  so  long  as  that  is  the  law,  I  get  two 
general  objections.  There  may  be  many 
more,  I  have  no  doubt.  My  good  frien'd 
who  takes  the  other  side  of  the  case  may 
offer  us  very  many  more  this  afternoon. 
But  two  general  objections  are  made. 
One  is  broad  and  more  or  less  funda- 
mental, namely:  that  closing  the  sa- 
loons at  all — and  that  would  apply  to 
any  hour  of  the  night  as  well  as  any 
day — is  an  infringement  of  personal  lib- 
erty; that  a  man  has  a  sort  of  inalien- 
able right  to  drink — and  of  course,  if 
he  has  the  right  to  drink  and  is  to  ex- 
ercise it,  there  must  be  a  place  where 
drink  is  to  be  bought — that  the  seller  of 
the  stuff  has,  therefore,  the  right  to  sell 
it ;  and  that  if  you  interfere  with  him, 
you  are  interfering  with  the  personal 
.  liberty  of  the  man. 

"Of  course  a  very  careless  or  super- 
ficial student  of  government  observes 
the  fact  that  all  a  government  does,  to  a 
great  extent,  is  an  interference  with  cer- 
tain liberties.  A  man  buys  a  lot  in  the 
city  here,  puts  most  of  his  money  into 
the  lot,  starts  to  btiild  a  frame  house, 
and  discovers  that  he  has  run  foul  of 
the  law  of  the  city,  which  does  not  al- 
low him  to  put  up  a  frame  cottage  on 
that  lot.  He  says,  'I  haven't  money 
enough  to  put  up  anything  else.'  The 
answer  of  the  city  is,  'You  can't  build  it, 
then.'    'What  has  become  of  my  right  to 


build  any  kind  of  a  home  I  like?'  The 
answer  is,  'Your  personal  right  to  build 
your  own  kind  of  home  has  been  lost  in 
the  larger  right  of  the  City  of  Chicago  to 
be  protected  from  fire.' 

"I  ha^e  a  friend  on  the  South  Side 
whose  baby  died  from  scarlet  fever. 
The  whole  time  the  baby  was  sick  the 
man  was  shut  up  in  his  home.  The  man 
really  needed  to  be  out  making  a  living, 
getting  ready  to  pay  his  doctor's  bills 
and  funeral  expenses,  but  the  city  kept 
him  locked  up,  and  he  was  not  even  al- 
lowed to  attend  the  funeral.  What  be- 
came of  the  man's  right  to  earn  a  living 
for  his  family  or  to  be  out  on  the  street 
or  attend  the  funeral?  His  right  to 
these  things  was  lost  in  the  larger  right 
of  the  City  of  Chicago  to  be  free  from 
an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever. 

"There  is  nothing  really  difficult  about 
the  thing.  Somebody  may  say,  'Has  not 
a  man  the  right  to  drink  if  he  wants  to? 
And  if  so,  have  we  not  the  right  to  have 
saloons  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night?' 
The  answer  to  that  is,  that  saloons  con- 
tribute to  drunkenness  and  drunkenness 
to  crime.  Then  a  man's  actual  personal 
right  to  drink,  or  his  right  to  get  drunk, 
might  be  less  than  the  general  right  of 
the  people  of  the  state  to  have  him  sober. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  conflict  of  rights, 
and  when  you  get  that,  the  right  that 
influences  or  touches  the  larger  number 
of  people  is  the  one  to  rule.  If  it  be  true 
that  in  St.  Louis  crime  diminished  fifty 
per  cent  because  of  the  closing  of  Sun- 
day saloons,  what  man  would  insist  that 
the  right  of  a  man  to  drink,  or  the  right 
of  a  saloon  keeper  to  sell,  is  greater  than 
the  right  of  the  people  of  Chicago  to 
have  a  corresponding  decrease  of  crime 
in  this  city?  The  purpose  of  the  govern- 
ment is  the  reduction  of  crime  and  sor- 
row. Against  the  larger  right  of  the 
people  to  have  a  sober  citizenship,  who 
will  contend  for  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  get  drunk  whenever  he  pleases? 
"The  objection  I  have  just  considered 
is  a  broad  one.  Now  I  come  to  one  that 
meets  the  exact  situation.  It  is,  that 
Chicago  ought  to  have  local  self-govern- 
ment. That  is  the  first  proposition,  that 
this  city  ought  to  govern  itself,  that  it 
ought  to  have  saloons  if  it  wants  to,  and 
ought  not  to  have  them  if  it  does  not 
want  to — in  any  event,  that  the  city 
ought  to  be  supreme,     I  am  not  going 
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into  that  farther  than  to  say,  that  if  it 
be  true  that  the  city  ought  to  have  the 
entire  saloon  question  in  its  hands,  inde- 
pendent of  what  the  state  of  IlHnois  may 
think,  the  best  way  for  the  city  to  get  it 
is  by  obedience  to  the  law.  The  city 
will  not  get  the  local  self-government  it 
wants  in  a  hundred  years,  or  a  thousand 
years,  by  saying  to  the  state  of  Illinois, 
'That  is  one  thing  we  will  not  accept. 
Other  laws,  relating  to  taxation,  to  bank- 
ing and  the  like,  we  are  willing  to  obey, 
but  here  is  a  law  we  will  not  obey.'  In 
other  words,  gcntlcn^n,  if  the  city  is  to 
make  a  test  with  the  state  on  some  law 
as  to  the  question  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  city,  and  if  the  law  that  calls  for  the 
closing  of  the  saloons  is  to  be  the  law  on 
which  the  test  is  made,  I  submit  that  a 
very  unwise  choice  has  been  made. 

"The  city  is  put  in  the  attitude  of  com- 
ing before  the  state  and  saying,  'Here  is 
a  law  which,  if  observed,  would  decrease 
crime ;  here  is  a  law  which,  if  observed, 
would  contribute  to  law  and  order  and 
civic  decency,  but  we  have  decided  on  a 
test  wVh  the  state  of  Illinois  as  to 
whether  we  have  the  right  to  govern 
ourselves,  and  we  have  taken  this  law 
which  is  in  the  interest  of  some  seven 
thousand  saloon  keepers,  on  which  to 
make  the  fight.'  This  would  be  to  select 
poor  ground  on  which  to  make  the  test. 
We  could  hardly  select  any  law  which 
would  put  us  in  a  worse  attitude  before 
the  State  of  Illinois.  If  we  get  a  larger 
measure  of  self-government,  we  will  not 
get  it  by  force  from  the  state  of  Illinois, 
we  will  not  get  it  by  open  lawlessness 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  will  come  by 
argument,  by  reason,  and  by  influence. 
Upon  that  ground  I  would  be  disposed 
to  submit  to  you  people  here  the  propo- 
sition that  our  safety  lies  only  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law.  The  law  of  the  state 
ought  to  be  supreme.  If  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  law  we  want  or  ought  to  have, 
let  us  by  proper  methods  undertake  to 
get  another.  But  let  us  insist  in  the 
days  to  come  that  it  shall  be  impossible 
for  a  man  to  be  elected  to  a  position  of 
honor  or  trust  in  this  city  who  an- 
nounces that  he  will  have  a  hand  in  the 
nullification  .of  the  law.  Let  us  insist 
that  the  saloon-keeper,  along  with  the 
preachers  and  the  lawycfc-s  and  the  doc- 
tors and  the  merchants,  shall  obey  the 
law, '  unless    somebody     shows     us     that 


there  is  a  sort  of  sanctity  that  surrounds 
the  saloon  business,  which  puts  it  high- 
er than  any  other  business  -in  the  city, 
and  that  therefore,  on  that  ground,  the 
law  calling  for  the  closing  of  saloons  on 
Sunday  should  not  be  enforced.''  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr. 
Rubens,  who  said : 

Mr.  Harry  Reubens 

"1  don't  believe  that  we  are  assembled 
here ''today  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  general 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  I  thinic 
we  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing whether  the  saloons  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  can  and  should  be  closed  on 
Sunday.  It  is  therefore  not  the  prohibi- 
tion question  generally,  but  the  Sunday 
question  particularly  to  which  our  atten- 
tion must  be  confined. 

"Sunday  laws  originally  were  inter- 
twined with  religious  observances.  In 
olden  times  among  the  Jews,  where 
there  was  a  perfect  union  of  church  and 
state,  it  was  primarily  for  religious  rea- 
sons that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  consequently  the  cessation  of  all 
labor  and  business  on  that  day  was  en- 
joined, and  the  civil  law  enforced  that 
religious  duty.  Later  on,  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  Sunday  was  substituted 
for  the  Sabbath,  and  later  on  in  England 
a  law  was  passed  (which  is  yet  enforced, 
except  in  the  matter  of  saloons),  name- 
ly, the  statute  enacted  in  the  twen- 
ty-seventh year  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  providing  generally  that  all  labor 
and  business,  save  works  of  necessity 
and  charity,  must  stop  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  called  Sunday. 

"That  English  statute  was  intensified 
in  colonial  legislation.  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  conditions  among  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  it  was  not,  in  colonial  times, 
a  union  of  church  and  state,  but  partic- 
ularly the  state  within  the  church.  And 
there  you  find  again  that  this  Sunday 
observance  was  primarily  a  religious 
matter.  A  man  was  not  only  punished 
for  laboring  on  Sunday,  for  doing  busi- 
ness on  Sunday,  for  traveling  on  Sun- 
day, but  as  a  part  of  the  same  legisla- 
tion, it  was  provided,  upon  severe  pen- 
alty even  to  the  extent  of  capital  pun- 
ishment that  a  man  must  attend  divine 
service  on  the  Lord's  day,  the  first  day 
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of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday. 
"That  English  statute,  or  the  spirit  of 
it,  which  prohibits  all  labor  and  business 
on  Sunday,  is  the  law  in  almost  all  the 
states  of  the  union.  But,  gentlemen,  it 
is  not  the  law  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 
Illinois,  in  the  matter  of  the  complete 
separation  of  church  and  state,  in  the 
matter  of  guarding  the  rights  of  the 
people  with  reference  to  their  religious 
convictions,  occupies  advanced  ground. 
The  general  Sunday  law  in  this  state 
says : 

''Whoever  disturbs  the  peace  and 
good    order    of     society    by    labor 
(works  of  necessity  and  charity  ex- 
cepted),   or   by   any   amusement   or 
diversion  on  Sunday,  shall  be  fined 
not  exceeding  $25.00.    This  section 
shall    not   be    construed    to   prevent 
water  men   and  railroad   companies 
from    landing    their    passengers,    or 
water    men    from    loading    and    un- 
loading tht>ir  cargoes,   or   ferrymen 
from  carrying  over  the  water  trav- 
elers    and     persons     moving     their 
families,    on    the    first    day    of    the 
week,  nor  to  prevent  the  due  exer- 
cise of  the  rights  of  conscience  by 
whomever    thinks    proper     to     keep 
any  other  day  as  a  Sabbath." 
"In  others  words,  the  law  of  Illinois 
is  not  that  labor  and  business  shall  cease 
on  Sunday,  but  that  you  m,ust  not  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  good  order  of  soci- 
ety by   labor    (not  by  business),   or  by 
any   amusement  or  diversion.     And  the 
correlative  of  the  proposition  is  that  all 
labor,    business,    amusement    and    diver- 
sion which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not 
disturb    the    peace    and    good    order    of 
society,    are    permitted    to    be    done    on 
Sunday  in  Illinois. 

"Xow  I  don't  want  you  to  take  my 
word  for  this  proposition,  but  let  us 
see  what  the  courts  have  said  upon  it. 
In  a  very  instructive  case  in  which  that 
question  came  up,  the  issue  was  whether, 
as  is  the  case  in  almost  all  the  other 
states,  a  contract  entered  into  on  Sun- 
day in  the  state  of  Illinois  was  invalid. 
I  quote  from  the  case  of  Richnaond  v. 
Aloore.  reported  in  the  107th  Illinois,  on 
page  429: 

"  'The  29th  Car.  II..  chap.  257,  seems 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  enactments  of 
the  various  states  of  the  union.  It  is 
this :      'That     no     tradesman,     artificer. 


workman,  laborer,  or  other  person  what- 
soever, shall  do  or  exercise  any  worldly 
labor,  business  or  work  on  the  Lord's 
day.'  It  contains  exceptions,  of  which 
are  works  of  necessity  or  charity.  A 
mere  glance  at  that  and  our  statute 
will  show  that  they  are  materially  dif- 
ferent. That  prohibits  labor  and  busi- 
ness ;  ours  only  prohibits  labor  or 
amusement  that  disturbs  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society.  The  offense  by 
that  statute  is  the  performance  of  labor 
or  business,  and  by  ours  it  is  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  society.  The  British  statute  is  much 
more  comprehensive  in  its  purposes  and 
language  than  ours.  Ours  only  prohibits 
labor  that  disturbs  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  society,  not  naming  business, 
whilst  the  British  statute  rendered  the 
mere    act    of    labor    or    business    penal. 

"  'The  29th  Car.  II  was  no  doubt  the 
statute  from  which  ours  was  modeled, 
and  when  the  legislature  made  such 
clear  and  substantial  changes  in  the 
provision  we  are  irresistibly  compelled 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  nvas  not  in- 
tended to  adopt  the  provisions  of  that 
act  or  the  construction  given  it  by  the 
British  courts.  The  change  in  the 
language  is  so  obvious  and  important 
that  it  repels  all  presumption  that  the 
intention  was  to  adopt  the-  British 
statute  in  its  full  scope.  Our  statute, 
by  its  very  terms,  is  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
society  from  disturbance.  It  is  not, 
nor  can  it  be,  held  to  have  been  the 
purpose  of  the  statute  to  compel  the 
performance  of  a  religious  duty,  how- 
ever necessary  to  the  future  welfare 
of  the  individual  failing  to  perform 
it.     *     *     *     * 

"  'A  total  observance  of  church  and 
state  is  one  of  the  great  controlling 
foundation  principles  of  our  system  of 
goA'ernment.  The  spiritual  welfare  of 
our  people  is  left  entirely  to  the  hier- 
archy of  the  yarious  churches.  The  gov- 
ernment protects  all  alike  in  their  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  unbeliefs.  It  is  no 
part  of  the  function  of  the  government 
to  prescribe  and  enforce  religious 
tenets.  The  great  purpose  of  the  for- 
mation of  our  system  of  government  is 
to  protect  the  people  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  temporal  and  spiritual  rights, 
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and  to  prohibit  crime,  vice  and  wrong- 
to  any  portion  of  the  community,  and 
to  pass  and  enforce  laws  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  temporal  interests  of  the 
people,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  secure 
their  temporal  welfare  and  happi- 
ness.   *     *     '■'     * 

"  'But  that  Sunday  is  kept  as  a  holy 
day  by  most  Christian  denominations 
neither  adds  to  nor  detracts  from  the 
validity  of  the  enactment.  Had  any 
other  day  of  the  week  been  selected, 
the  enactment  would  have  had  the 
same  binding  force.' 

"This  is  the  general  Sunday  law  of 
Illinois  as  expounded  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  state.  Therefore  it  is  the 
law  of  Illinois,  as  far  as  all  business, 
and  all  la.bor,  and  all  amusement,  and 
all  diversion  is  concerned,  that  it  is 
permitted,  if  it  does  not  disturb  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society — ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  two  other  special 
statutes,  to  be  noticed  later,  have  pro- 
•vided  additional  restraints. 

"But  what  does  it  mean  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society? 
Does  it  mean  that  all  acts  of  ordinary 
disturbance  are  prohibited,  the  ordi- 
nary acts  of  disturbing  the  peace?  It 
cannot  mean  that,  because  the  act  of 
disturbing  the  peace,  especially  if  it  is 
done  maliciously  or  ruthlessly,  is  an 
offense  if  committed  on  any  day  of  the 
week.  It  means,  and  certainly  must 
mean,  such  labor,  amusement  or  diver- 
sion, ordinarily  lawful,  as  disturbs  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society  on 
Sundav.  In  other  words,  if  the  labor 
which'  you  do,  the  amusements  and 
diversions  which  you  enjoy,  do  not  dis- 
turb that  peace  and  good  order  of  so- 
ciety on  Sunday,  then  you  are  not 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  that  general 
statute. 

"What,  then,  is  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  society  on  Sunday?  Which 
society  is  meant?  It  certainly  must 
mean  the  society  (that  is  the  com- 
munity) where  the  alleged  disturbance 
has  taken  place.  The  disturbance  of 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society  in 
Chicago  would  not  disturb  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  society  in  Cairo,  nor 
would  any  such  disturbance  in  Galena 
disturb  the  peace  in  Quincy.  Some 
things  may  disturb  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  a  rural  hamlet  that  will  not 
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disturb  the  peace  and  good  order  of  a 
great  metropolitan  city,  a  city  which 
is  permitted  under  the  law  to  maintain 
its  entire  steam  and  street  railroad 
traffic,  with  hundreds  of  trains  and  per- 
haps thousands  of  cars  going  in  and 
out;  a  big  metropolitan  city  in  which 
certain  industries  are  carried  on  which 
cannot  stop  on  Sunday,  but  have  to  go 
on,  such  as  blast  furnaces,  gas  works, 
electric  light  works,  and  a  great  many 
others.  In  other  words,  in  order  to 
decide  whether  a  certain  act  disturbs 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  we 
must  have  reference  to  the  particular 
community  in  which  the  act  takes 
place. 

"We  must  go  further.   We  must  also 
have  in  view  the  composition  of  that 
particular     community,     because     dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  and  good  order 
of    society   can   only   mean   disturbing 
the   people   in   their    religious    assem- 
blages, in  the  way  in  which  they  have 
the  right  to  worship  their  God  on  Sun- 
day, in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
wont  to   do  it.     It   cannot,  under  the 
principle  of  religious  liberty  and  com- 
plete separation  of  church  and  state,  be 
held  to  mean  that  mere  religious  feel- 
ings and   sentiments   must  not  be  of- 
fended by  the  sight  of  a  man  laboring 
on  Sunday,  no  matter  how  quietly  he 
is  carrying  on  his  work,  no  matter  how 
lawfully  and  how  orderly.     And  with 
reference  to  the  topic  of  our  discussion, 
we   must  also  take  into  consideration 
whether  that  community  is  composed 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  peo- 
ple who  believe  that  it  is  one  of  their 
rights  to  have   saloons  open  and  fre- 
quent them,  and  who  on  Sundays  gen- 
erally give  themselves  up  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  by  attending  concerts,  by 
visiting   the    art   galleries,    by   visiting 
the   parks,,  by  visiting  the  saloons,   if 
you    please,    and    there    meeting    with 
their    neighbors ;    by    even    attending 
dances  and  taking  their  girls  to  a  ball. 
If  such  is  the  community  in  its  com- 
position and  habits,  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  that  community  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  such  labor,  amusement  or 
diversion   as  would  disturb   the  peace 
and  good  order  of  a  community  com- 
posed of  extreme  Sabbatarians,  in  a  lit- 
tle village  or  a  little  hamlet  or  a  little 
town.     That  is  one  of  the  distinctions, 
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and  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  a  broad 
view  of  the  whole  question  it  will  be 
of  interest  for  lis  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  of  Chicago?  Do 
they  consider  the  acts  mentioned  to 
be  wrongful,  or  do  they  instead  regard 
the  prohibition  thereof  as  an  interfer- 
ence with  their  personal  liberty? 

"Let  us  for  a  second  look  at  the 
immigration  statistics  of  this  country. 
We  have  no  statistics  for  years  prior 
to  1820,  because  the  government  did 
not  then  take  account  of  the  immi- 
grants that  landed  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  United  States.  But  since  1820 
we  have  such  statistics,  and  what  do 
they  show?  They  show  that  the  total 
immigration  from  1820  to  the  close  of 
the  last  vear  amounted  to  43,887,036 
people,  and  that  of  those  there  were 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — and 
mostly  from  Ireland — 7,380,935  ;  from 
Germany,  5,224,806 ;  from  France, 
437,885;  from  Switzerland,  224,127; 
from  Belgium  and  Holland,  211,000; 
from  Italy,  2,270,000;  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  127,000 ;  from  Norway  and 
Sweden,  1,500,000 ;  from  Denmark, 
223,000 ;  from  Russia,  Poland,  and  Fin- 
land, 1,789,000;  from  Austria,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Hungary,  2,242,000 ;  from 
Roumania,  54,411 ;  from  Greece,  84,930. 
Such  was  the  enormous  mass  of  peo- 
ple, with  their  peculiar  religious  ideas, 
with  their  peculiar  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  with  their  peculiar  customs 
and  habits,  who  have  come  over  here 
and  have  become  part  of  our  people, 
and  now  largely  constitute  the  popula- 
tion of  Chicago. 

"In  a  late  issue  of  one  of  the  leading 
Chicago  papers  I  find  it  stated  that 
Chicago,  at  the  time  of  the  last  census, 
had  1,698,575  inhabitants,  of  which 
1,624,544  were,  as  the  writer  calls  it,  of 
foreign  blood  ;  that  is,  immigrants,  or 
immediate  descendants  of  immigrants, 
and  only  74,031  were  of  American 
blood  ;  that  is,  those  who  were  not  only 
born  here,  but  whose  parents  had  also 
been  born  here.  That  is  the  society 
and  that  is  the  community  which  we 
have  to  deal  with  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, with  reference,  among  other 
things,  to  the  Sunday  question.  The 
writer  comes  to  this  conclusion:  'But 
allowing  that  the  American  Chicagoan 


has  held  his  own  in  this  growth  of  the 
city's  population,  the  showing  of  the 
American  Chicagoan  as  compared  with 
the  foreign  Chicagoan  is  strikingly  in- 
adequate. Counting  the  Englishmen 
from  Canada,  the  English  Chicagoan 
far  outnumbers  the  American  Chi- 
cagoan ;  there  are  almost  two  Bo- 
hemians to  one  of  him  ;  to  each  of  him 
there  are  about  three  Poles,  three 
Irishmen,  two  Swedes,  and  more  than 
seven  Germans.' 

"I  said  a  little  while  ago  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  general  Sunday  statute, 
we  also  have  two  special  statutes  on 
Sunday  observance,  and  only  two  as 
far  as  I  know.  They  are  both  practically 
identical  in  their  provisions.  The  one 
special  statute  prohibits  the  keeping 
open  of  any  saloon  on  Sunday ;  the 
other  prohibits  the  keeping  open  of 
any  barber  shop  on  Sunday.  But  before 
we  discuss  these  two  special  statutes 
let  us  investigate  the  legal  status  of 
the  liquor  business  in  this  state. 

"Illinois,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
and  I  think  I  am  right  when  I  say  it, 
has  at  no  time  in  its  history  been  a 
prohibition  state.  The  settled  policy 
of  the  state  with  reference  to  the  liquor 
traffic,  as  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  has  al- 
ways been  the  policy  of  local  option. 
In  other  words,  wherever  in  the  gov- 
ernmental subdivisions  or  in  the  mu- 
nicipal corporations  of  the  state  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  not  de- 
sired at  all,  the  people  thereof  had  it 
in  their  power  not  to  license  it,  and 
by  the  very  act  and  fact  of  not  licens- 
ing it,  that  trade  became  illegal  in 
those  governmental  subdivisions  and 
municipal  corporations.  But  in  all 
those  communities  in  which  the  peo- 
ple chose  to  license  the  liquor  traffic 
it  became  a  legal  business.  Every- 
where in  the  state,  whether  licensed  or 
not,  the  property  right  in  liquors  was 
recognized  as  a  legal  property  right. 

"But  to  what  extent  did  the  courts 
recognize  the  liquor  traffic  as  a  legal 
traffic  when  licensed?  Did  they  hold 
that  that  traffic,  when  licensed,  is  en- 
titled to  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law,  so  that  the  citizen  exercising  it 
cannot  be  deprived  of  his  right  so  to 
exercise  it  without  due  process  of  law? 
That  question  was  fully  discussed  in 
the  case  of  Zaiioiic  vs.  Mound  City,  re- 
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ported  in  the.  103r(l  Illinois,  oii  page 
552.  Mound  Cit}-  had  passed  an  ordi- 
nance for  the  licensing"  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  The  authorities 
of  that  city  thought  they  had  enough 
saloons,  and  an  applicant  of  good  char- 
acter, who  was  ready  to  pay  the  license 
fee  and  give  the  required  bond,  w^as  re- 
fused a  license.  He  thereupon  insti- 
tuted proceedings  for  mandamus,  and 
the  court,  in  deciding  in  his  favor, 
says:  'The  business  of  dealing  in 
liquors  is  recognized  by  the  constitu- 
tion as  a  legitimate  business,  and 
license  to  keep  a  grocery  or  dram-shop 
is  placed  in  the  same  category  with 
license  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a 
merchant,  in  cases  where  a  merchant 
may  lawfully  be  required  to  take  out  a 
license.  So  long  as  the  law  recognizes 
the  business  of  keeping  a  dram-shop  as 
a  legitimate  business,  that  business 
must  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.' 

"Now,  if,  according  to  the  decisions 
of  our  courts  of  last  resort,  the  liquor 
business,  when  and  where  licensed,,  is 
a  legitimate  business,  as  legal  a  busi- 
ness as  that  of  the  merchant,  and  can 
only  be  dealt  with  according  to  law,  it 
means  that  it  can  only  be  dealt  with 
according  to  a  law  applicable  to  all 
alike.  And  to  single  it  out,  when  and 
where  made  legitimate  by  license,  and 
to  impose  conditions  and  burdens 
upon  it  which  are  not  imposed  upon 
other  businesses  equally  legitimate 
- —  as  the  special  statute  against 
open  saloons  on  Sunday  does  — 
would  be  to  deny  to  the  people  en- 
gaged in  that  business  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  It  would  amount  to 
taking  property  from  tliem  without 
due  process  of  law. 

"Let  us  see  what  the  courts  have 
done  with  the  other  special  Sunday 
statute,  that  prohibiting  barber  shops 
to  be  open.  The  legislature  saw  fit  to 
enact  this  law  prohibiting  barber  shops 
to  be  open  on  Sunday,  and  to  place 
them  exactly  in  the  same  category 
with  the  saloons.  The  act  is  almost 
identical  in  language  (except  for  the 
change  of  the  word  'saloon' "  to  the 
words  'barber  shop')  with  the  Sunday 
saloon  law.  A\'hat  did  the  Supreme 
Court  do  with  that  act?  It  declared 
that  act  to  be  absolutely  unconstitu- 
tional.    I  read  to  you,  gentlemen,  from 


the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Edoi  z's.  People,  reported  in 
the  Kilst  Illinois,  page  29G : 

"'Under  the  law  of  this  state  as  it 
existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act 
in  (|uestion,  each  and  every  citizen  of 
the  state  was  left  perfectly  free  to  labor 
and  transact  business  on  Sunday,  or  re- 
frain from  labor  and  'business  as  he 
might  choose,  so  long  as  he  did  not 
disturb  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
society.  By  the  act  in  question  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  by  the  legislature 
to  inaugurate  a  radical  change  in  the 
law  as  to  a  class  of  the  laboring  ele- 
ment of  the  state — the  barbers.  The 
statute,  as  has  been  seen,  declares  "that 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
persons  to  keep  open  any  barber  shop 
or  carry  on  the  business  of  shaving, 
haircutting  or  tonsorial  work  on  Sun- 
day." That  act  is  plain  and  its  meaning 
is  obvious.  The  owner  of  a  place  where 
is  carried  on  the  barber  business  is  pro- 
hibited from  doing  any  business  what- 
ever during  one  day  of  the  week.  *  * 
Can  a  law  which  takes  that  from  the 
laborer  he  sustained? 

"  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  says  that  the  state  shall  not  de- 
prive any  person  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  and  our  state  con- 
stitution declares  the  same  thing.  What 
is  understood  by  the  term  "due  process 
of  law,"  is  not  an  open  question.  "Due 
process  of  law"  is  synonymous  with 
"law  of  the  land,"  and  "the  law  of  the 
land"  is  "general  public  law,  binding 
upon  all  tlie  members  of  the  com- 
munity, under  all  circumstances,  and 
not  partial  or  private  laws,  af- 
fecting the  rights  of  private  in- 
dividuals or  classes  of  individuals." 
Is  the  act  in  question  a  law  binding" 
upon  all  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity? A  glance  at  its  provisions  affords 
a  negative  answer.  The  act  affects  one 
class  of  laborers  and  one  class  alone. 
The  merchant  and  his  clerks,  the  res- 
taurant keeper  with  his  employes,  the 
clothing  house  proprietor,  the  black- 
smith, the  livery  stable  keeper,  the  own- 
ers of  street  car  lines  and  people  en- 
gaged in  every  branch  of  business,  are 
each  and  all  allowed  to  open  their  re- 
spective places  of  business  on  Sunday 
and  transact  their  ordinary  business  if 
thev  desire,  but  the  barber,  and  he  alone, 
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is  required  to  close  his  place  of  busi- 
ness. The  barber  is  thus  deprived  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  of  this  state.' 

"You  will  now  see  the  object  I  had 
in  view  in  tracing  the  history  of  Sun- 
day legislation  in  general,  and  in  point- 
ing out  the  radical  difference  which 
exists  between  the  English  statute, 
copied  into  the  statute  books  of  almost 
every  state  in  the  union,  and  the  law 
of  Illinois,  which  takes  an  advanced 
step  and  is  radically  different  from  the 
Sunday  laws  of  almost  any  other  state 
of  the  union.  In  fact,  I  venture  to  say 
that  it  is  dififerent  and  more  advanced 
than  the  Sunday  laws  of  any  state  in 
the  union,  except  perhaps  those  of  the 
two  or  three  extreme  western  states 
which  have  practically  no  legislation 
on  the  subject. 

"It  will  be  said  that  the  saloon  busi- 
ness after  all  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
a  sort  of  disorderly  business.  Is  it? 
Isn't  it  a  fact,  and  don't  we  all  know 
— I  take  it  that  the  majority  of  those 
here  have  had  occasion  to  visit  saloons 
— that  there  are  orderly  saloons  and  dis- 
orderly saloons?  Some  saloons  are 
made  the  rendezvous  of  the  idle  and  dis- 
solute and  the  criminal  classes.  And 
don't  we  all  know  that  there  are  barber 
shops  which  are  not  kept  in  a  very  or- 
derly manner?  Especially  in  those  com- 
munities in  which  the  keeping  open  of 
saloons  is  prohibited,  are  there  not  bar- 
ber shops  which  are  made  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  idle  and  the  dissolute,  and 
of  certain  classes  in  the  community 
which  are  not  strictly  desirable?  It  will 
be  said .  that  the  saloonkeeper  deals  in 
merchandise  which,  if  abused,  if  taken 
in  greater  quantities  than  is  good  for 
man,  will  lead  to  drunkenness,  and  will 
injure  health.  But  may  not  a  barber 
shop  be  so  conducted  as  to  injure 
health?  Wouldn't  an  unsanitary  barber 
shop,  a  barber  shop  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  cleanliness  are  not  ob- 
served, expose  its  customers  to  skin 
diseases  and  scalp  diseases,  and 
even,  if  you  please,  diseases  of  the 
blood?  I  admit  that  the  custo- 
mers of  saloons  are  exposed  to  greater 
dangers  to  their  health  than  those  of 
the  barber  shop;  but  that  difference  is 
only    a    question    of    degree.      The    fact 


remains  that  the  saloon  business  may 
be,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  is, 
carried  on  in -an  orderly  manner,  and  as 
provided  by  law,  and  in  some  instances 
it  is  not.  So  with  the  barber  business, 
a  great  many  barber  shops  are  carried 
on  in  an  orderly  and  sanitary  manner, 
and  some  of  them  are  not. 

"It  is  not  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  after  all,  which  does  the  mis- 
chief, and  wc  all  know  that ;  it  is  the 
abuse  of  it  which  is  injurious  and  dan- 
gerous from  a  socio-political  point  of 
view.  Some  of  us  may  believe  that  no 
man  ought  to  take  any  intoxicating 
liquor  at  any  time  under  any  circum- 
stances, not  even  in  cases  of  sickness,  not 
even  if  he  can  save  his  life  by  taking 
a  drink.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  and  .have  done  so  all  their  lives, 
who  have  seen  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers doing  it  and  seen  them  thriving 
upon  it  and  reaching  good  old  age,  will 
think :  'Bosh !  as  long  as  I  don't  abuse 
it,  as  long  as  I  merely  use  it  temper- 
ately and  within  reason,  I  have  a  right 
to  do  so ;  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  me 
to  do  so.' 

"Doesn't  that  apply,  that  difference 
between  the  use  ancl  abuse,  to  the  mer- 
chandise sold  in  a  number  of  other  busi- 
nesses? Take,  for  example,  the  business 
of  a  hardware  dealer.  He  sells  all  kinds 
of  drills  and  hammers  and  things  of  that 
kind,  and  the  merchandise  which  he 
sells  is  liable  to  abuse.  Every  burglar 
has  tools  in  his  hands,  hammers  and 
■  chisels  and  drills,  which  he  has  obtained 
from  a  hardware  store.  It  is  the  abuse 
of  th^t  merchandise  which  a  man  had 
sold  in  his  legitinTate  business  which 
does  the  harm.  Take  the  case  of  the 
druggist.  We  all  know  that  the  use  of 
anaesthetics,  the  use  of  morphine,  the 
use  of  cocaine,  in  proper  cases,  is  almost 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  in  the  preservation  of 
health  and  human  life ;  and  we  all  know 
what  enormously  injurious  results  are 
attributable  to  the  abuse  of  cocaine,  and 
the  abuse  of  morphine  and  drugs  of  that 
kind. 

"Suppose  the  legislature,  because  the 
merchandise  of  the  hardware  man,  the 
gunsmith,  the  druggist  is  liable  to  be 
abused,  and,  in  fact  is  often  abused,  had 
passed  a  law  singling  out  either  the  gun- 
smith, or  the  hardware  man  or  the  drug- 
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gist  from  the  operation  of  the  general 
Sunday  law  of  this  state,  and  had  said 
'You  alone  must  not  keep  open  your 
place  of  business  on  Sunday/  how  long 
would  it  have  taken  the  Supreme  Court 
to  decide  such  an  act  unconstitutional, 
to  the  same  extent  to  which  it  decided 
the  special  Sunday  Act  unconstitutional, 
which  required  barber  shops  to  close 
their  places  of  business  on  Sunday? 

"If  my  premises  are  correct,  that  un- 
der the  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court 
and  under  the  constitution,  the  liquor 
business  when  and  where  licensed  is  a 
legitimate  business,  as  legitimate  as  the 
business  of  the  merchant,  then  my  con- 
clusion must  be  right,  that,  if  you  can- 
not by  special  legislation  impose  partic- 
ular burdens  upon  the  business  of  the 
barber,  neither  by  analogy  can  you  im- 
pose burdens  upon  the  business  of  the 
gunsmith,  nor  the  druggist,  nor  the 
hardware  man,  by  prohibiting  them 
from  keeping  their  shops  open  on  Sun- 
day.. How  then  can  the  special  statute 
profiibiting  Sunday  saloons  stand  the 
constitutional  test  as  laid  down  in  this 
barber's  case — Eden  v.  the  People? 
.  "And  if  it  should  stand  the  constitu- 
tional test  as  applied  by  the  courts,  will 
it  stand  the  constitutional  test  as  applied 
by  the  people  of  the  city  of  Chicago? 
After  all,  as  Professor  Hammond  says 
in  his  great  esay,  accompanying 
Professor  Lieber's  book  on  her- 
meneutics,  'No  truth  can  be  clearer 
to  the  student  of  ,  history  and  law, 
than  that  a  written  constitution  of 
any  value  always  presupposes  the  ex- 
istence of  an  unwritten  one.'  It  is  a 
presupposition  that  every  law  that  you 
pass,  and  want  to  enforce,  meets  with 
the  honest  convictions  of  the  community 
which  is  called  upon  to  enforce  it.  Who 
makes  and  enforces  a  law  in  a  demo- 
cratic republic?  We  have  here  no  Czar 
of  Russia,  who  by  his  Ukase  says  what 
is  the  law  of  the  land  and  then  has  it 
enforced  by  his  minions.  The  law  in 
the  first  instance  has  to  be  enacted  by 
the  people,  either  through  constitutions 
adopted  by  the  people,  or  through  stat- 
utes or  through  municipal  ordinances 
passed  by  representatives  of  the  people. 
But  after  you  have  enacted  it,  that 
law  must  be  enforced.  And  how 
can  it  be  enforced  except  by  a 
state's   attorney  elected   by    the    people, 


by  judges  elected  by  the  people,  by 
juries  taken  from  the  body  of  the  people, 
by  a  sheriff  elected  by  the  people?  And 
how  long  will  it  take,  when  a  law  is  in 
the  teeth  of  the  honest  convictions  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  community  in 
which  it  is  to  be  enforced,  how  long  will 
it  take  before  such  a  law  is  nullified? 

"Let  me  recall  a  familiar  instance  to 
you — I  mean  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
We  all  know  from  history,  and  some  of 
us  know,  from  experience,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  Con- 
gress. Under  its  provision  a  slave 
owner  could  follow  his  slave  who  had 
escaped  into  another  state  and  recap- 
ture him.  Could  that  law  be  enforced 
in  the  North?  It  was  a  valid  act  of 
Congress,  in  harmony  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  a|s  it  then  stood, 
and  was  so  declared  to  be  by  the  highest 
tribunal.  It  was  a  law  with  which  one- 
half  of  the  people  of  the  union  were  in 
utmost  sympathy.  And  still,  what  did 
the  people  of  the  North  do?  Didn't 
they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nullify  the 
fugitive  slave  law?  Didn't  the  best  and 
the  purest  men  of  the  country,  the  Gar- 
risons, the  Wendell  Phillipses  of  the 
ante-bellum  period  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  nullify  that  law?  And, 
did  not  the  people  of  the  Prohibition 
states  of  the  South  nullify  the  constitu- 
tion when  it  extended  the  franchise  to 
the  man  whose  skin  is  black? 

"So  I  do  say,  with  reference  to  this 
law :  There  are  in  this  comtiiunity  not 
hundreds,  but  thousands,  and  I  venture 
to  say  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  are  of  the  honest  conviction  — 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  is  not 
the  question  now — that  the  enforcement 
of  this  old,  and  as  I  claim  probably  un- 
constitutional special  Sunday  statute,  ap- 
plicable to  the  business  of  keeping 
saloons,  would  be  a  violation  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  a  violation  of 
what  they  conceive  to  be  their  personal 
liberty,  and  it  is  in  the  teeth  of  what 
they  conceive  to  be  their  right  to  live 
out  their  lives  as  they  think  their  lives 
ought  to  be  lived  out. 

"These  men,  and  they  are  in  the  ma- 
jority in  the  city  of  Chicago,  have  a  dif- 
ferent conception  of  Sunday  than  the 
old  Puritans  had,  and  the  extreme  Sab- 
batarians now  have.  The  majority,  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  them,  at- 
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tend  public  worship  in  the  morning,  but 
in  the  afternoon  what  do  they  do? 
They  fill  the  parks,  they  fill  the  gardens, 
and  they  go  to  the  Turner  halls  and 
listen  to  the  concerts.  And  let  me  in- 
terpolate right  here,  it  was  the  Turner 
hall  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  ex- 
cellent concerts  which  took  place  therein 
while  beer  and  wine  and  other  liquors 
were  served,  which  made  it  possible  for 
the  people  of  Chicap/o  to  appreciate  and 
to  have  today  the  grand  Thomas  Or- 
chestra." 

"The  men  who  have  been  in  their 
workshop  all  week  seek  the  fresh  air  on 
Sunday,  and  they  conceive  it  to  be  one 
of  their  rights,  as  is  their  cherished  cus- 
tom, when  they  attend  a  picnic,  to  have 
what  they  have  had  all  their  lives,  and 
wliat  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had 
before  them — to  have  their  beer  and  to 
have  their  wine,  and  to  have  their  wives 
and  children  with  them. 

And   who   is   going  to   say   that   they 
are  worse  citizens  than  those  who  believe 
— and  I   honor  their  belief ;    I    do    not 
speak   disparagingly   of   them   at   all — 
that  Sunday  is  made  by  God  as  a  day 
to  be  devoted  entirely  to  public  wor- 
ship, as  a  day  for  serious  and  solemn 
introspection,  and  of  gloom?     The  lat- 
ter are  entitled  to  their  belief  and   to 
their    convictions.      But    are    not     the 
former,     likewise,      entitled     to     their 
belief  and   their   convictions?      Let  us 
not   forget   that    the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  who  constitute  this 
comimunity  either  themselves  came  from 
countries,  or  are  the  immediate  descend- 
ants of  men  who  came  from  countries, 
where,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  people 
would   go   to   the   village   and   attend   a 
bowling  alley,  with  their  pastor  or  priest, 
playing  ten-pins,   or,   as   is   the   case   in 
Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  would  attend 
the  rifle    range     on     Sunday  afternoon 
with  their  pastor  or  priest,  and  there 
would  enjoy  themselves  and  at  the  same 
time  prepare  themselves  for  the  defense 
of  their  country,  or,  as  is  the  case  in  al- 
most  all   of   these    countries,    would    on 
Sunday  evenings  attend  a  dance  or  other 
entertainment,    with     their      pastor      or 
priest.     Let  us  not  forget  that  some  of 
them  hail  from  countries  where  even  the 
men  in  holy  orders  are  cultivating  vine- 
yards, or  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture  and    sale    of    intoxicating   liquors. 


such  as  the  celebrated  'Chartreuse'  and 
'Benedictine.' 

"Suppose  we  come  to  these  people  and 
say  to  them :  'What  you  have  seen  from 
childhood  up,  what  you  and  your  fathers 
and  grandfathers  have  been  doing,  what 
has  been  done  in  the  presence  and  with 
the  approval  of  your  pastor,  who  super- 
vises the  performance  of  your  religious 
duties,  is  all  wrong  and  against  the  law. 
There  is  a  law  prohibiting  you  from  do- 
ing that.'  Can  we  expect  them  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  law  is  constitutional — • 
that  the  statute  which  prohibits  the  bar- 
ber from  carrying  on  his  business  is  un- 
constitutional, but  the  law  which  affects 
them  and  their  customs  and  habits  of 
life,  is  constitutional?  Where  do  you 
get  to  ?  You  get  to  the  point  where  the 
honest  conviction  of  those  people  will 
rebel  against  such  an  interpretation  of 
the  law.*  And  then  your  statute,  your 
Illinois  law,  which  says  that  the  jury  in 
criminal  cases  shall  be  the  judges  of 
both  the  law  and  the  evidence,  will  play 
an  important  role. 

"We  have  such  a  law  upon  the  statute 
books,  and  it  is  not  there  by  accident.  It 
has  been  there  ever  since,  and  in  fact  be- 
fore, 1845.  This  law  has  been  construed 
by  our  Supreme  Court  to  mean  just  ex- 
actly what  it  says.  In  an  early  case  (23c? 
Illinois,  page  11),  a  case  followed  ever 
since,  the  trial  court  refused  the  follow- 
ing instruction:  'The  Court  instructs 
you  that  you  are  the  judges  of  the  law 
and  the  facts  of  this  cause,  and  that  you 
are  not  bound  by  the  opinion  of  this 
court  as  to  what  the  law  is.'  The  Su- 
preme Court  granted  a  new  trial  and  in 
doing  so  said : 

"  'We  are  of  the  opinion  thai  if  the 
statute  means  what  it  says,  that  the  jury 
shall  be  the  j  idges  of  the  law  as  well  as 
the  facts,  the  Irs.  nieml:er  o  '.h°  in-itric- 
tion  follows  PS  a  nec^s  ar,-  conclusion 
from  the  principl.  ;h  i-  cnac'.'^  '  1  '  civil 
cases  the  j  r  -.re  only  judges  -  f  the 
facts,  to  which  they  must  apply  the  law 
as  they  receive  it  from  the  court.  The 
design  of  this  enactment  was  to  en- 
large the  powers  of  the  jury  so  as  to  al- 
low them  to  judge  of  the  law  also,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  facts.  If  the  statute  gives 
them  the  power  to  judge  of  tl^e  law,  in 
the  exercise  of  that  power  they  must 
have  the  right  to  say  whether  any  given 
proposition  is  law  or  not.' 
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"Why  do  I  cite  that?  Because  in  this 
state,  at  least  in  this  city,  with  the  peo- 
ple constituted  as  they  are,  with  their 
convictions  of  right  and  wrong  on  the 
question  of  the  liquor  traffic,  with  their 
convictions  of  right  and  wrong  with 
reference  to  their  customs  and  habits  of 
life,  this  provision  will  cut  an  important 
figure,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  find 
juries  to  convict  many  saloonkeepers 
who  may  be  charged  with  a  violation  of 
this  antiquated  Sunday  law. 

"\\'e  have  a  precedent  for  this  effort 
to  enforce  the  Sunday  law  in  Chicago. 
It  is  the  strenuous  attempt,  to  borrow 
his  own  words,  made  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  when  he  was  Police  Commis- 
sioner of  New  York  to  enforce  the  New 
York  Sunday  law  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  He  had  as  his  assistant  in  trying 
to  enforce  that  law  another  extremely 
strenuous  man  of  national  reputation, 
]\Ir.  William  Travers  Jerome.  What  was 
the  consequence?  Don't  let  me  tell  the. 
story.  Listen  to  what  jMr.  Jerome  has  to 
say  about  it.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Jerome's 
article  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  quar- 
terly magazine,  called  '^Municipal  Af- 
fairs.' Here  we  have  the  testimony  of- a 
man  of  great  ability,  who  seems  prac- 
tically to  declare  himself  a  prohibitionist. 
Air.  Jerome  says : 

"  'The  views  that  I  have  come  to  advocate 
are  not  the  views  that  I  wish  to  advocate. 
They  have  been  forced  upon  me  against 
my  earnest  conviction.  No  one  has  been 
more  deeply  impressed  with  the  evils 
which  result  from  intemperance.  I  would 
be. willing,  if  it  were  possible,  to  see  every 
saloon  closed  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  closed  for  all  time.  But  when  one  does 
not  sit  in  the  quiet  of  his  study,  but  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  deadly  real- 
ity of  what  laws  mean  in  their  actual  ad- 
ministration, he  is  not  infrequentlj-  led  to 
views  that  he  never  would  have  adopted 
b\-  any  mere  a  (riori  reflection. 
■  "  'It  is  scarcely  necessar}'^  to  go  into  the 
evils  which  exist  under  the  present  law. 
The  fact  that  there  are  2,167  "hotels"  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  which,  probably  over  80  per  cent, 
are  nothing"  but  houses  of  assignation;  the 
fact  that  probably  250,000  inhabitants,  at 
least,  go  to  the  saloons  and  solicit  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law;  the  fact  that  probably  7,000 
saloons  are  open  every  Sunday  in  this  city 
in  defiance  of  law  and  that  there  are  prob- 
ably from  125,000  to  150,000  people,  if  you 
include  women  and  children,  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  retail  liquor  traffic  for 
their  livelihood,  on  these  saloons  which  vio- 
late the  law;  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
four  years  from  $700,000    to    $800,000    has 


been  paid  to  debauch  the  police  force  and 
as  blackmail;  when  these  facts,  which  are 
susceptible  of  proof  beyond  refutation,  are 
considered,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  that 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  regard 
to  the  liquor  law  is  absolutel}'  intolerable 
and  must  be  remedied.  It  is  the  part  of 
wise  men,  therefore,  to  look  for  a  remedy. 

■■'What  is  the  crux  of  this  question? 
What  is  it  that  keeps  the  liquor  business  in 
politics,  debauches  our  public  service  and 
degrades  those  engaged  in  the  industry  as 
they  are  degraded  in  no  other  nation  in 
the  world?  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  an  un- 
enforcible   law. 

"'But  in  what  does  the  unenforcibility 
consist?  At  one  time  I  could  not  see  the 
answer.  I  had  read,  in  the  writings  of 
those  who  were  supposed  to  be  learned  in 
political  philosophy  and  in  the  law,  that 
certain  classes  of  laws  could  not  be  en- 
forced unless  they  had  public  sentiment 
back  of  them.  I  did  not  believe  it.  There 
came  a  time,  however,  when  ]\Ir.  Roosevelt 
was  President  of  the  Police  Board,  when 
Mr.  Goff  was  presiding  in  Part  I.  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions,  and  when  I  was  in  Special 
sessions,  when  we  had  all  the  machinerj'  of 
this  communitj^  at  our  disposal.  We  came 
together  to  discuss  the  problem,  and  Mr. 
Goff  thought,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  thought, 
and  I  thought  that  there  was  a  positive 
duty  enjoined  upon  us  to  enforce  the  law, 
and  that  the  reason  it  could  not  be  en- 
forced was  because  the  authorities  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  of  enforcement 
devolved  did  not  proceed  ruthlessly  to  en- 
force it.     We  proceeded  to  do  so. 

"  'The  saloons  were  paying  $5.00  per 
month  for  the  privilege  of  opening  on  Sun- 
da}^  when  we  began  our  crusade.  I  sent  a 
woman  to  the  penitentiary  (a  widow  wom- 
an with  a  famih"  dependent  on  her)  for 
three  months  because  she  sold  a  glass  of 
beer  on  Sunday,  which  instance  shows  how 
ruthlesslj^  the  law  was  enforced.  But  I  am 
satisfied,  after  careful  investigation,  that 
the  only  result  of  our  joint  effort  was  that 
during  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration  the 
liquor  dealers  paid  for  selling  on  Sunday 
$10.00  a  month  instead  of  $5.00.  When  the 
reform  administration  of  Maj'or  Strong  was 
turned  out  of  office,  the  tariff  went  back  to 
the  old  schedule.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  Van  Wyck.  the  saloons  paid  $5,000 
for  certain  additional  privileges  to  the  brew- 
ery interests,  and  the  net  income  to  the  po- 
lice was  between  $700,000  and  $800,000  for 
the  privilege  extended  to  the  liquor  dealers 
of  selling  on  Sunday.' 

"Here  we  have  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  most  aggressive  district  attorneys 
in  this  broad  land,  a  man  who  confesses 
that  he  had  the  heart  to  send  a  widow 
woman  who  had  a  family  dependent 
upon  her  to  the  penitentiary  for  three 
months  for  selling  one  glass  of  beer — 
certainly  not  a  man  in  sympathy  with  the 
liqtior  interests — a  man  who  was  backed 
up  by  such  men  as  ]\Ir.  Goff  and  by  Air. 
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Roosevelt  himself,  now  our  strenuous 
President,  then  Police  Commissioner 
and  President  of  the  Police  Commission 
of  New  York.  He  confesses  that  in  the 
Cit>-  of  Xew  York,  with  its  heterogen- 
eous population,  the  Sunday  closing  law 
was  not  enforced  and  could  not  be  en- 
forced. It  has  not  been  enforced  since. 
Xobody  could  enforce  it,  not  even  Mr. 
Stewart  himself  could  enforce  it,  if  he 
were  in  Xew  York,  with  all  the  energ>' 
and  abilit)'  for  which  I  give  him  credit. 

"I  am  opposed  to  these  prosecutions, 
irrespective  of  any  personal  opinion  of 
Chicago?  Is  there  any  difference? 
Haven't  we  here  about  the  same  class  of 
people,  only  a  little  fewer  in  number? 
Haven't  we  the  same  metropolitan  condi- 
tions? Haven't  we  the  same  racial  con- 
ditions with  reference  to  the  masses  of 
the  people?  And  are  we  going  to  tr>- 
the  same  experiment  which  has  so  sig- 
nally failed  in  the  Cit>-  of  Xew  York. 
when  it  was  tried  under  the  most  aus- 
picious circumstances,  by  men  of  indom- 
itable will  and  energy,  and  as  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  for  Mr.  Jerome,  of  al- 
most brutal  severit)-?  Are  we  going  to 
do  any  better  ?  If  we  don't  do  any  better, 
what  will  we  have?  We  will  have  tfie 
bulk  of  the  community  arrayed  against 
a  small  part  of  the  community-.  We  will 
have  bribery  and  we  will  have  blackmail. 
We  will  have  the  Sundfiy  law  defied,  no 
matter  whether  you  put  it  upon  the  stat- 
ute book  on  ever>-  single  page,  com- 
mencing with  page  1  and  ending  up  on 
the  last  page  where  it  says  'Finis.' 

"I  am  opposed  to  this  prosecution,  ir- 
respective of  any  personal  opinion  of 
mine  with  reference  to  the  desirability' 
of  its  enforcement,  simply  because  it  is 
the  combined  wisdom  of  the  world  that 
a  police  regulation  which  is  in  the  teeth 
of  the  honest  convictions  ( whether  those 
convictions  are  wise  or  unwise,  right  or 
wrong,  cuts  no  figure)  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  communit\-  in  which  that  police 
regulation  is  to  be  enforced,  simply  can- 
not be  enforced,  and  that  you  will  sub- 
stitute for  one  evil  (if  the  liquor  busi- 
ness on  Sunday  is  an  evil)  another  much 
greater  evil.  For  a  violation  of  a  mere 
police  regulation,  with  a  fine  attached 
of  not  exceeding  S200.00.  you  will  sub- 
stitute perjun.-.  bribery-  and  any  number 
of  other  offenses.  You  will  educate  a 
set  of  informers  who  will  inform  or  not 


inform  according  to  the  airiount  of 
blackmail  they  are  paid.  That  is  the 
crux  of  the  question,  as  Mr.  Jerome 
calls  it. 

"In  1873 — and  I  now  speak  of  what  I 
know,  because  I  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign of  that  year  myself  as  a  newspa- 
per man — in  1873  there  was  an  attempt 
made  by  the  then  Republican  Mayor  of 
Chicago,  Mr.  Medill,  to  enforce  this  ven,- 
statute.  What  was  the  consequence? 
Saloonkeepers  were  arrested,  the  usual 
briber}-,  the  usual  informing,  the  usual 
closing  up  of  saloons  and  the  usual  per- 
jur\-  and  all  those  things  went  on.  And 
the  people  arose.  What  were  the  further 
consequences?  A  political  part}'  was 
formed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  defeat- 
ing the  operation  of  that  antiquated  stat- 
ute in  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  was  called 
the  people's  part},  and  at  the  next  elec- 
tion a  candidate  for  Mayor  was  nomi- 
nated upon  that  platform  and  upon  no 
other.  What  was  the  result?  \\  hy,  Mr. 
Colvin  w ent  in  with  a  sweeping  victor}. 

"But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  That 
would  have  been  all  right  from  my  point 
of  \-iew.  but  the  worst  of  it  always  is 
that  whenever  you  put  the  saloon  ques- 
tion, as  you  call  it,  or  the  question  of 
personal  libert}'.  as  I  call  it,  in  politics, 
from  that  moment  on  you  sacrifice  all 
that  can  be  accomplished  by  good  citi- 
zenship. This  personal  liberty  question 
is  so  dear  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  of 
Chicago  they  feel  so  intensely  on  that 
subject,  they  feel  that  interference  with 
their  Simday  habits  is  such  a  grievous 
wrong,  is  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
their  conception  of  religious  libert}-  as 
they  understand  it,  that  they  will  rather 
put  up  with  the  worst  municipal  govern- 
ment imaginable  than  to  have  these  cus- 
toms and  habits  and  religious  con^-ic- 
tions,  and  their  ideas  of  what  is  right 
and  wrong  on  that  question,  interfered 
with.  The  consequence  in  that  case  was 
that  for  years  and  years  we  had  a  per- 
fect org}-  of  bad  government.*  The  Cit}- 
Council  of  Chicago  got  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  abscesses  upon  the  body  politic 
of  American  public  life.  Corruption  was 
practiced  and  briber}-  was  discussed 
openly.  \\'hen  a  man  wanted  to  have 
an  ordinance  passed,  the  regular  ques- 
tion was:  'Well,  how  much  i=  there  in 
it  for  me?'  and  the  particular  alderman 
didn't  cafe  ver\-  much  who  heard  it   Bad 
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mayors  and  bad  states  attorneys  were 
elected.  Judges  were  elected  irrespect- 
ive of  the  question  whether  they  under- 
stood the  law,  or  whether  they  were 
going-  to  do  the  right  thing  or  the 
wrong  thing,  or  whether  they  were 
fitted  for  the  office.  The  question 
was,  Are  they  right  on  the  sa- 
loon question?  And  it  took  years  and 
years  and  years  of  the  efforts  of  such 
unusual  men,  of  such  patriotic  men 
as  some  of  them  are  who  are  in  this 
room,  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Cole,  and  of 
such  men  as  Walter  L.  Fisher,  and 
others,  who  banded  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purifying  the  City  of  Chicago 
from  this  horrible  condition  of  affairs, 
brought  about  largely  because  of  that 
interference  with  the  personal  liberty  of 
the  majority  of  the  people,  before  we 
could  re-establish  in  Chicago  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  permits  us  to  talk  of  an 
orderly  city  and  county  government 
again.  Are  we  going  to  have  a  repeti- 
tion of  that?  Do  we  want  it?  Which 
is  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils? 

"But,  gentlemen,  I  have  not  spoken 
of  the  saloonkeepers'  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, because  that  is  an  unimportant  one. 
Let  us  consider  it,  however,  if  but  for  a 
moment.  The  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
City  'of  Chicago  amounted  in  the  last 
year — I  am  speaking  now  in  round  fig- 
ures— to  about  $16,000,000,  for  ordinary 
municipal  purposes,  exclusive  of  school 
tax,  library  tax  and  special  assessments. 
Of  that  over  $8,000,000  were  paid  by  the 
saloonkeepers,  breweries,  distillers,  and 
so  forth,  and  during  only  eight  of  the 
twelve  months  was  the  $1,000  license  in 
effect.  So,  without  even  the  $1,000 
license  law  being  in  effect  the  whole 
year,  the  greater  amount  of  the  money 
at  the  disposal  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
for  ordinary  revenue  purposes  was  paid 
by  the  liquor  interests. 

"I  know  gentlemen  will  say,  'The  sa- 
loons breed  crimes.  They  cause  very 
large  expenditures  for  our  policemen 
and  our  jails.  See  how  much  bet- 
ter off  you  would  be  if  there 
were  no  saloons.'  What  is  the 
answer  to  all  that?  The  answer  is  that 
that  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  general 
prohibition.  Haven't  we  got  general 
prohibition  in  Chicago,  and  haven't  we 
got  a  Sunday  law  in  force  in  Chicago? 
I  say  we  have.    Look  at  this  map.    The 


districts  of  the  City  of  Chicago  which 
are  marked  in  red  are  prohibition  dis- 
tricts, 66  in  number.  Those  are  the  dis- 
tricts largely  inhabited  by  the  extreme 
Saljbatarians,  and  a  great  many  of  those 
districts  have  been  created  but  lately.  In 
none  of  those  districts  is  any  liquor  sold 
on  Sunday.  And  why  not?  Because  it 
is  sold  neither  on  Sunday  nor  on  week 
days.  Even  in  the  First  Ward,  right 
here  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  we  have 
a  prohibition  district,  and  the  ordinance 
to  create  it  was  introduced  by  and 
passed  with  the  vote  of  'Bath-house 
John'  and  Michael  Kenna.  In  other 
words,  gentlemen,  we  have  as  far  as  it 
is  practicable  a  Sunday  law  in  operation 
in  Chicago  now,  a  Sunday  law  in  force 
in  all  those  districts. 

"Now  I  want,  in  closing,  to  say  this: 
Upon  these  questions  of  our  religious  be- 
lief, and  our  habits  and  customs  of  life, 
we  must  despair  of  agreeing.  Concern- 
ing them  we  can  never  agree,  the  world 
can  never  agree.  We  have  today  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants,  Presbyterians  and 
Baptists,  Mohammedans  and  Jews,  and 
God  knows  who;  we  have  people  of  all 
sorts  of  customs  and  habits  of  life.  But 
we  are  together  in  this  community,  we 
can't  very  well  get  out  of  it,  and  we 
don't  want  to  get  out  of  it.  The  liberal 
element  of  Chicago  will  not  get  out  of 
it ;  it  will  stay  here,  I  assure  you.  What, 
then,  is  the  best  thing  to  do?  Let  us 
agree  to  disagree,  but  let  us  also  agree 
to  get  along  with  each  other.  Let's  do 
the  best  thing  we  can  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  very  best  thing.  Let  us 
see  to  it  that  these  prohibition  districts 
are  prohibition  districts  not  merely  by 
law  but  in  fact.  Let  the  saloonkeepers 
and  the  breweries  and  the  others  see  to 
it  that  the  blind  tiger  in  those  districts 
ceases  to  exist,  that  the  law  is  obeyed 
in  good  faith.  Let  the  saloonkeeper  re- 
form and  the  liberal  man  reform,  so 
that  they  will  not  consider  '^■"■ery  prohi-  _ 
HTtionist  and  every  extreme  Sabbatarian  ■ 
a  dishonest  hypocrite.  And  let  the  ex-  ■ 
treme  Sabbatarians  reform  by  ceasing  to 
believe  that  every  man  who  differs  with 
them  is  a  drunkard,  a  criminal  or  a  fool. 
In  other  words,  let's  get  along  with 
each  other  simply  because  we  have  to 
get  along  with  each  other.  Let  us  make 
the  best  of  the  situation.  Let  us  com- 
promise as  much  and  as  far  as  we  can. 
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"By  all  means  let  us  not  jeopardize  the 
higher  problems  of  American  civic  life. 
The  United  States  is  a  pioneer  nation, 
Chicago  is  yet  a  pioneer  city,  and  we  have 
an  enormous  amount  of  hard,  laborious 
and  intelligent  work  to  do  before  the 
City  of  Chicago  will  in  its  government 
be  nearlj/  as  efficient,  be  50  per  cent  as 
good  as  any  one  of  the  European  cities 
in  which  intoxicating  liquor  is  sold  year 
in  and  year  out,  week  in  and  week  out, 
and  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday  in  the 
whole  year.'  We  must  get  that  first. 
Those  are  the  really  important  things. 
Let's  get  along  with  each  other  and  do 
the  best  we  can  under  the  circumstances, 
and  if  necessary  let  us  compromise.  But 
on  one  thing  there  cannot  be  any  com- 
promise. There  cannot  possibly  be  any 
compromise  on  the  theory  that  Chicago 
has  the  right  of  local  self-government — 
is  entitled  to  Tiome  rule. 

'Tt  will  be  said  that  Chicago  is  a  part 
of  the  State,  that  the  State  is  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  Chicago,  and  that  the 
State  is  bigger  than  the  city.  Of  course 
it  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  -Chica- 
go, and  of  course  it  is  bigger  than  the 
city.  But  after  all,  with  reference  to 
our  internal  affairs,  our  internal  police 
regulations,  our  liquor  regulations, 
building  ordinances  and  health  rcifjula- 
tions,  we  have  a  right  to  our  own  ideas, 
we  have  a  right  to  live  out  our  lives  as 
we  want  to  live  them  out,  and  not  as  the 
people  of  Mokena  or  of  Cross-Roads  or 
of  Olney  or  some  ther  place,  or  all  of  the 
people  of  the  State  outside  of  Chicago, 
want  us  to  live  our  lives  out.  We  do 
not  want  to  interfere  with  the  people  of 
the  State  with  reference  to  their  internal 
regulations,  and  we  do  not  want  them  to 
interfere  with  our  internal  regulations. 
We  do  not  presume  to  compel  them  to 
submit  to  open  saloons  on  Sunday,  and 
we  do  not  propose  to  be  compelled  to 
close  ours  on  Sunday. 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  State  has 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Chicago.  I 
want  to  say  that  the  United  States  has 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  Of  course  it  has,  but  would 
we  tolerate  it  for  a  minute  if  Congress 
were  to  interfere  with  the  internal  con- 
ditions  in  the  State  of  Illinois?  Wouldn't 
we  insist  upon  our  State  rights,  guaran- 
teed by  the  constitution?  And  so  I  say 
with  reference  to  the  internal  police  reg- 


ulations of  our  city :  Let  us  govern  our- 
selves. We  will  do  the  best  we  can.  We 
have  made  enormous  progress,  as  this 
map  shows.  In  1873  there  would  not 
have  been  a  single  red  spot  on  that  map. 
Today  you  see  what  there  is,  62  square 
miles  of  territory  under  Sunday  law, 
and  in  fact  under  prohibition  law.  Let 
us  band  together  for  the  purposes 
which  are  of  immediate  and  great- 
est importance,  and  on  the  Sun- 
day question  let  us  give  and  take. 
Let  us  meet  that  question  in  a  reason- 
able, common  sense  way,  so  that, 
after  all,  no  matter  who  may  be  right 
or  who  may  be  wrong  the  smaller  evil 
(if  it  is  any)  may  not  be  done  away 
with,  only  to  substitute  in  its  stead  a 
much  greater  evil,  which  Mr.  Cole  and 
Mr.  Fisher  and  all  their  friends  who 
have  been  co-laboring  with  them  for 
years  and  years  and  years  have  been 
trying  to  combat." 

The  chair  then  gave  Mr.  Stewart  an 
opportunity  to  reply,  and  he  spoke  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Stewart:  "I  intend,  gentlemen,  to 
take  about  five  minutes  of  the  twenty- 
minutes  of  my  time  that  is  still  due  me. 
I  am  very  happy  to  notice  that  my  friend 
agrees  that  the  red  spots  on  that  map  in- 
dicate progress.  I  hardly  expected  that 
admission  from  him.  We  will  get  that 
map  painted  red  all  over  one  of  these 
days,  and  it  ought  to  be  one  day  out  of 
seven  under  the  law  of  this  state  now. 

"Let  me  put  in  this  word  for  our 
foreign  born  citizens.  I  can  speak  for 
them  perhaps  very  nearly  as  freely  as 
my  brother.  My  father  was  born  un- 
der the  Union  Jack.  He  was  one  of  the 
foreigners  enrolled  in  the  statistics  read 
to  you.  I  am  just  one  remove  myself 
from  foreign  born.  It  does  not  follow 
because  a  man  was  born  in  some  other 
country,  where  Sunday  drinking  is  a 
common  practice,  and  is  considered  all 
right,  that  he  would  necessarily  line  up 
in  Cl/icago  (even  though  he  believes  it 
all  right  to  take  a  drink  himself)  in 
favor  of  violating  the  law  of  the  state. 
I  have  a  few  personal  acquaintances  of 
whom  I  know  the  opposite  to  be  true. 
They  believe  it  is  all  right  to  drink,  they 
believe  it  is  just  as  right  to  drink  on 
Sunday  as  any  other  day.  But  you  put 
to  them  the  square  question,  Shall  the 
City  of  Chicago  obey  the  law,  or  shall  the 
City  of  Chicago  violate    the    law?    and 
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they  will  stand  in  favor  of  obedience  to 
the  law.  That  is  what  we  do  every  min- 
ute in  the  day.  We  are  compelled  to 
make  some  concessions  to  the  law  be- 
cause it  is  the  law.  If  each  of  us  is  to 
settle  it  in  his  own  mind,  if  each  of  us 
is  to  say,  'I  will  obey  as  much  of  the 
law  as  suits  me,  and  the  rest  of  the  law 
I  will  not  obey,'  we  set  up  a  reign  of 
anarchy. 

"My  brother  suggested  that  we  have 
to  live  together.  I  agree  with  that.  But 
when  you  get  right  down  to  bed  rock 
on  that,  it  amounts  to  this,  that  finally 
there  has  to  be  a  line  drawn.  We  must 
make  our  concessions,  true  enough.  You 
have  concessions  already  in  this  city. 
For  exam,])lc,  there  are  hundreds  of 
good  people  in  the  state  of  Illinois  who 
believe  saloons  are  bad  and  evil  all  the 
time.  Notwitlistanding  that  fact  there 
is  a  law  that  permits  the  licensing  of 
them  six  days  out  of  the  week,  in  which 
they  enjoy  the  privileges  and  protection 
of  the  law  while  they  sell  the  stufif. 
There  are  thousands  of  people  who  be- 
lieve that  is  wrong.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  same  law  that  provides  that  it  may  be 
licensed  six  days  in  the  week,  provides 
for  its  prohibition  on  the  other  day  of 
the  week.  Where  is  the  place  to  get  to- 
gether? The  place  to  get  together  is 
exactly  where  the  law  draws  the  line. 
That  is  the  place  vliere  we  ought  to 
meet,  in  obedience  to  the  law.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  verj  mCxiient  we  start  out 
on  a  search  for  some  other  place  to  get 
together,  each  man  draws  a  line  and 
says,  'You  come  up  to  my  line  on  that 
thing,'  and  if  you  don't  there  is  trouble. 

"We"  have  been  told  that  if  we  at- 
tempt to  enforce  the  Sunday  closing  law 
in  this  city  it  will  mean  a  saturnalia  of 
perjury  and  lying  and  informers  and  all 
that.  We  are  also  told  that  as  a  result 
of  an  effort  to  enforce  the  law,  we  got 
a  rule  of  saloons  in  the  city,  that  a  party 
was  formed  which  put  men  in  the  ofiti- 
ces  who  were  in  favor  of  the  saloons, 
and  we  are  told  that  as  a  result  of  that 
victory  we  had  perjury  and  wrong  gov- 
ernment and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It 
looks  like  we  are  in  for  it  either  way. 
If  we  insist  on  obedience  to  the  law  it 
is  going  to  induce  perjury,  and  if  the 
party  standing  for  the  opposite  wins,  it 
will  have  the  same  result.  It  reminds 
me    of    the     little    girl    who    asked    her 


mother,  Tf  I  don't  get  married,  will  I 
have  to  be  an  old  maid  like  Aunt  Kate?' 
The  uiother  said,  T  suppose  you  will, 
my  dear.'  'And  if  I  do  get  married,  do 
I  have  to  have  a  husband  like  Pa  is?' 
'I  guess  you  will.'  She  says,  'It  is  a 
pretty  tough  world  for  us  women,  isn't 
it?' 

"I  am  not  a  lawyer,  of  course,  and  I 
cannot  go  into  the  legal  phases  of  this 
(juestion.  I  never  read  law  and  know 
little  about  it.  I  served  one  term  in  the 
legislature  of  this  state,  and  I  knew  less 
about  it  when  I  came  out  tiian  I  did  be- 
ioTQ.  But  it  seems  to  me  a  man  would 
not  have  to  be  a  lawyer  to  see  that 
there  are  some  fundamental  diiTerences 
between  law  and  human  nature.  For 
example,  it  was  cited  to  us  that  you 
could  not  enforce  the  fugitive  slave  law. 
That  is  to  say,  here  is  a  man  who  be- 
lieves that  human  slavery  is  wrong. 
Across  the  line  is  a  man  who  believes  it 
is  all  right,  and  he  owns  a  slave  and 
his  slave  escapes  and  goes  across  the 
river  and  starts  north.  You  could  not 
by  law  compel  this  man  to  violate  his 
conscience  and  go  out  and  catch  the 
slave  and  return  him.  It  seems,  to  me 
that  anyone  can  see  the  fundamental 
difiference  between  that,  and  a  law 
which  forbids  a  thing  in  the  interest  of 
all  the  people.,  There  is  a  difiference  be- 
tween refusing  to  do  what  you  believe 
is  wrong  and  insisting  on  doing  what 
the  government  forbids.  In  one  case  the 
man  was  simply  neglecting  to  do  a  cer- 
tain thing.  He  declined  to  have  the  law 
impose  upon  him  the  obligation  to  do 
what  he  believed  to  be  sinful  or  wrong. 
Does  any  saloon  keeper  say,  'It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience  with  me  that  I  must 
violate  the  law ;  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
science with  me  that  I  must  sell  drinks 
on  Sunday ;  I  will  be  untrue  to  my  God, 
I  will  be  bent  hell-ward  if  I  don't  sell  on 
Sundays?'  Where  is  the  man  who  be- 
lieves that?  A  man  might  believe  that 
it  would  be  sinful  to  catch  a  slave  and 
return  him,  but  I  know  of  no  saloon- 
keeper in  the  City  of  Chicago  who  has 
set  up  the  claim  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
conscience  between  him  and  his  God  that 
he  must  sell  on  Sunday.  That  conces- 
sion would  open  the  way  to  all  sorts  of 
evil. 

"Although  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  I  think 
I  can  see  a   fundamental  difference  be- 
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tween  a  l:)arber  shop  and  a  saloon.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  a  barber  shop 
might  be  unsanitary  and  bring  us  intf) 
harm,  and  so  a  saloon  could.  On  the 
other  hand  a  saloon  might  be  orderly, 
and  so  a  barber  shop  could ;  therefore, 
they  are  on  the  same  footing,  and  if  the 
barber  shop  is  to  be  open  on  Sunday, 
the  saloon  should  be  open  on  Sunday. 
But  I  can  see  a  wide  difference.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  not  denied,  my  friend  did  not 
undertake  to  deny,  that  the  closing  of 
saloons  in  St.  Louis  on  Sunday  dimin- 
ished crime  fifty  per  cent.  But  who 
on  earth  would  believe  that  the  closing 
of  the  barber  shops  would  decrease 
crime  one  per  cent?  A  man  does  not 
commit  crime  because  he  gets  a  sHave. 
Nobody  believes  that.  And  getting  one 
shave  don't  require  him  to  get  another 
one.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  While 
we  treat  that  as  a  pleasantry,  yet  as  a 
matter  of  fact  you  know  it  is  fundamen- 
tal. Right  there  you  put  your  hand 
on  the  sore  spot  with  reference  to  the 
saloon. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  Sunday  is  the  day 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  have  for 
rest  and  recreation.  A  man  ought  to 
have  one  day  to  rest  himself,  one  day  for 
pleasure,  one  day  for  recreation,  one  day 
for  those  harmless  amusements  that  will 
be  beneficial  to  him,  and  not  harmful  to 
anybocly  else.  L  stand  as  firmly  as  my 
brother  here  does  for  these  rights.  But 
the  point  I  make  against  the  saloon  is 
this:  A  man  goes  into  a  saloon  and  gets 
a  few  drinks,  intending  to  go  out  with 
his  wife  and  his  children  in  the  parks, 
and  he  ends  up  in  a  drunken  debauch 
before  night,  not  because  he  wants  to  do 
it,  but  because  of  the  temptation  put  in 
his  way.  And  it  is  to  protect  him  from 
that  sort  of  thing  that  the  state  steps  in 
and  says  that  on  the  day  the  people  have 
for  recreation  and  pleasure  the  saloons 
shall  not  set  their  temptations  before  the 
people.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Sun- 
day closing  law. 

"The  difference  between  that  and  the 
barker  shop  is  not  worthy  of  discussion 
here.  Or.  take  a  hardware  store.  True 
enough,  a  man  might  go  in  and  buy  a 
drill  and  make  illegitimate  use  of  it. 
However,  it  does  not  set  up  in  a  man  an 
uncontrollable  passion  to  go  into  some- 
body's safe  with  it.     The  proper  use  of 


a  drill  or  the  proper  use  of  a  razor  will 
not  lead  a  man  necessarily  to  an  im- 
proper use  of  it.  But  just  as  sure  as  the 
sun  shines,  what  is  called  the  moderate 
use  of  drink  leads  to  an  immoderate  use, 
or  we  would  never  have  the  immoderate 
use  at  all.  It  is  a  long  ways  from  my 
purpose  to  charge  that  every  man  who 
thinks  it  is  all  right  for  him  to  take  a 
drink,  must  necessarily  drink  immoder- 
ately, but  it  would  be  equally  unreason- 
able to  say  that  every  man  who  believes 
it  is  all  right  for  him  to  take  a  drink 
will  stand  for  the  violation  of  the  law 
of  this  state.  When  you  get  down  to 
the  final  solution,  you  can  line  up  a 
hundred  thousand  drinking  men  in  this 
city  who  will  stand  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  law  because  it  is  the  law,  even 
though  it  does  seem  to  interfere  with 
personal  liberties.  (Applause.)  The  as- 
sumption that  a  drinking  man  is  neces' 
sarily  on  the  side  of  the  violation  of  the 
law  is  wide  of  the  fact.  There  is  many 
a  man  wdio  would  vote  for  the  opening 
of  the  saloon,  but  who  would  vote  f0r  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  as  long  as  it  is 
the  law.  But  if  you  leave  to  him  the 
question  of  changing  the  law,  then  he 
will  vote  to  change  it  to  suit  his  own 
feelings  or  desires.  I  think  the  safety 
of  the  country  lies  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

"I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  difficulty 
with  our  foreign-born  people.  I  have 
not  diagnosed  the  case  that  way.  If 
there  is  one  trouble  more  than  another,  it 
is  among  our  own  native-born  people, 
who  have  in  these  late  days  been  edu- 
cated up  to  a  notion  that  it  is  a  sharp 
thing,  a  creditable  thing,  to  get  around 
tEe  law ;  if  you  can  put  it  beneath  your 
feet  and  dodge  it,  go  ahead  and  do  it. 
And  it  is  more  common  with  us,  who 
boast  of  the  fact  that  we  are  native  sons 
of  the  country,  than  it  is  with  the  for- 
eign-born people.  Quite  generally  the 
foreigner  comes  here  with  a  wholesome 
respect  for  the  law.  I  am  told  by  many 
who  have  traveled  abroad  that  one  of  the 
noticeable  differences  between  this  coun- 
try and  European  countries  is  in  that  re- 
spect. There  the  law  is  regarded  be- 
cause it  is  the  law,  and  you  see  the  dif- 
ference in  the  atmosphere  the  moment 
you  land  here  in  this  country.  I  claim 
we  ought  to  put  our  country  on  a  par 
with  any  other  country  and  obey  the  law 
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because  it  is  the  law.  Let  the  average 
man  from  a  foreij^n  country  who  has 
been  from  childhood  reared  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  all  right  for  him  to  drink  on 
Sunday  come  up  against  the  laws  of 
Chicago  that  saloons  cannot  be  open  on 
Sunday.  He  says,  'What  is  the  matter?' 
'It  is  the  law  of  this  state,'  is  the  answer. 
'We  obey,  not  necessarily  because  we 
personally  think  it  would  be  wrong  if 
we  drank,  but  because  it  is"  the  law.' 
Let  us  teach  that  to  him  right  from  the 
start.  If  that  law  is  to  be  changed,  let 
us  change  it  in  proper  form  and  in 
proper  manner,  but  let  us  not  nullify  the 
education  of  many  of  our  foreign-born 
citizens  who  come  here  with  a  respect  for 
law  by  saying.  'Yes,  there  is  a  law,  but 
we  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  trample  it 
under  our  feet  and  we  are  going  to  do 
it.'  It  is  dangerous.  Safety  is  on  the 
other  side. 

"I   wish  the  issue  could  have  been  a 
little  more  clearly  joined  between  the  two 


parties  at  the  very  start.  Much  that  my 
brother  had  to  say  about  the  general 
basis  of  Sunday  laws  is  not  a  discussed 
question  among  us.  But  when  we  get 
down  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
law  ought  to  be  obeyed.  T  would  take  the 
other  side  instantly.  The  way  to  change 
it,  if  it  is  to  be  changed,  is  to  educate 
the  people  to  it.  But  I  will  risk  the 
guess  that  you  will  educate  the  people 
faster  to  the  idea  that  the  saloon  is  a 
menace,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try lies  along  the  line  of  its  suppression, 
rather  than  the  enlargement  of  its  opera- 
tion. Drunkenness  is  a  bad  thing. 
Everybody  admits  it;  nobody  denies  it. 
If  drunkenness  is  a  bad  thing,  the  drunk- 
ard-making business  is  a  bad  thing.  And 
if  the  saloon  creates  anything  at  all,  it 
creates  drunkenness.  There  isn't  a  ques- 
tion of  doubt  about  it.  Therefore  the 
law  that  prohibits  the  saloon  on  Sunday 
is  a  wise  law,  and  because  it  is  the  law 
the  people  of  Chicago  ought  to  demand 
its  enforcement." 
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THE  STAGE  AND  THE  CITY 

Mr.  Donald  Robertson  will  speak  before  the  City  Club  next 
Saturday,  January  11,  at  luncheon,  on  The  Theatre  and  The  City.  Mr. 
Hamlin  Garland  and  Mr.  Hobart  C.  Chatfield-Taylor  will  also  be 
present  and  speak. 

Luncheon  at  12:30  P.  M.     Speaking  at  1:15  P.  M.  precisely. 

DOUBLE  NUMBER 

This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  contains  the  accounts  of  two  meetings, 
namely,  the  luncheon  held  Thursday,  January  2,  at  which  Dr.  Edward 
T.  Devine,  of  New  York,  spoke  on  Modern  Charity,  and  the  luncheon 
on  Saturday,  January  4,  at  which  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows  and  others 
spoke  on  the  proposed  Central  Police  Court  and  Police  Station  in 
Chicago. 


PROPOSED  CENTRAL  POLICE  STATION  AND 
POLICE  COURT 


Such  books  as  Prince  Kropotkin's 
"Memoirs,"  Tolstoy's  "Resurrection" 
and  Brand  Whitlock's  "Turn  of  the 
Balance"  summon  public  attention  to 
the  shadowy  realm  of  prison  life. 

Prisoners  are  of  two  kinds,  namely: 
Those  who  have  been  tried,  found 
guilty  and  sentenced,  and  those  who 
have  been  arrested,  have  not  yet  been 
tried,  are  legally  presumed  to  be  inno- 
cent, and  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases  are  found,  by  trial,  to  be  in 
fact  innocent. 

Chicago  has  six  places  or  classes  of 
places  where  persons  are  legally  con- 
fined, namely: 

1.  Police  stations,  of  which  there  are 
forty-five  and  in  which  persons  arrest- 
ed for  ordinary  causes  are  immediately 
confined  to  await  trial.  It  is  estimated 
that  on  the  average  something  like  150 
persons  are  confined  daily  in  these  sta- 


tions for  some  period  of  time.  If  their 
cases  are  promptly  disposed  of  they 
may  remain  there  only  a  day,  or  possi- 
bly a  few  hours.  In  some  instances 
they  do  remain  several  days. 

3.  The  jail,  where  a  certain  number 
of  people  are  confined  under  sentence 
of  imprisonment  for  less  than  a  year, 
and  where  most  of  the  inmates  are 
confined  to  await  trial.  When  police 
court  cases  are  continued  the  accused 
are  ordinarily  transferred  from  the 
police  stations  to  the  jail  pending  trial. 
There  are  usually  from  GOO  to  800  in- 
mates in  the  jail. 

3.  The  Bridewell,  where  persons 
convicted  of  minor  offenses  are  com- 
mitted for  varying  periods.  On  the 
average  there  are  aobut  1,750  inmates', 
in  the  Bridewell. 

4.  The  Detention  Home  in  the 
Juvenile   Court   building,  where  deliu;- 
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quenl  and  dcpcMicdent  children  are 
confined — and  given  the  l)enefit  of 
school  instruction— pendins^^  the  dispo- 
sition of  their  cases.  On  the  average 
there  are  oO  or  GO  such  children  con- 
fined there. 

n.  .  The  Detention  Hospital— in  con- 
nection with  the  Cook  County  Hospi- 
tal— where  alleged  insane  persons  are 
confined  pending  examination.  The 
number  of  persons  there  daily  aver- 
ages about  24. 

G.  The  Infirmary  at  Dunning  for 
persons  found  to  be  insane.  The  aver- 
age number  confined  there  is  about 
1,800. 

Thus  every  day  of  the  week  there 
are  in  Chicago  or  just  outside  the  city 
limits,  some'thing  like  4,500  persons 
who  are  forcibly  deprived  of  their  lib- 
erty in  various  places  of  confinement. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  munici- 
pal experiments  going  on  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  this  country  is  that  which 
is  being  carried  out  by  Cleveland  for 
the  care  of  the  city's  wards  of  all  kinds 
on   a   great   public   farm.     The   enter- 
prise is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Harris 
R.  Cooley,  director  of  the  Department 
of  Charities  and  Corrections.     A  tract 
of   land   comprising  nearly   two   thou- 
sand acres,  situated    outside    the    city 
and  on  an  interurban  electric  line,  has 
been   acquired,   and   on   this    tract   are 
being  distributed  all  the  charitable  and 
.    penal    institutions    of    the    city — those 
for  the  sick,  the  dependent  and  the  im-. 
prisoned.     The  conditions  of  life  here 
are  wholesome.     Prisoners  and  others 
able    to    work    are    occupied,    some  in 
farming,    some     in     erecting    the    new 
buildings   required,   and   others   in   the 
numerous  lines  of  wholesome  employ- 
ment  which   such   a   farm   colony  can 
oflfer.     The  dairy  of  the  place  supplies 
milk    and    butter    for    the    inhabitants, 
and  in  general  the  whole  scheme  is  on 
a  scale  calculated  to  make  it  possible 
to  utilize  the  labor  of  the  city's  wards 
in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  their  own 
health  and  prepare  them  for  a  return 
to  society,  and  also  in  such  a  way  as 
to  meet  or  reduce  the  cost  of  their  own 
maintenance.      Many    persons    in    this 
city  are  watching  this  experiment  with 
much  interest  and  would  like  to  see  a 
similar  plan  adopted  by  Chicago.     In 


the  meantime,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  mitigate  and  improve,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, our  existing  institutions  of  jus- 
tice and  charity. 

It  may  be  noted  that  a  little  over  a 
year  ago  the  Health  Department  of 
New  York  condemned  the  condition  of 
nearly  every  police  station  in  that  city, 
quite  a  number  of  new  stations  are  now 
being  built  there,  and  Commissioner 
Bingham  has  recommended  the  ex- 
penditure of  something  like  $8,000,000 
for  a  comprehensive  and  up-to-date 
system  of  police  stations  for  Greater 
New  York. 

The  meeting  of  the  City  Club  at 
luncheon  on  Saturday,  January  4th, 
was  arranged  for  the  special  purpose 
of  considering  the  condition  of  the 
police  stations  of  the  city,  and  particu- 
larly to  hear  suggestions  from  Dr. 
Samuel  J.  Barrows,  president  of  the 
International  Prison  Association  and 
member  of  the  New  York  Commission 
for  rebuilding  Sing  Sing  prison,  re- 
specting the  proposal  for  a  central 
police  station  and  police  court  in  Chi- 
cago. This  meeting  was  arranged  at 
the  suggestion  of  Chief  Justice  Olson 
and  other  judges  of  the  Municipal 
Court,  and  a  number  of  other  persons 
especially  interested  and  informed  re- 
specting the  subject  sat  at  the  speak- 
er's table. 

The  discussion  was  participated  in 
not  only  by  Dr.  Barrows,  but  also  by 
Chief  Justice  Olson,  Judge  Fred  L. 
Fake,  Jr.,  and  Judge  Stephen  A.  Fos- 
ter of  the  Municipal  Court,  and  by 
Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Judge  Mack, 
vice  president  of  the  City  Club,  pre- 
sided and  introduced  first  Judge  Olson, 
who  spoke  as  follows : 

Chief  Justice  Harry  Olson 

"The  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago  has 
some  twelve  criminal  branch  courts  in 
this  city,  in  which  the  misdemeanor 
cases  are  disposed  of  and  in  which  are 
tried  all  cases  for  violation  of  the  city 
ordinances  and  in  which  are  held  all  pre- 
liminary hearings  in  felony  cases.  These 
courts  are  manned  by  ten  judges,  some 
of  the  judges  holding  court  in  two 
places.  We  have  at  the  present  time 
two  courts  at  the  Harrison  St.  station, 
one  at  the  Desplaines  St.  station,  one  at 
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the  Maxwell  St.  station,  one  at  the  West 
Chicago  Ave.  station  and  one  at  the 
East  Chicago  Ave.  station.  These  five 
courts  are  in  the  central  or  downtown 
district  of  the  city.  This  district  would 
be  bounded  on  the  west  by  Ashland 
Ave.,  on  the  south  by  35th  St.,  on  the 
north  by  North  Ave.  and  on  the  east  by 
the  lake.  Within  the  territory  described 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  criminal  cases 
tried  in  the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago 
arise.  Hence,  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  these  cases,  it  is  important  that  there 
should  be  some  centralization  in  the 
downtown  district.  The  judges  of  the 
Municipal  Court  took  the  matter  up  and 
considered  it  with  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, in  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  work  of  that  department  would 
be  hampered  in  any  way  by  a  central 
court.  Jt  met  their  approval  and  they 
prefer  to  have  a  central  court  within  that 
district. 

"In  looking  about  for  sites  within  that 
district  that  would  be  suitable,  we  found 
that  the  City  of  Chicago  owns  a  strip 
of  land  110  feet  long  on  Madison  St.  by 
100  feet  on  the  Chicago  River,  being  the 
southeast  corner  of  Madison  and  the  riv- 
er. There  is  also  some  ground  just 
south  of  that  that  may  be  had  by  the  city 
at  a  high  price,  but  it  may  be  had  if 
needed.  A  court  located  at  that  point 
would  be  almost  in  the  center  of  a  circle 
that  would  be  bounded  by  the  streets 
that  I  have  named.  About  six  court- 
rooms ought  to  be  provided  in  that 
building.  It  was  the  idea  of  the  Police 
Department  that  they  join  with  the  court 
and  erect  a  central  court  building  and 
police  headquarters.  Of  course  in  such 
a  building  there  ought  to  be  a  city  pris- 
on, where  prisoners  could  be  detained 
for  not  over,  perhaps,  24  hours,  or  pend- 
ing trial  where  trials  come  up  on  the 
next  morning  in  the  minor  cases.  The 
Police  Department  think  it  feasible  to 
unite  with  the  Municipal  Court  upon 
such  a  building.  The  police  need  it  for 
their  central  offices.  They  need  it  for  a 
bureau  of  identification,  and  for  a  bu- 
reau of  records  of  adult  probation.  They 
need  a  detention  hospital  for  temporary 
purposes.  They  need  rooms  in  which  to 
detain  women  and  children  who  have 
strayed  or  run  away.  They  need  spe- 
cial quarters  for  those  who  are  intoxi- 
cated,    quarters     separate     from     those 


in  which  are  kept  persons  charged 
with  crime.  The  police  stations,  how- 
ever, w^ould  not  l)e  done  away  with 
in  the  district — those  at  East  Chicago 
Ave.,  West  Chicago  Ave.,  Harrison  St. 
and  Desplaines  St.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  those  places  police  stations 
would  be  maintained,  but  without  courts. 

"In  order  to  rebuild  the  Desplaines  St. 
station,  so  that  it  would  be  fit  for  the 
purposes  it  is  now  being  used  for. 
Assistant  Chief  Schuettler,  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  build- 
ing, estimates  that  $250,000  would 
be  required.  To  replace  the  Har- 
rison St.  station  with  a  building 
large  enough  for  police  purposes  and  a 
court  would  require  $250,000,  and  at 
least  $100,000  or  $150,000  would  be  re- 
quired at  West  Chicago  Ave.  The  nec- 
essity of  getting  rooms  large  enough 
for  a  court  requires  a  large  building, 
hence  there  would  be  considerable  ex- 
pense in  rebuilding  courtrooms  in  these 
three  buildings.  Money  will  be  saved 
to  the  city  by  building  a  central  court 
and  police  station  at  some  central  point, 
and  since  the  city  already  owns  this 
land,  and  since  the  Municipal  Court  in 
itself  as  yet  has  not  cost  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago a  dollar — the  entire  appropriation 
of  $807,000  for  this  year  and  $60,000 
appropriated  for  December  last,  a 
total  of  $867,000  appropriated  to  the 
Municipal  Court,  has  not  been  used — 
that  money  might  be  available  for  this 
purpose.  One  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars or  more  has  also  been  put  into  the 
Madison  St.  property  in  foundations  al- 
ready. It  ought  to  be  a  simple  matter 
therefore  to  replace  these  stations  and 
courtrooms  by  a  new  central  building 
so  far  as  the  financial  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is  concerned.  With  a  central  build- 
ing there  we  need  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts various  stations  and  court  build- 
ings. One  is  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion at  Shakespeare  and  Milwaukee 
avenue,  a  very  fine  building,  another 
at  40th  and  Fillmore  street  on  the 
West  Side.  We  will  also  need  another 
at  115th  street  or  West  Pullman,  and 
another  one  at  State  and  60th  streets. 
Witli  tiiese  new  stations  the  city  will 
be  adequately  equipped  for  police  pur- 
poses and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Municipal  Court. 

"We  learned  some  time  ae:o  that  Dr. 
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Barrows  had  made  a  special  investiga- 
tion of  European  prisons,  and  therefore 
the  Court  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
City  Club  to  see  if  they  could  not 
induce  him  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  some  of  his  experience  in  Europe. 
Professor  Henderson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  told  me  some 
time  ago  that  tlicre  were  no  mod- 
ern prisons  in  the  United  States;  that 
all  our  prisons  had  been  built  along  the 
same  model  practically,  and  an  old  one; 
that  we  had  no  such  prisons  as  they  had 
in  Europe.  Therefore  we  thought  that 
if  these  buildings  were  to  be  erected 
they  ought  to  be,  so  far  as  their  prison 
side  is  concerned,  scientific  buildings, 
planned  on  modern  lines.  Hence  we  had 
him  come  here  to  advise  us." 

The  chair  then  called  upon  Dr.  Bar- 
rows, the  guest  of  the  day,  who  spoke 
as  follows : 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows 

"The  City  of  New  York,  of  which  I 
am  a  resident  has  little  or  nothing  to 
which  I  can  point  as  a  model  for 
Chicago  in  the  way  of  penal  institu- 
tions. But,  as  Judge  Mack  and  Judge 
Olson  have  saicl,  there  is  some  light  to 
be  found  perhaps  in  the  experiences 
of  other  countries.  In  this  age  it  is 
very  interesting  to  find  the  reciprocity, 
in  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  experi- 
ences, that  is  going  on  not  only  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago  but 
between  the  different  countries  of  the 
world.  I  had  a  very  warm  reception 
in  all  the  cities  that  I  visited  last  sum- 
mer in  England,  Ireland  and  Wales, 
Sweden,  Russia,  Finland,  southern 
France.  Switzerland,  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
some  thirty-six  prisons  and  to  bring 
over  a  good  many  plans,  most  of  which 
are  in  my  ofiice.  I  have  brought  a 
few  here,  however,  to  show  you  who 
may  be  interested  some  of  the  types 
of  European  prisons.  One  is  a  collec- 
tion of  types  and  different  styles  of 
prisons  in  Europe,  all  of  them  having 
a  central  corridor  and  every  cell  hav- 
ing a  window  in  it. 

"The  problem  of  providing  properly 
constructed  and  properly  managed 
prisons  is,  as  Judge  Mack  has  inti- 
mated, a  question  which  concerns  the 
standard  of  living.     In  all  of  our  cities. 


and  in  all  of  our  country  tow-ns,  we  are 
raising  the  standard  of  living.  I  was 
much  interested  on  going  into  a  small 
town^  in  Illinois  the  other  day  to  have 
the  fact  pointed  out  to  me  that  but  a 
few  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  ^ 
house  there  that  had  a  furnace  in  it, 
and  now  nearly  all  the  best  houses 
have  furnaces.  A  few  years  ago, 
scarcely  a  house  had  electric  light,  and 
now  nearly  every  house  is  so  lighted. 
So  in  many  ways  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  the  standard  of  civilization  has 
been  raised  in  our  small  towns  and  in 
our  cities,  and  that  is  the  question  that 
confronts  us.  today.  It  is  not  merely  a 
local  question,  a  question  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Henderson  will  tell  you  that  these 
bad  jail  conditions,  of  which  he  knows 
more  since  he  has  been  investigating 
the  jails  in  the  whole  country  in  his 
connection  with  the  American  Prison 
Association — this  condition  of  bad  jails 
is  everywhere  and  the  question  is: 
What  are  we  today  to  set  up  as  the 
standard  of  our  civilization  in  this 
matter?  \\'hat  standard  has  been  set 
for  us?  \\'hat  is  our  duty,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  man  who  is  under  ac- 
cusation ? 

"That  is  a  very  old  question.  Some 
time  ago  I  was  going  up  to  Albany. 
1  left  my  office  and  I  said,  'Now  I  will 
put  aside  all  these  prison  matters  and 
not  think  of  them  any  more,'  and  I 
took  a  book  with  which  I  might  be 
sure  to  get  rid  of  them  to  read  on  the 
train.  It  happened  to  be  a  volume  of 
Plato's  dialogues,  and  as  I  opened, 
what  was  the  first  thing  I  read? 
Socrates  met  a  young  man  at  court. 
'What  are  you  doing  here?'  said  the 
young  man  to  Socrates.  'O,  I  have 
coine  here  to  answer  an  indictment. 
^^'llat  are  you  doing  here?'  'I  have 
come  here  also  in  regard  to  an  indict- 
ment." 'Who  arc  you  indicting?'  'Oh, 
I  am  indicting  my  father.'  'Well,  what 
has  your  father  done?'  asked  Socrates. 
'Why  simply  this:  we  had  a  servant  in 
our  house.  In  a  fit  of  drunken  rage 
he  killed  another  servant.  My  father 
took  him  an(l  bound  him  hand  and  foot 
and  put  liim  in  the  ditch  and  then  sent 
to  Athens  to  see  what  should  be  done 
about  it,  and  the  law's  delays  were 
pretty     long' — they     did     not     operate 
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witli  the  speed  of  your  municipal  covirt 
— 'it  took  a  long-  time  to  get  an  answer 
back,  and  before  it  came  the  poor  fel- 
low had  died  in  the  ditch,  and  I  have 
come  here  to  indict  my  father.'  That 
was  about  450  years  before  Christ. 
Somebody  had  been  thinkingf  about  the 
duty  of  society  to  the  man  that  is 
within  the  grasp  of  the  law. 

"If  you  come  down  the  centuries, 
you  will  find  different  answers  to  that 
question.  You  will  come  to  the  mid- 
dle ages.  You  will  see  the  prisoners 
left  not  in  the  ditch  but  in  dark  dun- 
g-eons  without  any  light,  without  any 
air,  sometimes  starving  to  death  for 
want  of  air.  You  will  think  of  some 
of  the  dungeons  you  have  visited  in 
Rome,  perhaps,  the  Mamertine  prison 
or  the  dungeon  of  Rothenburg.  That 
is  the  answer  of  that  age,  and  it  has 
come  down  as  a  bequest  to  us  in  our 
own  age.  We  are  not  positively  cruel. 
We  do  not  deliberately  inflict  torture 
upon  people  in  this  age ;  we  neglect 
them  and  allow  them  to  suffer  from 
conditions   which   we   might   avoid. 

"Now,  that  answer  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  answer  from  the  dungeon 
and  the  dark  cell,  unfortunately  is  the 
heritage  in  a  great  number  of  our  cities 
today.  Many  of  them  simply  preserve 
the  old  conditions  because  they  have 
not  accepted  the  new  standard.  In 
visiting  England,  however,  in  going  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  other  great  cities 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  what  is 
the  European  standard.  It  corre- 
sponds to  our  own  perhaps  in  most  of 
the  legal  requirements,  but  physically 
considered  is  vastly  above  it.  We  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  Russian  pris- 
ons. The  old  ones  are  certainl}^  very 
bad,  though  few  of  them,  perhaps, 
worse  than  our  Sing  Sing  prison  in 
New  York ;  but  when  I  went  to  Russia 
I  went  purposely  to  see  the  newest  and 
best  prisons,  and  so  I  saw  the  prison 
of  detention  at  St.  Petersburg  and  alsO' 
the  cellular  prison  at  St.  Petersburg. 
'  "What  is  the  condition  of  the  ar- 
rested man  in  St.  Petersburg  and  in 
most  other  European  cities?  He  is 
taken  to  a  prison  for  detention  and 
there  he  is  to  await  his  trial.  He  has 
a  room  which  contains  600  cubic  feet, 
some  of  them  a  thousand  cubic  feet  of 


space.  He  has  every  sanitary  facility. 
Pie  has  a  window  looking  out  to  air 
and  light — in  the  German  prisons  the 
minimum  size  is  3  feet  square,  in  Rus- 
sia it  is  often  much  larger,  allowing 
a  free  access  of  light  and  air.  He  has 
an  opportunity  to  have  visits  from  his 
counsel,  and  he  can  see,  in  a  certain 
place  and  under  certain  conditions, 
friends  who  come  to  see  him.  These 
are  some  of  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions. One  of  the  main  things  insisted 
upon  everywhere  in  Europe,  and  a 
thing  particularly  absent  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  opportunity  for  some  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air.  You  will  find 
nothing  more  marked  in  the  very 
structure  of  the  European  prison  than 
this  provision  that  is  made  for  the 
walk  outside.  In  the  cellular  prisons, 
where  men  are  kept  in  solitary  con- 
finement, they  are  provided  with  a  lit- 
tle yard  where  they  can  go  out  and 
walk  about  by  themselves.  Every- 
where that  is  insisted  upon  as  being 
a  fundamental  condition  of  the  prison. 

"The  criticism  I  make  upon  our  sys- 
tem of  dealing  with  persons  under  ar- 
rest is  that  the  punishment  begins  as 
soon  as  a  man  is  arrested.  He  is  put 
into  these  cells  in  our  worst  police 
stations  and  in  our  jails,  dark  and  ill- 
ventilated  places  with  no  opportunity 
for  exercise,  air  or  sunlight.  His  pun- 
ishment begins  even  before  his  case  is 
decided  and  very  often  I  have  found 
in  our  jails  where  both  classes  are  to- 
gether— those  awaiting  trial,  and  those 
sentenced — that  the  condition  of  those 
awaiting  trial,  who  are  presumably 
innocent  under  the  law,  is  often  worse 
than  that  of  the  men  who  have  been 
sentenced ;  the  latter  have  more  free- 
dom of  the  place  and  of  the  yard  and 
of  out  of  door  air. 

"Another  privilege  has  been  intro- 
duced in  European  prisons,  which  is 
almost  absent  everywhere  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  the  oppor- 
tunity given  to  prisoners  who  are 
awaiting  trial  to  work  pending  this 
time  and  to  have  a  share  of  the  profit 
of  their  labor.  Our  own  jails  and  pris- 
ons in  the  United  States  are  so  con- 
structed that  this  is  practically  impos- 
sible. In  Europe  they  are  constructed 
very  largely  with  this  end  in  view,  and 
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to  me  it  was  a  very  interesting"  sight 
to  go  into  a  large  Russian  cell  and  find 
the  window  wide  open  and  the  man 
there  working-  with  his  plane  as  a  car- 
penter. In  other  rooms  several  men 
were  together  working  at  their  trades 
and  were  able  to  send  some  of  the 
product  of  their  labor  home  to  their 
families.  That  is  one  respect  in  which 
they  are  ahead  of  us. 

"Now,  this  matter  of  physical  con- 
ditions in  our  jails  and  prisons  is  going 
to  have  a  new  importance.  It  is  only 
within  recent  years  that  we  have  taken 
up  the  question  of  tuberculosis.  Sev- 
enty-five years  ago  when  we  built 
some  of  our  old  prisons  we  never 
thought  of  it.  Now  that  we  have  to 
build  a  new  prison  in  New  York  to 
take  the  place  of  Sing  Sing — I  happen 
to  be  one  of  the  commissioners 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
building  this  two  million  dollar  prison 
■ — this  matter  of  how  to  get  rid  of  tu- 
berculosis is  one  of  great  importance. 
In  our  Sing  Sing  prison,  only  145  cubic 
feet  of  space  was  allotted  to  a  man,  as 
against  a  minimum  of  600  cubic  feet 
in  England  for  those  who  work  during 
the  day,  and  a  thousand  cubic  feet  in 
France  for  solitary  prisoners.  This 
145  cubic  feet  of  space  was  often 
divided  up  among  two  men.  \\'e 
found  that  tuberculosis  was  bred  with 
great  rapidity  in  that  prison  and  that 
many  men  who  were,  sentenced  there 
by  the  judges  for  larceny  for  a  year 
were  really  sentenced  to  death.  I 
could  tell  you  of  cases  which  I  have 
individually  examined  and  traced  back 
where  that  was  the  case — that  men  did 
acquire   tuberculosis   in   that   prison. 

"But,  says  the  average  man  when 
you  speak  to  him  about  that,  'It  is 
good  enough  for  them.  It  is  good 
enough  for  the  prisoner.'  He  fails  to 
reflect  that  when  society  neglects  any 
class  of  its  wards,  that  society  is  sure 
to  sufifer  itself  from  this  neglect.  It 
will  react  upon  society — and  it  has 
reacted.  Perhaps  in  more  cases  than 
we  really  know  the  germs  of  tubercu- 
losis were  developed  in  these  jails  and 
prisons  and  were  afterwards  diffused 
through  the  community.  People  know- 
ing that  men  are  sent  to  prison  often 
forget  that    they   come   out   again.      Dr. 


Ransom  of  New  York  has  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  this  question 
and  he  has  indicted  the  jails  of  New 
York  for  developing  tuberculosis  and 
disseminating  it  in  the  community.  I 
remember  a  woman  coming  to  me  with 
a  young  man  who  had  just  come  out 
of  one  of  our  New  York  prisons.  There 
he  was  in  a  low  stage  of  tuberculosis, 
and  she  came  to  me  to  find  out  what  to 
do  about  it.  She  said,  T  have  but  two 
rooms.  My  husband  and  I  occupy  one 
and  the  other  is  occupied  by  our  chil- 
dren. What  shall  I  do  with  this  man, 
my  husband's  nephew,  who  is  sent  down 
to  us?'  I  immediately  telephoned  to  a 
hospital  and  had  him  sent  there.  So,  if 
we  do  not  take  care  of  the  condition  of 
our  prisons  it  reacts  upon  society. 

"One  thing  that  is  insisted  upon  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  insist  upon  it  here,  is  the 
separation  of  the  prisoner  from  other 
prisoners  while  he  is  awaiting  trial. 
After  he  is  sentenced  and  goes  to  the 
reform  school,  goes  to  Pontiac  or  Joliet, 
goes  out  to  the  House  of  Correction, 
and  is  working  together  in  association 
with  others,  or  working  in  schools  or 
under  any  other  classification  which  may 
be  of  benefit  to  him,  that  is  another 
question.  But  while  awaiting  trial,  it 
seems  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  and 
the  only  classification  that  is  possible 
then  is  to  separate  men  from  each  other, 
to  give  to  the  man  the  right  of  privacy 
which  belongs  to  you  and  to  me  even 
when  we  get  into  the  grasp  of  the  law. 
and  also  to  present  contagion  of  crime 
which  inevitably  comes  where  men  are 
huddled  together  as  you  have  them  here 
in  some  of  your  police  stations  and  in 
the  jails.  Mr.  Molineux,  of  New  York, 
told  me  the  other  day  that  when  he  was 
in  the  Tombs  he  suffered  a  great  deal 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  no  privacy. 
The  door  was  always  open,  and  he  could 
hear  the  songs  and  stories  and  noise 
from  all  over  that  prison,  often  after 
times  when  they  were  supposed  to  be 
at  rest.  'I  wished,'  he  said,  'that  there 
might  be  some  organ  in  the  building 
and  that  some  times  at  evening  we  could 
hear  the  strains  of  music  come  through 
that  place,  but  I  had  to  hear  what  I  did 
not  want  to  hear.'  Then,  as  I  have  said, 
there  is  the  danger  of  moral  contagion, 
there    is   the   danger   of   association   de- 
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veloped  in  prison  which  may  result  in 
the  further  planning  of  crime  when  the 
men  get  out.  Here  were  four  or  five 
men  that  I  saw  together  yesterday. 
What  is  to  prevent  the  concoction  of 
some  new  crime  when  they  are  placed 
together  in  idleness  in  a  cell?  The  state 
gives  them  the  opportunity  and  almost 
the   motive   for  so  doing. 

"What  are  some  of  the  physical  con- 
ditions here  in  Chicago?  I  had  an  ex- 
perience yesterday  that  surprised  me. 
For  it  is  surprising  when  you  are  in 
the  twentieth  century  to  take  a  sum- 
mersault and  suddenly  find  yourself  back 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  I  had  just 
that  experience  yesterday.  Mr.  Hooker 
took  me  around  to  see  some  places,  and 
he  took  me  down  to  a  certain  street  and 
into  a  certain  building,  where  the  officer 
said  to  me,  as  he  was  taking  me  down, 
'I  wish  this  place  could  be  sunk  way 
down  to  the  bottom  of  things,  clear 
through  to  China  on  the  other  side.'  W^e 
went  down  into  this  place,  dark  and 
damp.  Here  were  huddled  together  a 
few  human  beings  in  a  cage,  not  hav- 
ing even  the  separation  that  is  accorded 
to  dangerous  animals  in  a  menagerie, 
and  I  said,  'What  is  this?  This  is  not 
Chicago.  This  is  not  the  Chicago  that 
I  know.  This  is  Turkey,  this  is  Egypt, 
this  is  Tangiers.  This  cannot  be  Chi- 
cago. This  is  not  the  twentieth  century ; 
this  is  some  other  time.'  They  told  me 
that  the  name  of  the  place  was  the  Har- 
rison street  station.  I  said  'If  it  is  not 
Hell,  it  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
place.'  Then  we  went  to  another  station, 
the  West  Chicago  Avenue  station,  and 
there  were  practically  the  same  condi- 
tions. I  said,  'The  people  of  Chicago 
don't  know  these  conditions.  They 
don't  know  that  here  is  a  place  which 
simply  might  be  kept  as  a  museum  to 
show  what  used  to  be,  but  which  they 
are  making  use  of  today.'  I  came  out 
of  those  police  stations  feeling  that  they 
did  not  properly  represent  the  civiliza- 
tion of  this  great  city,  that  they  were 
not  up  to  its  standard ;  and  my  confi- 
dence in  it  was  much  restored  as  I  Was 
then  taken  over  to  the  Forty-fourth 
precinct,  where  we  saw  a  police  sta- 
tion with  better  conditions,  and  afteS^- 
wards  to  the  Lake  View  station,  whith 
was  a  grand  new  house  aiTording  an 
opportunity   for   the   policeme'il'  to  get 


some  of  the  comforts  of  life.  These 
dence  in  it  was  much  restored  when,  af- 
terwards I  was  taken,  piloted  over  to 
the  Forty-fourth  precinct,  where  we  saw 
a  police  station  with  better  conditions, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Lake  View  sta- 
tion where  there  was  a  grand  new  house 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  policemen  to 
get  some  of  the  comforts  of  life.  These 
represented  the  new  standard  and  the 
new  and  better  Chicago,  showing  that 
Chicago  had  its  ideal  and  would  like  to 
live  up  to  it.  I  was  a  little  disappointed, 
however,  to  find  that  even  there  the  cells 
for  the  prisoners  were  put  down  below, 
on  the  lowest  floor,  when  they  might 
just  as  well  have  been  put  up  on  the 
top  and  had  some  light  and  air  and 
a  place  for  exercise  on  the  roof  for  the 
prisoners.  I  think  the  model  could  in 
many  ways  be  improved. 

"My  confidence  in  Chicago  was  still 
more  restored  when  I  came  back  again 
to  Hull  House  and  when  I  went  this 
morning  to  the  Juvenile  Court.  I  said 
to  myself,  'This  represents  the  higher 
standard  of  this  great  city,  and  what  I 
saw  yesterday  was  simply  a  nightmare 
of  the  past  which  these  gentlemen  whom 
I  am  to  address  today  are  going  to  get 
rid  of.' 

"Let  me  say  in  reference  to  the  plans 
which  have  been  presented  by  Judge 
Olson,  that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  site  proposed,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  favorable  site  for  good  con- 
ditions of  light  and  air,  because  you 
have  a  westerly  exposure,  you  have  a 
southerly  exposure  there,  and  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  build  a  good  building, 
especially  if  you  get  the  land  adjoining 
that  which  now  belongs  to  the  city.  I 
have  been  a  little  afraid  that  you  might 
try  to  put  too  much  in  the  building.  I 
have  here  the  plans  and  photographs  of 
the  new  police  buildings  at  Vienna, 
which  are  some  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
There  they  have  also  the  city  prison 
combination.  In  New  York  we  are 
building  a  new  central  police  headquar- 
ters which  is  entirely  separate  from  the 
city  prison.  Our.  city  prison  15  combined 
with  the  Golirt,  two  adjacent  buildings, 
with  the  'Bridge  of'  Sighs,'  you  remem- 
ber, connecting  them;  '  L'  have  been 
afraid  that  you 'perhaps '  might  try:: tb 
get  too  much  into  the  new  building,  iol 
hope  that  it  will  be  'the  idfea',  a&  has  been 
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said  by  Judge  Olson,  to  have  only  the 
prisoners  there  while  they  are  awaiting 
trial  and  not  when  they  are  held  over 
on  account  of  a  continuance  of  their 
cases.  They  should  then  be  sent  out  to 
some  other  place,  to  a  better  jail  whert 
they  could  have  freer  and  larger  con- 
ditions. It  is  not  possible  right  in  the 
center  of  the  city  to  have  all  the  condi- 
tions which  you  can  have  outside.  In 
Berlin  they  are  using  the  new. transpor- 
tation to  help  them  out  of  their  trouble. 
There  at  Aloabit.  just  out  of  the  city, 
they  have  a  large  magnificent  building 
covering  a  whole  block  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  courts  and  also  for  all 
those  who  are  awaiting  trial.  At  Tegel, 
the  new  prison  near  Berlin  for  those 
who  are  sentenced,  they  have  an  electric 
car  running  out  on  the  trolley  rails  into 
the  prison,  a  closed  car  in  which  they 
transport  their  men.  They  don't  even 
take  the  time  to  send  them  out  in  the 
slow  lumbering  bus.  It  is  very  easy  in 
this  day  to  get  rapid  communication 
from  your  buildings  outside.  Many  of 
you  cannot  afford  to  live  right  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  Many  of  you  prefer 
to  go  outside  and  take  twenty  minutes 
to  half  an  hour  to  come  in  every  day. 
Why  not  make  such  an  arrangement  for 
the  great  majority  of  prisoners  who 
have  to  be  tried,  and  keep  in  your  city 
prison  in  the  cells  that  are  arranged  in 
connection  with  your  court,  simply  those 
who  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
day. 

"In  visiting  the  jail  it  seemed  to  me 
that  that  also  needed  a  complete  recon- 
struction. In  carrying  it  out,  as  I  hope 
you  will  some  time,  you  will  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  new  idea 
in  all  this  matter  is  to  have  jails  simply 
for  those  who  are  awaiting  trial,  and 
not  to  sentence  to  the  jail  men  for  three 
or  six  months  or  for  sixty  days,  as  men 
are  sentenced  to  your  jail  now.  I  saw 
them  there  yesterday  in  crowds.  They 
spend  most  of  the  time  during  the  day 
in  their  cells.  They  get  out  for  a  few 
hours  in  a  body,  and  there  they  circle 
up  and  down  in  this  great  corridor  be- 
tween their  cells,  and  they  have  nothing 
to  do.  It  is  a  distressing  situation,  to 
see  men  condemned  even  for  a  month, 
for  any  period  of  time,  to  the  hardship 
of  idleness. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  was  very  re- 


freshing to  go  out  to  your  Bridewell, 
your  House  of  Correction,  and  see  what 
Mr.  Whitman  is  doing  there,  the  suc- 
cess with  which  labor  is  applied  there, 
and  especially  to  find  the  excellent  new 
prison  wing  for  the  women,  with  a  cen- 
tral corridor,  after  the  European  system, 
with  cells  on  each  side  opening  out  to 
light  and  air.  and  only  three  tiers ;  also, 
to  know  that  it  had  been  built  by  prison 
labor,  at  one-half  what  it  would  have 
cost  the  comity  if  it  had  been  built  by 
outside  labor,  the  main  thing  being  that 
the  labor  was  utilized  and  these  men 
were  not  kept  in  idleness.  I  found  out 
there  that  they  had  solved  the  problem 
of  getting  an  architect  by  having  an 
architect  who  was  in  prison  make  the 
plans  and  do  the  work  for  the  new  barn. 
We  are  not  so  fortunate  in  New  York. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  competition  of 
the  architects  who  are  outside.  But  it 
seemed  to  me,  friends,  that  you  might 
take  all  those  sentenced  prisoners  from 
the  jail  and  enlarge  your  place  out  there 
at  the  House  of  Correction.  Take  away 
the  John  Worthy  home  from  there.  Put 
it  out  in  the  countrv  somewhere  else 
and  give  it  larger  land  and  scope.  Then 
build  up  your  institution  for  correction, 
and  have  your  jail  simply  for  those  who 
are  awaiting  trial.  You  might  perhaps 
wish  to  put  it  in  some  other  place  than 
where  it  is  now. 

'T  am  very  glad  of  the  opportunity 
that  I  have  had  in  coming  to  Chicago. 
I  feel  when  I  come  here  I  always  can 
take  away  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
bring,  and  one  of  the  interesting  things 
to  me  has  been  the  development  of  your 
municipal  court  and  the  vigor  and  in- 
telligence and  power  with  which  it  has 
taken  hold  of  the  problem  of  crime  in 
Chicago,  the  ease  with  which  it  has  dis- 
posed of  the  question 'here,  for  the  work 
of  the  court  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  in  relation  to  a  city  prison. 
I  went  to  our  city  prison  in  New  York 
last  week  and  there  I  found  it  over- 
crowded. It  has  only  been  built  five 
or  six  years  and  yet  it  is  overcrowded. 
One  among  other  reasons  was  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
were  sick,  so  that  the  cases  could  not 
go  on  and  they  have  crowded  up  and 
overrun  the  court  in  the  prison.  You 
will  avoid  that  here. 

*T  thank  you  gentlemen  for  your  at- 
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tention  and  wish  you  all  success  in  solv- 
ing the  problem  which  is  before  you 
and  whose  solution  seems  to  me  to 
lie  along  the  line  which  has  been  laid 
out." 

The  chair  then  tendered  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  to  Prof.  Henderson,  who 
said : 

Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson 

"I  have  a  practical  proposition  to 
make  to  the  members  of  this  club.  It  is 
of  no  value  to  go  to  a  prison  until  you 
have  an  idea  of  what  a  prison  ought  to 
be.  You  have  that  idea,  explained  and 
enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  before  you.  I  hope 
that  you  will  now  appoint  yourselves  a 
committee  to  go  in  groups  to  the  Coun- 
ty Jail  first  of  all.  I  think  that  it  will 
be  very  desirable  for  a  large  number  of 
this  club  go  to  the  Coimty  Jail  and 
simply  see  with  their  own  eyes  and 
smell  with  their  own  noses  what  is  go- 
ing on  there,  and  to  consider  that  a 
great  many  of  those  men  are  presum- 
ably innocent;  that  a  great  many  of 
them  will  be  discharged  by  the  court, 
that  they  are  simply  there  for  trial,  and 
that  we  ourselves  are  committing  a  se- 
rious offense  against  humanity  by  as- 
sembling together  young  men,  first  of- 
fenders at  least,  who  still  have  some 
chance  of  reformation,  with  the  most 
hardened  offenders  that  we  have.  It  is 
an  offense  against  civilization.  It  is  a 
wrong  done  to  those  individuals.  It  is 
a  wrong  done  by  us  unconsciously,  but 
it  is  a  thing  that,  now  that  our  attention 
is  called  to  it,  will  assume  more  serious 
proportions  before  our  own  consciences 
if  we  don't  do  something  about  it. 

"In  regard  to  the  Municipal  Court,  I 
shall  not  add  anything  to  what  has  been 
said.  I  rejoice  with  you  all  that  we  have 
before  us  now  the  immediate  prospect  of 
being  delivered  from  the  disgrace  and 
the  humiliation  and  the  physical  and 
moral  perils  which  grow  out  of  the  sit- 
uation at  the  Harrison  St.  station.  To 
many  of  us  for  years  and  years  it  has 
been  a  source  of  mental  and  spiritual 
agony.  Now  these  Unitarian  ministers 
Dr.  Jones  (referring  to  Rev.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  who  sat  at  the  table)  and 
Dr.  Barrows  have  finally  taken  up  the 
position  that  has  been  dropped  by  the  or- 
thodox  ministers,    and    they    state    that 


they  believe  in  hell  for  the  reason  given 
by  Carlisle,  who,  when  he  took  Emerson 
around  some  of  the  places  in  London, 
said,  'Don't  you  believe  in  hell,  now  that 
you  see  it?'  These  Unitarian  ministers 
are  now  taking  up  this  task  and  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  hell — preaching 
that,  as  some  of  us  orthodox  ministers 
have  come  to  believe,  it  is  something 
to  be  abolished  just  as  quick  as  the 
City  Club  can  do  it." 

Judge  Fake  of  the  Municipal  Court 
was  then  asked  by  the  chair  to  say  a 
word,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

Judge  Frederick  L.  Fake,  Jr. 

"I  used  to  hold  forth  on  the  North 
Side,  and  I  thought  the  jail  was  pretty 
bad  until  I  was  assigned  to  the  Harri- 
son St.  station.  You  have  Chief  Jus- 
tice Olson,  as  I  had  him,  to  blame  for 
that.  But  I  want  to  say  that  my  experi- 
ence down  there,  I  believe,  was  as  help- 
ful to  me  as  any  I  have  ever  had  in  my 
life,  and  I  think  that  while  you  are  go- 
ing over  to  the  County  Jail  it  may  be 
well  to  go  to  the  Harrison  St.  station 
also,  because  after  you  have  absorbed 
all  the  scenes  and  smells  of  the  jail  I 
am  quite  sure  you  will  appreciate  the 
mildness  of  them  as  compared  to  those 
of  the  Harrison  St.  station.  The  cells 
there,  as  has  been  described,  are  below 
the  ground.  They  have  no  sanitary  pro- 
visions at  all,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  trough  that  runs  through  in  the 
rear  of  the  cell.  The  only  furniture  in 
the  cell  is  a  wide  board  upon  which  the 
prisoners  lie  or  sit,  as  the  case  may  be, 
during  the  time  of  their  confinement 
there. 

"It  is  and  always  has  been  the  pol- 
icy, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  keep  the 
persons  there  as  short  a  time  as  possi- 
h\e — and  the  Police  Department  is  not 
to  be  blamed  for  the  conditions.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  all  of  us  to  blame. 
Wherever  and  whenever  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  continue  a  case  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  the  prisoners, 
at  least  under  the  Municipal  Court  rule, 
have  been  taken  from  the  Harrison  St. 
station  to  the  County  Jail  and  there  kept 
pending  trial.  That  is  the  best  accom- 
modation that  we  can  furnish  them. 

"The  kinds  and  conditions  of  people 
presented  there  are  unknown  to  most  of 
you.     If  you  will  go  down  there  and  see 
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the  young-  and  the  old,  and  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  ignorant  and  the  educated, 
those  that  are  good  and  those  that  are 
bad,  tliat  each  day  appear  there,  I  am 
sure  \(iu  will  take  with  you  a  picture  of 
humanity  that  you  never  realized  exist- 
ed before  that  time.  And  while  you  are 
speaking  of  cells,  I  want  to  say  that,  so 
far  as  the  courtrooms  proper  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  as  unsanitary  as  the 
cells  themselves.  They  have  on  one  side 
the  Mre  Department,  with  the  manure 
box  right  outside  the  window.  On  the 
east  of  the  courtrooms  is  an  alley-way, 
and  the  odors  from  that  alley  are  so 
thick  that  they  come  in  in  groups.  Right 
back  of  that  and  east  of  the  alley,  are 
pretty  nearly  all  the  lodging  houses  in 
Chicago  and  the  cheaper  denizens, 
largely  Italians,  Chinamen  and  others 
who  are  uncleanly  in  their  habits  and 
who,  if  they  have  any  filth  that  gets  out- 
side of  their  rooms,  deposit  it  in  that 
alley.  With  the  filth,  and  the  peoples 
who  come  in  there  every  day  in  droves, 
and  the  alley,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
it  is  a  wonder  that  those  who  are  con- 
tinually obliged  to  occupy  that  place  are 
able  to  remain  healthy  enough  to  do  vou 
justice.  I  want  to  emphasize  all  that 
has  been  said  about  the  removal  of  the 
stations,  particularly  the  Harrison  St. 
station,  to  a  more  healthy  climate." 

Seeing  Judge  Foster  of  the  ^Municipal 
Court  in  the  audience,  the  chair,  refer- 
ring to  his  interest  in  the  subject,  invit- 
ed him  to  occupy  the  floor,  and  he  said : 

Judge  Stephen  A.  Foster 

"My  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
terrible  police  station  conditions  in  Chi- 
cago by  a  visit  tliat  I  made,  during  the 
early  months  of  our  court's  exist- 
ence, to  certain  stations — notably 
the  AA'est  Chicago  Ave.  station  and  a 
station  down  near  my  home  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  city,  the  115th  St. 
station.  I  doubt  if  any  gentleman  here 
has  had  the  extremely  unpleasant  ex- 
perience of  ever  visiting  that  station. 
Harrison  St.  station  and  West  Chicago 
Ave.  station  and  the  others  that  have 
been  mentioned  here  surpass  it  in  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  human 
species,  but  I  think  in  no  other  way.  It 
is  an  abomination  of  abominations.  I 
should  hesitate  under  any  circumstances 
to   hold  the  worst  offender  against   the 


criminal  laws  of  my  country  to  be  con- 
fined in  that  hole.  It  must  be  a  breeder 
of  disease  and  of  moral  contamination, 
even  during  the  shortest  possible  period 
of  confinement. 

"I  had  not  felt  that  police  station  con- 
ditions directly  called  for  action  on  the 
part  of  the  judges  of  our  court,  until 
after  I  visited  certain  of  the  stations. 
But  having  come  in  touch  with  the  situ- 
ation, which  before  had  been  under  the 
charge  of  the  police  magistrates,  it 
seemed  to  me  then  that  it  was  part  of 
the  duty  of  our  court  to  investigate  con- 
ditions, and  an  investigation  was  made. 

"I  am  glad  to  say  that  our  committee 
found  on  the  Xorth  Side  some  model 
stations,  except  that  they^  have  not 
carried  out  the  most  advanced  ideas  in 
the  arrangement  of  cells.  But  I  think 
Dr.  Barrows  was  not  altogether  fortu- 
nate in  the  particular  stations  he  visit- 
ed. There  are  stations  in  the  city,  in 
Lake  View,  wdiere  the  cells,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  are  all  practically  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  not  below  it.  Some  of 
the  earlier  ones  built  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  were  below,  as  he  stated,  but 
there  is  every  inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  cit_v  officials,  I  am  sure,  to  provide 
for  proper  light  and  air  in  the  cells,  and 
they  are  giving  more  and  more  empha- 
sis to  that.  They  admit  candidly  enough 
that  when  they  began  building  these 
new  stations,  of  which  we  have  now 
about  half  a  dozen,  they  did  not  fully 
realize  the  necessity  of  these  matters. 
Let  me  add  that  plans  are  under  way  for 
rebuilding  the  115th  St.  station,  of 
which  I  spoke. 

"As  to  the  details  of  the  proposed  new 
central  building  at  Madison  St.  and  the 
river,  I  don't  know  that  this  is  the  place 
to  discuss  them.  They  will,  of  course, 
be  passed  on  by  architects  and  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  city  government  and 
by  representatives  of  our  court.  The 
desirability  of  housing  female  offenders 
entirely  distinct  from  the  men  certainly 
is  self-evident.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
protect  the  women  especially  from  the 
curious.  I  was  much  impressed  this 
summer,  in  visiting  Boston  and  exam- 
ining conditions  there,  to  see  with  what 
care  they  protect  women.  No  woman  is 
confined  in  a  police  station  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  Immediatelv  upon  arrest,  the 
patrol  wagon  is  called  and  she  is  taken 
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to  what  they  call  the  House  of  Deten- 
tion, which  is  in  connection  with  the 
Municipal  Court  there ;  the  wagon  is 
driven  into  the  courtyard  and  the  doors 
of  the  yard  closed.  Then  she  is  taken 
immediately  to  a  light  cell.  She  is  not 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze  of  the  curi- 
ous who  congregate  about  a  station  or 
a  jail  to  observe  persons  taken  there, 
and  especially  women.  There  are  many 
other  details,  of  course,  that  should  be 


w^orked  out,  and  I  feel  as  keenly,  I 
think,  as  anyone  the  burden  which  rests 
upon  the  people  of  Chicago,  perhaps  on 
our  court  particularly,  to  see  that  the 
horrible  conditions  that  prevail — the  ab- 
solute lack  of  sanitation,  the  mediaeval 
structures  in  which  we  now  confine  men 
prior  to  trial,  when,  as  has  been  stated, 
they  are  presumably  innocent — are  done 
away  with." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


THE  AIMS  OF  MODERN   CHARITY 


Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Charity  Organization 
Societ}'  of  New  York,  has  gained  a 
national  reputation  not  only  from  his 
having  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
relief  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Society 
after  the  San  Francisco  disaster,  but 
also  because  of  his  intellectual  lead- 
ership in  respect  to  charitable  work, 
both  in  New  York  and  in  the  coun- 
try generally.  Dr.  Devine  is  the 
editor  of  "Charities  and  the  Com- 
mons," a  magazine  which,  under  a 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  title,  is  com- 
ing to  be  more  and  more  recognized  as 
a  source  of  information  and  enlight- 
ened discussion  upon  the  general  civic 
problem.  He  is  also  a  lecturer  in  Co- 
lumbia University  on  social  economy. 
Dr.  Devine  spoke  before  the  City  Club 
at  a  specially  arranged  luncheon  on 
Thursday,  January  3d,  on  "Modern 
Charity."  He  was  introduced  by  Pres- 
ident Elting.  His  remarks  were  as 
follows : 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine 

"If  I  were  interested  today  in  framing 
an  indictment  of  modern  charities  and 
presenting  them  to  you  in  an  unfavor- 
able aspect,  I  should  not,  I  think,  find 
the  task  altogether  impossible.  I  might 
present  you  evidence,  first  of  all,  of  the 
inadequacy  of  modern  charities.  With- 
out going  so  far  as  my  friend  the  late 
Ernest  Crosby  in  his  poem,  when  he 
calls  upon  the  representatives  of  organ- 
ized charities  to  confess  their  insolvency 
and  to  render  the  one  last  service  which 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  render  to  so- 
ciety, namely :  to  make  it  clear  that  they 
are,  bankrupt — without,  I  say,  going  so 
far  as  that,  I  might,  nevertheless,  pre- 
sent considerable  evidence    that    in    the 


modern  world  charities,  simply  regard- 
ed as  relief  agencies,  are  unequal  to 
their  task.  I  might  refer  to  the  strik- 
ing fact,  about  which  I  have  been  asked, 
I  suppose  fifty  times  since  I  left  New 
York  City,  of  the  closing  of  the  doors  of 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  that 
city.  What  does  it  mean  that  a  modern 
relief  society,  the  society  that  is  distrib- 
uting perhaps  more  relief  than  any  oth- 
er single  agency  in  the  country,  has  had 
to  announce  that  its  funds  are  exhaust- 
ed and  to  close  its  doors  to  applicants  ? 
I  might  bring  to  your  attention  evidence 
that  there  are  many  instances  of  unre- 
lieved distress,  of  unrecognized  misfor- 
tune; that  people  in  some  instances  do 
not  have  the  assistance  that  they  ought 
to  have  even  with  reference  to  the  bare 
necessities  of  life,  and  in  other  instances 
do  not  have  the  opportunity,  being  sick, 
that  they  ought  to  have,  to  get  well ;  or, 
being  neglected  children,  do  not  have 
the  foster  homes  that  they  ought  to 
have ;  or,  being  out  of  work,  through  no 
personal  fault  of  their  own,  find  it  dififi- 
cult,  if  indeed  they  do  not  find  it  impos- 
sible, to  get  re-established  in  the  indus- 
trial system. 

'T  might,  besides  this  inadequacy, 
bring  you  evidence  of  the  obsolete  and 
inefificient  character  of  the  management 
of  charitable  institutions  and  agencies. 
I  might  bring  you  instances  of  people 
who  misjudge,  though  they  have  the 
charitable  impulse,  the  thing  that  needs 
to  be  done,  and  instead  of  meeting  some 
real  need,  have  established,  let  us  say, 
a  bread  line,  or  given  $4,000,000  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  Girard  College  for 
girls.  I  might  bring  you  instances  of 
the  disgraceful  competitive  scramble  for 
funds,  so  that  people  find  the  opening 
of   their  mails  a   dailv  burden  which   is 
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almost  exasperating  because  of  the  new 
and  ingenious  pleas  that  are  made  to 
them  from  one  kind  of  a  charitable  en- 
terprise or  another,  until  they  are  per- 
plexed and  bewildered  as  to  what,  if 
anything,  they  ought  to  give  in  response 
to  the  demands  made  upon  them.  I 
might  even  finally  raise  with  you  that 
last  question,  which  I  presume  is  raised 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  you  by  the  ex- 
traordinary showing  made  by  the  Tri- 
bune in  its  statement  yesterday  of  the 
gigantic  gifts  for  philanthropic  purposes 
in  the  course  of  the  year — a  grand  total 
of  $150,000,000,  including  no  gift  of 
less  than  one  tliousand.  That  magnifi- 
cent total  of  $150,000,000  for  benefac- 
tions during  the  year  may  have  raised 
with  you  the  question  as  to  whether  that 
money  has  come  from  swollen  fortunes, 
from  exploitation,  from  unjust  sources, 
so  that  the  very  giving  of  $150,000,000, 
instead  of  being,  as  the  Tribune  in  its 
editorial  represents  it,  a  sort  of  an  off- 
set to  the  disasters  of  the  year  and  the 
misfortunes  of  the  year,  is  only  instead 
a  sort  of  an  indication  of  other  disasters 
which  more  seriously  even  than  the 
mine  disasters  affect  the  body  politic. 

"Yet  if  I  brought  this  indictment 
against  modern  charities  in  some 
such  way  as  I  have  suggested  there  is 
not  a  sensible  person  among  you  but 
would  quash  it  instantly,  because  of 
your  knowledge  that  it  does  not  repre- 
sent the  general  trend  of  thought  or  ac- 
tion, the  large  facts  in  regard  to  the 
charitable  activities  of  the  present  time. 

"I  cannot  take  up  each  of  the  items  in 
the  indictment  and  discuss  them  in  de- 
tail. In  regard  to  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities'  action  in  closing  their  doors, 
the  question  arose,  on  the  day  I  left  my 
ofBce,  as  to  whether  our  office  should 
deal  with  applications  which  would,  if 
that  action  had  not  been  taken,  have 
been  dealt  with  by  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities.  I  had  therefore  to  put  some 
interpretation  upon  that  action.  I  said, 
with  no  authoritative  information  from 
the  people  who  w^ere  responsible  for  that 
action,  that  I  interpreted  it,  not  as  the 
abandonment  by  the  Jewish  people  of 
New^  York  City  of  the  voluntarily  as- 
sumed obligations  which  they  had  been 
so  heroically  carrying  for  years  past,  but 
rather  as  the  only  means  of  meeting 
those    obligations — as    a    means    of    im- 


pressing upon  the  public  what  the  real 
needs  of  the  destitute  Jews  in  New  York 
City  at  the  present  time  are.  In  other 
words,  I  have  compared  it,  possibly 
without  due  warrant,  certainly  without 
any  authority  from  the  society  con- 
cerned, somewhat  as  we  interpret  the 
stopping  of  all  the  trains  for  a  moment 
as  a  token  of  respect  when  a  railroad 
president  dies.  The  closing  of  the  doors 
of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  for  a 
week,  which  has  been  threatened  as 
necessary  for  some  years  past,  is  thus 
actually  resorted  to  in  order  to  impress  [ 
upon  the  community  the  needs  which 
the  giving  public  of  the  community  had 
not  met,  and  in  order  to  enable  people 
to  understand  that  the  representations 
which  have  been  made  by  the  managers  s 
and  officers  of  that  society  are  justified 
by  the  facts. 

"If  I  turn  from  this  somewhat  dis-  .' 
couraging  and  pessimistic  view,  this  in- 
dictment which  it  would  not  be  impossi- 
ble to  make  of  our  modern  charities,  to 
the  more  positive  statement  of  what  does 
seem  to  me  to  be  true  in  regard  to  them, 
these  are  some  of  the  things  I  would  say, 
and  it  is  not  entirely  a  case  of  the  wish 
being  father  to  the  thought : 

'T  would  say  first  that  the  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  charitable  activi- 
ties of  our  modern  communities  are  be- 
coming democratic  in  their  point  of 
view ;  that  from  the  wealthiest  giver  to 
the  latest  recruit  upon  the  staff  of  the 
charitable  societies,  they  are  coming  to 
recognize  the  fact,  they  are  recognizing 
the  fact,  they  will  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture fully  recognize  the  fact,  that  w^hat 
w^e  must  do,  if  w^e  are  to  have  a  suc- 
cessful administration  of  our  charities, 
is  to  make  them  democratic  in  their 
management  and  in  their  administration. 
However  difficult  we  may  find  it.  how- 
ever disagreeable  we  may  find  it  to  work 
with  the  turbulent  and  somewhat  unin- 
telligent democracy  of  the  day,  we  shall 
have  to  do  it.  We  are  learning  that  we 
must  do  it.  We  are  learning  that  we 
can  do  it.  The  new  kinds  of  charity, 
the  new  kinds  of  philanthropic  endeavor  ; 
are  taking  into  their  active  management  | 
not  only  the  representatives  of  organ- 
ized labor  and  of  finance,  but  also  a 
larger  and  larger  representation  of  that 
general  public,  which  is  not  taking  part 
directlv  on  either  side  of  the  industrial 
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class  conflict,  but  which  is  necessary,  as 
we  sometimes  forget,  to  make  up  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

"We  are  discovering,  secondly,  in  our 
modern  charities — and  I  think  this  is  not 
at  all  a  case  merely  of  what  I  would 
like  to  see,  I  see  many  indications  that 
it  is  so— that  the  people  who  are  man- 
aging the  charitable  institutions  must 
more  completely  than  they  have  in  the 
past  separate  themselves  definitely  and 
completely  from  everything  that  means 
exploitation  in  the  community;  that  they 
must  make  it  clear  that  they  will  not  be 
directly  concerned  or  allow  themselves 
to  be  associated  with  those  things  which 
mean  the  breaking  down  of  health  or 
character,  the  exploitation  of  women  and 
children  or  of  the  consumer;  that  they 
must,  in  the  management  of  their  pro- 
fessional affairs,  their  business  affairs 
and  their  civic  affairs,  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  a  party  to  the  creation  of 
conditions  which,  on  the  other  hand  as 
managers  of  charitable  institutions  and 
societies,  it  is  their  duty  to  meet.  In 
other  words,  the  position  is  a  false  one 
and  one  which  no  self-respecting  man 
can  be  content  to  occupy,  that  he  should 
be  officer,  manager  or  visitor  of  a  char- 
itable society  or  institution,  whose  real 
work  is  cut  out  for  it  because  of  the  fact 
that  his  money  is  invested  in  other 
things  that  are  creating  the  conditions 
with  which  the  charitable  societies  and 
institutions  have  to  deal.  When  this  is 
true  of  all  our  charitable  societies  and 
institutions,  as  it  is  partly  true  at  the 
present  time,  the  task  of  the  charitable 
societies  will  be  less  than  it  is,  and  the 
position  of  the  individual  manager  and 
member  and  officer  and  agent  and  visit- 
or of  the  charities  will  be  more  comfort- 
able than  it  has  been. 

"The  charitable  societies,  in  the  third 
place,  are  recognizing,  not  only  in  this 
personal  way  of  which  I  have  just  spok- 
en, but  in  a  larger  social  way,  that  it  is 
iheir  task  to  find  out  and  acquaint  the 
community  broadly  with  the  causes  of 
distress.  They  are  not  all  due  to  injus- 
tice. They  are  not  all  due,  though  some 
of  them  are,  to  the  fact  that  one  person 
has  taken,  unfairly  and  unjustly  and 
from  greed,  that  which  belongs  to  an- 
other. I  would  not  say  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  work  which  we  have  to  do 
in  our  charitable  society  is  due  to  such 


causes.  Some  of  it  is.  In  so  far  as  it 
is  due  to  such  causes,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  fact.  We  must  record  it.  We 
must  bear  testimony  to  it.  We  must  be 
willing  to  help  prove  it,  but  the  de- 
mands for  charitable  work  are  not  all 
due  to  such  industrial  causes.  Those 
demands  are  in  a  very  large  part  due  to 
ignorance  and  inefficiency,  to  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  things  that  are  necessary  to  ward 
off'  disease  and  destruction.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  charitable  societies  to  make 
their  statistics  and  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance which  their  agents  and  offi- 
cers and  visitors  and  directors  get  re- 
specting actual  conditions  in  the  com- 
munity, throw  light  upon  the  actual 
causes  of  distress,  whatever  they  may 
be. 

"I  talked  with  an  eminent  physician 
of  this  city  yesterday  at  considerable 
length  in  regard  to  tuberculosis,  a  sub- 
ject in  which  he  and  I  had  been  inter- 
ested. I  said  that  the  main  thing  in  the 
prevention  of  this  disease  seemed  to  me 
to  be  cleanliness,  cleanliness  in  personal 
habits,  cleanliness  in  our  food,  cleanli- 
ness in  the  air  we  breathe,  which  would 
mean  cleanliness  in  our  streets,  cleanli- 
ness in  our  homes  and  factories,  cleanli- 
ness everywhere ;  that  if  we  could  only 
get  cleanliness,  the  whole  problem  of  tu- 
berculosis would  solve  itself.  *Yes.'  he 
said,  'that  is  important,  but  besides 
cleanliness,  what  we  need  is  right  per- 
sonal habits,  a  diff'erent  ideal  from  that 
which  we  have  had  in  regard  to  what 
really  constitutes  physical  well  being. 
That.'  he  said,  'is  what  is  wrong  with 
our  college  athletics.  We  have  had  in 
mind  the  development  which  will  lead 
to  physical  achievement,  physical  prow- 
ess. What  we  need  is  to  set  up  an  ideal 
of  what  constitutes  real  physical  well 
being,  and  to  develop  those  habits  of  ex- 
ercise, of  breathing,  of  diet,  that  go  to 
determine  real  physical  well  being.'  The 
failure  of  the  medical  profession  to  suf- 
ficiently impress  these  facts  upon  the 
public,  the  failure  of  the  teachers,  who 
are  responsible  for  the  education  of  the 
community,  to  contribute  to  this  end. 
and  the  failure  of  the  charitable  soci- 
eties, in  their  contact  with  the  poor,  to 
do  the  same  work — these  failures  are  re- 
sponsible in  part  for  that  breakdown  of 
health  which  is  the  largest  single  cause 
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of  our  charitable  work  in  the  communi- 
ty. 

"The  problem  of  modern  charity  is. 
after  all,  very  largely,  just  as  the  mod- 
ern labor  problem  is,  a  health  problem. 
The  modern  intelligent  working  man  is 
not  primarily  interested  in  wages.  Of 
course  he  is  interested  in  wages.  He  is 
necessarily  interested  in  wages  all  the 
time  ;  but  the  real  center  of  his  problem 
is  the  question  of  health.  It  is  hours  of 
labor,  conditions  of  labor,  overwork,  the 
use  of  machinery — things  relating  to 
physical  well  being — that  constitute  the 
center  of  the  industrial  conflict  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  a  health  problem 
primarily,  and  not  a  wage  problem. 
What  is  true  of  the  workingman's  prob- 
lem is  equally  true  of  the  problem  of 
modern  charity.  Certainly  50  per  cent 
of  all  the  work  of  charitable  societies  is 
due  to  premature  death  or  to  sickness. 

"As  I  look  out  upon  this  problem  as 
a  whole,  there  are  some  things  which  are 
getting  in  a  fair  way  of  solution.  There 
are  some  things  that  look  more  hopeful 
than  they  did  a  generation  ago.  The 
drink  problem,  which  has  been  so  prom- 
inent in  all  our  troubles  as  a  cause  of 
distress,  is  not  so  discouraging  as  it  was 
a  few  years  ago.  There  are  encouraging 
indications  in  regard  to  the  whole  drink 
problem.  There  are  encouraging  in- 
dications in  regard  to  the  whole  vice 
problem.  There  are  encouraging  indi- 
cations in  regard  to  the  gambling  prob- 
lem. Now  I  would  not  deny  that  per- 
sonal vices  or  weakness  of  character  are 
causes  of  distress.  It  is  true  that  these 
personal  vices,  indulgence  in  drink,  in- 
dulgence in  vice,  indulgence  in  gambling 
and  so  on  are  responsible  for  many  in- 
stances of  distress ;  and  yet  you  can  see 
as  clearly  as  daylight,  if  you  look  be- 
neath the  surface,  the  economic  forces, 
the  social  forces  which  are  the  primary 
cause  of  distress.  I  am  not  sure  that 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  work- 
ingman  really  suffered  more  from  these 
vices  than  the  rest  of  humanity.  We 
have  the  facts  on  the  subject  tabulated 
in  regard  to  people  who  get  into  dis- 
tress, but  the  people  who  have  independ- 
ent means  that  they  cannot  entirely  frit- 
ter away  do  not  get  into  our  tables  of 
distress.  What  I  do  say  is  that  there 
are  many  indications  that  the  people 
who  are  u])on  the  verge  of  dependence, 


the  people  whose  incomes  are  but  slight- 
ly in  advance  of  their  needs,  are  discov- 
ering that  such  indulgences  as  those  I 
speak  of,  for  drink  and  vice,  are  unat- 
tractive, abnormal,  uninteresting  and 
unwise  means  of  spending  what  surplus 
income  they  have.  There  are  other 
things  which  they  are  substituting  for  it. 
There  arc  economic  and  social  forces  at 
work  which  are  tending  to  make  men 
sol)er,  which  are  tending  of  themselves, 
even  without  the  help  of  the  temperance 
advocate  and  the  man  who  tries  to  per- 
suade on  moral  grounds,  to  reduce  to 
manageable  proportions  what  is  left  of 
the  drink  problem,  what  is  left  of  the 
vice  problem,  what  is  left  of  certain  oth- 
er causes  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  loom  very  large  in  our  esti- 
mates of  what  caused  distress. 

"But  there  are  certain  other  things 
which  are  not  taking  care  of  them- 
selves. There  are  certain  other  things 
which  are  getting  worse  in  our  com- 
munity rather  than  better.  There  are 
certain  other  things  which  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  community  as  a  whole, 
and  not  simply  by  the  agents,  officers 
and  visitors  of  the  charitable  societies. 
The  people  who  are  the  leaders,  who 
help  to  decide  other  things  in  the  com- 
munity such  as  the  large  industrial 
questions,  the  large  political  matters,  the 
large  social  questions  of  every  kind, 
must  deal  with  them.  Among  those 
things  that  I  say  do  not  seem  to  be  tak- 
ing care  of  themselves,  the  things  which 
are  creating  the  problems  which  mod- 
ern charity  has  to  meet,  there  are  two 
which  stand  out  conspicuously : 

"First,  there  is  the  congestion  of  pop- 
ulation— the  lack  of  sanitation,  the  nerv- 
ous tension,  the  lack  of  opportunities 
for  play,  the  lack  of  opportunities  for 
healthy,  normal  living.  That  is  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  people  being 
crowded  too  closely  together  in  our  cit- 
ies. The  problem  of  congestion  is  not 
solving  itself,  and  it  cannot  be  dealt 
with  entirely  by  the  charitable  societies. 
They  can  help  by  giving  their  testimony 
as  to  what  its  facts  are.  They  can  help 
by  showing  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
problem  of  modern  charity  is  due  to  un- 
sanitary conditions,  to  bad  social  condi- 
tions which  are  summed  up  more  nearly 
in  congestion  than  in  any  other  one 
word. 
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"The  other  large  problem  which 
seems  to  me  not  to  be  taking  care  of 
itself,  but  on  the  contrary  to  be 
getting  more  and  more  difficult  and 
to  require  for  its  solution  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  community,  is 
the  problem  of  overwork — the  larger 
and  larger  numlier  of  people  who 
work  under  conditions  in  which  they 
are  strained  beyond  human  endur- 
ance. I  would  not  be  yellow.  I  would 
not  be  extreme.  I  want  to  keep  to  the 
comparative  point  of  view.  I  realize 
that  a  generation  ago  there  were  a  lot 
of  people  that  worked  longer  hours  and 
did  harder  physical  work  than  any  peo- 
ple that  can  be  found  at  the  present 
time.  But  what  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  is  that  a  larger  proportion  of  our 
population  than  formerly  is,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  working  under  those  condi- 
tions, and  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
women  and  children.  You  can  see  it  in 
the  faces  of  the  factory  girls  as  they 
come  out  from  their  work,  and  in  the 
faces  of  the  girls  that  come  out  of  the 
department  stores.  You  will  see  indica- 
tions that  there  will  be  a  physical  break- 
down in  a  few  years  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  instances.  That  problem  of  over- 
work, of  overstrain  physically,  is  ac- 
countable for  a  large  part  of  our  tuber- 
culosis and  other  diseases.  It  saps  the 
resisting  powers.  It  puts  people  in  a 
condition  so  that  when  they  are  con- 
fronted with  this  infection,  when  the 
germ  finds  its  entrance  into  the  system, 
there  is  not  the  physical  vigor,  the  re- 
sisting power,  which  there  ought  to  be. 

"Overwork    and    congestion,    disease. 


accidents,  overstrain — these,  believe  me, 
rather  than  the  personal  follies  and  vices 
of  the  individual,  are  the  problems  to- 
ward which  the  people,  instead  of  the 
modern  charities,  must  direct  their  at- 
tention. We  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight 
of  the  individual  with  his  weaknesses  and 
his  sins  and  his  faults.  We  must  do 
what  we  can  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
individual,  for  his  education  and  train- 
ing. But  the  differences  that  distinguish 
the  people  who  are  independent  and  who 
take  care  of  themselves,  from  these  other 
people  who  are  dependent  and  do  not 
take  care  of  themselves,  are  not  personal, 
are  not  related  to  moral  character,  are 
not  related  to  vice  or  indulgence,  be- 
cause those  things,  those  vices,  those  sins 
are  found  among  all  classes,  among  the 
people  who  are  independent  as  well  as 
among  the  people  who  become  depend- 
ent. The  large  distinguishing  facts 
which  make  the  difference  between  our 
dependent  group  and  the  people  that  are 
independent  lie  in  their  conditions — liv- 
ing conditions  from  which  the  individual 
suffers  and  which  sometimes  destroy  the 
individual,  but  which  the  individual' can- 
not control.  The  problem  of  modern 
charity  is  thus  the  social  problem,  the 
problem  of  the  improvement  of  condi- 
tions, the  problem  of  discovering  just 
what  conditions  need  to  be  remedied  and 
of  working  together,  energetically  and 
effectively,  to  get  to  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter and  to  remedy  those  conditions  be- 
fore which  the  individual  stands  helpless 
if  he  does  not  have  the  strong  support  of 
the  community  as  a  whole." 


^v^. 
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SATURDAY  LUNCHEON 

Professor  Edward  A.  Ross  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
author  of  "Social  Control,"  "Sin  and  Society,"  etc.,  will  speak  before 
the  Club  at  luncheon  next  Saturday,  January  18th,  on  "The  Problem 
of  Individual  Accumulation  of  Wealth  in  the  United  States."  Luncheon 
at  12:30  P.  M.     Speaking  at  1:15  P.  M.  sharp. 

Many  will  remember  with  zest  Prof.  Ross'  "Grilling  of  Sinners," 
which  appeared  a  few  months  ago  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly." 


THE  THEATER  AND  THE  CITY 


Earnest  people  have  undoubtedly 
given  more  consideration  to  the  power 
of  the  stage  for  evil  than  to  its  power 
for  good.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
boycott  by  certain  religious  sections  of 
the  public  more  than  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  conscious  idealistic  effort 
on  the  part  of  any  sections  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  injunction  "Don't  go,"  has 
been  given  far  more  than  the  injunc- 
tion "Build  up  what  is  good." 

The  effort  of  Donald  Robertson  as 
an  actor  and  director,  and  of  others  as 
patrons,  to  establish  in  Chicago  a  cen- 
ter of  dramatic  art  at  its  best — dra- 
matic art  as  a  challenge  to  noble 
thought  and  feeling  and  life — led  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  program  before 
the  City  Club  at  luncheon  on  Saturday 
last.  Mr.  Robertson,  who  is  head  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  School  of  Dramatic 
Art.  and  who,  with  his  company,  is 
giving  selected  plays  in  the  city,  was 
the  chief  speaker  on  the  subject,  "The 
Theater  and  The  City."  Mr.  Hamlin 
Garland.  Mr.  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor 
and  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Aldis,  all  of  whom 
have  been  much  interested  in  the 
movement  for  a  theater  in  Chicago 
where  the  best  plays  might  be  seen, 
also  spoke.  The  dining  room  was 
crowded  in  a  manner  indicating  that 
the  subject  appealed  to  the  members  of 
the  Club. 


President  Elting  occupied  the  chair 
and  in  introducing  Mr.  Robertson  ex- 
pressed appreciation  of  his  professional 
work  in  behalf  of  the  higher  possibili- 
ties of  the  theater  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Robertson  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Donald  Robertson 

"As  a  speaker  I  am  somewhat  out 
of  my  element.  All  my  life  I  have 
been  presenting  other  people's  ideas, 
and,  hidden  behind  their  ideas,  I  felt 
comparatively  safe.  Was  there  any- 
thing obscure,  why,  then  we  will 
blame  Browning.  Was  that  too  pessi- 
mistic, Mr.  Ibsen  was  at  fault.  But 
today  I  have  got  to  speak  my  own 
thoughts  in  propria  persona  and  as 
best  I  can  and  as  quickly  as  possible 
tell  you  the  actor's  needs. 

"I  understand  your  club — the  City 
Club — is  composed  of  some  eight  hun- 
dred gentlemen  who  have  come  to- 
gether for  the  sole  purpose  of  learning 
each  other's  needs  and  the  city's  re- 
quirements. Now  from  the  smoke 
nuisance  to  the  theater  there  may  be  a 
far  cry;  but  among  other  city  require- 
ments the  theater  seems  to  me  one  in 
which  instead  of  evolution  there  has 
been  devolution,  and  one  that  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  who  would  keep 
alive  the  stage  as  the  home  of  intel- 
lectual amusement.     Some  two  thou- 
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sand  years  as^xi  the  city  ol  Alliens  hnilt 
a  theater  that  was  capable  of  holding;- 
forty  thousand  i)eople,  and  from  all 
records  we  know  that  theater  was 
filled  to  repletion  from  a  country- — not 
a  city — from  a  country  that  numbered 
only  some  four  hundred  thou.sand  al- 
together— less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
population  of  this  city.  I-'orty  thou- 
sand people  g'ot  together  to  listen  to 
works  whose  matchless  beauty  and 
form  still  give  joy  to  the  children  of 
those  who  can  afford  to  have  them 
educated  at  the  universities — works 
that  are  now  called  classics.  Forty 
thousand  people  stood  in  emotional 
reverence  before  these  works.  Where 
could  we  get  a  thousand  today?  Now 
we  may  have  evolved  along  other 
lines,  boubtless  we  have.  The  indi- 
vidual has  obtained  many  material 
comforts.  In  respect  of  these  he  sur- 
passes the  lords  and  even  the  princes  of 
old.  To  our  table  we  bring  spices 
from  Arabia  and  fruits  from  the  west 
and  east  and  everywhere  that  the 
princes  of  untold  wealth  in  those  days' 
could  not  possibly  have  enjoyed.  But 
the  feast  of  the  soul,  or  of  the  emo- 
tions, the  emotions  that  make  men 
brothers,  has  been  a  banquet  of  empty 
laughter  and  a  clatter  of  silver  plate. 

"I  see  that  I  am  to  speak  on  'The 
City  and  the  Theater.'  There  is  not  a 
man  among  you  who  can't  tell  you 
more  about  the  city  than  I  can.  So  I 
will  tell  you  of  the  needs  of  the  actor, 
and  I  hold  that  the  actor's  art  is  the 
oldest  of  all  the  arts  and  the  most  far- 
reaching.  I  say  the  actor's  art  ad- 
visedly, not  the  art  of  the  court  fool. 
The  theater  today  is  given  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  court  fool,  not  of 
the  actor — not  by  any  means  of  the 
actor.  The  actor's  art  began  with  the 
first  babe  that  toddled  around  Eve's 
knee,  for  be  sure  it  plucked  a  twig 
from  some  neighboring  bush  and  rode 
a  cock  horse  to  Banbury  Cross.  There 
it  began  to  act.  Then  when  men  grew 
a  little  larger,  when  that  child  grew  a 
little  older,  it  clothed  its  thoughts  of 
play  in  words,  for  the  actor's  art  is  the 
leaver's  art.  It  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  play,  and  play  is  intimately 
associated  wdth  the  admiration  of 
beauty.  The  player's  thought  then 
clothed  itself  in  words  and  these  words 


today  are  called  literature.  No  body 
of  men  through  all  the  earth  gave  so 
much  to  literature  as  these  players. 
They  had  to  clothe  their  thoughts  in 
words — the  matchless  words  of  Aes- 
chylus, Moliere,  Shakespeare  and  their 
kind. 

"lint  what  of  the  actor's  need?  If 
an  actor  is  to  pursue  his  calling  with 
self-respect,  his  calling,  which  is  the 
emotional  expression  of  intellectual 
conception,  of  character,  he  must  pre- 
sent the  works  of  masters.  Now  they 
are  masters  because  they  tell  you  the 
truth.  They  are  not  masters  at  all  if 
they  don't.  They  have  told  you  the 
truth,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  man 
may  well  take  up  that  work  in  life  and 
respect  himself  if  he  can  emotionally 
express  the  meanings  which  these 
mighty  minds  have  draped  in  the 
witchery  of  words. 

"In  your  city  you  have  given  a  home 
to  what  the  men  in  line  and  color  can 
do — can  emotionally  express  in  line 
and  color  or  in  form — and  you  call  it 
the  Art  Institute.  You  have  given  to 
Beethoven  and  his  brothers  the 
Thomas  Orchestra  Hall,  but  a  thea- 
ter that  shall  be  the  nest  of  the  noble 
imaginings  of  great  dramatists  you 
have  yet  to  give  your  city.  Now  I 
know  that  bricks  and  mortar  don't 
amount  to  a  great  deal.  You  could 
build  and  build,  and  not  have  a  thea- 
ter. It  is  what  is  produced  inside  of  it 
and  the  company  of  actors  that  are.the 
chief  necessity.  Humbly  \we  have 
started  that  company  and  mean  to  go 
on  until  you  recognize  our  worth  and 
give  us  a  home.  (Applause.)  And 
while  we  are  together  we  shall  pro- 
duce nothing  except  the  best. 

"I  hold  such  productions  to  be  a 
priceless  inheritance  for  children.  The 
theater-going  age,  mark  you,  is  only 
from  15  to  35  ;  that  is,  briefly  speaking, 
the  truth,  15  to  35.  Think  of  the  red 
letter  night  of  your  life.  Was  it  not 
the  first  night  you  were  taken  to  the 
theater?  Surely  it  was,  and  you  saw 
Shakespeare,  or  Sheridan,  or  Gold- 
smith. Your  parents  were  careful  to 
take  you  to  see  something  worth 
wdiile.  AAdiere  are  you  going  to  take 
your  children  today?  The  impression 
you  leave  upon  that  childish  mind 
colors  the  rest  of  its  existence.     Noth- 
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ing  that  comes  to  a  man  is  so  priceless 
as  the  imagination,  and  in  this  age  of 
material  getting  let  us  not  forget  that 
it  is  out  of  the  imagination  of  the 
past  that  we  are  doing  all  just  now. 
Great  imaginations  undoubtedly  have 
died  out  among  us.  Men  are  proving 
everything,  and  it  is  what  you  cannot 
prove  that  gives  us  the  greatest  joy; 
it  is  your  belief. 

"I  hold  that  the  iheater  is  a  civic 
need  and  must  be  supported.  I  heard 
just  this  moment — and  how  true  it  is 
— 'you  can't  elevate  the  taste  of  a 
community  in  a  day  nor  a  week  nor  a 
year.'  Xo,  nor  in  two  years  nor  three 
years,  but  we  can  keep  on  trying  and 
i)it  by  JMt  elevate  men  into  knowledge 
of  better  things. 

"That,  briefly,  is  all  1  have  to  tell 
you,  but  I  do  beseech  you,  then,  to  look 
on  it  as  quite  serious.  For  the  actor's 
needs  are  your  needs— that  you  shall 
have  a  theater  devoted  to  the  spirit  of 
life  with  all  its  smiles  and  tears — espe- 
cially its  smiles.  It  is  amazing  to 
think,  considering  all  our  literature, 
how  little  of  pure  comedy  there  is 
written  today.  Where  is  the  smile  that 
Shakespeare,  Sheridan  and  Moliere 
felt?  In  place  of  that  we  are  getting 
into  the  habit  of  substituting  nasty 
grotesque  grimaces  through  a  horse 
collar  and  calling  it  comedy.  (Ap- 
plause.) That  is  wrong.  I  hold  it 
wrong. 

"Then  you  gentlemen  say :  'Oh 
well,  but  I  am  too  tired  to  go  to  the 
theater  and  see  Ibsen  or  hear  Shakes- 
peare or  something  of  that  kind.'  If 
you  are  tired  don't  go  to  the  theater 
at  all.  Go  to  bed.  (Applause.)  Don't 
go  to  the  theater.  It  is  the  last  place 
in  the  world.  Above  all  is  it  the  last 
place  in  the  world  if  you  go  to  see 
bestial  inanities  and  driveling  non- 
sense, because  then  the  mind  becomes 
tainted  with  it  and  it  is  like  a  stimu- 
lant, like  absinthe  or  any  other  of 
those  things.  It  becomes  worse  and 
worse  and  your  taste  becomes  lower 
and  lower  year  by  year.  I  have  talked 
too  long.     Pardon  me."     (Applause.) 

The  Chair  then  introduced  Mr.  Gar- 
land, who  said  : 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland 

"That  was  a  rattling  good  speech  of 
Donald  Robertson's,  and  I  wish  he  had 


continued,  because  he  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  I  do.  I  will  tell  you  this  at 
the  outset.  I  not  only  honor  actors 
like  Donald  Robertson,  but  I  pin  my 
faith  to  them.  As  I  look  out  over  the 
dramatic  world  today  the  situation 
shapes  itself  up  in  this  way.  Here  and 
there  talented  actors,  men  and  women, 
come  to  feel  exactly  as  Mr.  Donald 
Robertson  does,  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  playing  cheap  and  nasty  stuff  to 
the  tired  business  man — and  I  don't 
like  to  write  for  the  tired  business 
man.  Now  that  is  the  straight  goods. 
I  want  a  man  to  come  to  the  reading 
of  my  books  with  his  mind  clear  and 
active,  and  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Robertson  that  the  place  for  a  tired 
business  man  is  in  bed  with  a  sedative. 
(Laughter.)  A  friend  of  mine,  a  very 
eminent  attorney,  a  man  of  large 
means,  dragged  me  out  twice  to  see 
plays  that  nearly  killed  me.  They 
were  so  inane,  so  banal,  so  cheap  and 
so  nasty — and  what  did  he  do?  He 
sat  and  roared,  and  said :  'Isn't  it 
funny?  Did  you  ever  see  anything  so 
funny  in  your  life?'  and  I  could  not 
smile.  What  was  the  matter?  That 
man  was  driving  himself  tow'ard  what 
he  called  success.  He  was  giving 
evei^y  possible  hour  in  his  working  day 
to  work  that  I  consider  questionable, 
but  which  paid  him,  and  then  when  his 
work  was  done  he  went  to  the  theater 
to  be  amused.  Many  of  you  are  busi- 
ness men,  and  you  probably  have  a 
very  proper  contempt  for  the  fellow 
like  myself  who  at  forty-five  years  of 
age  is  not  able  to  pay  his  taxes.  But 
nevertheless  Donald  Robertson  and  1 
stand  up  here  with  the  brazen  effront- 
ery to  say  that  w^e  like  what  we  are 
doing  even  if  it  does  not  pay.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

"Xow  I  don't  think  that  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson is  disheartened.  He  has  had 
everything  in  the  world  to  make  him 
so,  but  I  don't  think  he  is  so,  and 
neither  am  I,  because  here  and  there, 
in  the  ruck  of  the  drama  of  our  day,  I 
discover  signs  of  progress.  When  a 
talented  and  brilliant  woman  like  Mar- 
garet Anglin  can  in  three  days  make 
William  V^aughn  Moody  known  from 
one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the 
other,  it  is  a  pretty  good  sign.  Julia 
Marlowe,     Henry    Miller,    and    many 
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others  of  our  actors  and  actresses  with 
ideals  are  on  the  lookout  for  good 
plays  and  ready  to  welcome  them  when 
they  come.  1  am  not  quite  so  sweep- 
ing as  Mr.  Robertson,  perhaps,  in  my 
criticism  of  the  drama  of  the  day.  1 
saw  just  before  coming  west  from 
New  York  Augustus  Thomas'  'The 
\\' itching  Hour,'  a  really  beautiful  play 
based  on  telepathy  and  hypnotism,  a 
charming  and  poetic  thing.  lie  has 
managed  a  very  difficult  theme  very 
genially  and  also  very  charmingly. 

"Here  and  there  all  over  the  land 
some  man,  some  woman  is  beginning 
to  feel  that  the  drama  is  not  alone  a 
work  of  art,  but  that  the  player  has 
some  consideration  as  well.  It  is  a 
very  significant  thing  when  a  player 
like  Donald  Robertson  says,  T  am 
tired  of  playing  cheap  stuff.'  Of 
course  the  managers  meet  us  when  we 
try  to  help  in  the  present  situation  by 
saying,  'Oh,  but  the  public  don't  want,' 
etc.  They  always  use  those  words  'the 
public'  as  though  there  were  but  one 
public.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
many  publics.  There  is  a  public  for 
Sam  Jack's  blonds,  and  there  is  a  pub- 
lic for  Ibsen,  for  Maeterlinck  and  for 
Augustus  Thomas.  There  is  a  public 
for  the  dime  novel,  and  a  very  small 
public  for  the  books  that  I  write. 
(Laughter.)  But  I  do  not  complain  of 
the  fact  that  seventeen  millions  of  boys 
are  reading  'Red  Dan,  the  Ranger,' 
and  only  three  or  four  hundred  read- 
ing 'Money  Magic'  I  don't  complain, 
because  there  are  many  publics  with 
many  desires  and  demands,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  play-goers  of  Chi- 
cago, for  example. 

"My  notion  is  that  if  a  distinctive 
theater — that  is  a  word  I  like  to  use 
in  this  campaign — if  a  distinctive  the- 
ater were  organized,  under  any  ar- 
rangement whereby  the  production  of 
a  play  would  come  to  have  the  same 
significance  that  a  book  with  the  im- 
print of  Scribner  &  Co.  or  of  Hough- 
ton &  IMifflin  has  in  the  book  world, 
then  we  could  have  a  successful  thea- 
ter producing  high  class  work.  If  we 
had  a  theater,  either  private,  or  with 
an  endowment,  or  aided  by  the  city, 
where  nothing  but  good  work  could 
appear,  then,  gentlemen,  you  could 
take  vour  sons  and  daug-hters  to  that 


theater  any  night  in  the  week  confi- 
dent that  you  would  find  something 
there  worth  your  while.  There  is  not 
a  theater  in  existence  today  of  this 
kind.  They  present  all  kinds  of  dra- 
mas. Yes,  even  the  genial  and  attrac- 
tive Studebaker  will  have  now  one 
thing,  now  another  thing,  so  that  you 
can  never  reckon  upon  what  you  are 
going  to  get.  In  the  distinctive  thea- 
ter which  I  advocate,  plays  could  be 
produced  for  their  literary  and  artistic 
value,  irrespective  of  whether  they 
would  run  two  weeks,  or  a  year. 

"That  brings  me  to  another  point, 
and  that  is  that  our  actors  and  man- 
agers are  too  greedy.  They  are  all  the 
time  looking  for  a  play  that  will  run  a 
year,  or  two  years.  They  are  all  the 
time  after  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  in  this  they  are  continu- 
ally sinking  many  thousands  of  dollars 
in  experiments,  in  the  production  of 
very  bad  plays,  plays  that  not  only  fail 
to  succeed  in  a  financial  way,  but  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  managers  themselves. 
This  will  go  on.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  But  it  may  be  that  here  in 
Chicago  we  could  revive  again  the 
movement  of  last  year  for  something 
better — a  movement  which  was  all 
right  in  itself  but  which  did  not  get 
managed  right.  At  least  that  is  the 
way  it  looks  to  me  from  the  outside. 
(Applause.)  I  believe  if  that  theater 
last  year  could  have  had  the  direction 
of  a  good  competent,  earnest,  sincere 
and  autocratic  stage  director,  it  would 
have  succeeded. 

"I  saw  a  similar  movement  go  to 
pieces  in  Xew  York.  A  man  there 
from  California,  by  the  name  of  Mc- 
Dowell— no  relation  to  Edward  Mc- 
Dowell, by.  the  way — got  together  $70,- 
000  to  form  what  he  called,  I  think,  at 
that  time  'the  literary  theater.'  It 
chanced  that  Mr.  Howells,  James  A. 
Heme,  myself  and  a  few  others  had 
started  two  or  three  years  before  the 
independent  theater  movement  in  Bos- 
ton, and  w^e  were  very  much  pleased  to 
know  that  it  had  been  taken  up  in 
Xew  York  city.  Almost  immediately 
Mr.  McDowell  came  to  Mr.  Howells 
and  said.  'What  would  you  do,  Mr. 
Howells,  to  make  this  thing  a  success?' 
Mr.  Howells  said,  'I  would  make  James 
A.  Heme  stage  manager  of  it.'     'Oh, 
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but  ^Ir.  Heme  would  produce  his  own 
plays.'  'Well,'  Mr.  Howells  said,  'I 
think  that  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
for  you  and  Mr.  Heme.'  Mr.  Heme 
had  not  then  produced  'Shore  Acres,' 
which  made  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand for  its  author  and  five  or  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  its  managers. 
If  McDowell  had  put  the  stage  direc- 
tion of  that  theater  into  the  hands  of 
James  A.  Heme  we  would  have  had  a 
distinctive  theater  in  New  York  city 
now. 

"If  we  start  a  distinctive  theater 
movement  in  the  city  of  Chicago  again 
let  us  see  that  we  have  the  proper 
stage  direction  for  it.  Let  us  see  that 
we  have  the  right  man  at  the  head  of 
it,  and  then  let  us  see  that  he  has  com- 
plete control  over  the  situation.  I 
don't  know  very  much  about  the  ven- 
ture of  last  year,  but  that  is  the  way  it 
looks  to  me  from  the  outside. 

"In  the  good  old  days  they  produced 
plays  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Nobody 
thought  of  long  runs.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect to  have  a  long  run  for  a  really  in- 
telligent, closely  written,  beautifully 
thought-out  drama.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect it.  You  may  get  it  by  chance,  but 
you  have  no  right  to  expect  it,  and  I 
believe  it  is  bad  for  the  actor's  art.  It 
is  a  bad  thing  for  Margaret  Anglin  and 
Henry  Miller  that  'The  Great^ Divide' 
continues  to  draw  as  it  does.  It  is  a 
bad  thing  for  the  actor  and  the  actor's 
art  to  play  year  after  year,  year  after 
year,  the  same  parts.  I  know  some- 
thing about  this,  because  my  brother 
played  for  six  years  in  'Shore  Acres.' 
The  consequent  psychological  nausea 
became  almost  intolerable  to  him  and 
to  Mr.  Heme,  who  played  it  for  many 
years  more.  In  the  case  of  the  distinc- 
tive theater,  which  I  should  like  to  see 
organized,  the  question  would  be : 
'Will  the  play  pay  for  itself?'  not  'Will 
it  run  six  months  or  even  three 
months?' 

"We  come  now  to  the  question,  'Can 
you  get  the  material?'  Well,  I  don't 
know  as  to  that.  Of  course  the  fact  is 
that  literary  men,  the  well  established 
literary  men,  are  not  writing  for  the 
theater.  And  I  don't  know  how  it  is 
with  others,  but  I  can  easily  explain 
why  I  am  not  writing  for  the  theater. 
I  have  an  established  position  as  a  nov- 


elist. iNIy  w'ork  is  taken.  I  have  a 
comfortable  living  out  of  it.  I  know 
what  I  can  do.  I  am  treated  with  re- 
spect by  my  publishers.  When  I  turn 
my  attention  to  writing  a  play,  we  will 
suppose,  for  the  theater,  the  manager 
says  brusquely:  'Well,  bring  it  in  and 
lemme  look  at  it !'  I  am  kept  waiting 
in  his  ante-room  until  such  time  as  he 
can  say,  'Send  him  in.'  I  don't  like 
that  kind  of  treatment.  I  don't  like  the 
risk  that  is  involved  in  sitting  down  to 
write  for  three  months,  not  knowing 
how  the  manuscript  is  going  to  be 
treated  at  the  end  of  the  three  months. 
There  has  hardly  been  up  to  within  the 
last  two  years  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  established  literary  men  who 
were  seriously  writing  for  the 
stage.  If  the  theatrical  gentle- 
men realh"  desire  to  invite  such 
men  to  work  for  the  stage,  they  must 
give  some  security  that  a  play  will  be 
treated  with  respect  when  it  comes ; 
that  it  will  be  given  a  production  if 
possible,  and  above  all,  they  must  stop 
expecting  from  the  established  literary 
man  a  manuscript  that  is  an  appeal 
mainly  to  the  great  unthinking  mass  of 
people.  (Applause.)  I  am  as  demo- 
cratic as  any  man,  and  I  believe  in  the 
people  as  thoroughly  as  any  man,  but 
I  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
public  to  appreciate  a  really  high  class 
painting.  I  know  that  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  appreciate  a  work  of  sculpture, 
and  I  know  also  that.it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  great  mass  of  people  to 
judge  of  a  play.  Nor  do  I  mean  poor 
people,  because  many  of  the  rich  peo- 
ple, like  my  professional  man,  are  the 
worst  possible  judges.  I  mean  to  say 
that,  speaking  broadly,  the  masses  of 
theater-goers  are  not  capable  of  judg- 
ing of  high  class  drama,  and  the  man 
who  sits  down  to  write  a  play  with  one 
eye  on  his  manuscript  and  the  other 
eye  on  the  millions  that  he  expects  to 
come  and  see  his  play  is  going  to  fail. 
I  want  to  feel  that  when  a  theater  pro- 
duces a  play  it  will  at  least  be  honor- 
able to  the  theater,  to  the  actor  and  to 
the  author,  and  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  hon- 
orable neither  to  the  actor  nor  the 
writer  nor  the  theater  itself. 

"Finally,     this     distinctive     theater 
that  I  advocate  is  possible.    It  is  possi- 
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blc  without  any  great  revolution  in 
present  methods,  but  it  requires  that 
its  manager  shall  have  ideals  and  judg- 
ment."    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Cliatfield-Taylor  was  next  intro- 
duced.    He  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor 

"There  are  three  elements  which  enter 
into  the  successful  making  of  a  theater 
beyond  the  bricks  and  mortar  that  Mr. 
Rol)ertson  spoke  of.  I  am  going  to 
speak  for  my  profession  and  put  the  play 
writer  first,  because  no  actor  can  make 
an_\thing  out  of  a  poor  play,  no  matter 
how  good  the  actor  is.  I  think  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson, as  an  actor,  will  admit  that.  The 
three  eelments  are  the  play  writer,  the 
actor  and,  last  of  all,  the  audience.  The 
audience,  particularly  in  this  country, 
where  we  have  no  government  aid  for 
the  theater,  is  in  a  way  the  most  impor- 
tant element  of  the  three,  because  with- 
out that  audience  the  actor  and  the  au- 
thor will  starve.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  our  drama  has  reached  the  low 
ebb  which  the  gentlemen  gathered  in 
this  room,  being  intellectual  men,  will 
agree  with  me  it  has  reached,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  play  writer  or  the  actor, 
but  of  the  audience  itself. 

"The  theater  is  a  business  in  this  coun- 
try precisely  the  same  as  the  dry  goods 
business  is  a  business.  The  theatrical 
manager  makes  his  investment,  and  he 
wants  to  give  the  public  the  goods  that 
the  public  will  buy.  I  don't  believe  there 
is  a  theatrical  manager  in  America  to- 
day, bad  as  they  are,  who  would  not 
rather  produce  Shakespeare  than  a  leg 
show  if  he  could.  I  don't  believe  there 
is  an  actor  in  America  who  would  not 
rather  play  Hamlet  than  a  fool  if  he 
could.  The  fault  lies  not  with  the  man- 
ager or  the  actor,  or  even  with  that 
much-abused  class,  the  syndicate  man- 
ager, whom  we  are  led  to  believe  is  the 
worst  element  of  all.  They  all,  every 
once  in  a  while,  make  an  attempt  to  pro- 
duce an  artistic  play — a  play  that  they 
think  will  be  a  credit  to  them.  What  is 
the  result?  Nobody  goes  to  see  that 
play,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  or  so 
the  manager  is  obliged  to  take  it  ofif  and 
pocket  a  loss.  It  is  not  his  fault,  is  it? 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  great  American 
public. 

"Now   this   great   American   public   is 


composed  i)rimarily,  as  Mr.  Robertson 
has  said,  of  tired  business  men.  Because 
the  tired  business  men  are  the  heads  of 
the  families  of  this  country,  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  going  to  the  the- 
ater they  have  to  pay  for  the  tickets. 
Their  wives  may  go  to  matinees  without 
them,  and  so  may  their  children.  They 
do  go  to  matinees,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  practically  the  only  productions  we 
have  of  worthy  plays  are  given  at  mati- 
nees. The  tired  business  man  comes 
home.  He  may  have  an  intellectual  wife, 
or  a  wife  seeking  culture,  who  has  read 
in  the  pajier  that  a  play  by  Maeterlinck 
is  to  be  given  at  the  theater  and  who 
would  like  to  see  that  play.  Or  she  may 
suggest  going  to  see  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell in  'Electra,'  for  instance.  The  tired 
business  man  exclaims:  'Oh,  good  Heav- 
ens !  You  are  not  going  to  make  me  go 
to  see  that  kind  of  a  show !'  'Well,  dear, 
what  shall  we  go  to  see?  I  would  like 
to  go  to  the  theater,  and  you  are  tired 
and  it  would  rest  you  from  your  busi- 
ness.' 'Well,  I  want  to  hear  some  music 
and  see  some  pretty  girls.  Where  can 
we  go  and  see  that?  Let  us  go  to  "A 
Knight  for  a  Day."  '  That  is  a  true  pic- 
ture of  999  homes  out  of  1,000  in  this 
city,  and  that  is  why  'A  Knight  for  a 
Day"  runs  400  nights  wdiile  'Pelleas  and 
Alelisande'  will  rtm  one  matinee,  per- 
haps. It  is  the  fault  of  the  tired  busi- 
ness men.  Mr.  Robertson  has  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head. 

'Tf  our  theater  is  on  a  lower  plane 
than  the  theaters  in  Europe  it  is  because 
of  our  audience  primarily  and  entirely, 
in  my  opinion.  In  Europe  there,  is  a 
large  class  of  men  that  we  have  not  in 
this  country,  and  they  and  their  wives 
and  families  are  the  patrons  of  the  so- 
called  intellectual  drama.  I  refer  to  the 
retired  men  of  leisure — government  offi- 
cials and  business  men.  In  France,  for 
instance — and  the  same  thing  obtains  in 
Germany  or  Italy  or  any  country  in 
Europe — the  one  idea  of  a  man  is  to  get 
together  enough  money  to  retire  and 
enjoy  life.  If  he  goes  into  business  he 
goes  into  business  only  long  enough  to 
acquire  sufficient  money  to  marry  his 
children  well  and  leave  them  enough  to 
live  upon.  Then  he  retires  to  live  on  his 
income  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Every 
officer  of  the  army  retires  at  the  age  of 
from  50  to  60,  and  all  the  government 
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employes  retire  on  a  pension  in  the  same 
manner.  These  people  gather  in  the 
large  cities  and  they  and  their  families 
support  the  intellectual  drama,  because 
when  they '  go  to  the  theater  they  have 
spent  the  day  at  a  cafe  talking  to  other 
men  of  leisure,  whetting  each  other's 
ideas,  reading  magazines  and  books  and 
discussing  literature,  and  when  they  go 
to  the  theater  in  the  evening  they  want 
to  have  their  intellects  stimulated. 
Therefore  there  is  in  Europe  an  enor- 
mous public  which  we  have  not  in  this 
country. 

'Tt  is  a  paying  proposition  in  Europe 
to  play  to  that  public.  In  this  country 
it  is  a  losing  proposition  to  play,  to  that 
public,  because  it  does  not  exist.  There 
is  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  I  dare  say,  if 
they  all  got  together  in  one  theater  at 
one  time,  just  about  a  large  enough,  intel- 
lectual audience  to  fill  that  theater  once, 
but  there  is  not  a  large  enough  audience 
to  fill  one  theater  every  night  in  the 
week.  Now  we  have  got  to  create  an 
intellectual  audience  for  the  intellectual 
theater,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by 
effort,  and  eft'ort  such  as  has  been  ex- 
pended on  the  Thomas  Orchestra. 

"If  you  will  look  back  to  the  beginning 
of  that  institution  and  then  at  the 
Thomas  Orchestra  to-day  you  will  see 
what  might  happen  to  a  theater  if  it  re- 
ceived precisely  the  same  encourage- 
ment. The  Thomas  Orchestra  had  to  be 
supported  by  a  few  people  who  believed 
in  music  and  believed  in  the  best  music 
and  the  noblest  music,  and  they  went  to 
work  and  built  a  fine  organization  and 
supported  it  at  a  loss  for,  I  think,  ten 
years — I  am  not  thoroughlv  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Thomas  Orches- 
tra— and  that  loss  grew  gradually  less, 
until  it  has  reached  a  stage  where  it  is 
practically  self-supporting.  During  those 
years  they  educated  their  public.  They 
had  great  difificulty  in  the  first  place  to 
sell  their  season  seats,  and  they  could  not 
sell  more  than  one-third  or  one-half  of 
them  in  the  beginning.  Now  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  I — I  only  be- 
came a  music  lover  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years — obtained  one  single  seat 
for  this  season.  I  had  to  use  a  pull  to 
get  it. 

"I  agree  with  Mr.  Robertson  that  the 
drama  is  the  noblest  of  all  the  arts.  It 
makes   the   most  direct    appeal    and   it 


makes  the  widest  appeal.  If  there  was 
in  Athens  a  theater  capable  of  seating 
forty  thousand  people  it  was  because 
there  were  in  Athens  forty  thousand  peo- 
ple capable  of  appreciating  the  dramas 
of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
In  Chicago  we  don't  want  or  expect  for 
a  great  many  years  to  come  to  have  a 
theater  holding  forty  thousand  people. 
If  we  had  an  art  theater  holding  one 
thousand  people,  and  could  fill  that  the- 
ater, it  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  drama.  What  we  want  is 
a  theater  where  Mr.  Robertson,  or  some- 
one equally  capable,  can  present  the  best 
in  dramatic  literature,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  Mr.  Stock  presents  the  best  in 
music  or  that  the  Art  Institute  presents 
the  best  in  painting,  and  the  only  way 
that  we  can  possibly  have  that  theater  is 
for  those  who  believe  in  its  ideals  to  as- 
sist in  its  support.  That  is  not  as  diffi- 
cult a  matter  or  as  expensive  a  matter  as 
it  appears.  I  think  Mr.  Robertson  would 
agree  with  me  that  if  the  eight  hundred 
members  of  the  City  Club  each  agreed  to 
to  take  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  tickets  each 
season  his  task  would  be  practically  ac- 
complished. There  is  not  a  man  in  this 
room,  I  dare  say,  who  does  not  spend 
$50  a  year  in  the  theater,  and  a  great 
portion  of  that  money  goes  to  the  mu- 
sical comedies.  If  that  fifty  dollars,  in- 
stead of  being  expended  on  musical  com- 
edies, could  be  expended  in  an  art  the- 
ater, the  art  theater  would  not  be  a 
dream,  but  a  fact. 

"I  am  not  going  to  make  an  appeal  or 
try  to  hold  you  up  or  close  the  doors  and 
make  everybody  give  fifty  dollars  before 
he  leaves  the  room,  but  I  would  like 
every  man  in  this  room  to  think  over  thi.*^ 
proposition.  For  that  fifty  dollars  he 
would  have  his  seats  for  the  theater,  and 
instead  of  going  to  a  play  w'hen  he  is 
tired  and  having  his  senses — baser  senses 
— appealed  to  he  would  have  his  intellect 
whetted ;  he  would  see  the  masterpieces 
of  literature.  He  might  be  bored  the 
first  four  or  five  times,  for,  like  every- 
thing else  of  the  highest,  the  master- 
pieces are 'to  a  great  extent  an  acquired 
taste.  If  you  have  the  habit  of  leg  shows 
it  will  take  a  little  while  before  you  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  preferring  Shakespeare 
and  Moliere ;  but  that  habit  can  be  ac- 
quired very  readily,  and  when  you  have 
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got  it  you  will  despise  and  pity  the  pa- 
trons of  the  leg  show."     (Applause.) 

The  chair  then  announced  that  he  had 
prevailed  upon  Mr.  Aldis  to  add  a  word. 
His  remarks  follow: 

Arthur  T.  Aldis 

"From  actual  and  sad  experience,  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  what  Mr.  Gar- 
land said  about  the  necessity  of  a  strong 
and  competent  dramatic  director  is  true. 
That  is  the  vital  necessity  for  any  move- 
ment of  this  kind.  The  Thomas  Orches- 
tra had  their  director  when  they  started. 

"A  good  dramatic  director  is  a  most 
difficult  person  to  get.  We  of  the  New 
Theater  made  a  blunder.  We  found  a 
man  who  was  sincere  and  meant  w^ell, 
but  he  lacked  all  inspiration  and  artistic 
courage.  Now  we  have  in  Mr.  Robert- 
son, I  at  any  rate  am  satisfied,  a  man  who 
has  courage,  inspiration  and  taste — and 
I  think  Jie  has  practical  ability  as  well. 
I  did  not  think  so  a  year  ago,  and  I  hum-, 
blv  apologize  to  him  for  my  mistake. 
(Laughter.)  Chicago  has  this  rare  op- 
portunity. It  is  true  that  if  the  City 
Club  could  assure  any  association  that 
$50,000  worth  of  tickets  (and  50  times 
800  members  make  $40,000.00)  that 
$50,000.00  worth  of  tickets,  I  say,  could 
be  sold  in  advance,  it  would  mean  money 
enough  to  spend  $2,500.00  a  week  for  a 
season  of  20  weeks.  We  know  from 
last  year's   experience  that  $3,000.00  a 


week  should  be  ample  to  achieve  good 
work — all  this  presupposing  the  proper 
director. 

'Tf  Chicago  lets  this  opportunity  slip 
by  and  Mr.  Robertson  fails  to  be  finan- 
cially supported,  you  may  wait  a  long 
time  before  you  have  in  your  midst  this 
prime  requisite  again.  A  dramatic  di- 
rector who  has  been  an  actor  and  yet  is 
not  conceited  about  his  own  acting  (ap- 
plause), although  he  might  be,  and  an 
actor  who  has  cultivation  and  courage 
and  taste,  is  a  rare  bird  to  find.  Don't 
let  that  chance  go  by.  We  made  our  big 
blunder  last  year  (and  we  made  lots  of 
smaller  mistakes  which  we  all  admit). 
Rut  on  that  important  matter  of  director 
you  cannot  go  amiss  now. 

"I  do  not  think  the  enterprise  could 
be  made  self-supporting  during  its  first 
season^that  is,  I  think  that  you  would 
all  have  to  come  back  again  and  buy  tick- 
ets for  another  season,  whiether  you  liked 
it  or  not.  Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor  is  right. 
The  public  cannot  be  educated  to  like  the 
best  in  drama  and  in  dramatic  art  in  any 
one  year  or  in  two  years.  It  took  much 
longer  than  that  to  do  it  in  music.  But 
it  can  be  done  if  the  members  of  the  City 
Club  and  other  public-spirited  associa- 
tions will  agree  to  buy  enough  tickets  in 
advance.  Don't  let  us  miss  the  opportu- 
nity while  we  have  Mr.  Robertson  here" 
(Applause.) 
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SATURDAY  AT  2  P.  M. 

Next  Saturday,  January  25th,  Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  of 
Harvard  University,  will  speak  before  the  City  Club  at  two  p.  m.  on 
"Psychology  and  Crime."    This  address  will  occur  in  the  library. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  INDIVIDUAL  ACCUMULATION 
OF  WEALTH   IN   THE  UNITED  STATES 


Last  Saturday  the  Club  entertained  as 
its  guest  and  speaker  at  luncheon  Pro- 
fessor Edward  A.  Ross  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Later  in  the  afternoon  Pro- 
fessor Ross  visited  two  of  the  small 
parks  and  field  houses  on  the  South  Side 
and  arranged  for  a  set  of  slides  to  illus- 
trate to  his  students  at  the  University 
the  work  of  these  park  centers.  His 
address  before  the  Club  lasted  for  nearly 
an  hour  and  was  listened  to  with  very 
close  attention.  It  was  of  general  rather 
than  local  interest.  It  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  the  individual  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  hitherto 
public  attention  in  this  country  has  been 
directed  much  more  to  the  production 
than  to  the  distribution  of  wealth.  There 
has  been  public  outcry  against  monop- 
olies, and  general  talk  about  the  rapidity 
and  the  chief  examples  of  private  ac- 
cumulation. Rather  light  inheritance 
taxation  has  also  been  extending.  No 
serious  efifort  has  been  made,  however, 
to  establish  public  policies  definitely  in- 
tended to  regulate  or  seriously  influence 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  The  exist- 
ing disparity  in  distributon  would  suf- 
ficiently establish  the  failure  of  any  such 
effort,  had  it  ever  been  made,  but  it  has 
not  been  made.  Professor  Ross  sets  out 
the  extent  to  which  the  wealth  of  the 
country  has  been  aggregated  in  com- 
paratively few  great  fortunes,  he  finds 
this  aggregation  of  wealth  hurtful  in 
many   specified   ways,   and   he   proposes 


certain  definite  remedies  intended  to  pre- 
vent or  gradually  "plane  down"  over- 
grown individual  fortunes.  Professor 
Ross  was  introduced  by  President  Elting 
and  spoke  as  follows : 

Professor  Edward  A .  Ross 

"It  is  so  important  on  a  delicate  sub- 
ject like  this  not  to  say  more  or  less  than 
I  intend,  that  I  shall  beg  your  indulgence 
if  I  read  the  principal  propositions  that 
I  desire  to  sustain. 

"The  first  proposition  is  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  recent  and  present  pros- 
perity in  the  United  States  is  such  as  to 
aggravate  rather  than  mitigate  inequal- 
ities of  possession. 

"Now  just  a  few  facts  in  support  of 
that  and  then  I  hurry  on.  In  1893  Cen- 
sus Statistician  Holmes,  on  the  basis  of 
certain  census  figures  on  the  value  of 
farms  and  homes  and  their  burden  of 
mortgage  indebtedness,  concluded  that 
91  per  cent  of  the  families  of  the 
United  States  owned  29  per  cent 
of  the  wealth,  and  the  remaining  9 
per  cent  owned  71  per  cent  of  the 
wealth.  Economist  Spahr  in  1894,  on 
the  basis  of  probate  court  records,  con- 
cluded that  less  than  one-half  of  the 
families  in  America  are  propertyless. 
Nevertheless  seven-eights  of  the  families 
hold  but  one-eighth  of  the  national 
wealth,  while  1  per  cent  hold  more  than 
the  remaining  99  per  cent.  Prof.  Mayo 
Smith  of  Columbia,  a  conservative,  af- 
ter examining  all  these  figures,  concludes 
that,  although  the  figures  are  not  decis- 
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ive,  tliere  is  'very  great  ine(|uality.'  In 
1855  a  list  piiblislied  in  tlie  New  York 
Sun  showed  that  there  were  twenty- 
eight  milHonaires  in  the  United  States. 
A  pamphlet  pul)hshe(l  in  I'hiladelnlna  in 
1845  gave  only  ten  estates  valued  at  a 
million  or  more.  Stephen  Ciirard  was 
first,  with  seven  millions  of  dollars.  Now 
there  are  estimated  to  be  five  thousand 
millionaires  in  the  United  States,  of 
whom  two  thousand  are  in  New  York 
City  alone.  Another  evidence  is  the 
scale  of  living  that  has  grown  up  in  the 
New  York  hotels,  at  Newport  and  Sara- 
toga and  on  the  Transatlantic  liners. 
Another  evidence  is  the  universal  com- 
ment of  visiting  foreigners  as  to  the  un- 
exampled luxury  and  splendor  of  the 
lives  of  our  upper  social  set.  Another 
point  is  the  immense  size  to  wdiich  the 
greatest  fortunes  have  attained.  I  am 
forty-one,  but  I  can  remember  when  the 
richest  man  in  the  country  was  reputed 
to  be  worth  fifty  millions.  Then  came 
the  man  who  was  worth  one  hundred 
millions,  and  now  we  have  a  number  of 
men  who  are  worth  not  less  than  three 
hundred  millions. 

"My  second  proposition  is  that  in  gen- 
eral the  larger  fortunes  are  more  apt 
than  the  smaller  fortunes  to  originate  in 
social  factors  rather  than  in  individual 
ability,  foresight  or  industry. 

"Mr.  Carnegie  holds  that  great  for- 
tunes are  created  chiefly  by  the  commu- 
nity rather  than  by  unusual  individual 
energy  or  ability.  Small  fortunes  do 
originate  very  often  in  invention,  in  the 
introduction  of  some  new  crop — sugar 
beets  or  hops — in  building  up  a  summer 
resort  in  some  advantageous  location,  in 
starting  a  ten-cent  magazine,  instituting 
a  correspondence  school,  organizing  a 
university  travel  bureau,  inventing  a 
health  food,  launching  a  safety  razor, 
finding  a  new  way  to  cure  stammering 
or  practice  home  athletics.  All  these  and 
hundreds  of  other  good  ideas  that  might 
be  mentioned  have  been  the  foundation 
of  moderate  fortunes.  These  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  materialization  of  produc- 
tive and  valuable  ideas.  To  hinder  the 
accumulation  of  such  fortunes  would 
shackle  genius  and  discourage  wealth 
from  coming  into  existence.  What  if 
Edison  or  Marconi  were  so  hardly  dealt 
with  by  our  society  that,  having  less  in- 
centive to  devise  and  invent,  they  should 


turn  suiky !  Moderate  sized  and  small 
fortunes  largely  represent  a  positive 
service  to  society  that  would  not  be  ren- 
dered if  these  fortunes  were  not  suf- 
fered to  be  accumulated.  But  the  very 
great  fortunes,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely 
originate  in  this  way.  There  is  some- 
thing back  of  them  besides  a  monopoly 
of  personal  ability  or  individual  ideas. 
llicy  root  in  a  social  situation. 

"Among  the  principal  social  factors 
determining  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  great  American  fortunes  are: 

"I'lrst,  social  grozvth.  You  see  that  in 
the  rise  of  urban  land  values,  in  the  in- 
crease of  franchise  values  in  growing 
cities,  in  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
railroads  as  the  population  thickens. 

"Second,  social  institutions,  such  as 
the  recognition  of  mineral  rights  along 
with  land  ownership  (certain  other  coun- 
tries do  not  recognize  a  man's  right  to  a 
gold  mine  that  happens  to  be  found  on 
the  land  to  which  he  has  a  title),  the 
recognition  of  vested  interests,  the  facil- 
ity of  incorporation.  All  these  institu- 
tions that  society  voluntarily  has  estab- 
lished are  sources  of  great  fortunes. 

"Third,  social  policies;  that  of  the 
protective  tariff  on  lumber  building  up 
Mr.  Alger's  fortune,  tariff  on  steel  that 
of  Mr.  Carnegie,  tariff  on  sugar  that  of 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  Or  again  the  land  and 
bond  grants  to  railroads — more  than 
two  hundred  million  acres  granted  by 
the  Federal  government  to  the  trans- 
continental railroads.  How  many  great 
fortunes  have  sprung  into  existence  out 
of  those  imperial  gifts.  Or  the  lieu  law 
for  instance.  When  we  began  to  estab- 
lish our  forest  reserves,  we  said  that  any 
man  who  has  a  claim,  a  homesteader  'or 
any  other  claimant,'  within  the  area 
which  is  to  be  made  a  forest  reserve, 
should  have  the  right  to  take  substitute 
land  for  that  anywhere  in  the  public  do- 
main. The  result  was  that  when  they 
knew  that  a  forest  reserve  was  to  be 
created  they  located  all  the  state  school 
scrip  thev  could  get  their  hands  on 
there,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  reserve 
was  declared,  turned  it  into  magnificent 
timber  land  in  the  Northwest.  Then  T 
might  mention  the  overpayment  for  the 
carriage  of  mails,  and  the  powder  and 
armor  plate  contracts.  The  Cornegie 
Steel  company,  some  years  ago,  was 
manufacturing  armor  plate  at  a  cost  of 
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less  than  $200  a  ton,  selling  it  to  the 
Russian  government  at  $249  a  ton  and 
to  the  United  States  at  $520  a  ton.  The 
sworn  testimony  before  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  showed  the  steel  man- 
agers personally  superintended  at  night 
time  the  plugging  of  blow  holes  in  armor 
plate  by  confidential  workmen  in  order 
that  the  defective  armor  might  be  ac- 
cepted at  $520  a  ton  and  be  bolted  to  the 
sides  of  American  battleships.  Again, 
unequal  taxation  might  be  mentioned.  I 
cite  one  example :  In  Wisconsin  some 
time  ago  it  was  discovered  that  the  rail- 
roads were  paying  about  two-thirds  of 
what  they  ought  to  pay  on  a  valuation 
basis.  In  Ohio  ordinary  property  was 
found  to  be  assessed  at  60  per  cent  oi 
its  true  value,  while  the  railroads  were 
being  assessed  at  22  per  cent  of  their 
true  value. 

"Fourth,  social  negligence — in  a  great 
many  forms.  There  is  the  stealing  of 
the  public  domain.  One  man  became  a 
multi-millionaire  by  means  of  fraudulent 
surveys  in  New  Mexico,  which  stretched 
an  old  Spanish  grant  covering  96,000 
acres  so  that  it  included  1,700,000  acres. 
In  New  Mexico  alone  more  than  ten 
millions  of  acres  of  public  land  have 
been  stolen.  On  the  Pacific  coast  490 
indictments  have  been  found  for  stealing 
public  land.  In  Portland  51  out  of  52 
cases  tried  have  resulted  in  conviction. 
Princely  estates  as  large  as  some  of  the 
states  in  the  American  union  have  been 
built  'up  out  of  nothing  by  means  of 
wholesale  stealing..  There  are  stock 
exchange  operations  like  those  of  that 
eminent  railroad  wrecker,  Mr.  Jay 
Gould,  who  would  let  the  road  run  down 
and  get  the  stockholders  so  discouraged 
that  they  would  let  go,  then  buy  in  this 
stock  cheap,  work  the  road  up  again  to 
big  dividends  and  sell  the  stock  ofif  at  a 
high  figure.  There  is  the  jockeying  with 
the  small  investor,  such  as  that  practiced 
by  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Stillman  and 
others  of  that  type,  where  they  let  the 
lambs  into  the  shearing  pen,  take  off 
their  fleeces  and  let  them  out  again  to 
grow  other  fleeces.  When  the  time 
comes  they  let  them  in  again  and  take 
off  the  new  fleeces.  Again,  there  is  the 
plundering  of  the  policy  holder,  as  re- 
vealed by  the  insurance  investigation. 
There  is  monopoly — such  as  the  public 
utilities.     The  fifty-year  street  car  fran- 


chise in  Cincinnati  alone  netted  the  in- 
side ring  there  more  than  ten  million 
dollars. 

"Some  insist  that  these  monopoly  for- 
tunes are  the  materialization  of  extraor- 
dinary personal  ability,  foresight  and 
courage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  win- 
ners of  these  fortimes  are  unusual  men, 
but  that  does  not  account  for  the  for- 
tune. Personal  force  determined,  not 
that  there  should  be  a  fortune,  but  sim- 
ply who  should  get  it.  There  has  been 
ability  and  courage  shown  in  the  strug- 
gle over  this  fortune,  but  these  qualities 
do  not  explain  the  origin  of  the  fortune. 
When  a  city  neglects  to  take  charge  of 
the  movement  of  passengers  on  the 
streets  and  allows  it  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  private  corporation,  and 
when  you  discover  the  trolley  and  sub- 
stitute the  trolley  for  the  horse-car  and 
are  still  able  to  charge  a  five-cent  fare 
for  service  that  now  costs  two  cents,  a 
child  can  see  there  is  bound  to  be  a  for- 
tune reaped  by  somebody.  The  only 
question  is,  who  shall  get  that  fortune, 
A.  or  B.  or  C  ? 

"]\Iy  third  proposition  4s  that  at  pres- 
ent individual  accumulation  does  not  en- 
counter greater  resistance  the  further  it 
proceeds,  but  on  the  contrary  the  in- 
equality of  opportunity  to  accumulate 
aggravates  the  inequality  of  fortunes. 

"With  the  disappearance  of  free  land, 
the  development  of  our  national  re- 
sources and  the  trustification  of  business, 
the  creation  of  entirely  new  fortunes  by 
penniless  men  will  probably  become 
rarer.  More  and  more  those  who  have 
money  will  make  money.  Compare  the 
rate  of  accumulation  of  small  sums  in  a 
savings  bank  with  the  dividends  which 
the  masters  of  banks  and  railroads  and 
coal  mines  realize.  You  can  make  prof- 
its on  a  railroad,  you  can  make  profits 
on  a  coal  mine.  But  combine  the  two, 
let  an  inside  ring  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany own  all  the  coal  lands  along  the 
railroad,  and  then  you  get  a  gold  mine 
for  profit.  The  men  who  have  the  monev 
to  swing  that  combination,  who  control 
51  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  road  and 
can  force  independent  operators  by  with- 
holding cars  or  spur  tracks,  to  sell  out  to 
them  at  a  low  figure,  can  monopolize  the 
coal  supply  throughout  the  district 
served  by  that  road.  They  are  certain 
to  create  for  themselves  fortunes. 
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"Judge  Grosscup  recognizes  exactly 
what  has  come  about.  He  speaks  of  the 
'narrowing  of  the  personnel  of  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  country.'  The  great 
body  of  pcojilc,  says  the  Judge,  being 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  prop- 
erty of  the  country,  are  becoming  idle 
bystanders,  putting  their  money  into 
banks  and  receiving  comparatively  small 
return  upon  it.  The  big  insiders  take 
charge  of  that  money  and  make  it  earn 
large  sums  for  them.  The  ordinary 
man's  money  is  secured  by  means  of  low 
interest  bonds,  whereas  the  man  of  great 
means,  who  can  bring  to  pass  the  events 
that  the  ordinary  man  simply  bets  on 
without  being  able  to  control,  takes  his 
pay  in  stocks  when  an  enterprise  is 
founded  or  is  re-organized,  works  the 
stocks  up  to  a  high  figure  by  manipula- 
tion, and  then  unloads  them  on  to  the 
public,  reap'ing  in  many  cases  several 
times  the  rate  of  return  that  the  person 
of  small  capital  is  able  to  command. 

"The  great  fortune  seems  to  be  like 
the  giant  forest  tree  that  kills  out  the 
saplings  around  it,  or,  like  the  snowball 
•rolling  down  hill.  I  don't  know  that 
this  wall  be  so  in  the  future,  but  at  the 
present  time  it  seems  to  be  easier  for 
five  millions  to  be  developed  into  ten 
millions  than  for  fifty  thousand  to  be  de- 
veloped into  one  hundred  thousand.  We 
are  awakening  to  a  secular  extinction  of 
opportunity  and  the  appearance  of  pow- 
ers against  which  individual  enterprise 
and  competition  are  powerless.  Whole 
sections  of  American  people  seem  to  be 
losing  their  faith  in  there  being  any  per- 
sonal chance  of  becoming  rich  under 
our  conditions.  Will  they  keep  up  the 
game  when  they  feel  that  they  no  long- 
er stand  any  show  in  that  game.  Up  to 
a  certain  point  inequality  of  fortune 
stimulates  enterprises,  for  who  would 
strain  himself  to  the  utmost  were  there 
no  chance  of  a  success  beyond  that  of 
the  ordinary  man?  But  beyond  that 
point  inequality  of  fortune  produces  just 
the  opposite  effect.  It  begins  to  kill  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  because  the  hopeless- 
ness of  struggling  against  the  advan- 
tageous situation  of  these  great,  strong- 
ly entrenched  fortunes  takes  the  heart 
out  of  the  average  man. 

"Fourth  proposition :  Millionaire 
families  are  not  tending  to  extinction 
nor  great  family  fortuties  to  dissipation. 
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"In  the  Vanderbilt  group  there  are  22 
grandchildren,  in  the  Gould  group  six 
children,  13  grandchildren,  in  the  Astor 
group  52  great-grandchildren,  in  the 
Rockefeller  group  eight  grandchildren, 
six  great-grandchildren,  in  the  Morgan 
group  13  grandchildren,  in  the  Lorillard 
group  25  great-grandchildren,  and  so  I 
might  go  on.  Tiiey  are  not  sterile.  They 
have  children  and  these  children  inherit 
the  wealth.  We  used  to  say  'three  gen- 
erations from  shirt  sleeves  to  shirt 
sleeves.'  In  the  thirties  and  forties  there 
was  much  truth  in  that,  because  our 
rich  had  not  developed  a  rational  mode 
of  life.  But  our  rich  have  developed, 
like  their  European  brethren,  a  sound 
family  life,  have  found  out  how  to  live, 
have  discovered  how  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  a  rational  way,  have  become 
a  self-perpetuating  class,  and  do  not  tend 
to  dissipate  their  fortunes  and  sink  into 
the  ranks  of  manual  labor. 

"Fifth  proposition :  The  suft"ocating 
luxury  and  ostentation  of  the  ultra-rich 
fosters  class  bitterness,  arouses  the  spirit 
of  Mammonism,  commercializes  matri- 
mony, social  intercourse,  politics,  reli- 
gion, art  and  literature,  destroys  charac- 
ter, and  prompts  the  middle  class  to  race 
suicide. 

"I  have  not  time  to  dilate  upon  these 
statements.  Let  me  instead  read  a  short 
extract  from  Plato's  Republic,  giving 
the  process  by  which  inequality  of 
wealth  finally  commercializes  life.  Soc- 
rates says  there :  'One  seeing  another 
grow  rich  seeks  to  rival  him,  and  thus 
the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  become 
lovers  of  money.  And  so  they  grow 
richer  and  richer,  and  the  more  they 
think  of  making  a  fortune  the  less  they 
think  of  virtue.  And  in  proportion  as 
riches  and  rich  men  are  honored  in  the 
State,  virtue  and  the  virtuous  are  dis- 
honored. And  what  is  honored  is  cul- 
tivated, and  what  has  no  honor  is  neg- 
lected. And  so  at  last,  instead  of  lov- 
ing contention  and  glory,  men  become 
lovers  of  trade  and  money;  they  honor 
and  look  up  to  the  rich  man,  and  make  a 
ruler  of  him,  and  dishonor  the  poor 
man.' 

"As  an  indication  of  how  commercial 
our  tone  of  thought  is  coming  to  be,  re- 
call the  statement  in  a  New  York  paper 
regarding  some  social  event  there: 
']\Iore    than    four    hundred    million    sat 
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down  to  the  banquet.'  Another  man 
speaks  of  'that  higher  law  which  great 
enterprises  have  the  right  to  command,' 
thus  commerciah'zing  ethics  in  the  inter- 
est of  great  enterprises  but  not  of  mod- 
erate sized  enterprises.  The  strain  upon 
the  professional  class  who  feel  them- 
selves of  right  entitled  to  associate  on 
equal  terms  with  the  best,  but  who  have 
not  the  means  to  keep  up  the  emulation, 
is  something  terrific.  Soon  you  will 
have  to  inscribe  upon  the  tombstones  of 
the  deceased  wives  of  professors  and 
lawyers  and  clergymen  and  doctors  what 
they  put  upon  the  tombstone  of  a  Chica- 
go woman  some  time  ago,  'She  died  try- 
ing to  keep  up  with  the  procession.'  We 
used  in  this  'country  to  covet  a  happy 
life.  Now  we  are  coming  to  covet 
worldly  success.  'Success'  is  a  name  to 
conjure  with,  and  they  have  taken  it  for 
a  magazine.  Look  at  the  advertisements 
in  the  magazines  and  papers,  and  notice 
the  correspondence  schools,  and  see  how 
they  play  upon  the  eagerness  of  the 
young  men  to  be  successful.  The  whole 
tenor  of  our  civilization  makes  a  man 
covet  success. 

"Now  coming,  sixthly,  to  the  heredi- 
tary transmission  of  great  fortunes, 
which  is  a  different  thing  from  the  mere 
possession  of  them :  The  hereditary 
transmission  of  great  fortunes  suspends 
the  salutary  selective  process,  and  leads 
in  time  to  degeneration  in  the  families 
thus  exempted  from  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. 

"The  shining  example  of  elegant  loaf- 
ing, elaborate  trifling,  and  assiduous 
pleasure-seeking  among  the  hereditarily 
rich,  tends  to  the  corruption  of  society 
by  exalting  idleness  above  useful  serv- 
ice, by  setting  a  stigma  on  labor,  and  by 
making  parasitic  modes  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  more  honorable  than  support 
by  honest  work.  Those  who  inherit 
great  fortunes  are  exempt  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  any  exertion  or  pos- 
sessing any  capacity.  For  most  of  us 
the  power  to  succeed  in  life,  win  a  live- 
lihood and  rear  a  family,  depends  upon 
some  forthputting  of  useful  energy.  We 
are  obliged  to  sink  or  swim.  But  the 
man  who  finds  himself  upon  the  raft  of 
a  great  hereditary  fortune  does  not  have 
to  do  either.  Nevei-Lheless  the  heir,  no 
matter  how  inept,  degenerate  or  worth- 
less, always  finds  a  woman  to  mate  with, 


and  is  able,  if  he  is  a  degenerate,  to  rear 
up  degenerates.  The  death  of  a  closed 
aristocracy  finally  comes  about  through 
the  suspension  of  the  law  of  selection 
and  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  degenerates  within  its 
closed  circle. 

"Another  point  is  that  a  fortune  so 
large  as  to  deprive  the  heirs  of  any  in- 
centive to  take  hold  and  do  a  man's 
work  in  the  world  promotes  idleness  and 
loafing.  A  social  system  that  is  good 
ought  to  evoke  the  maximum  of  energy 
the  units  are  capable  of  spending  with- 
out harm.  An  idle  parasitic  class,  car- 
ried along  within  and  supported  by  the 
rest  of  society,  is  a  handicap  and  an  im- 
pediment, whether  these  idlers  are  he- 
reditary millionaires  or  hereditary  pau- 
pers. There  is  nothing  like  the  inheri- 
tance of  a  fortune  to  dampen  energy, 
to  rob  of  serious  purpose,  to  unfit  for 
achievement  of  any  kind.  Don't  mis- 
understand me.  No  one  would  for  a 
moment  object  to  a  fortune  that  permits 
exemption  from  the  immediate  struggle 
for  existence.  Society  has  not  yet  learned 
how  to  pay  for  all  the  work  done  on  its 
behalf.  Think  how  much  research  and 
exploration  and  literature  and  scholar- 
ship and  civic  endeavor  we  owe  to  the 
uncompensated  efforts  of  those  who 
have  inherited  a  competence !  But  the 
inheritance  of  a  fortune  so  large  as  to 
take  away  all  incentive,  so  large  as  to 
attract  about  the  inheritor  of  it  parasites 
and  sycophants  of  every  kind — that  for- 
tune is  not  of  service  to  society. 

"Again,  and  as  a  seventh  proposition 
— Great  hereditary  fortunes  engender 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
clash  with  traditional  American  ideas  as 
to  human  worth,  the  essential  equality 
of  men,  the  authority  of  public  opinion, 
the  odiousness  of  caste,  the  dignity  of 
labor,  the  shame  fulness  of  parasitism 
and  the  right  of  all  to  participate  in  gov- 
ernment. 

"Recently  a  lawyer,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Harriman  to  a  group  of  stockholders, 
said,  'He  moves  in  a  higher  realm  into 
which  we  may  not  enter.'  There  you 
find  a  tone  that  is  un-American.  When 
you  find  a  son  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  saying 
that  the  American  Beauty  rose  can  be 
produced  in  all  its  beauty  and  fragrance 
only  by  pinching  back  relentlessly  all  the 
other  buds,  suggesting  that  the  only  way 
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to  produce  a  millionaire  in  all  his  rarity 
is  by  pinching-  back  the  independent  op- 
erators, you  discover  a  point  of  view  that 
is  hardly  American.  When  Mr.  Baer 
speaks  about  'those  Christian  men  into 
whose  hands  God  has  committed  the 
business  interests  of  the  country,'  you 
are  listening  to  the  words  of  a  grand 
sci<^)itcur  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
not  to  a  nineteenth  century  American. 
Now  policies  that  make  more  difficult 
the  formation  of  large  fortunes  and  fa- 
cilitate the  formation  and  preservation 
of  small  fortunes  are  really  conservative 
policies  and  not  radical  policies,  because 
they  retard  the  progress  of  collectivist 
ideas  and  tend  to  revive  and  restore  the 
faith  of  the  American  people  in  the 
beneficence  of  the  institution  of  private 
property.  The  more  you  work  along 
that  line,  strengthening  and  building  up 
small  properties,  and  shielding  them 
from  absorption  by  the  great  properties, 
the  more  you  strengthen  basic  American 
institutions  and  the  less  will  Americans 
lose  faith  in  the  fundamentals  of  their 
inherited  social  system. 

An  arbitrary  limit  to  the  size  of  for- 
tunes is  unscientific.  Legislation  aimed 
at  particular  fortunes  or  kinds  of  for- 
tune would  not  be  dignified  or  states- 
manlike. Any  policy  that  would  weak- 
en the  claim  of  the  rich  man  to  be  as 
well  protected  in  his  possessions  against 
any  other  individual  as  the  poor  man 
would  amount  to  an  impairment  of 
the  institution  of  property.  When  the 
social  equilibrium  is  menaced  by  great 
fortunes  the  scientific  procedure  is  for 
organized  society  duly  to  modify  the 
determining  conditions  under  which 
alone  property  may  be  acquired  and 
accumulated. 

It  is  idle  to  insist,  as  some  do,  that 
these  fortunes  are  natural  phenomena, 
natural  products,  and  that  to  adopt 
any  policy  with  respect  to  them  is  a 
rash,  presumptuous  interference  with 
the  course  of  nature.  In  all  civilized 
societies  laws  and  institutions  are 
powerful  factors  in  determining  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  Under  a  purely 
natural  regime,  a  Stateless  regime,  if 
you  please,  a  fortune  would  be  dis- 
sipated as  soon  as  the  possessor  be- 
came infirm.  You  find  in  Arabia,  you 
find  in  many  barbaric  parts  of  the 
world,  the  natural  regime,  where  gov- 


ernment is  not  a  determining  factor  in 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  There  you 
find  that  a  man,  during  the  years  that 
he  is  powerful  and  able  to  protect  him- 
self, holds  his  possessions  together,  but 
as  soon  as  he  becomes  decrepit,  unless 
he  has  a  son  who  can  take  the  burden 
off  his  hands  and  likewise  prevail 
against  his  enemies,  you  find  the  for- 
tune is  torn  down  and  scattered  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.  Under  purely 
natural  conditions  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  possessor  of  a  fortune  to 
transmit  it  to  his  infant  children,  for 
his  wish  regarding  the  distribution 
of  his  estate  after  his  death  would  be 
absolutely  of  no  effect. 

Fortunes  have  always  been  acquired, 
held  and  devised  under  laws  supported 
by  the  physical  might  of  organized  so- 
ciety— that  is,  by  government.  Think 
how  momentous  in  governing  the  ac- 
quisitive struggle  here  today  are  the 
rights  of  property,  of  mortgage,  of 
alienation,  of  bequest  or  succession,  of 
eminent  domain,  the  rights  of  con- 
tract, the  system  of  administering  jus- 
tice, provisions  regarding  bankruptcy, 
legal  tender  laws,  the  privilege  of  in- 
corporation, the  recognition  of  vested 
rights,  the  distribution  of  taxes,  tariffs, 
bounties  and  subsidies,  the  protection 
of  business  against  boycott  or  harmful 
conspiracy.  You  cannot  move  to 
change  a  single  one  of  these  without 
instantly  arraying  against  you  formid- 
able interests  whose  magnitude  tes- 
tifies to  the  importance  of  that  particu- 
lar factor  in  determining  the  outcome 
of  the  acquisitive  struggle.  When  we 
contemplate  the  vast  sums  that  stand 
ready  to  be  spent  in  controlling  the 
organs  of  government,  we  can  but 
smile  at  the  laissec  faire  philosopher 
who  assures  us  that  government  is  an 
idle  onlooker,  a  neutral  bystander  and 
spectator  ot  the  struggle  for  wealth. 

"Not  only  is  it  the  duty  of  society 
by  abrogating  privilege,  bursting  up 
monopoly,  safeguarding  common  inter- 
ests, and  clearing  the  paths  of  oppor- 
tunity, to  hinder  the  accumulation  of 
great  fortunes  by  means  other  than 
unique  and  transcendent  social  service, 
but  the  enormous  existing  fortunes  and 
the  fortunes  certain  to  be  amassed  in 
spite     of     society's      best      endeavors 
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should  be  planed  down  to  wholesome 
proportions  by  graduated  inheritance 
taxes.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  by 
no  means  so  fundamental  and  impor- 
tant as  the  policy  which  seeks  to  de- 
termine the  conditions  under  which  fu- 
ture fortunes  shall  be  created.  In  a 
dynamic  society  like  ours,  where  new 
forms  of  wealth  are  continually  com- 
ing into  existence,  where  old  forms  of 
wealth  continually  vanish  away,  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  break  up 
existing  great  fortunes,  because  if  you 
make  conditions  more  equitable  and 
more  advantageous  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  small  fortunes,  you  will  find 
that  the  movement  of  human  energy 
will  wear  down  these  mountains  of  for- 
tunes and  finally  bring  about  the  de- 
sired condition.  So  while  a  graduated 
inheritance  tax  is  a  desideratum  it  is 
by  no  means  a  requisite.  The  funda- 
mental thing  is  so  to  adjust  conditions, 
so  to  modify  the  rules  of  the  acquisitive 
struggle  that  there  shall  be  a  fair  pros- 
pect that,  as  the  fortune  become  larger 
and  larger,  the  difficulty  of  making  it 
still  larger  will  become  greater, 

"Many  policies  may  be  mentioned 
'.hat  would  be  in  line  with  the  sug- 
gested procedure.  For  instance,  the 
withdrawal  from  entry  or  sale  of  all 
government  coal  and  oil  lands,  the  pro- 
tecting of  independent  manufacturers 
against  crushing  by  brutal  trust  meth- 
ods, the  establishment  of  postal  sav- 
ings banks  to  encourage  the  building 
up  of  little  properties,  the  creation  of 
public  utilities  commissions  to  regulate 
rates  for  public  service,  so  as  to  cut 
out  monopoly  power,  the  protection  of 
the  small  investor  against  the  plunder- 
ing of  the  big  investors,  the  exaction 
of  publicity  in  corporate  afifairs,  the 
regulation  of  stock  and  bond  issues  by 
the  state,  and  such  things  as  that.  I 
could  mention  scores  of  policies  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  government,  the 
state  governments  and  the  local  gov- 
ernments that  would  tend  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  it  easier  for  the  little 
properties  to  form,  and  of  making  it 
more  difficult  for  the  big  properties  to 
absorb  the  little  properties.  This  is 
the  only  rational  and  adequate  way  of 
meeting  the  situation.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  question  that  if  the  inequal- 


ities go  on  increasing  in  the  next  fifty 
years  as  they  have  in  the  past,  they  will 
begin  to  produce  their  secondary,  their 
tertiary,  their  quaternary  consequences 
and  the  financial  inequality  will  be  re- 
flected in  intercourse,  in  government, 
in  social  groupings,  in  inequalty  before 
the  law  and  inequality  of  rights.  Let 
our  best  thought  and  conscience  take 
hold  of  the  evil  in  time." 

Questions  were  then  put  from  the  floor 
and  answered  by  the  speaker  as  follows : 

Mr.  Hooker:  "Has  the  right  of  in- 
heritance been  observed  everywhere  fully 
in  historic  times?'' 

Professor  Ross:  "In  the  strictly  his- 
torical period  the  right  of  inheritance  has 
been  pretty  generally  recognized.  But 
there  is  no  question  that  when  you  come 
to  the  earlier  historic  period  you  find 
that  the  right  of  bequest  was  not 
granted.  The  property  that  was  in  the 
name  of  the  individual  was  really  held 
for  his  gens  or  his  clan,  and  to  no  ap- 
preciable extent  could  he  determine  the 
transmission  of  it  by  his  own  will.  The 
right  of  will,  for  instance,  is  something 
that  comes  into  Roman  law,  I  under- 
stand, at  a  relatively  developed  stage." 

A  Member:  "Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
rise  of  the  great  fortunes  in  this  country 
is  very  intimately  connected  with  the  cor- 
poration? In  other  words,  does  not  the 
corporate  form  of  organization  permit 
the  accumulation  of  great  fortunes  with- 
out perhaps  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  who  contribute  capital  at  the  be- 
ginning? The  corporate  form  of  or- 
ganization seems  to  me  to  be  responsible 
for  the  existence  of  the  great  fortunes 
of  the  country." 

Professor  Ross:  "If  I  were  obliged  to 
select  one  factor  I  should  select  the  possi- 
bilities that  lie  inherent  in  the  corporate 
form.  The  corporate  form  of  doing  busi- 
ness has  so  facilitated  the  merging  of 
individual  units  of  capital  into  great 
units  as  greatly  to  increase  monopoly 
power.  Much  existing  monopoly  power 
could  not  be  exercised  were  it  not  for 
the  corporate  form  of  management.  In 
the  second  place,  the  uniting  of  capi- 
talists together  in  a  common  enterprise 
gives  opportunity  for  the  officers  or  the 
directors  to  fleece  their  associates  in  the 
corporation — for  the  inside  ring  to  fleece 
the  great  body  of  stockholders.  I  hardly 
know  in  which  respect  the  corporation 
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has  contributed  more  to  the  building  up 
of  great  fortunes,  whether  in  the  oppor- 
tunity for  one  part  *)f  the  stockholders  to 
fleece  the  other  part,  or  in  the  power  of 
all  of  them  to  exercise  monopoly  control 
over  some  article  of  necessity." 

Mr,  Gates:  "Are  there  any  statistics 
which  would  show  what  proportion  of 
the  money  invested  in  these  large  corpo- 
rations comes  from,  the  large  fortune 
holders  and  what  proportion  is  put  in 
there  by  the  moderate  or  small  in- 
vestor?" 

Professor  Ross:  "There  are  950,000 
people  who  are  said  to  hold  the  stocks 
and  bonds  of  American  railroads.  I 
don't  know  how  many  duplications  there 
may  be  in  that.  There  are  some  rail- 
roads that  are  held  by  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  people;  other  railroads  are 
owned  by  ten  or  fiftef^n  people." 

Mr.  Peterson:  "Are  our  capitalists 
phenominally  intelligent  above  the  capi- 
talists of  a  hundred  years  ago?" 

Professor  Ross:  "Not  at  all.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  there  is 
greater  business  acumen  or  managerial 
power  today  than  there  was  then.  What 
is   evident   is   simply   that  Business   and 
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Finance  secure  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  total  ability  produced  in  each  gen- 
eration. Formerly  in  the  church,  the 
army,  the  government  you  find  the 
brightest  talents  showing  themselves ; 
today  business  tends  to  claim  the  larger 
part  of  the  men  of  very  great  ability." 

Mr.  Ward:  "I  understood  Professor 
Ross  to  say  that  we  must  preserve  the 
opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  mod- 
erate fortunes  as  an  incentive  to  inven- 
tive genius.  1  understood  him  in  an- 
other place  to  call  attention  to  the  un- 
compensated contribution  to  society  by 
those  possessing  a  competence.  Do  I 
understand  that  he  makes  a  difference 
between  the  moderate  fortune  and  the 
competence?" 

Professor  Ross:  "I  do  not.  There 
are  simply  two  different  workings  of 
the  small  fortune.  The  small  fortune 
may  be  the  incentive  to  the  ingenious 
and  creative  inventor  who  wants  to  pass 
it  on  to  his  son.  It  may  exempt  his  son, 
as  it  did  Charles  Darwin,  from  the 
necessity  of  plunging  into  commercial 
life  and  permit  him  to  give  his  time  to 
the  advancement  of  science  and  to  the 
service  of  society." 
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SATURDAY  LUNCHEON 

Next  Saturday,  February  8th,  Mr.  Peter  Witt,  City  Clerk  of 
Cleveland,  will  speak  before  the  Club  at  luncheon  on  Mayor  Tom 
L.  Johnson's  Administration  in  the  City  of  Cleveland. 

Luncheon  at  12:30  P.  M.     Speaking  at  1:15  P.  M.  Sharp. 


THE  UNEMPLOYED  SITUATION 


The  discussion  before  the  Club  at 
luncheon  last  Saturday,  February  1, 
was  participated  in  by  the  five  persons 
who  perhaps  know  best  the  extent  and 
seriousness  of  the  social  distress  in  the 
city  from  the  present  hard  times.  They 
were  Mr.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Relief  and  Aid  So- 
ciety; Mr.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities ; 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wacker  of  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  Relief  Committee ;  Mr. 
James  Mullenbach,  Superintendent  of 
the  Municipal  Lodging  House,  and  Mr. 
John  C.  Harding,  Secretary  of  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  16. 

The  discussion  was  enlightening.  It 
set  forth  the  rapid  piling  up  before  the 
charitable  societies  during  the  past 
four  months  of  applications  for  relief, 
the  inquiries  made  by  the  Association 
of  Commerce  indicating  that  75,000 
men  are  now  out  of  work  in  the  city, 
the  provision  made,  through  the  Mu- 
nicipal Lodging  House  and  street  work, 
for  the  homeless  men,  the  unsuccessful 
attempts  made  to  find  practicable  relief 
employment  for  men  with  families,  the 
project  of  the  Business  Men's  Com- 
mittee for  raising  a  relief  fund  of  at 
least  $100,000  to  be  administered  by 
the  different  charity  organizations,  and 
the  urgency  of  trade  unions  that  relief 
should  not  be  so  administered  as  to  de- 
press the  standard  of  wages. 

Vice  President  Mack  occupied  the 
chair     and     introduced     as     the     first 


speaker   Mr.    Kingsley,   who   spoke   as 
follows : 

Mr.  Herman  C.  Kingsley 

"In  an  address  before  the  City  Club 
three  or  four  weeks  ago  Mr.  Devine 
stated  that  50  per  cent  of  the  appeals 
to  charitable  organizations  were  made 
on  account  of  sickness  or  some  kind 
of  physical  handicap.  During  the  past 
two  years  more  than  75  per  cent  of  all 
the  applicants  who  have  been  coming 
to  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society 
for  relief  or  attention  came  because  of 
sickness,  accident,  death  or  physical  in- 
firmity of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
charity  organizations  face  these  peo- 
ple today  even  in  larger  numbers  than 
usual  because,  as  soon  as  people  are 
out  of  work,  anxiety,  privation  and  all 
the  hardships  attendant  upon  that  con- 
dition make  more  people  sick  and  add 
to  the  numbers  compelled  to  seek  aid 
on  account  of  physical  infirmity.  What 
we  are  to  consider  especially  today  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  last  three  months 
there  has  been  an  increasing  number 
of  people  applying  because  the  bread- 
winner was  unable  to  get  employment. 

"When  this  condition  began  to  be 
serious  something  like  two  months  ago 
a  number  of  conferences  were  held  by 
the  superintendents  and  active  workers 
of  a  large  number  of  the  charities  in 
Chicago.  The  reports  ran  about  like 
this :  The  German  Society,  for  in- 
stance, reported  more  than  double  the 
number  of  appeals   over  the  previous 
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year  at  the  same  time,  with  contribu- 
tions very  much  less.  That  organiza- 
tion conducts  an  employment  agency. 
The  report  from  that  department  was 
that  while  a  year  before  they  could 
I)lace  every  able-bodied  man  that  ap- 
])licd,  this  year  they  were  able  to  find 
almost  no  positions.  The  same  thing 
was  true  of  the  Swedish  National  As- 
sociation and  the  Central  Howard  As- 
sociation. The  \'isiting  Nurse  .Asso- 
ciation reported  dou])lc  the  number  of 
appeals  and  double  the  amount  of  sick- 
ness. Not  only  that,  but  the  people 
who  were  ill  were  in  a  more  serious 
condition  than  they  were  at  the  corre- 
sponding period  the  previous  year.  At 
the  office  of  the  county  agent  there 
were  more  than  double  the  number  of 
appeals  that  were  coming  at  the  same 
period  the  previous  year. 

"The  next  step  taken  by  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  charities  was  to  call 
into  consultation  business  men.  Many 
of  them  Avere  associated  with  these  or- 
ganizations as  directors.  Others  were 
representative  business  men  who  look- 
ed at  the  matter  from  an  entirely  im- 
partial point  of  view.  The  feeling  of 
the  representatives  of  the  charities  was 
that  here  was  a  situation  afifecting  the 
welfare,  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
city  of  Chicago,  and  that  the  efifort  to 
deal  with  it  ought  to  be  a  movement, 
not  of  one  organization,  but  of  all  the 
people  representing  these  charities  act- 
ing together,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
making  it  a  united,  a  sane  and  helpful 
movement. 

"Let  me  give  you  just  a  few  cases 
representing  some  of  the  conditions 
that  prevail  in  the  families  that  are 
seeking  assistance.  There  is  an  old 
injunction,  1  believe,  somewhere,  that 
if  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
eat.  That  is  a  very  good  doctrine.  But 
a  corresponding  statement  needs  to  be 
framed  for  the  man  who  wants  to  work 
and  who  can't  get  work,  and  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done  about  his  want- 
ing to  eat  and  about  his  family,  which 
also  wants  to  eat.  I  took  from  the 
books  of  our  organization  just  a  few 
cases  representative  of  the  conditions 
that  prevail  in  some  of  these  families. 
In  thirty-two  families  applying  last 
there  were  137  people  represented.  Of 
these  .JO    were    of    working;    aee.     Of 


these  55,  47  were  out  of  work.  In  17 
of  these  families  there  was  a  man  and 
a  wife.  \n  15  there  were  widows  or 
deserted  women.  The  average  rent  of 
these  people  was  $8.08  a  month,  and 
the  average  income  was  $1.60  a  week 
for  those  33  families.  In  16  out  of  the 
32  there  was  no  income  at  all  at  that 
time.  There  were  16  cases  of  sickness, 
seven  where  there  were  old  people,  one 
a  case  of  an  accident  and  one  a  case  of 
imprisonment. 

"Some  of  the  individual  instances 
were  like  this:  In  one  family  there 
was  a  child  dead  of  diphtheria;  a  death 
from  tuberculosis  had  occurred  just  a 
few  days  before  that ;  there  were  two 
other  children  ill  of  diphtheria  in  the 
house,  and  there  was  not  a  dollar  in 
the  house  for  the  burial  of  a  dead 
child  or  the  care  of  those  who  were 
sick.  Then  there  was  a  man  with  a 
family  of  six  children.  The  man  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  Bridewell.  There 
was  one  child  of  working  age,  a  boy. 
He  was  out  of  work.  The  family  lived 
in  a  basement  and  there  was  no  income 
at  that  time.  Another  case  was  that 
of  a  widow  with  four  children.  She 
wanted  to  get  washing.  There  was  a 
family  of  nine  children ;  one  child  of 
working  age  but  out  of  work ;  family 
needed  food  and  clothing;  no  income. 
There  was  a  young  couple,  with  one 
child,  the  man  out  of  work  and  the 
family  destitute.  There  was  a  family 
of  five  children,  the  man  being  insane, 
the  oldest  child  only  eight  and  the 
woman  a  finisher  of  trousers,  earning 
$1.00  a  week;  the  man's  old  mother 
was  living  with  the  family.  There  was 
a  family  of  six  children  where  the  one 
child  of  working  age  had  been  out  of 
work  about  a  month  and  the  man  had 
been  out  of  work  since  Christmas. 
When  the  visitor  called  the  man  and 
the  woman  were  doing  a  washing. 

"It  further  appeared  in  the  meetings 
of  the  different  organizations  that 
while  appeals  had  doubled,  the  income 
of  these  organizations — owing  to  the 
financial  stres.s — was  less  than  it  was  a 
year  before. 

"Out  of  these  meetings  three  efforts 
crystallized :  One  to  take  care  of  the 
homeless  men  who  were  here  in  great 
numbers,  another  to  find  employment, 
and   third,   the  eft'ort  of   the   Business 
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Men's    Association,    about    which    you 
will  hear  later. 

"We  who  are  engaged  in  this  kind  of 
work  and  who  sit  in  front  of  a  line  df 
people  that  come  incessantly  from  early 
morning  until  late   at  night,  know  as 
perhaps  no  other  group  of  people  know, 
the   distress  that   there   is  at  this   mo- 
ment in  the  homes  of  the  poor  in  this 
great  city  of  Chicago.     It  is  of  course 
true  that  some  of  these  people  ought  to 
have   had   some   money  laid   up   for   a 
rainy  day,  and  many    of    them    have. 
When  you  think  of  all  the  vast  number 
of  working  people  there  are  in  this  city, 
it  is  '  after    all    a  comparatively  small 
number    who    are    appealing    for    aid, 
large  as  that  number  is.    But  when  you 
think  of  it,  gentlemen,  a  man  on  $13,  or 
$13,  or  $14,  or  $15  a  week,  with  the  cost 
of  living  as  it  is  today  and  with   the 
needs  of  a  family,  say  of  five,  to  meet, 
cannot  be    expected    to    lay    by    very 
much.     The    children    get    sick,   they 
need  doctors,  they  need  dental  work, 
they  are  heirs  to  all    the    vicissitudes 
that  the  human  family  is  heir  to,  and 
then  to  a  few  more,  because,  living  on 
a  narrow  margin  all  the  little  turns  in 
fortune  catch  the  man  that  is  short  and 
bear  most  hardly  on  him.    It  is  not  sur- 
prising if  a  great  many  of  these  people 
have  not  saved  very  much  and  if  some 
jhave  not  been  able  to  save  anything. 
This   is,   of  course,   especially   true   of 
people    where  there   was   the   physical 
handicap  of  which  I  spoke  first,  people 
who  have  suffered  from  the  increased 
prices  without  sharing  in  the  increased 
income  due  to  prosperous  times.    Some 
of  these  families  have  been  having  the 
worst  time  of  their  lives  these  last  two 
or  three  years." 

The  chair  then  introduced  Mr.  Bick- 
nell,  whose  speech  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell 

"I  want  to  speak  especially  of  the 
efforts  made  to  provide  employment 
for  men  out  of  work.  It  is  not  easy  to 
provide  employment  at  times  like  these. 
Normal,  natural  employment  can  hard- 
ly be  secured,  except  just  here  and 
there  in  an  individual  instance.  We 
took  up  the  question  of  the  employ- 
I  ment  of  homeless  men  first — not  be- 
cause it  was  most  important,  but  be- 
cause it  was  the  most  obvious,  most  in 


the  public  eye  and  simplest.     It  could 
be  disposed  of  apparently  most  quick- 
ly.    Employment  for  a  man  of  family 
is  a  very  much  more  complex  and  dif- 
ficult   thing   to    handle.      We    made    a 
plan  something  like  this  for  employing 
homeless  men  :    It  seemed  to  us  impor- 
tant that  all  the  men  in  the  city  who 
lived  in  the  lodging  houses  in  the  win- 
ter,    the   drifting,    uncertain,   unstable 
class   of   men,   should   be    managed   in 
this  connection  through  a  single  chan- 
nel, so  that  we  could  show  what  we' 
were  doing.     The  plan  therefore  con- 
templated the  management  of  the  mu- 
nicipal lodging  house  so  as  to  take  care 
of  the  excess  of  men  applying  and  to 
see  that  all   the  men  for  whom  work 
was  provided  should  pass  through  that 
lodging  house.   In  that  way  they  would 
be  registered  so  as  to  avoid  duplication 
and  imposition,  they  would  be  exam- 
ined medically,  they  would  have  an  op- 
portunity for  personal  cleanliness,  their 
clothes  would  be  disinfected  and  so  on. 
"Now  the  question  of  employment: 
We  first  considered  paying  men  some- 
thing for  work.    That  seemed  to  be  im- 
practicable.     We    did    not    have    any 
money  to   pay  men  with,  and  we  did 
not  have  any  work  available  that  we 
could  put  them  to  at  wages.    We  went 
to  Mayor  Busse  and  he  called  in  his  ad- 
visers, heads  of  departments.     It  was 
proposed  that  homeless  men  should  be 
provided  for  in  the  municipal  lodging 
house  on  a  basis  of  three  days'  board 
and  lodging  for  one  day's  work  on  the 
streets ;   that   the   city   should   provide 
foremen,  wagons,  brooms  and  whatever 
implements      were      necessary.       This 
proposition  the  mayor  approved  of,  and 
it  was  accepted  by  the  city  and  put  into 
immediate  operation.     We  had  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  and  there  has  been 
some  criticism  of  this  matter,  for  it  was 
naturally  a  somewhat  delicate  point  to 
say  how  much  a  man  should  receive  or 
how  much  work  he  should  give  for  the 
amount  that  he  did  receive.    Of  course 
it  would  have  been  better  all  around  if 
we  could  have  paid  men  wages  in  cash 
and  let  them  board  where  they  pleased, 
but  that  was  out  of  the  question.    We 
took   into   consideration    first   the   fact 
that  this  kind  of  emergency  work  on 
the  streets  is  always  inefficient  work. 
The  men   doing  it  have   not  been  ac- 
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customed  to  working  on  the  streets. 
Many  of  them  have  not  the  hardened 
muscles  to  enable  them  to  do  that  work 
satisfactorily.  They  cannot  do  a  day's 
work.  The  regular  street  worker  who 
is  accustomed  to  it  and  makes  his  liv- 
ing that  way  will  turn  out  a  very  much 
larger  day's  work  in  eight  hours  than 
,  one  of  these  men  who  is  temporarily 
engaged  in  it.  Therefore  it  did  not 
seem  unfair  from  that  point  .of  view 
either  to  the  man  himself  or  to  the  city 
to  say  that  the  amount  to  be  credited 
to  a  man  who  worked  a  day  on  the 
streets  under  these  conditions  should 
be  less  than  the  regular  daily  wage  of 
the  man  whose  business  it  is  to  work 
on  the  streets  and  who  is  expected  to 
give  full  value  received  for  all  the 
money  he  gets.  It  is  a  question  wheth- 
er one  of  these  men  does  a  dollar's 
worth  of  work  for  the  city  on  the 
streets.  But  we  said  three  days'  board, 
including  lodging  and  three  meals  a 
day — meagre  meals,  meals  not  consist- 
ing of  what  a  man  would  like  to  eat, 
but  healthy  and  not  any  too  generous— 
that  three  days  of  that  for  $1.00  did 
not  seem  to  be  very  far  from  right 
either  way,  so  we  decided  upon  this 
plan.  I  know  there  is  some  criticism 
of  it. 

"That  plan  was  supplemented  by  the 
closing  of  the  police  stations  to  prevent 
the  city's  hospitality  from  being  taken 
advantage  of,  and  just  as  far  as  possi- 
ble it  was  provided  that  every  man 
who  receives  the  benefit  of  the  city's 
hospitality  shall  give  at  least  one  day's 
work  for  three  days'  living.  If  a  man 
is  ill  he  is  given  medical  care.  If  he  is 
poorly  or  not  able  to  work,  he  is  given 
light  work  inside  the  lodging  house,  or 
else  is  not  required  to  work  at  all. 
There  is  one  other  condition,  and  that 
is  that  when  the  mercury  is  below  20 
degrees  above  zero  these  men  do  not 
work  at  all  on  the  streets,  but  their 
board  and  lodging  go  right  on.  Mr. 
Mullenbach.  the  Superintendent  of  the 
lodging  house,  will  tell  you  how  the 
plan  has  worked. 

"We  took  up  then  the  question  of 
men  with  families.  This  is  the  hard 
part  of  the  problem,  and,  I  may  say 
at  the  start,  has  not  been  solved  at  all. 
The  question  of  aiding  men  of  family 


comes  down  to  a  matter  of  cash,  be- 
cause the  man  of  family  cannot  go  into 
the  municipal  lodging  house  and  get 
hi^  living  for  his  work.  He  must  take 
money  home  to  pay  his  bills  at  home. 
We  had  not  the  money  to  employ  men 
of  that  kind.  We  went  to  the  city  and 
suggested  that  these  men  be  put  at 
work  upon  the  city  streets  and  paid 
by  the  city.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, to  whom  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred, said  the  only  way  would  be  to 
have  these  men  registered  and  put  on 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eligible  list  for 
street  labor ;  that  there  were  five  thou- 
sand names  already  on  that  list,  and 
that  the  probability  of  new  men  being 
given  anything  to  do  in  the  immediate 
future  was  very  remote,  so  we  did  not 
get  much  satisfaction  in  that  direction. 

"Then  we  called  upon  Mr.  R.  R.  Mc- 
Cormick,  President  of  the  Sanitary 
District,  and  inquired  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  give  some  work  which 
these  men  could  do,  possibly  in  the 
way  of  the  public  works  that  the  Sani- 
tary Board  conducts.  He  said  he 
would,  and  he  indicated  a  certain 
stretch  northwest  of  the  city  where 
men  could  be  employed  at  excavating 
a  large  ditch  intended  to  divert  a 
stream  and  thus  make  place  for  a  new 
canal.  The  subcommittee  of  this  Com- 
mittee that  Mr.  Kingsley  speaks  of 
went  up  to  this  place  and  went  over 
the  ground  very  carefully  with  an  engi- 
neer who  has  had  experience  in  such 
work.  There  was  a  ditch  which  will 
be  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long,  eight- 
een feet  wide  at  the  top  and  from  five 
to  seven  feet  deep.  The  Sanitary 
Board' was  willing  to  pay  25c  a  cubic 
yard  for  excavation.  That  25c  had  to 
cover  all  the  expense  of  that  excava- 
tion. The  men  would  have  to  have 
wheelbarrows,  picks  and  shovels  sup- 
plied them.  They  would  have  to  haul 
the  dirt  out  and  put  it  along  a  certain 
place  which  was  indicated  by  the  engi- 
neer where  a  levee  had  to  be  con- 
structed. More  than  half  a  mile,  or 
about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  ditch, 
went  through  rather  a  heavy  growth  of 
oak  trees  that  averaged  from  six  inches 
to  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  men 
would  have  had  to  fell  that  timber,  grub 
tiie   stumps  out  of  the  frozen  ground 
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and  pull  them  out  of  the  wa}"  before 
they  could  do  the  excavating.  But 
there  would  be  no  pay  for  getting  rid 
of  the  timber  and  stumps  ;  that  had  to 
be  counted  in  under  the  25  cents  a 
cubic  yard.  We  considered  the  kind 
of  men  we  would  have  to  put  at  that 
work,  men  who  have  never  handled  a 
pick,  men  who  have  worked  hard,  but 
worked  inside  factories,  worked  in 
buildings,  worked  under  shelter.  We 
could  see  very  plainly  that  working 
out  there  in  the  weather,  with  picks 
and  shovels  and  wheelbarrows  which 
they  did  not  know  how  to  use,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  earn  more  than 
their  car  fare  out  there  and  back  and 
the  price  of  their  noon  luncheon.  In 
addition,  it  would  take  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  the  morning  to  go  out  there 
from  the  North  Side  and  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  the  evening  to  get  back.  From 
the  South  Side,  or  from  the  southwest 
part  of  the  city,  it  would  take  two 
hours  to  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the 
morning,  and  the  same  time  in  the 
evening"  to  get  home.  So  we  had  to 
reluctantly  abandon  that  proposition. 
It  seemed  quite  impracticable  and  we 
dropped  it.  (Jur  efforts  wdth  the  city 
and  with  the  Sanitary  Board  to  get 
men  with  families  employed  have  had 
to  stop  there. 

"AA'e  have  tried  as  far  as  may  be  to 
encourage  people  to  employ  men  in  all 
directions  for  odd  jobs.  A  business 
man  called  on  me  yesterday  and  said 
he  had  $250.00  worth  of  work  done 
about  his  premises  and  about  his  place . 
in  the  last  six  weeks  and  had  given 
employment  to  fifteen  or  twenty  dif- 
ferent men.  For  months  he  had  been 
neglecting  numerous  little  betterments 
needing  attention  —  whitewashing, 
painting,  and  other  little  repairs.  Then 
he  said  to  himself.  'Why  should  I  not 
get  these  things  done  now  and  give  as 
many  men  as  I  can  some  chance  to 
earn  a  little  money.'  He  suggested 
that  if  everybody  in  Chicago  would 
follow  that  plan  it  would  mean  in  the 
aggregate  a  very  considerable  step  to- 
ward relieving  a  lot  of  the  need  that 
now  exists  in  the  city. 

"Now  I  want  to  speak  of  one  other 
thing,  and  that  is  the  part  that  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  has  played  in  this  whole 


work.  There  has  been  some  criticism 
in  many  different  directions  of  the  fact 
that  the  Chicago  Tribune  right  at  the 
inception  of  this  movement  started  in 
in  a  semi  or  entirely  independent  way 
to  raise  money  and  take  part  in  reliev- 
ing the  distress.  As  newspapers  are 
conducted,  it  is  quite  customary,  as  I 
need  hardly  say,  for  most  of  the  news- 
papers not  included  to  keep  profound 
silence  upon  the  subject  which  some 
other  paper  has  first  begun  to  discuss. 
The  fact  that  the  Tribune  announced 
that  it  was  going  to  raise  money  to  re- 
lieve distress  has  in  some  degree  in- 
terfered with  the  attention  which  other 
newspapers  in  Chicago  might  under 
normal  circumstances  have  given  to 
this  situation.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  Tribune  appointed  a  Committee 
of  a  number  of  men  and  women  to  take 
charge  of  what  it  proposed  to  do.  This 
committee,  which  was  substantially  of 
one  mind  when  it  came  to  passing  on 
anything,  agreed  that  whatever  the 
Tribune  did  must  be  done  in  absolute 
harmony  and  so  as  to  dove-tail  in  per- 
fectly with  the  work  which  the  general 
comm^ittee  was  setting  out  to  do.  Thus 
while  the  Tribune  started  in  with  some 
uncertainty  as  to  what  it  was  going  to 
do  and  spoke  of  it  in  a  manner  which 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  alarm  lest  it  might 
interfere  with  the  success  of  this  move- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  the 
Tribune  has  done  has  been  to  estab- 
lish a  lodging  house  which  was  very 
much  needed  and  which  is  acting  as  an 
annex  of  the  municipal  lodging  house 
and  is  working  as  completely  with  the 
municipal  lodging  house  in  every  par- 
ticular as  though  it  were  the  municipal 
lodging  house  itself.  So  that  while 
there  was  some  apprehension  about 
what  the  Tribune  had  done  and  might 
do,  as  an  actual  fact  what  the  Tribune 
has  done  has  not  in  any  particular  in- 
terfered with  the  work  which  has  been 
mapj)ed  out  by  the  General  Committee. 
1  think  T  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that 
the  work  which  the  Tribune  has  done 
to  date  has  been  work  which  has 
helped  rather  than  injured  the  attempt 
to  help  the  homeless  men.  Beyond  that 
the  Tribune  has  not  gone. 

'Tn  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  provision  of  public  works  in  a  time 
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like  this,  as  cmers^ency  employment  for 
men,  is  a  very  much  more  complex  and 
unsatisfactory  thing-,  I  believe,  than  the 
ordinary  citizen,  without  thinkinj:^,  re- 
gards it  to  be.  I'or  instance,  if  Chicago 
should  set  on  foot  some  large  public 
works,  if  the  Park  Board  should  set  on 
foot  the  excavation  of  a  lake  in  the 
Park,  or  if  the  city  should  do  some- 
thing in  a  large  way  in  order -to  make 
employment,  it  would  have  to  provide 
employment  for  men  who  were  not  ac- 
customed to  do  the  kind  of  work  which 
would  have  to  be  done.  That  is  a 
mighty  rough  and  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory way  on  the  whole  of  solving  the 
problem  of  employment.  If  the  work 
could  be  so  differentiated  that  a  man 
would  be  enabled  to  perform  enough 
of  it  to  earn  the  money  which  he  has 
to  be  paid,  it  would  be  all  right,  but 
that  seems  to  be  quite  impracticable  as 
things  go.  So  that,  as  an  economic 
proposition,  such  a  plan  as  that  has 
very  little  value  indeed.  People  like 
to  say,  'We  will  have  these  men  do 
something  worth  wdiile ;  we  will  have 
them  do  something  that  will  beautify 
the  city  or  improve  the  city;  make  their 
work  count ;  we  will  pay  them  wages 
and  turn  them  into  doing  these  things, 
and  it  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  city 
and  be  a  good  investment  all  around.' 
I  say  it  can't  be  done.  The  men  you 
have  to  employ  are  the  men  who  have 
to  be  helped,  and  you  cannot  ask 
whether  they  can  dig",  or  build,  and  do 
the  work  to  the  best  advantage.  There- 
fore when  people  propose  that  large 
public  works  be  created  in  order  to 
give  employment  to  unemployed  men, 
they  are  proposing  something  which 
has  some  value,  but  which  is  far  from 
solving  the  problem,  because  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  men  who  have 
to  be  helped  can't  do  the  work  to  be 
done. 

"Let  me  add  that  the  oft'er  of  the 
Sanitary  Board  of  25  cents  a  cubic 
yard  for  excavation  is  not  lower  than 
they  regularly  pay  for  such  work  by 
contract.  The  contractor  usually  puts 
up  a  large  shed  or  shack  or  some  sort 
and  the  men  live  and  sleep  right  there 
on  the  job.  Men  are  employed  who  are 
accustomed  to  that  work,  big,  husky 
fellows,  and  they  can  make  a  living  at 
that  rate — the  regular  pay.     The  thing 


that  we  turned  the  proposition  down 
on  was  not  that  the  25  cents  a  yard  was 
lower  than  the  Board  could  get  the 
work  done  for,  but  that  the  kind  of  men 
we  had  to  recommend  for  it  could  not 
possibly  make  a  living  out  of  it." 

The  chair  then  referred  to  the  work 
of  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  and 
called  upon  !Mr.  IMullenbach,  who  said: 

Mr.  James  Mullenbach 

"I  understand  that  I  am  to  speak  of 
the  organization  and  administration  of 
relief  for  homeless  men  so  far  as  it  is 
related  to  the  Municipal  Lodging 
House. 

"Toward  the  end  of  November  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  provision  for  the 
care  of  these  men  as  afforded  by  the 
Municipal  Lodging  House  would  not 
be  adequate.  I  wish  to  reproduce  some 
figures  to  show  the  sudden  and  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  demand  for  lodg- 
ings during  the  closing  weeks  of  1907 : 
Lodgings  given  in  Nov.,  1907 . . .  2,513" 
Lodsfines  e'iven  in  Nov.,  1906.  .  .       548 


Excess  over  190G 1,965 

Lodgings  given  in  Dec,  1907.  .  .11,100 
Lodgings  given  in  Dec,  1906...    1,099 


Excess  over  1906 10,001 

"By  the  end  of  December  we  were 
sleeping  between  400  and  500  lodgers 
a  night  in  beds  and  on  the  floors — 150 
in  beds.  Wq  finally  had  to  refuse  ap- 
plicants and  refer  them  to  the  police 
stations  for  shelter. 

"In  the  meantime  the  City  Homes 
Association,  by  whose  initiative  and 
support  the  Mvmicipal  Lodging  House 
ivas  originall}^  established,  as  well  as 
the  City  Administration,  were  seeking 
available  quarters  for  the  overflow. 
However,  no  suitable  or  adequate  space 
could  be  obtained  until  President  Mar- 
vin Hughitt  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R. 
Co.  generously  granted  the  use  of  a 
building  at  35  \\'est  "Washington  street 
free  of  charge  until  April  1st  as  an 
emergenc}^  lodging-  house.  Inasmuch 
as  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  lodgers  are 
railroad  laborers  belonging  to  the  sur- 
face and  construction  gangs,  the  grant 
by  the  railroad  company  is  peculiarly 
fitting  and  appropriate.  The  capacity 
of  this  l)uilding  is  about  400,  though  it 
can    be   pressed,   if    necessary,   to     500 
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lodgings.  All  alterations  have  been 
made  and  precautions  taken  to  make 
the  building"  safe  and  sanitary. 

"At  the  same  time  a  building  was 
also  granted  by  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R. 
Co.  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  Relief 
Committee  and  is  conducted  as  an 
emergency  lodging  house  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Municipal  Lodging 
House.  Under  the  personal  manage- 
ment of  Air.  Alexander  Cleland,  for- 
merly Employment  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Y.  "St.  C.  A.,  the  fullest  har- 
mon}'  prevails  in  the  actual  operation 
and  so  far  as  the  lodgers  are  concerned 
they  are  conscious  of  only  one  system 
of  relief  and  supervision. 

"Ko  man  is  lodged  either  at  the 
Alunicipal  Lodging  House  x\nnex  or 
the  Tribune  Lodging  Llouse  who  has 
not  first  been  registered  at  the  Mu- 
nicipal Lodging  House  at  12  North 
L^nion  street  and  slept  there  for  at  least 
one  night — that  is,  obtained  a  bath,  dis- 
infection of  clothing  and  medical  ex- 
amination and  inspection.  Further- 
more, no  man  is  sent  to  either  of  the 
emergency  lodging  houses  who  is  not 
able  to  work.  All  men  needing  special 
treatment  or  consideration  are  lodged 
at  the  M.  L.  H.  or  at  its  Home  for  Con- 
valescent Men  at  21  South  Peoria 
street. 

"On  the  same  day  that  the  N.  W.  R. 
R.  Co.  tendered  the  City  its  building 
Mr.  J.  A\'.  Allen  of  the  J.  W.  Allen 
^Manufacturing  Company,  210  Wash- 
ington boulevard,  granted  to  the  Mu- 
nicipal Lodging  House  for  temporary 
use  a  three-story  stone  building  at  21 
South  Peoria  street  for  a  Home  for 
Convalescent  JMen.  This  was  a  very 
desirable  and  opportune  gift,  as  it  per- 
mitted the  separation  and  segregation 
of  the  men  temporarily  incapaciated  for 
work,  and  afforded  opportunity  for  the 
special  care  of  a  group  of  men  in  spe- 
cial need.  The  Chicago  Relief  and 
Aid  Society,  which  shares  with  the 
Municipal  Lodging  House  the  ex- 
pense and  management  of  the  Home, 
also  sends  thither  such  convalescent 
patients,  especially  young  men,  as  the 
Society  receives  from  the  Cook  County 
Hospital.  Of  course,  no  man  with  con- 
tagious or  objectionable  disease  is  sent 
to  the  Home.  So  soon  as  men  are  able 
to  work  they  are  passed  back  to  the 


Municipal  Lodging  House  to  make 
room  for  other  convalescent  or  dis- 
pensary lodgers.  The  building  has 
been  furnished  by  Dean  Sumner  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It 
was  to  his  kind  thoughtfulness  that  the 
entire  arrangement  is  due. 

"The  entire  capacity  of  these  four 
places  of  shelter  is  about  1,200,  and 
can  be  increased,  if  necessary,  to  1,650 
lodgings. 

"The  total  number  of  lodgings  given 
for  January  in  all  the  lodging  houses 
of  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  sys- 
tem was  16,138.  The  number  for  Janu- 
ary, 1907,  was  1,980.  On  Jan.  23  lodg- 
ings were  given  to  857  men,  the  highest 
number  to  date. 

Closing  the  Police  Stations. 

"Ample  provision  for  sheltering 
lodgers  having  been  provided,  the  sit- 
uation seemed  to  be  so  well  in  hand 
that  it  was  determined  to  close  again 
the  police  stations,  which  had  been 
opened  temporarily  for  lodgers  during 
the  emergency.  Accordingly  on  Jan. 
14th  Chief  Shippy  issued  an  order  to 
close  the  police  stations  to  lodgers  and 
to  refer  applicants  to  the  Municipal 
Lodging  House  for  shelter  and  care. 
The  order  appears  to  have  been  gen- 
erally observed,  but  thus  far  the  action 
has  not  materially  afifected  the  num- 
ber or  the  character  of  the  lodgers  at 
the  Municipal   Lodging  House. 

"Meanwhile  arrangements  had  been 
made  to  keep  the  Municipal  Lodging 
House  open  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  or  night  to  receive"  applicants. 
A  physician  is  now  in  attendance 
at  the  Lodging  House  throughout 
the  night  to  examine  and  care  for 
any  lodg'er  who  may  apply.  It  is 
believed  that  in  this  way  the  closing 
of  the  police  stations  will  work  no 
hardshi])  on  the  applicant  and  the 
health  of  the  city  will  be  better  pro- 
tected. 

Employment. 

"Almost  since  its  opening  the  Mu- 
nicipal Lodging  House  has  conducted 
an  employment  bureau  for  sending 
the  worthy  and  able-bodied  lodger 
to  paid  employment.  In  ordinary 
times  this  provided  a  fair  and  nat- 
ural test  for  the  lodgers.  Under  the 
present      stress,      however,      no      re- 
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nninerativc  employment  sufficient  to 
keep  the  line  of  men  movinj^  could  be 
obtained.  The  men  could  not  find  the 
work  and  we  could  not  find  it  for  them. 
The  consequence  was  that  whereas  the 
average  sojourn  of  each  lodger  had 
been  three  nights,  it  rose  to  ten  nights 
to  a  lodger. 

"To  take  the  i)laoe  of  the  emplo}-- 
ment  bureau,  it  was  desirable  that 
some  employment  be  tound  by  which 
the  lodgers  must  l)e  able  to  return 
some  compensation  for  their  lodging, 
or.  at  least,  manifest  the  disposition  to 
do  so.  Accordingly  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  Relief,  of  which  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  is  Chairman,  brought  the  sugges- 
tion to  the  City  Administration  that 
the  men  be  placed  at  work  on  the  city's 
streets,  one  day's  work  of  eight  hours 
to  be  accepted  for  three  days'  lodgings 
and  meals.  This*  would  give  the  man 
a  chance  to  earn  his  way  and  allow  him 
two  days  free  to  search  for  work  with- 
out worry  as  to  his  lodging  or  meals. 
The  proposal  met  with  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  Alayor  and  his  cabinet  and 
since  that  time  some  men  have  been 
sent  to  work  on  the  streets  almost 
daily.  On  the  occasion  of  a  great  fall 
of  snow  such  as  that  of  last  night  and 
the  one  of  ten  days  ago,  we  have  not 
insisted  upon  the  men  going  to  work 
upon  the  city  streets,  although  the 
need  of  help  was  naturally  increased. 
The  city  has  thought  it  would  be  deal- 
ing more  humanely  and  efifectively  to 
permit  the  men  on  such  a  mornmg  as 
the  present  to  pass  out  and  obtain  such 
employment  as  might  be  open  in  the 
way  of  snow'  shoveling  on  the  railroads 
and  the  residence  portions  of  the  city. 
The  men  have  been  advised  to  put  the 
mone}^  earned  in  this  way  into  cloth- 
ing and  thus  fit  themselves  for  employ- 
ment in  the  ice  harvest,  ^^'here  the 
men  are  sent  to  w'ork  on  the  street 
they  must  be  physically  fit  and  prop- 
erly clothed.  There  has  been  the 
heartiest  co-operation  by  the  officials 
of  the  Street  Cleaning  Department, 
and  they  have  expressed  their  satisfac- 
tion at  the  way  in  which  the  men  have 
worked. 

"As  to  paid  employment  we  are  de- 
pending chiefly  on  the  ice  harvest. 
Officials  of  the  ice  companies,  espec- 
ially  of   the    Knickerbocker  Company, 


have  called  on  us  for  about  300  men, 
and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  weather 
continues  favorable,  several  hundred 
will  ship  out  next  week.  W'e  still  con- 
tinue to  get  some  call  to  supply  local 
help.  \\'e  wish  that  these  might  be 
\ery  much  increased.  We  desire  to 
])reserve  as  much  as  possible  our  em- 
])loyment  l)ureau  and  to  restore  it  as 
soon  as  possible  to  its  regular  capacity 
of  negotiating  enough  of  resource  to 
supply  our  lodgers  with  paid  employ- 
ment. To  this  end  we  ask  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  public  and  especially  of 
the  empl(\\ers.  Xo  man  will  be  guar- 
anteed, but  we  promise  to  use  our  best 
judgment  in  selecting  the  man. 

Outline  of  the  Municipal  Lodging 
House  System. 

"The  primary  object  of  a  municipal 
lodging  house  is  to  provide  immediate 
relief — food,  bath  and  lodging — free  to 
every  homeless  and  indigent  man  or 
boy  stranded  in  the  city,  to  do  this 
under  humane  and  sanitary  conditions 
with  just  and  discriminating  treatment 
is  the  main  object  of  the  Lodging 
House. 

"The  essential  elements  of  the  sys- 
tem lie  in  the  following: 

"1.  The  admission  and  registration 
of  all  applicants  at  one  central  office, 
thus  preventing  reduplications,  and 
supplying"  reliable  information  as  to 
the  actual  number  of  idle  and  indigent 
men.  To  require  all  homeless  and 
wandering  men  to  apply  for  relief  at  a 
single  center  and  at  only  one  is  to  take 
one  of  the  most  effective  measures  for 
diminishing  the  number  of  that  class 
of  public  dependents  in  any  com- 
munity. Where  food  and  lodging  can 
be  obtained  at  separate  stations  or  in- 
stitutions a  premium  is  put  on  profes- 
sional mendicancy. 

"2.  Compulsory  sanitary  require- 
ments— bathing  and  disinfection  of  the 
clothing  of  the  lodger — are  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  cleanliness 
and  comfort. 

"3.  Medical  inspection  of  all  lodgers 
and  relief  for  every  lodger  that  needs 
it.  The  medical  inspection  at  the 
Municipal  Lodging'  House  is,  of 
course,  under  the  Department  of 
Health.  \'accination  is  provided  where 
deemed  necessary.  Contagious  cases 
are    separated    from    the    others    and 
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sent  to  sleep  in  the  isolation  ward. 
Further,  the  examination  provides  a 
body  of  information  which  prevents 
fraudulent  claims  on  the  part  of 
the  lodger  as  to  alleged  incapacity  to 
work,  and  also  guards  against  injustice 
by  the  Lodging  House  management  by 
laying  an  unfit  burden  on  an  unfit  man. 
It  will  be  noticed  therefore  that  the 
medical  inspection  really  serves  three 
purposes,  provides  relief  for  the  lodger, 
protection  for  the  public,  and  informa- 
tion for  the  intelligent  dealing  with  the 
lodger's  case. 

''4.  Discriminating  distribution  along 
the  line  of  paid  employment,  charitable 
relief,  or  correctional  confinement  for 
every  lodger  according  to  his  need,  ca- 
pacity, or  indolence,  as  disclosed  by  the 
facts  on  personal  inquiry.  This  is  the 
most  important  element  in  the  entire 
Lodging  House  system.  Each  morn- 
ing at  5  o'clock,  or  shortly  after,  the 
lodgers,  after  breakfasting,  are  mar- 
shalled before  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  an  inquiry  into  the  pur- 
pose and  outlook  of  each  man  is  made. 
On  the  basis  of  the  information  se- 
cured through  registration,  physical 
examination,  or  any  other  facts  that 
may  come  to  light  by  this  inquiry,  di- 
rection is  given  toward  permanent  re- 
lief as  indicated  above.  The  able- 
bodied  is  sent  to  employment,  the  sick 
to  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  The 
immigrant  is  referred  to  his  own  peo- 
ple and  their  local  organization  for  re- 
lief. The  young  lad  from  the  country 
is  persuaded  to  return  and  correspond- 
ence is  taken  up  with  his  home.  The 
Municipal  Lodging  House  thus  be- 
comes a  clearing  house  for  the  home- 
less and  the  unemployed. 

"5.  An  adequate  and  fair  work  test. 
In  ordinary  times  this  is  best  provided 
for  through  the  employment  bureau. 
To  be  able  to  refer  a  lodger  to  paid  em- 
ployment is  at  once  to  take  him  out 
of  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  de- 
pendent, is  his  best  inspiration  for  re- 
neued  endeavor  toward  independence, 
and  leaves  him  quite  without  excuse  if 
he  careslessly  or  indolently  throws  the 
opportunity  away. 

"6.  The  closing  of  the  police  sta- 
tions to  lodgers.  Chicago  is  now  one 
of  the  few  large  cities  that  has  defin- 
itely shaken  off  this  inhuman  and  cost- 


ly way  of  caring  for  the  homeless  man 
or  boy — the  actual  cost  in  manhood  far 
transcending  the  cost  in  money.  We 
are  hoping  to  keep  our  supply  of  sur- 
plus lodgings  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
demand  that  there  may  be  no  occasion 
to  return  to  this  scheme  of  lodging 
men. 

"7.  The  co-operation  of  the  public. 
This  is  absolutely  essential,  if  the  work 
newed  endeavor  toward  independence, 
of  the  city  and  the  Municipal  Lodging 
House  is  to  be  effective  in  ridding  the 
city  of  the  professional  beggar  and  giv- 
ing the  worthy  out  of  work  a  fair 
chance.  The  public  should  refuse  alms 
to  all  mendicants  on  the  streets  or  at 
the  back  doors  and  refer  them  to  the 
Municipal  Lodging  House  for  shelter 
and  care.  If  our  work  is  to  be  finally 
effective,  this  co-operation  of  the  pub- 
lic must  be  given.  At  present  we  are 
compelling  the  decent  worker  to  put 
in  one  day  on  the  city's  streets  for  his 
"keep."  He  does  not  know  how  to 
'bum'  his  bed  or  board.  The  profes- 
sional, however,  is  able  to  gather  from 
an  indulgent  public  enough  to  avoid 
the  test  and  inspection  of  the  city  by 
securing  shelter  and  food  at  a  mini- 
mum cost.  With  the  shelter  and  food 
provided  by  the  city  and  the  emer- 
gency lodging  houses  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  any  man  to  beg,  or  for  any 
man  to  give  carelessly  on  the  streets 
of  Chicago.  One  word  as  to  the  food. 
The  commissary  detail  was  arranged 
by  Dr.  Hunt  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  According  to  it  we  are  giving 
to  our  lodgers  the  food  value  dispensed 
by  the  German  army  when  on  a  war 
footing. 

In  securing  the  co-operation  of  the 
public,  and  it  has  been  increasing  con- 
tinually, the  generous  notice  by  the 
newspapers  of  this  city  or  our  plans 
and  arrangements  has  been  of  the  ut- 
most service.  Also  in  the  matter  of 
securing  employment  the  press  has 
been  of  great  value. 

Such  is  the  system  under  which  the 
homeless  men  of  Chicago  are  being 
taken  care  of.  It  is  a  system  that  has 
been  in  operation  over  six  years.  It 
has  thus  far  proved  capable  of  expan- 
sion without  breaking  in  the  case  of  an 
unusual  emergency  and  will  cheerfully 
retract   to   its  ordinary  dimensions   as 
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speedily  as  the  present  need  has  passed. 
'I'hat  it  has  been  so  successful  thus  far 
has  been  due  to  the  co-operation  and 
support  of  the  chief  charity  agencies 
of  the  city.  The  centralization  of  the 
relief  for  the  homeless  man  is  due  to 
their  co-operation,  and  to  the  wisdom 
and  service  of  Dr.  W.  A.  l^vans,  the 
Commissioner  of  Health,  who  has  dis- 
pla\'ed  a  personal  interest  in  this  mat- 
tiT  that  is  unusual  in  a  pul)lic  "official." 
The  Chair  next  introduced  Mr. 
Wacker.  whose  address  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Wacker 

"From  what  has  been  said  by  those 
who  have  prceded  me — and  none  can 
better  judge — and  from  the  pictures  of 
distress,  suffering  and  misfortune 
drawn  by  them,  it  has  been  made  per- 
fectly clear  that  a  serious  condition  ex- 
ists, which  must  be  promptly  and  vig- 
orously met.  The  questions  confront- 
ing those  who  are  cognizant  of  the  sit- 
uation were  :  How  best  to  proceed  ; 
how  best  to  bring  relief  to  those  in  dis- 
tress ;  how  to  do  that  in  an  effectual 
and  dignified  way,  without  sensation- 
alism, without  injuring  the  fair  name 
of  Chicago  and  without  attracting  an 
undesirable  element  to  our  city.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed,  by  the  trained 
and  active  charity  workers,  as  well  as 
by  those  of  us  who  are  more  or  less  ac- 
tive in  charity,  that  we  must  adhere 
strictly  to  what  have  been  well  termed 
the  essential  features  of  modern  or- 
ganized charity: 

"First,  investigation  ;  second,  co-op- 
eration ;  third,  registration  of  relief  for 
guidance  to  prevent  duplication  and 
impositions.  All  agreed  that  promiscu- 
ous giving  does  more  harm  than  good. 

"The  workers  of  the  dift'erent  or- 
ganizations were  called  together  and 
instructed  to  make  a  careful  report. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  David  R. 
Forgan,  President  of  the  Association 
of  Commerce,  the  following  letter  was 
addressed  to  2,300  members  of  the  as- 
sociation : 

"  'To  ]\Iembers  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce, 
"  'Gentlemen  : 

"  'The  association  has  been  requested 
by  representatives  of  the  various  char- 
itable organizations  of  the  city  to  pro- 
vide them  with  information  for  their 
guidance  in  dealing  with  the  present  in- 


dustrial situation.  I  shall,  therefore, 
be  obliged  if  you  will  promptly  answer 
the  subjoined  questions,  detach  the 
form  and  mail  it  to  me  in  the  enclosed 
envelope. 

"  'Your  answers  will  be  used  for  a 
general  tabulation  of  results  onI_y,  and 
will  be  considered  strictly  confidential. 

"  'Yours  very  truly, 
"•(Signed^      DAVID  R.  FORGAN, 

"  'President. 

"  'First :  What  is  the  normal  number 
of  your  employes  at  this  season  of  the 
year? 

"  'Second  :  What  is  the  niunber  now 
employed  ? 

"  'Third  :  During  the  next  sixty  days 
do  you  expect  to  (1)  increase  the  num- 
ber of  your  employes,  and  if  so  by 
what  number?  or  (2)  decrease  the 
number  of  your  employes,  and  if  so  by 
what  number? 

"  'Fourth:     In  your  opinion  will  the 
general     industrial     situation    improve 
during  the  coming  sixty  days? 
"  '  (Signed )    ' 

"From  750  answers  received  we 
found  that  27,G53  men  were  out  of  em- 
ployment, which  would  indicate,  con- 
servatively speaking,  that  no  less  than 
75,000  men  are  out  of  employment  at 
the  present  time.  This  means  that  the 
welfare  of  at  least  150,000  women  and 
children,  dependent  upon  them,  is  at 
stake.  The  reports  of  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  different  organizations  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  number  of  ap- 
peals, were  more  than  double  those  of 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
and  were  constantly  increasing,  and 
that,  owing  to  the  times,  money  was 
not  being  as  liberally  subscribed.  The 
investigations  revealed  a  condition  of 
aft"airs  which  made  it,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Forgan  and  the  committee,  im- 
perative to  call  upon  a  number  of 
prominent  citizens  to  attend  'a  meet- 
ing at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  an  important 
matter  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  our 
city.'  About  thirty  of  our  citizens  met 
and,  after  listening  to  the  reports  at 
hand,  unanimouslv  decided  to  raise  a 
fund  of  at  least  $100,000  for  the  relief 
of  the  needy  and  to  distribute  the 
money  among  the  different  charitable 
organizations  of  the  city. 

"Mr.   W^illiam   V.   Kelley,   President 
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of  the  American  Steel  Foundries  Com- 
pany, was  unanimously  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  which  has  since 
been  enlarged  to  250.  A  better  or  a 
more  energetic  chairmancould  not  have 
been  chosen.  An  executive  committee 
composed  of  William  V.  Kelley,  E.  B. 
Butler,  Ernest  A.  Hamill,  John  A. 
Spoor,  Julian  W.  Mack,  W.  L.  Brown, 
and  David  R.  Forgan  is  charged  with 
the  distribution  of  the  money  to  be  col- 
lected. Committees  covering  sixty- 
three  different  lines  of  business  have 
been  appointed.  The  machinery  is  in 
operation  and  with  the  hearty  co-oper- 
ation of  the  newspapers,  of  which  we 
are  assured,  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
citizens  generally,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  result.  Chicago  will  ac- 
quit herself  with  honor,  and  show 
without  ostentation  that  she  is  willing 
to  do  her  duty  on  behalf  of  humanity. 
She  has  done  it  in  emergencies  before, 
and  will  do  it  again. 

"The  time  is  coming  when  we  shall 
require,  and  will  have,  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  a  broader  and  a  more  com- 
prehensive system  of  public  relief.  In 
other  countries  public  relief  measures, 
whereby  all  classes  are  compelled  .  to 
contribute,  have  been  successfully 
operated  and,  although  this  country 
may  at  the  present  writing  be  opposed 
to  legislation  along  those  lines,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  sentiment  will  change  in 
this  matter,  as  it  has  in  regard  to  many 
others  durng  the  last  decade.  As  it  is 
now,  public  and  private  charity  should 
be  brought  closer  together.  Great  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  cause  them  to 
co-operate  and  to  make  them  com- 
ponent parts  of  one  system. 

"The  burden- will  rest  heavily  upon 
the  officers  and  workers  of  organized 
charity.  Help  to  secure  for  them  the 
necessary  funds ;  let  every  man  con- 
stitute himself  a  committee  of  one  and 
prompt  his  neighbors  to  do  likewise, 
and  let  us  not  only  help  to  raise  the 
necessary  money — $100,000,  or  more — 
for  the  needs  of  the  sick  and  the  handi- 
capped in  body  and  mind,  but  also  let 
every  one  make  a  special  effort  to  do 
what  he  can  to  give  employment  to 
some  one  out  of  work.  Let  him  ex- 
ert himself  to  the  utmost  to  see  that  no 
honest,  industrious  man  in  this  great 
city  is  compelled  to  spend  his  time  in 


idleness  and  be  obliged  to  appeal  for 
help,  so  distasteful  to  the  workingman, 
while  his  wife  and  children  go  cold  and 
hungry.  Let  us,  then,  raise  this  money 
and  let  us  try  by  all  possible  means  to 
give  employment  to  those  out  of  work. 
Such  services  will  prove  thrice  a  bless- 
ing— a  blessing  to  those  who  receive, 
to  those  who  give,  and  to  the  com- 
munity of  which  they  both  form  parts." 
Mr.  Harding  was  the  last  to  be  called 
on  and  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  John  C.  Harding 

"This  question  that  confronts  the 
people  of  Chicago  at  the  present  time 
is  many-sided,  and  any  one  represent- 
ing organized  labor  has  to  be  very 
careful  as  to  the  attitude  that  he  takes. 
Whatever  our  differences  of  opinion 
may  be  as  to  the  best  way  of  assisting 
men  and  providing  them  with  the 
means  of  improving  their  own  condi- 
tions, there  can  be  no  difference  as  to 
the  necessity  of  somehow  helping  a 
man  when  he  is  in  dire  distress,  as  a 
great  many  of  the  residents  of  Chicago 
are  at  the  present  time. 

"I  notice  by  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Wacker  that  a  committee  representing 
the  organized  charities  of  Chicago  has 
started  out  to  raise  a  fund  of  $100,000 
to  assist  what  is  estimated  to  be  sev- 
enty-five thousand  people  who  are  in 
need  of  assistance.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  committee  will  succeed  in  rais- 
ing that  much  money,  and  if  they  do  it 
will  simply  give  them  a  little  over  a 
dollar  with  which  to  assist  each  case. 

"A  great  responsibility  rests  upon 
that  Committee  as  to  how  they  shall 
expend  that  money.  While  listening 
to  some  of  the  remarks  here  this  after- 
noon the  thought  occurred  to  me,  and 
I  am  sure  that  it  must  occur  to  all  of 
you,  that  these  means  taken  at  the 
present  time  are  simply  transitory 
means,  and  that  while  it  is  up  to  us 
to  do  what  we  can  to  assist  people  who 
are  in  immediate  need,  we  should  all 
devote  our  energies  toward  removing 
the  conditions  that  make  such  a  condi- 
tion possible.  If  this  sum  of  money  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  employing  men 
out  of  work,  it  may  be  used  in  such  a 
way  as  to  ultimately  defeat  the  very 
object  for  which  it  was  raised,  and  so 
make  a  bad  condition  worse.  For  in- 
stance, I  was  very  much  interested  in 
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the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bicknell  with  re- 
gard to  the  proposition  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  give  employment  to  men  not 
only  on  the  streets,  but  also  on  work 
in  connection  with  the  drainage  trus- 
tees. A  little  thought  ought  to  satisfy 
anybody  that,  so  far  as  organized  labor 
is  concerned,  we  cannot  consistently 
approve  or  support  any  proposition 
that  looks  to  the  employment  of  men 
out  of  work  at  a  less  rate  of  pay  than 
the  market  rate.  I  appreciate  the  good 
sentiment  and  the  good  spirit  behind 
this  movement,  and  I  know  that  these 
gentlemen  realize  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  them.  But  they  should 
be  very  careful  that  that  money  is  ex- 
pended in  such  a  way  that  it  wHl  not 
make  a  bad  condition  worse. 

"The  different  trade  unions  in  Chi- 
cago make  more  or  less  of  a  systematic 
effort  to  take  care  of  their  unemployed 
and  their  sick  and  unfortunate.  The 
unions  in  Chicag-o  are  not  as  well  or- 
ganized in  that  respect  as  they  might 
be.  The  unions  in  Chicago  devote 
most  of  their  attention  and  effort  to 
improving  working  conditions — secur- 
ing higher  wages,  shorter  hours  and 
better  conditions.  They  have  not  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  their  thought  and. 
energy  to  providing  ways  and  means 
for  taking  care  of  men  temporarily  out 
of  work  or  sick.  At  the  same  time  they 
have  done  something,  and  indeed  a 
great  deal,  along  these  lines.  In  the 
organization  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
the  Typographical  Union,  we  have  in 
Chicago  established  a  pension  fund. 
The  pension  is  not  very  large,  but  to 
any  member  of  No.  IG  who  has  reached 
a  period  in  life  where  he  is  incapable  of 
making  a  living  for  himself  we  pay  a 
pension  of  $3.00  a  week.  It  is  not  very 
much,  but  it  is  enough  to  assist  him  to 
take  care  of  himself.  In  addition  to 
that  the  International  Typographical 
Union  has  for  a  number  of  years  past 
had  a  home  for  disabled  printers, 
where  any  member  of  the  Union  may 
be  sent  when  he  has  reached  that 
period  when  he  is  unable  to  earn  his 
living.  We  find  that  it  costs  between 
$6.00  and  $7.00  a  week  to  maintain  an 
inmate  at  that  institution,  and  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
among  the  membi  rs  of  our  organiza- 
tion as  to  whether  that  money  could 
not  be  better  spent  by  being  kept  at 


home  and  given  to  the  men  in  the  form 
of  a  pension  or  relief  of  some  form. 
Following  out  that  suggestion  and  that 
idea,  the  International  Union  has  re- 
cently inaugurated  a  system  of  fur- 
nishing a  pension  of  $4.00  a  week  to 
men  that  are  unable  to  make  a  living 
for  themselves.  I  call  attention  to 
these  things  simply  to  show  that  we 
have  been  doing  something  along  those 
lines. 

"I  was  very  much  interested  in  one 
of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Wacker 
to  the  effect  that  sooner  or  later  the 
American  people  will  have  to  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  burden  of  charity 
which  now  rests  upon  a  few  individ- 
uals, or  comparatively  few  individuals, 
must  be  distributed  among  all  the 
members  of  the  community.  I  believe 
that  in  any  state  of  society  where  any 
such  thing  as  charity  is  necessary,  and 
we  all  regret  that  it  is  necessary,  the 
state  should  levy  that  burden  upon  all 
the  members  of  the  community.  But  I 
believe  the  best  thing  to  do,  and  the 
thing  we  should  all  do,  is  to  take  every 
step  we  can  to  prevent  the  necessity 
for  charity,  and  that  is  one  of  the  best 
things,  I  believe,  that  organized  labor 
has  done  in  this  country  in  the  past. 
One  of  the  best  things  it  is  doing  to- 
day is  to  endeavor  to  maintain  the 
highest  possible  standard  of  wages. 
Unfortunately  a  condition  such  as  now 
confronts  us  will  be  used  inevitably, 
and  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  to  lower 
wages.  It  is  bound  to  have  that  effect. 
It  is  a  very  fortunate  thing,  not  for  the 
members  of  organized  labor  alone,  but 
in  my  opinion  for  the  community  gen- 
erally, that  organized  labor  stands  as 
a  bar  against  the  wholesale  reduction 
of  wages  and  in  support  of  a  living 
wage.  I  believe  that  you  gentlemen 
will  agree  with  me,  if  you  give  the  mat- 
ter careful  consideration,  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  these  organizations  ex- 
ist, selfish  though  they  be  in  their  pur- 
])oses.  Although  their  efforts  are  di- 
rected chiefly  to  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of -only  those  who  are 
connected  with  their  organization,  at 
the  same  time  it  is  a  fortunate  thing 
for  the  community  at  large  that  they 
do  exist,  and  that  in  times  like  these 
they  prevent  the  wholesale  reduction 
of  wages  which  the  community  would 
otherwise  suffer  from." 
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SATURDAY  LUNCHEON 

Next  Saturday,  February  15th,  the  Hon.  W.  Clyde  Jones,  member 
of  the  Senate,  and  Hon.  Walter  I.  Manny,  member  of  the  House,  will 
speak  before  the  City  Club  at  luncheon  on  "The  New  Direct  Primary 
Law:  How  It  was  Passed  and  What  It  Is." 

Luncheon  at  12:30  P.  M.     Speaking  at  1:15  P.  M.  sharp. 


MAYOR  JOHNSON'S  ADMINISTRATION 
CLEVELAND 


IN 


The  story  of  Cleveland's  progress 
under  the  leadership  of  Tom  L.  John- 
son as  Mayor  was  told  before  the  City 
Club  at  luncheon  last  Saturday,  the 
8th  instant,  by  Mr.  Peter  Witt,  City 
Clerk  of  Cleveland.  In  the  absence  of 
the  President  of  the  club,  Mr.  Joseph 
W.  Hiner  presided.  Mr.  Witt  spoke 
for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  and  sub- 
stantially as  follows : 

Mr.  Peter  Witt 

"My  talk  is  of  the  administration  of 
Mayor  Johnson  in  Cleveland.  That  he 
was  born  in  Kentucky  amid  luxurious 
surroundings,  that  before  childhood's 
happy  days  were  over  he  had  felt  the 
pangs  and  privations  of  poverty,  and 
that  before  he  had  reached  his  majority 
he  had  amassed  a  princely  fortime,  I 
hope  is  something  you  are  not  much 
concerned  about.  It  is  not  what  a  man 
has  done,  nor  what  he  intends  to  do, 
but  rather  what  he  is  doing,  that  most 
covmts — especially  when  his  doing  deals 
with  a  city  finding  itself.  For  the  great 
problems  now  occupying  the  people  of 
this  country  must  be  solved  in  the 
places  that  we  call  cities.  It  is  in  them 
that  we  find  the  greatest  luxury  and 
the  bitterest  poverty.  In  them  the 
problems  must  be  solved.  It  zvas  'the 
United  States  of  America' ;  it  is  now 
'the  United  Cities  of  the  World.'  One 
city  above  all  in  the  United  States  is 


finding  itself,  and  that  city  I  am  proud 
to  say  is  my  home. 

.  "Men  have  long  spoken  about  cities 
as  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  decent 
people  on  account  of  the  mismanage- 
ment of  their  political  affairs. 

"I  am  here  merely  to  give  you  a  re- 
cital of  the  facts  that  have  been  worked 
out  and  the  experiences  gone  through 
in  Cleveland  during  the  past  twelve  or 
fifteen  years.  When  I  say  I  am  proud 
of  my  city,  I  am  not  proud  of  the  few 
sky-scrapers  we  have ;  I  am  not  proud 
of  the  clean  streets,  of  the  magnificent 
sewers,  of  the  beautiful  parks.  But  I 
am  proud  of  the  men  and  the  women 
living  there.,  who  have  made  my  city  a 
light  that  the  other  cities  are  now  look- 
ing at,  the  men  and  women  who  are 
prompted  by  high  ideals  and  moral  im- 
pulses, and  are  carrying  their  religion 
into  politics.  That  is  all  that  our  pol- 
itics is,  it  is  religion.  I  want  to  say 
that  nowhere  in  the  United  States  can 
you  find  a  people  living  in  a  communi- 
ty who  are  as  far  economically  ad- 
vanced as  the  people  in  Cleveland.  We 
discussed  politically  twenty-five  years 
ago  the  questions  that  now  are  merely 
being  discussed  academically  in  most 
communities.  We  have  reared  a  citi- 
zenship that  looks  upon  the  city  as  a 
different  thing  from  that  which  most 
people  take  their  city  to  be.  Our  city 
to  us  is  a  large  house,  and  we,  the  ad- 
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niinistrators,  are  merely  the  municipal 
housekeepers. 

"During-  the  last  seven  years  Cleve- 
land has  attracted  more  attention  than 
usual,  but  the  only  difference  between 
now  and  formerly  is  that  we  now  have 
with  us  a  leader  who  has  crystalized 
the  hopes  and  the  sentiments  of  a 
struggling  people. 

"Alany  years  ago  the  thing  that  star- 
tled the  people  in  Cleveland,  as  a  sim- 
ilar situation  has  startled  people  else- 
where, was  the  intluence  of  the  special 
privilege  crowd  in  corrupting  our  gov- 
ernment. That  moved  the  people  to 
protest  emphatically.  And  while  the 
agitators  were  sneered  at  who  stood 
ui)on  soap-boxes  and  protested,  and 
while  we  were  unable  to  prevent  the 
corruption  of  the  public  officials  from 
the  mayor  and  the  judges  down  to  the 
councilmen,  we  always  were  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  consummation 
of  the  desires  of  the  crowd  guilty  of 
the  corruption.  In  some  communities 
the  measures  we  used  would,  of  course, 
be  abhorred,  but  the  thing  that  kept 
our  city  clean,  the  thing  that  kept  us 
in  possession  of  our  own  streets  after 
the  privileged  crowd  had  corrupted  our 
government  from  mayor  and  judges  to 
councilmen,  was  the  people  who  would 
rather  string  corrupt  councilmen  to  the 
lamp-post  than  see  the  Republican  in- 
stitutions of  the  city  overturned  by  the 
mad  seekers  after  privilege  and  pelf.  I 
know  that  is  radical,  but  can  you  con- 
ceive of  a  crime  greater  than  the  crime 
of  corrupting  a  public  ofBcial?  The 
inducement  to  corrupt  public  officials 
of  course-  is  always  here  so  long  as 
there  are  gold  mines  in  the  streets  to 
be  worked  by  corporations.  So  long 
as  that  condition  exists  you  must  ex- 
pect bad  municipal  government  unless 
the  people  themselves  are  up  and  do- 
ing, and  we  always  were  up  and  doing. 
While,  as  I  say,  we  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  corruption  of  the  public  ofifi- 
cials,  we  were  able  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  their  schemes. 

"About  seven  years  ago,  at  a  Jack- 
son Day  banquet  in  Cleveland,  Tom 
Johnson,  then  forty-six  years  of  age, 
said  that  he  was  through  making  dol- 
lars, that  he  had  all  the  money  he  could 
use,  and,  strange  to  say  for  a  million- 
aire, more   than   he   wanted.     He   said 


that  henceforth,  instead  of  working  to 
make  dollars,  he  was  going  to  try  to 
make  conditions  that  would  help  to- 
ward the  making  of  men  and  the  mak- 
ing of  women.  Within  three  months, 
by  the  very  peculiar  operation  of  po- 
litical machines  and  factions,  he  be- 
came Democratic  candidate  for  ]\Iayor. 
He  was  supported  by  over  six  thou- 
sand Republicans  who  believed  in  him 
as  a  man  capable  of  running  the  ad- 
ministrative affairs  of  a  large  city,  and 
was  elected.  At  that  time  we  had  in 
Cleveland  what  is  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral plan  of  city  government,  under 
which  power  and  responsibility  were 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mayor.  He  had  the  appointing  of  his 
cabinet,  after  the  analogy  of  the 
scheme  at  Washington,  and  it  was  in 
making  his  first  appointments  that 
Tom  Johnson  showed  to  the  United 
States  that  he  stood  without  an  equal 
in  the  disposition  and  ability  to  secure 
able  helpers.  If  you  met  him  here  a 
year  ago  of  course  you  can  readily 
appreciate  my  saying  that  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  winning  personality.  No 
man  can  come  in  contact  with  Tom 
Johnson  for  any  length  of  time  and 
not  love  the  man.  You  soon  become 
convinced  that  the  man  is  absolutely 
honest ;  that  he  is  an  idealist,  his  head 
in  the  clouds  and  yet  his  feet  standing 
upon  good  old,  solid  earth,  and  that 
he  possesses  great  executive  ability. 
Not  only  has  he  the  faculty  of  select- 
ing the  right  men  for  the  right  places, 
but  he  can  take  men  who  are  as  wide 
apart  as  the  poles,  men  who  despise 
one  another,  and  he  can  hitch  them 
up  in  the  municipal  wagon  so  that 
they  will  draw  without  looking  at  one 
another  and  will  pull  hard,  while  he 
directs.  That  is  the  thing  that  char- 
acterized his  first  appointments. 

"The  first  principle  upon  which  he 
was  elected  as  mayor  was,  that  there 
should  be  no  extension  of  street-car 
franchises  and  no  rate  of  fare  higher 
than  three  cents.  That  was  the  slogan 
of  his  contest.  The  second  was  that 
there  should  be  an  equalization  of 
taxes. 

"We  in  Ohio,  I  presume,  have  the 
worst  tax  laws  of  any  state  in  the 
Union.  Our  tax  laws  were  made  at  a 
time  so  remote  that  the  children  of  the 
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men  who  enacted  them  have  been  dead 
so  long  that  their  tombstones  have 
fallen  over  and  ivy  merely  marks  the 
places  where  they  are  buried.  Yet 
those  laws  govern  the  living.  We 
appraise  our  property  once  in  ten 
years.  This  law  was  wise  for  the  time 
when  it  was  made,  but  it  is  an  eco- 
nomic crime  now.  When  Ohio  was 
a  howling  wilderness,  property,  after 
appraisement,  would  go  up  or  down  as 
a  whole.  Today  the  erection  of  a 
building,  the  closing  of  an  alley,  the 
putting  down  of  a  rail,  the  stringing  of 
an  electric  wire,  and  a  hundred  and  one 
things  that  we  do  each  and  every  day 
in  municipal  life,  will  change  the  value 
of  lands  over  night  and  also  affect  the 
value  of  the  improvements.  But  when 
our  figures  for  property  in  Ohio  are 
once  made  up  they  must  remain  for 
ten  years.  The  appraisal  of  property 
had  been  made  in  1900 ;  it  is  a  state 
function,  delegated  to  the  counties. 
The  city  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Johnson  said  he  would  use  all  the 
power  and  prestige  he  had  to  bring 
about  an  equalization,  and  that  year 
he  opened  up  what  has  since  become 
known  as  the  Johnson  School  of  Taxa- 
tion. 

"We  made  an  investigation,  the 
most  thorough  investigation  ever  made 
of  the  appraisal  of  property  in  the 
United  States.  We  found  in  our  search 
one  hundred  and  one  thousand  sub-di- 
visions of  land  varying  in  size  from  a 
small  building  lot  to  one  thousand 
acre  tracts.  This  property  was  ap- 
praised all  the  way  from  2  per  cent  of 
its  cash  value  to  more  than  68  per  cent 
above  its  market  price.  The  entire 
property  was  worth  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  six  hundred  millions,  and  was 
assessed  for  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  millions,  so  you  can  readily  ap- 
preciate the  need  of  equalization.  We 
found  that  the  railroads,  the  common 
carriers  of  Ohio,  were  worth  seven 
hundred  millions,  and  that  they  were 
on  the  tax  books  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  millions — less  than  17  per 
cent  of  their  actual  worth.  We  found 
the  public  service  corporations  stocked 
and  bonded  at  thirty-two  millions,  pay- 
ing taxes  on  one  million,  and  of  course 
we  did   not  go  very  far  into  the  per- 


sonal property  tax.  As  you  know, 
Tom  Johnson  is  a  single  taxer,  and  he 
is  convinced,  as  all  people  must  be  con- 
vinced, that  you  cannot  raise  taxes 
levied  against  personal  property.  In- 
stead of  raising  revenues  you  raise 
liars.  (Applause.)  At  the  present  mo- 
ment we  have  on  the  tax  books  one 
watch  for  every  fifty-five  people — so 
you  can  imagine  how  far  you  would 
have  to  go  in  Ohio  before  you  could 
get  the  time.  We  have  one  piano  for 
thirty-eight  people,  so  we  have  more 
pianos  than  watches.  While  we  are 
not  long  on  time,  we  are  strong  on 
music,  and  we  are  so  strong  on  music 
that  we  play  on  common  instruments. 
If  you  go  down  where  the  miners  live, 
who  used  to  play  on  the  old-style  ac- 
cordions, their  instruments  are  on  the 
tax  books  at  $75.  If  you  come  to  my 
city  and  go  up  Euclid  avenue,  where 
there  are  brown-stone  fronts  with  mil- 
lionaires living  inside,  you  cannot  find 
a  mahogany  box  at  all ;  you  cannot  find 
a  piano  worth  over  thirty-nine  dollars. 
In  the  personal  property  returns  you 
can  find  the  man  that  hauls  ashes  with 
a  fifteen-dollar  horse,  charged  with 
that  horse  on  the  tax  books,  but  you 
can  not  find  the  trotters.  I  presume 
they  are  so  fast  that  the  assessors  can 
not  catch  them. 

"But  the  first  and  greatest  principle 
of  Johnson's  platform  of  course  was 
the  one  concerning  franchises.  The 
old  street  car  companies  had  been 
rapping  at  the  door  of  the  council 
chamber  for  3^ears  and  years.  They 
had  to  get  an  extension  of  franchises 
since  the  expiration  of  their  grants 
meant  the  loss  of  their  taxing  power, 
which  was  capitalized  at  twenty-two 
million  three  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand dollars.  When  Tom  Johnson 
proposed  that  we  should  have  a  reduc- 
tion of  fares,  of  course  it  signified 
much  to  them.  They  were  capitalized 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars per  mile,  one  hundred  thousand 
water  and  fifty  thousand  property. 
\\'hcn  they  had  to  earn  dividends  on 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  water,. 
of  course  they  could  not  carry  people 
for  three  cents.  Six  months  after  his 
election  he  saw  that  the  only  way  to 
get  a  reduction  of  fare  was  to  go 
through   the   old   wasteful    scheme    of 
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•competition.  So,  on  the  6th  day  of 
December,  1901,  there  was  introduced 
into  the  city  council  an  ordinance  es- 
tablishing a  new  line,  upon  which  the 
rate  of  fare  should  not  be  over  three 
cents.  I  cannot  take  the  time  to  go 
through  all  of  the  manipulations  of  the 
Ohio  law  dealing  with  the  location  of 
new  street  car  lines.  The  legislature, 
being  the  property  of  the  privileged 
crowd  in  Ohio,  has  so  framed  the  laws 
within  the  last  thirty  years  that  it  was 
an  easy  thing  to  grant  an  old  company 
an  extension  or  renewal  of  its  rights, 
but  an  extremely  hard  thing  to  estab- 
lish a  new  company  in  competition. 
Aside  from  the  three-cent  lines  in 
Cleveland  there  has  not  been  granted 
in  the  entire  State  of  Ohio,  with  two 
exceptions,  any  line  except  to  the  old 
companies  within  the  past  twenty- 
eight  years. 

"Within  two  days  after  we  com- 
menced looking  for  competition  there 
was  begun  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio,  from  the  Attorney  General's 
office,  a  suit  challenging  the  right  of 
Tom  Johnson  to  hold  office.  For  fifty- 
one  years  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
had  held  that  charters  based  upon  the 
classification  of  our  cities  were  legal 
and  constitutional  and  seventy-five  dif- 
ferent men  who  constituted  the  court 
during  all  those  years  reaffirmed  that 
decision  so  often  that  the  law  books 
were  filled  with  their  opinions.  Yet  the 
men  who  owned  the  street  cars  of 
Cleveland  owned  the  Supreme  Court 
and  after  fifty-one  years  of  affirmation 
and  re-alfirmation  that  court  over- 
ruled itself  and  said  that  the  Cleve- 
land charter  w^as  unconstitutional. 
Then  they  said,  'We  will  prevent  you 
from  making,  under  an  unconstitu- 
tional charter,  any  grants  to  three-cent 
companies.' 

"The  next  thing  in  order  was,  since 
the  Supreme  Court  had  torn  down  all 
the  municipal  government  in  Ohio,  to 
convene  the  legislature  for  an  extra 
session  and  give  us  a  code  under 
which  the  cities  could  operate  legally. 
The  federal  plan  of  city  government, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  was  the  one 
that  the  people  in  Ohio  favored,  and 
the  legislature  was  importuned  by  the 
people  from  all  over  the  state,  with  the 
exception  of  one  city,  to  imbody  that 
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plan   in   the  new   law.      But  the   same 
power  that  owned  the  street  car  sys- 
tem in  Cleveland,  and  owned  the  Su- 
preme    Court     of  the  state,  of  course 
owned     the     legislature.     After     two 
months  of  agitation  and  after  hearing 
reports  of  committees     and     petitions 
from  citizens  from  all  the  Ohio  cities, 
they  gave  us  the  form  of  government 
of  boss-ridden  Cincinnati.  That  scheme 
of    government     is     clever,    especially 
where  you  have  a  great  influx  of  for- 
eigners.   In  Cleveland  forty  per  cent  of 
our  voters  are  foreigners  and  seventy- 
five  per  cent  are  foreigners  or  descend- 
ants of  foreigners.   They  look  upon  the 
mayor  as  the  burgomaster.     In   Euro- 
pean countries  the  mayor  or  burgomas- 
ter is  the  man  of  power ;  he  is  the  di- 
rector.    The  new  scheme  was  to  have 
the  mayor  or  burgomaster  still,  but  to 
strip   him   of  power,   and   to   have   the 
heads   of   departirients   elected   by   the 
voters — that  is,  by  the  party  machine. 
"But  Tom   Johnson  and  the  people 
of  Cleveland  were  greater     than     the 
machinations   of  the   Ohio   legislature. 
In  the  spring  of  1903     Tom     Johnson 
placed  upon  the  ticket  all  the  men  that 
he   had  previously  appointed  to  office 
and     included     every  Republican  who 
had  been  killed  by  his  party  for  stand- 
ing for  decency.     Their  platform  was 
that,  if  elected,  they  would  proceed  in 
the  spirit  of  the  old  law,  Tom  Johnson 
being  still  the  responsible  head  of  the 
house,   and  the   voters  gave  them   six 
thousand     majority.     We     then     pro- 
ceeded to  put  intoi  execution  the  plan 
for  the  three-cent  line.     In  November 
there  were  two  miles  of  track  down  in 
■   one  street  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
city.     Then  the  old     company     hired 
lawyers     to     hire     tax     payers,     who 
brought  suits  and  commenced  getting 
injunctions.     But  now  I  am  going  to 
leave  the  street  car  proposition  for  a 
little,  while   I   tell  you  of  some  other 
things  that  Tom  Johnson,  backed   by 
the    citizenship   we      have      there,   has 
brought   about   during  the  past  seven 
years.     Then  I  will  return  to  the  street 
car  question. 

"When  he  came  into  office  of  course 
he  recognized  the  social  evil  in  Cleve- 
land. To  our  disgrace,  we,  like  other 
cities,  used  previously,  about  twice  a 
vear,  to   raid   these  houses,  bring  the 
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fallen  women  in,  and  in  the  guise  of 
regulation,  collect  revenue.  The  sal- 
aries of  the  judge  and  the  prosecutor 
and  the  cost  of  the  machinery  of  the 
police  court  were  taken  out  of  the  earn- 
ings of  women  living  lives  of  shame. 
Mr.  Johnson's  decree  was  that  no  long- 
er should  the  City  of  Cleveland  receive 
tainted  money  of  that  description.  He 
called  before  him  the  police  chief  and 
said :  'This  won't  do.  We  kno.w  that 
the  evil  is  here,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  be  blind  and  say  it  is  not  here.  We 
are  going  to  handle  it  as  it  has  been 
handled  in  no  community  in  this  coun- 
try and  see  what  the  results  will  be. 
Every  woman  must  know  that  so  long 
as  she  conducts  herself  with  all  the 
decency  that  the  business  permits  she 
is  not  to  be  tampered  with  by  the  city.' 
You  know,  gentlemen,  that  all  the 
blackmail  of  the  fallen  women  in  every 
large  cit}-  has  its  foundation  in  the 
power  of  the  police  department  to  ar- 
rest them — a  power  which  enabled  one 
police  captain  in  New  York  to  accumu- 
late half  a  million  dollars  on  a  salary 
of  four  thousand  a  year.  Mayor  John- 
son put  a  stop  to  this.  He  also  said : 
'There  shall  be  no  woman  on  the 
streets  of  Cleveland  soliciting,  and  you 
can  walk  the  streets  of  our  city  for 
miles  and  miles  and  never  be  accosted. 
Nor  have  we  dragged  those  women  to 
the  courts  and  taken  from  them  one 
dollar. 

"In  addition  to  that,  we  have  abol- 
ished the  bawdy  house  with  the  saloon 
front,  where  the  innocent  and  unwary 
may  go  in  and  not  know  where  they 
are  going.  When  we  find  a  place  of 
that  kind  we  do  not  go  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  law,  have  the  people 
arrested  and  tried,  and  have  a  lawyer 
interpose  as  many  objections  and 
technicalities  as  he  can.  We  station 
a  policeman  at  the  door  with  a  book 
in  his  hand,  and  if  any  one  goes  in  we 
inquire  of  him  what  he  wants,  and  his 
name  and  business.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  hurts  a  business  of  that  kind 
it  is  publicity.  We  apply  the  same 
method  to  gambling.  We  have  no 
gambling  in  Cleveland,  except,  of 
course,  stock  gambling.  We  haven't 
got  to  the  point  where  we  recognize 
that  or  interfere  with  it.  What  I  mean 
is  poker,  roulette,  faro,  and  the  various 


devices  that  people  have  for  extracting 
coin  from  the  suckers  that  infest  the 
cities.  We  do  not  just  take  our  gam- 
blers to  the  court  and  have  them  con- 
tinue their  business  while  their  case 
is  pending.  When  a  man  opens  up  a 
gambling  joint  in  Cleveland  the  patrol 
wagon  backs  up  to  it  and  the  police- 
man breaks  in  the  door  with  an  ax  and 
takes  the  goods  and  destroys  them. 
They  station  a  man  at  the  door  and 
stop  everybody  from  coming  in.  You 
could  walk  until  there  would  be  blis- 
ters on  your  feet  and  not  be  able  to  get 
into  a  g"ambling  game  unless  you  had 
four  or  five  friends  and  could  rent  a 
room  at  a  hotel  in  which  to  start  a 
game. 

"With  our  saloon  question  it  is  the 
same.  Of  course,  the  people  have 
nothing  at  all  tO'  say  as  to  whether  we 
shall  have  saloons.  The  great  State  of 
Ohio  has  made  the  saloon-keepers  the 
head  tax  gatherers.  They  gather  two 
million  dollars  a  year  for  us.  The  state 
will  give  to  any  man,  no  matter  how 
bad  he  may  be,  the  right  to  run  a  sa- 
loon in  the  City  of  Cleveland,  and  we 
have  nothing  at  all  to  say,  but  we  han- 
dle them.  We  say  to  every  saloon- 
keeper, 'We  are  not  going  to  screw 
down  the  lid,  but  we  do  not  want  3^our 
front  doors  open  on  Sunday ;  while  the 
law  says  you  must  be  closed,  we  rec- 
ognize its  limitations,  but  if  you  do  not 
run  your  place  with  a  semblance  of 
respectability  we  will  put  you  out  of 
business.' 

"All  the  slot  machines  were  de- 
stroyed within  thirty  days  after  John- 
son became  mayor.  His  action  re- 
ceived the  hearty  approbation  of  thou- 
sands. But  it  is  the  big  man,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  that  Tom  Johnson  is  after, 
not  the  petty  thief.  He  could  not  see 
a  difiference  between  the  slot  machine 
and  the  race  track,  so  he  stopped  pool 
selling  at  the  race  track.  Then  there 
was  a  mighty  protest  that  he  was  ruin- 
ing the  town  ;  that  it  meant  the  loss  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  merchants  of  the  city,  since  a  man 
winning  might  buy  a  thousand-dollar 
dress  for  his  wife.  But  the  mayor 
persisted,  and  we  have  demonstrated 
in  Cleveland  that  you  can  have  horse 
racing  without  betting.  We  have  a 
fine   track   and   have    the   circuit   races 
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there,  but  there  is  no  betting,  no  pool 
selling. 

"The  thing  that  has  made  Tom 
Johnson's  administratilon  a  success 
has  been  that  we  are  doing  for  our- 
selves those  things  that  most  com- 
munities hire  done.  \\c  l)elieve  abso- 
lutely in  public  ownership  of  public 
property.  The  municipal  ownership 
idea  is  pursued  with  us  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  give  you  a  few  facts  as  to  how  it 
succeeds.  \\'e  have  our  water-works 
department  plant,  worth  eleven  mil- 
lions. It  had  for  years  been  the  spoils 
dumping  ground  of  both  political  par- 
tics.  Tom  Johnson,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  you,  hired  a  pedagogue  to  run 
the  water-works  department  and  said 
to  him :  'I  want  you  to  run  this  de- 
partment as  if  it  was  your  property  or 
my  property,  on  business  principles.' 
Professor  Bemis  put  the  water-works 
department  on  a  merit  basis.  We  were 
pumping  one  hundred  sixty-eight  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day  for  four  hundred 
thousand  people  and  supplying  them 
through  fifty-seven  thousand  taps.  We 
metered  the  city,  so  that  every  con- 
sumer should  pay  for  the  water  he  \vas 
getting,  no  more  and  no  less.  That  is 
the  only  just  way  of  selling  water. 
The  result  of  merit  and  meters  in  the 
department  for  seven  years  is  that 
while  we  today  have  sixty-five  thou- 
sand taps,  an  increase  of  eight  thou- 
sand, and  have  added  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  to  the  popula- 
tion, we  are  pumping  seven  million 
gallons  less  every  day  than  formerly ; 
we  are  selling  the  people  seventy  gal- 
lons for  half  a  cent,  and  we  have  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  as  a 
surplus.  Of  course,  we  are  going  to 
cut  that  down,  because  we  believe  the 
water  should  be  supplied  at  cost. 

"Now,  about  garbage.  At  one  time 
we  contracted  for  the  care  of  our  gar- 
bage, and  it  cost  us  sixty-nine  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  with  a  maximum 
handled  of  twenty  thousand  tons. 
When  that  contract  was  terminated 
we  paid  the  contractor  eighty-seven 
thousand  dollars  for  his  reduction 
plant  and  his  horses  and  wagons,  and 
we  commenced  operating.  The  first 
year  we  collected  thirty-four  thousand 
tons,  an   increase  of  66  per  cent,  and 


the  service  cost  the  people  of  Cleve- 
land less  money  than  it  had  under  the 
contract  system,  although  we  had  re- 
duced the  hours  of  labor  and  had 
raised  the  wages  from  $1.25  to  $2  a 
day  in  the  collection  branch  and  from 
$2.50  to  $4  in  the  reduction  branch. 
Last  year  we  collected  still  more,  at  a 
greater  decrease  in  the  cost  to  the  mu- 
nicipality, and  when  this  year  closes 
we  are  going  to  send  out  the  message 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
Cleveland  has  been  able  to  collect  and 
reduce  the  waste  from  five  hundred 
thousand  people  without  the  cost  of  a 
dollar  to  the  tax  payers.  We  have 
closed  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  three 
million  pounds  of  grease  at  four  cents 
a  pound  to  the  Ivory  Soap  Company  at 
Ivorydale,  and  when  you  wash  your 
face  next  year  you  can  say,  T  am  do- 
ing it  with  Cleveland  grease.'  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

"I  might  show  you  how  we  are 
building  a  large  intercepting  sewer. 
We  are  a  little  in  advance  of  you  here. 
Of  course,  you  are  getting  pure  water 
yourselves,  but  you  are  polluting  the 
water  supply  of  your  neighbors.  We 
are  building  a  sewer  to  take  every  bit 
of  sewage  in  the  City  of  Cleveland  to 
one  place,  and  there  we  are  going  to 
make  fertilizer  out  of  it  and  send  the 
clear  water  into  Lake  Erie.  We  are 
going  to  make  several  thousand  dollars 
a  year  out  of  the  sewage  of  the  City  of 
Cleveland. 

"I  might  talk  about  our  clean  streets 
that  are  flushed.  We  don't  use  the  dry 
process.  We  flush  all  our  streets  fresh 
and  clean  and  nice.  But  we  are  most 
concerned  with  men  and  with  women. 
When  Tom  Johnson  became  mayor  he 
appointed  a  preacher  as  director  of 
Charities  and  Corrections.  Of  course 
people  smiled  and  said  Tom  Johnson 
was  a  fool  to  appoint  a  preacher  for  a 
business  position,  but  he  said,  T  don't 
want  a  man  that  can  make  dollars  and 
cents.  I  want  a  man  that  can  make 
men  and  women.'  We  have  long  ago 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people 
who  go  to  the  workhouse  are  the  poor 
and  unfortunate,  rather  than  the 
vicious  and  criminal.  When  Tom 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Cooley  came  to  the 
workhouse  they  found  five  hundred 
men  and  women,  who  had  been  there 
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not  only  once,  but  two,  three,  ten,  or 
twenty  times,  and  one  man  was  serv- 
ing his  ninety-fourth  term.  Think  of 
the  stupidity  of  sending"  a  man  back 
to  the  workhouse  the  ninety-fourth 
time  when  ninety-three  times  did  not 
cure.  Of  all  the  figures  that  I  can 
think  of,  there  are  no  figures  equal  to 
our  statistics  on  crime. 

"Every  time  we  spend  a  dollar  to  edu- 
cate a  child,  for  the  church  to  make 
a  man  moral,  or  for  charity  to  take  care 
of  the  unfortunate,  we  in  this  countrv 
are  spending  $2.00  to  run  down  the  sup- 
posed criminal.  They  also  found  men 
in  the  workhouse  who  had  already  served 
their  time,  but  could  not  come  out  be- 
cause they  could  not  pay  their  fine,  so 
that  they  were  really  imprisoned  for 
debt. 

"Tom  Johnson  and  Dr.  Cooley  said, 
'that  is  not  the  way  to  reform  men,'  and 
they  pardoned  and  paroled  1,409  of  the 
inmates.  For  many  of  them  it  was  the 
first  time  that  somebody  had  stretched 
out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  told 
them  that  somebody  had  an  interest  in 
them.  Of  the  1.409  so  given  their  lib- 
erty, less  than  8  per  cent  found  their 
way  back  into  the  Cleveland  workhouse. 
(Applause.)  Another  thing,  we  don't 
lock  our  prisoners  up  at  seven  o'clock 
and  let  them  while  away  their  time  in 
pretended  reading  until  nine,  when  they 
g'o  to  bed.  Wie  bring  them  out  and  put 
them  in  school  rooms.  The  crook  or 
the  nifty  fingered  one  that  goes  through 
your  pockets  we  make  a  school  teacher, 
under  the  direction  of  one  that  we  em- 
ploy. We  set  the  prisoners  studying, 
and  many  men  and  many  women  who 
had  reached  the  age  of  three  score  and 
ten  unable  to  read  and  write  have  come 
out  of  the  Cleveland  workhouse  after  six 
months,  with  a  new  world  opened  up  to 
them,  and  able  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  the 
companionship  of  a  book.  When  you 
make  men  acquainted  with  the  literature 
of  the  world,  you  make  good  citizens, 
who  won't  find  their  way  to  the  work- 
house.    (Applause.) 

"But  it  was  quite  impossible  to  accom- 
plish satisfactory  results  with  these  men 
where  they  were — engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  brushes.  This  preacher  had 
a  dream,  and  the  people  of  Cleveland 
brought  about  its  realization  in  the  pur- 
chase of  1,900  acres  of  farm  land  nine 


miles  from  the  city,  where  we  are  to 
group  many  institutions,  and  our  work- 
house is  the  first  to  go  out  there.  The 
present  workhouse  will  become  a  storage 
house  for  the  water  department.  Last 
year,  at  this  'Cooley  farm',  nine  miles 
from  Cleveland,  we  had  300  v/orkhouse 
prisoners,  sixty  at  a  time.  As  one  man's 
time  expired  another  came,  so  that  dur- 
ing the  five  months  there  were  always 
sixty  men.  There  was  not  a  guard  over 
them.  In  the  morning  the  men  were 
called  at  the  tap  of  the  bell  to  go  a  mile 
or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  adminis- 
tration building  to  work  in  the  quarry 
and  bring  forth  the  stone  to  make  the 
foundations  for  the  new  building  of  va- 
rious kinds  that  we  are  going  to  erect 
there.  Of  the  300  men  there,  under  sen- 
tences of  thirty,  sixty,  ninety  days  or  six 
months,  without  a  guard  over  them,  re- 
sponding to  the  tap  of  the  bell,  only  four 
ran  away.  These  men,  who  were  looked 
upon  as  criminal  and  vicious,  still  had 
within  them  the  honor  of  a  man,  and 
they  stayed  to  work  out  their  time.  It 
all  demonstrates  that  the  entire  scheme 
of  punishment  and  imprisonment  as 
practiced  has  been  absolutely  wrong. 

"W^e  have  our  old  poorhouse,  a  large 
building  like  other  poorhouses.  with  four 
or  five  hundred  men  and  women.  They 
started  life  strong,  hale  and  hearty,  with 
strong  hearts  and  hands.  When  they 
had  proceeded  along  life's  stony  path- 
way for  thirty  or  forty  years  conditions 
overcame  them,  and  they  wended  their 
way  to  the  poorhouse.  We  are  not  going 
to  have  a  poorhouse  of  that  old  type  on 
this  large  farm  that  I  have  told  you  of. 
We  are  still  going  to  buy  more  and  more 
land.  Dr.  Cooley  says  he  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  he  has  all  the  land  there 
and  every  piece  adjacent  to  it.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Instead  of  a  large  building  we  are 
going  to  have  cottages,  with  gardens 
where  the  residents  can  plant  and  raise 
things  and  we  will  call  them  the  resi- 
dents of  the  farm  colony.  They  will  no 
longer  spend  their  idle  time  in  a  large 
building  where  they  commiserate  one 
another,  idle  in  body  and  mind  and  dis- 
gusted with  all  their  surroundings.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

"For  years  consumption  was  thought 
to  be  hereditary,  but  we  now  think  tu- 
berculoses a  social  disease,  and  every 
man  in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis 
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and  Chicago  who  has  tuberculosis — the 
white  plague — ought  to  indict  the  com- 
munity for  the  disease  he  has  got.  Tu- 
berculosis comes  from  bad  sanitation  and 
ventilation,  and  these  go  with  the  slums. 
I  thank  God  you  cannot  confine  the 
tuberculosis  germ  to  the  place  where  you 
breed  it.  It  will  go  up  on  Prairie  avenue 
and  rap  at  the  door  with  the  same  ease 
that  it  presents  its-elf  on  Halsted  street, 
and  that  fact  is  going  to  save  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  the  plague. of  this  hor- 
rible disease.  At  home  we  have  started 
a  municipal  sanitarium  for  those  afiiicted 
with  tuberculosis.  We  recognize  that 
there  is  but  one  cure  for  tuberculosis, 
that  is.  normal  conditions.  Give  the  pa- 
tient God's  air  and  sunshine,  and  you 
will  cure  him.  We  do  that ;  we  get 
them  weighing  110  to  120  pounds  and 
send  them  away  weighing  170  and  180, 
cured.  Every  community  has  got  to 
come  to  that,  even  though  it  may  be  ex- 
pensive. 

"We  have  our  Boys'  Home,  twenty- 
three  miles  from  Cleveland — 285  acres 
of  land,  and  180  boys,  some  of  them  lit- 
tle fellows  six  or  seven  years  old.  Many 
have  had  bad  parents  or  no  parents  and 
were  allowed  to  grow  up  like  weeds  in  a 
vacant  lot. 

"We  have,  not  one  large  building,  but 
cottages,  and  in  every  cottage  there  is 
a  man  and  a  woman,  the  master  and 
matron,  whom  the  boys  call  'Pa'  and 
']\Ia.''  If  you  go  there  at  night,  between 
seven  and  half  past  nine,  you  will  see 
the  boys  getting  that  which  they  needed 
most  but  got  least,  the  beneficent  influ- 
ence of  home  life.  They  are  sitting  in 
the  large  living  room,  where  the  j\Iaster 
and  Matron  are  telling  them  the  many 
stories  that  you  heard  in  childhood  da)^s. 
It  costs  us  money,  but  we  are  making 
citizens,  and  even  if  you  apply  the  low, 
mean  test  of  commercialism,  we  will  still 
give  you  figures  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ledger,  because  we  are  saving  both 
the  direct  and  -indirect  cost  of  criminal 
life. 

"We  have  a  new  way  of  dealing  with 
the  people  w^ho  commit  misdemeanors 
in  our  city.  Last  year  we  arrested 
32,000,  of  whom  27.000  were  arrested 
because  they  had  violated  city  ordi- 
nances. They  got  drunk,  or  expecto- 
rated on  the  sidewalk,  or  fell  into  neigh- 
borhood quarrels,   or   did   something  of 
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that  kind.  Only  5,000  were  really  guilty 
of  offenses  against  the  state.  We  have 
a  fine  police  force,  free  of  partisan  pol- 
itics. The  Mayor  appointed  a  Repub- 
lican chief,  and  gave  him  the  responsi- 
bility absolutely  without  interference.  He 
runs  his  department,  and  go  where  you 
will  in  Cleveland,  you  will  find  able- 
bodied,  fine-looking  men  in  policemen's 
uniform,  their  clothes  blue,  their  linen 
white,  and  their  shoes  black.  You  will 
find  them  doing  their  duty  always.  These 
men  have  been  given  these  directions : 
'Do  not  arrest  people  unless  it  is 
really  necessary.  If  you  find  a  drunken 
man  it  is  far  better  that  he  spend  the 
night  with  his  wife  and  children  at 
home  than  in  the  city's  bastile,  with  the 
people  at  home  harassed  over  his  ab- 
sence. If  there  is  a  neighborhood  row 
go  in  and  talk  to  them ;  tell  them  w'here 
they  are  wrong,  and  be  a  peacemaker.' 
The  result  is  we  are  going  to  reduce 
our  arrests  by  nearly  half.  In  January, 
instead  of  arresting  3,200  as  we  did  in 
January,  1907,  we  arrested  something 
like  1,700.  The  chief  says  to  his  men: 
'I  do  not  want  you  to  use  your  time  run- 
ning down  the  people  who  are  merely 
violating  city  ordinances,  but  I  want  you 
to  put  in  your  time  going  after  the  peo- 
ple that  are  burglars  and  holdup  men,' 
and  we  think  we  are  going  to  have  good 
results  from  this. 

"To  go  back  to  the  traction  problem, 
which  now  is  attracting  so  much  atten- 
tion because  we  are  at  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  settlement,  we  are  go- 
ing to  settle  it  not  only  for  the  people 
of  Cleveland,  but  for  every  city  in  the 
United  States.  I  left  you  wuth  two  miles 
of  railway  buried  in  the  streets  of  Cleve- 
land, and  with  many  injunctions  on  top 
preventing  the  completion  of  the  prop- 
erty. During  the  entire  year  of  1904 
nothing  could  be  done,  neither  could 
there  be  anything  done  in  1905,  because, 
as  the  court  w'ould  decide  one  injunc- 
tion— the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States — there  would  still  be  a  dozen  oth- 
others  unsettled.  So  the  injunctions  re- 
strained the  company  and  the  city  from 
completing  the  work.  In  1905  Tom 
Johnson  came  before  the  people  a  third 
time  as  a  candidate  for  [Mayor.  He  ran 
on  the  democratic  ticket,  but  we  do  not 
recognize  party  politics.  We  are  merelv 
using  the  democratic  party  as  a  vehicle. 
Of   all   the   things    that    Tom     lohnson 
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should  be  praised  for,  the  greatest  is  the 
fact  that  he  had  the  audacity  to  clean 
out  every  sneak  thief  within  his  own  or- 
ganization. He  has  simply  gone  after 
every  man  of  the  democratic  party  that 
is  bad.  He  has  time  and  again  gone  out 
in  the  wards  and  restored  republicans  to 
office  on  the  democratic  ticket.  There 
was  a  republican  in  the  Twenty-third 
Ward  who  was  turned  down  by  his  party 
for  his  good  record.  Tom  Johnson  asked 
this  repubhcan  to  stand  as  the  democratic 
candidate  for  the  council  from  that  ward. 
A  democrat,  against  whom  there  was 
nothing,  appeared  as  his  opponent.  Tom 
Johnson  went  before  the  democrats  of 
that  ward  and  said:  'Here  is  a  repub- 
lican who  has  been  two  years  in  the 
city  council,  and  his  record  is  that  of  an 
honorable  man.  We  are  fighting  for 
men  and  measures,  not  for  party,  and 
I  ask  every  man  that  votes  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  to  come  forward  to  the  dem- 
ocratic caucus  and  vote  for  the  repub- 
lican as  the  democratic  nominee.  The 
democrat  went  down  to  defeat  four  to 
one.  (Applause.)  The  result  of  his 
work  has  been  the  absolute  annihilation 
and  ruination  of  partisanship  in  our 
city.  The  democrats  in  Cleveland  can 
not  muster  6,000  who  would  vote  the 
ticket  straight,  and  the  republicans  could 
not  muster  20.000.  So,  out  of  the  100.- 
000  voters  of  the  city,  T(i,000  belong  to 
themselves  instead  of  to  their  political 
party.  (Applause.)  As  I  said,  he  was 
in  1905  a  candidate  for  the  third  time. 
The  traction  problem  was  tied  up.  The 
rails  were  buried  in  the  streets,  the  in- 
junctions were  on  top  of  them.  But  the 
people  believed  that  he  was  fighting 
their  fight  on  the  traction  problem,  and 
above  all  he  had  given  them  such  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  in  administration  as 
no  community  in  the  United  States  had 
ever  had,  and  they  re-elected  him  by 
12,000  majority. 

"I  will  now  jump  to  July,  1906.  The 
Supreme  Sourt  had  adjudicated  the  last 
lawsuit  brought  against  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  line  and  they  were  ready 
to  build.  But  the  old  street  car  com- 
pany in  1906  found  Tom  Johnson  and 
the  people  of  Cleveland  difi^erent  from 
what  they  found  them  in  1901.  The 
people  had  grown  under  the  leadership 
of  Tom  Johnson.  He  said  'This  fight,  of 
course,  is  greater  than  a  mere  scramble 
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between  two  companies,  even  though  one 
company  would  be  willing  to  make  a 
reduction  of  40  per  cent  in  fares.'  Every 
one  knew  that  the  city  lacked  the  legal 
power  to  build  and  operate  a  street  car 
line.  Tom  Johnson  therefore  applied  an 
old  corporation  principle  to  a  municipal 
function.  The  three-cent  fare,  or  For- 
est City  Railway  Company,  is  merely  a 
constructing  company.  Its  franchise  au- 
thorizes the  city  to  buy  the  property, 
when  the  legislature  delegates  the  power 
to  do  so,  by  paying  the  par  value  of  the 
stock,  plus  10  per  cent.  Tom  Johnson 
organized  a  second  company,  which  he 
called  the  Municipal  Traction  Company, 
composed  of  five  men,  acting  as  Trustees 
for  the  people.  These  men  so  fixed  up 
affairs  that,  in 'case  one  died,  their  es- 
tates would  have  no  claim.  They  are 
simply  acting  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  absence  of  a  law  authorizing 
the  city  to  operate  directly.  The  Forest 
City  Company  leases  its  property  to  the 
Municipal  Traction  Company,  the  latter 
agreeing  to  pay  the  stockholders  of  the 
former  6  per  cent  on  their  investment. 
Those  stockholders  can  never  get  more 
than  6  per  cent  income  on  their  stock, 
nor  more  than  $110  a  share. 

"That  being  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  July,  1906,  Tom  Johnson  called 
upon  the  people  to  subscribe  for  stock. 
The  people  of  Cleveland  came  forward 
with  their  thousands,  and  with  their 
two  hundred  and  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. They  financed  that  property  to 
the  tune  of  $;20,000,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  quarter  of  a  million  put  in  by 
a  citizen  of  Illinois  to  help  along  the 
matter.  On  the  first  day  of  November 
this  line  went  into  operation.  It  oper- 
ated from  the  southwest  portion  of  the 
city  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
heart  of  the  city.  The  terminal  area  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  was  what  is  called 
free  territory.  Wlien  the  companies 
were  granted  their  franchises  it  was 
provided  that  any  competitor  desiring 
to  use  the  center  of  the  city  for  ter- 
minal facilities  should  have  every  right 
to  use  their  rails  and  consume  tlieir 
power,  paying,  of  course,  a  rental  for 
both.  We  expected  that  our  line  would 
cut  their  rails  and  so  go  through  to  the 
heart  of  the  town.  But  we  were  then 
met  by  the  contention  that  the  Forest 
City   Railway  Company,   whose   prop- 
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erty  was  being  operated  by  the  Mu- 
nicipal Traction  Company,  had  no 
franchise.  They  alleged  that  Tom 
lohnson  had  a  financial  interest  in  the 
ordinance  of  that  company  when  he 
signed  it  and  that  it  was  therefore  void. 
\\'e  then  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
Tom  Johnson  had  interested  himself 
financially  in  the  matter,  and  this  was 
the  nature  of  his  interest:  He  had 
guaranteed  to  pay  for  the  rails  and  the 
cars  if  the  company  did  not.  .  He  had 
also  undertatcen  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Cleveland  who  bought  the  stock 
that  if  in  two  years  it  didn't  pay  he 
would  take  the'  stock  ofif  their  hands 
and  pay  them  6  per  cent  on  it  for  the 
interim.  He  stood  to  lose  $400,000, 
but  not  to  make  one  penny. 

■"The  case  went  to  court  on  a  de- 
murrer, the  mayor  admitting  these 
guarantees.  Then  that  great  adver- 
tiser of  the  fraudulent  news  which  you 
and  I  must  read,  the  Associated  Press, 
heralded  over  the  country  that  Tom 
Johnson  was  a  fake,  and  that  this  man, 
instead  of  working  for  the  people's  in- 
terest, was  using  the  power  of  his 
of^ce  to  secure  for  himself  the  fran- 
chise of  the  Forest  City  Railway  Com- 
pany. Then  the  judge,  a  man  placed 
on  the  bench  by  the  power  of  the  law- 
yers employed  by  the  Cleveland  Elec- 
tric Railway  Company,  rendered  an 
opinion  against  Tom  Johnson.  They 
then  put  the  case  through  the  courts, 
and  for  the  eleven  months  before  it 
could  be  heard  on  its  merits  the  wires 
every  two  or  three  weeks  tingled  with 
the  news  that  Tom  Johnson  had  a 
financial  interest.  But  when  it  finally 
came  on  its  merits  before  a  judge 
whose  skirts  were  clean  Tom  Johnson 
was  not  only  held  to  be  blameless,  but 
was  praised  by  the  court  for  risking 
$4(»(). (»()()  to  carry  out  to  actual  success 
the  issue  upon  which  the  people  had 
given  him  their  votes.     (Applause.) 

"In  January,  1907,  three  months 
after  we  commenced  operating  the 
lines,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided  that  the  franchises  for 
two  streets  upon  which  the  old  com- 
pany had  rails  had  expired  two  years 
previously.  The  council  in  the  mean- 
time had  granted  to  the  new  company 
the  right  to  operate  upon  these  streets. 
Before  you   can  operate   a  street   rail- 


road in  Cleveland,  however,  you  must 
get  the  consent  of  abutting  property 
owners.  The  old  company  thereupon 
said  to  the  new  company:  'If  you  will 
let  us  alone  on  these  two  streets  and 
not  carry  out  your  work  there  we  will 
let  you  run  over  our  tracks  there.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  request  of  the  old 
company,  the  court  found  it  possible 
to  place  that  injunction  on  the  shelf 
for  a  period,  and  the  new  company's 
cars  commenced  operating  over  the  old 
company's  property.  The  old  com- 
pany furthermore  professed  itself 
ready  at  last  to  settle  under  a  plan 
whereby  a  holding  company  should 
take  charge  of  its  property,  and  an  in- 
vestigation was  commenced  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  the  property.  On  the 
first  day  of  April,  1907,  the  companies 
were  before  the  council  urging  settle- 
ment on  the  holding  company  scheme. 
On  the  second  day  of  April,  however, 
Mayor  Dunne  went  down  in  defeat  in 
Chicago,  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  April 
the  old  company  said:  A\'e  will  have 
no  more  to  do  with  you  ;  your  holding 
company  plan  don't  amount  to  any- 
thing, and  we  won't  stand  for  it.'  Of 
course,  what  they  really  said  was  that 
the  people  of  Chicago  had  gone  back 
on  a  principle  that  they  had  laid  down 
two  years  before. 

"Let  me  digress  to  say  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Cleveland  were  dififerent  from 
the  people  in  Chicago  regarding  this 
question  of  policy.  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  Chicago  did  not 
go  over  to  municipal  ownership  when 
they  elected  Mayor  Dunne.  I  think 
their  action  was  instead  a  display  of 
revulsion  against  the  horrible  coups 
you  were  riding  in.  But  the  thing  that 
moved  the  people  in  Cleveland,  and 
had  moved  them  on  for  years,  was  the 
fact  that  they  were  standing  for  a 
moral  principle,  for  a  question  of  right 
against  wrong,  not  merely  for  a  ques- 
tion of  better  cars,  and  that  is  what 
made  the  difference  between  the  peo- 
ple of  Chicago  and  the  people  of  Cleve- 
land.    (Applause.) 

"So  negotiations  were  off.  And 
without  dela3-ing  on  the  next  three  or 
four  months  of  war,  I  come  to  the  elec- 
tion last  fall.  The  old  companies  real- 
ized that  Tom  Johnson  could  not  be 
defeated  on  the  pretense  that  he  had 
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not  given  the  people  of  Cleveland  a 
good  administration,  but  they  hoped 
that  they  had  a  proposition  which 
would  appeal  to  the  cupidity  of  the 
people  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
be  indorsed  at  the  polls  as  against  Tom 
Johnson's  proposition.  His  proposi- 
tion was  that  all  franchises  granted  in 
future  to  the  old  company  should  pro- 
vide for  leasing  the  property  to  the 
]\Iunicipal  Traction  Company.  The 
Cleveland  Electric  Railroad  Company, 
on  the  other  hand,  proposed  a  twenty- 
year  extension  of  franchises  at  seven 
tickets  for  a  quarter  and  a  five-cent 
cash  fare.  The  backers  of  that  com- 
pany then  looked  around  for  a  candi- 
date, and  as  the  mayor  had  defeated  all 
candidates  brought  up  before,  they  de- 
cided on  Mr.  Burton.  Then  Mr.  Bur- 
ton brought  forward  a  letter  from 
President  Roosevelt,  and  you  people 
heard  more  about  that,  about  the  inter- 
ference of  the  President  in  municipal 
affairs,  than  we  did.  I  say  to  you 
frankly  the  Democrats  of  Cleveland 
never  mentioned  the  letter  twenty- 
four  hours  after  it  was  read  by  the 
balance  of  the  country.  Of  course, 
President  Roosevelt  was  interfering  in 
municipal  politics.  Of  course  he  might 
have  been  a  little  extreme  in  the  letter, 
but  it  was  not  a  great  indorsement  for 
Mr.  Burton. 

"There  was  a  man  in  the  President's 
cabinet,  however,  who  placed  the 
stamp  of  approval  upon  the  candidacy 
of  Plonorable  Theodore  Burton,  and 
that  was  James  Garfield.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  of  Ohio 
at  the  time  Joseph  Foraker  was  whip- 
ping through  the  legislature  the  most 
damnable  piece  of  legislation  that  ever 
disgraced  the  statute  books  of  the 
state.  Our  law  on  street  car  matters 
is  that  a  council  cannot  grant  a  street 
car  franchise  for  a  longer  period  than 
twenty-five  years.  But  in  1896,  when 
Joseph  Foraker  had  been  elevated  to 
the  high  position  of  a  United  States 
Senator,  he  used  the  power  of  his  place 
and  all  the  dirty  lucre  that  the  coropra- 
tion  furnished,  in  the  effort  to  whip 
through  the  Ohio  legislature  a  bill  per- 
mitting cities  to  give  fifty-year  grants 
instead  of  twenty-five,  and  prices  for 
votes  were  quoted  on  the  board  the 
same  as  you  did  in   Springfield  when 


the  Allen  bill  was  passed.  In  every  city 
the  people  were  up  protesting.  The 
protests  from  the  good  people  living 
in  the  cities  of  Ohio  reverbrated  all 
over  the  state  from  the  lake  to  the  river 
and  from  Pennsylvania  to  Indiana.  Of 
course  those  things  cannot  stand  the 
searchlight,  and  we  were  commencing 
to  gain,  when  Joseph  Foraker  put  for- 
ward this  young  man,  who  had  the 
record  of  a  father  ahead  of  him,  and 
James  Garfield,  the  son  of  his  father, 
not  only  voted  for  this  most  corrupt 
act  ever  passed  in  the  Ohio  legislature, 
but  stood  upon  the  floor  and  advocated 
its  passage,  and  it  did  pass.  Well, 
when  he  placed  the  stamp  of  approval 
upon  Theodore  Burton,  you  can  im- 
agine how  the  people  took  to  that  ap- 
proval. 

"Then  Mr.  Burton  for  seven  years 
had  not  been  in  Cleveland.  He  knew 
less  about  the  street  car  proposition 
than  the  humblest  voter.  He  com- 
menced saying  things,  and  when  he 
said  things  people  laughed.  I  have  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  hon- 
esty and  integrity  of  Mr.  Burton,  but 
the  desire  for  political  power  got  the 
best  of  his  judgment,  and  the  people 
considered  him  as  representing  the  po- 
litical aims  of  the  traction  crowd.  We 
spent  less  than  $10,000  in  the  contest, 
for  two  tents  that  we  moved  around  in 
which  we  held  the  gospel  meetings. 
And  if  you  could  witness  a  political 
contest  in  my  city  you  would  agree 
with  me  that  our  fight  is  not  politics, 
but  religion,  the  religion  of  great  moral 
reforms.  We  went  before  the  people 
and  said :  'Here  is  the  old  company  of- 
fering seven  tickets  for  a  quarter  and 
five-cent  cash  fares.  The  company  had 
actually  introduced  seven  tickets  for  a 
quarter  in  order  to  tickle  the  voter. 
We  said:  'VVe  want  three-cent  fares 
and  the  leasing  of  this  property,  the 
nearest  thing  we  can  get  to  municipal 
ownership.'  I  want  to  say  that  every 
man,  especially  every  man  working  for 
wages,  who  saw  he  could  save  four 
cents  each  day  and  have  immediate 
settlement,  but  who  was  willing  to  pay 
for  his  family  perhaps  twenty  cents 
more  every  day  for  the  indefinite  prop- 
osition of  Tom  Johnson,  so  that  the 
mayor  might  not  be  defeated  in  the 
fight  he  was  making,  that  man,  morally 
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speaking,  was  a  patriot.  (Applause.) 
From  all  over  this  country,  while  the 
contest  was  on,  came  letters  of  anxious 
inquiry.  'What  is  going  to  happen? 
Chicago,  that  great  city,  went  down  in 
defeat.  Are  you  in  Cleveland,  whither 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  liberty  all 
over  these  United  States  are  looking 
are  you,  too,  in  this  decisive  battle, 
going  down?'  But  we  knew  that  on 
one  side  was  the  crowd  playing  for 
special  privileges  in  our  streets  and 
trying  to  appeal  to  the  cupidity  of  the 
voter,  while  on  the  other  side  was  the 
patriotic  citizen.  We  knew  that  the 
citizenship  of  Cleveland  would  stand 
true  to  Tom  Johnson  once  more,  and 
they  did  so  by  a  majority  of  9,300 
strong. 

"Three  days  after  the  election  the 
old  companies  came  in  capitulating. 
They  said :  'We  now  appreciate  the 
fact  that  in  the  absence  of  a  law  per- 
mitting public  ownership  the  people  of 
Cleveland  want  the  holding  company 
proposition,  which  will  reserve  to 
themselves  all  further  rights.'  Accord- 
ingly we  are  going  on  in  Cleveland  to- 
ward such  a  settlement  of  the  traction 
problem  as  has  never  been  had  before. 
When  I  left  they  had  estimated  the 
value  of  the  physical  property,  and  this 
Aveek  they  are  figuring  on  the  value  of 
the  unexpired  franchises.  Of  course, 
we  shall  be  buying  back  our  own  prop- 
erty, but  our  forefathers  gave  it  to  the 
companies  and  they  are  entitled  to  it. 
A\^e  are  going  to  give  them  every  dol- 
lar, and  on  top  of  that  Tom  Johnson 
proposes  to  give  them  something  for 
good  will.  They  will  lease  their  prop- 
erty to  the  Municipal  Traction  Com- 
pany, and  it  will  be  operated  for  a 
three-cent  fare.  It  will  be  operated  for 
the  people  instead  of  for  private  profit. 

"They  say  the  three-cent  fare  will 
not  pay.  I  say  it  will.  We  have  three 
lines,  but  the  two  three-cent  lines  we 
had  first  are  producing  $1,000  a  day,  of 
which  $G00  a  day  will  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  operation,  including  interest  on 
the  cost.  Of  course,  at  the  present 
time  we  are  using  up  the  profits  for 
paying  lawyers.  We  had  to  spend 
$55,000  for  legal  expenses.  But  when 
the  litigation  is  over  and  things  get  to 
moving  along  nicely,  then  this  $400  a 
day  surplus  will  be  used  to  purchase 


Forest  City  Railway  Company  stock. 
At  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  if  we 
still  continue  the  three-cent  fare,  the 
Municipal  Traction  Company  will 
have  retired  all  its  stock,  and  when  the 
legislature  gives  Cleveland  the  right 
to  own  and  operate  directly,  these  five 
trustees  of  the  holding  company  will 
make  over  the  property  to  us  without 
the  issuance  of  a  dollar's  worth-  of 
bonds  or  the  payment  of  one  penny  for 
the  stock.  The  property  will  be  ours. 
(Applause.) 

"Let  me  say  this  closing  word:  In 
the  Cleveland  Electric  Company  there 
are  good  citizens,  just  as  there  are 
stockholders  in  the  Chicago  railroad 
companies  that  are  good,  but  their  in- 
terests as  the  owners  of  a  privileged 
corporation  interfere  with  the  exercise 
of  their  good  citizenship.  We  have 
many  people  at  home  who  would  not 
think  of  bribing  the  council  or  tamper- 
ing with  the  mayor,  but  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity  they  do  tamper  with 
the  legislature  and  interfere  with  the 
mayor.  Once  their  financial  interest 
is  removed  they  will  be  able  to  give  to 
the  people  the  benefit  of  their  talents 
in  making  Cleveland  the  banner  city 
to  live  in.  And  that  is  the  aim  of  Tom 
Johnson's  fight.  If  you  should  ask 
him  today  why  he  quit  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  he  would  tell  you:  'Because  I 
am  engaged  in  something  far  better 
and  greater  than  accumulation  of  dol- 
lars. I  would  make  conditions  favor- 
able to  the  making  of  men  and  women, 
and  I  would  have  their  children  say  to 
my  children  after  I  am  gone  that  their 
father  was  a  strong  worker  after  mu- 
nicipal righteousness  and  a  free  city." 
(Applause.) 


THE  MUNICIPAL  LODGING 
HOUSE. 

The  public  should  be  advised  that 
homeless  men  and  boys  needing  food 
and  lodging  are  cared  for  free  at  the 
Municipal  Lodging  House,  No.  12 
North  Union  street.  This  number  is 
one  block  east  of  Halsted  street,  near 
Lake  street.  Cards  of  Direction,  which 
can  be  handed  to  persons  soliciting 
aid  on  the  streets,  can  be  found  on  the 
counter  at  the  City  Club  office,  and  can 
also  be  obtained  free  by  writing  to  the 
lodcrina-  house. 
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WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 

Saturday,  February  22nd,  being  a  holiday  there  will  be  no  dicus- 
sion  before  the  Qity  Club  on  that  date. 


THE  NEW  DIRECT  PRIMARY  LAW 


On  Saturday,   February  15th,  a  dis- 
cussion was  held  before  the  City  Club 
at  luncheon  on  "The  New  Direct  Pri- 
mary Law :  How  It  Was  Passed  and 
What  It  is."    The  chief  speakers  were 
Hon.  W.  Clyde  Jones,  member  of  the 
Illinois   Senate,   and   Hon.   William    I. 
Manny,  member  of  the  Illinois  House 
of    Representatives.      Hon.  John    W. 
Hill,  of  the   House,  and   Mr.   William 
Clark     Mason     of     Philadelphia,     who 
chanced  to  be  present,  also  spoke.   Sen- 
ator Jones  went  at  considerable  length 
into  the  somewhat  extraordinary  tactics 
employed  at  Springfield  for  and  against 
the    effort    for    a    direct    primary    law. 
Representative  Manny  referred,  among 
other    things,   to   the   voluntary   direct 
primaries   which    have   for  years   been 
lield  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
Representative    Hill    expressed    appre- 
hension   concerning   the    effect   of   the 
law  on  parties,  and  Mr.  Mason  stated 
some    of    the    difficulties    and    dangers 
which  have  developed  in  Philadelphia 
under  the   Pennsylvania  primary  law. 
The    new     direct    primary     law    of 
Illinois  was  passed  January  29th,  last. 
It  is   the   culmination   of  an   agitation 
for  such  a  law  which  has  been  going 
on  for  a  number  of  years.     In  an  ad- 
visory referendum  vote  on  the  subject 
in  1904,  an  overwhelming  majority  de- 
manded  the    enactment   of   a    law   for 
direct    primary    elections.      The    new 
law  does   not  contain   an   "emergency 
clause,"    and    will    not,    therefore,    go 
into   effect  until  July    1st,   next.    The 
States    primaries    for    this   year,    how- 
ever, are  by  that  law  fixed  for  August 


8th.      By   this   means   they   will   come 
under  its  operation. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Walter  L.  Fisher  presided  at  the  lunch- 
eon, and  prefaced  the  discussion  with 
a  reference  to  Andrew  C.  McLaugh- 
lin's article  in  the  current  "Atlantic 
Monthly"  on  "Political  Parties."  That 
article  closes  with  the  words :  "Some- 
time we  shall  democratize  and  con- 
stitutionalize  parties."  The  chair  in- 
troduced as  the  first  speaker  Mr.  Jones, 
who  said : 

Hon.  W.  Clyde  Jones 

"The  movement  for  primary  reform 
goes  back  a  long  distance,  and  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  discuss  the  forms  of 
nomination  prior  to  the  present  con- 
vention system.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
formerly  all  national  politics  were  con- 
trolled by  our  Congressmen  at  Wash- 
ington and  all  state  politics  by  our 
Legislators  at  the  state  capitals.  After 
a  conflict  which  is  comparable  with 
that  which  we  have  just  gone  through, 
these  forms  of  nominating  machinery 
were  wiped  out  and  the  delegate  con- 
vention system  was  established. 

"This  system  has  been  in  existence 
for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury. During  the  latter  portion  of  its 
life  it  has  become  a  corrupted  system,, 
whereby  representative  government 
has  been  destroyed.  The  delegates 
who,  according  to  the  principles  of  rep- 
resentative government,  should  voice 
the  will  of  the  people,  have  instead  be- 
come puppets  and  tools  in  the  hands, 
of  misrepresentative  bosses  and  ma- 
chines. 
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"In  1899  the  first  direct  primary  law 
was  passed — that  of  Minnesota.  From 
that  time  on  there  has  been  an  active 
movement  throughout  the  various 
States  of  the  Union  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  convention  and  the  dele- 
gates from  the  political  machinery.  In 
1901  direct  primary  laws  were  intro- 
duced in  something  like  twenty-three 
or  twenty-five  States,  but  none  was 
passed  because  of  the  effective  opposi- 
tion of  the  existing  political  organiza- 
tions. In  the  various  States  the  move- 
ment has  continued  and  at  every  ses- 
sion of  the  Illinois  legislature  since 
then  a  number  of  direct  primary  bills 
have  been  presented,  but  only  the  pres- 
ent one  has  been  enacted.  Since  the 
movement  became  acute  in  this  State 
two  half-way  laws  have  been  passed 
on  the  subject,  which,  while  giving  the 
people  some  measure  of  popular  con- 
trol of  nominations,  attempted  to  pre- 
serve the  political  convention.  They 
were  the  results  of  compromises. 

"In  the  southern  half  of  this  State 
the  communities  have  for  many  years 
had  plurality  primaries,  and  they  un- 
derstand the  merits  of  the  direct  nomi- 
nation of  candidates.  In  the  northern 
half  of  the  State,  and  particularly  in 
the  large  city  of  Chicago,  we  have  not 
had  a  trial  of  that  system,  and  it  is 
the  theory  of  the  political  leaders  here 
that  such  a  law  would  be  destructive 
of  political  parties.  Accordingly,  for 
a  number  of  sessions  there  have  been 
two  contending  elements  in  the  legis- 
lature, one  representing  largely  the 
southern  half  of  the  State,  contending 
for  plurality  nominations,  and  the  oth- 
er, representing  more  particularly  the 
northern  half  of  the  State,  wishing  to 
preserve  the  convention  system. 

"In  1904  the  people  of  Illinois  under 
the  Public  Policy  Act,  voted  upon  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  law  should  be 
passed  permitting  them  to  vote  direct- 
ly for  their  candidates  for  office ;  in 
other  words,  which  would  eliminate 
the  convention.  Thf.  vote  was  more 
than  half  a  million  in  favor  of  the  prop- 
osition and  less  than  eighty  thousand 
against  it.  The  majority  was  seven  or 
eight  to  one  for  a  direct  primary  law. 
There  were  those  in  the  Republican 
party    and    in    the    Democratic    party 


who  accepted  that  popular  expression 
as  a  mandate  to  the  political  parties 
and  the  members  of  the  Legislature  to 
pass  a  direct  primary  law,  and  so  bills 
have  been  repeatedly  presented.  The 
Democratic  element  in  the  Legislature 
has  consistently  and  persistently  pre- 
sented such  bills  at  each  session  and 
fought  for  their  passage,  and  an  ele- 
ment in  the  Republican  party  has  done 
likewise  and  fought  for  bills.  I  believe 
it  is  correct  to  say,  however,  that  in 
this  last  session  of  the  Legislature  the 
organization  in  the.  Senate  and  the  or- 
ganization in  the  House  were  opposed 
to  a  direct  primary  law. 

"You  will  understand  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  session  there  is  a  con- 
flict between  opposing  interests  as  to 
who  shall  organize  the  two  houses  of 
the  Legislature.  As  the  result  of  that 
conflict  certain  executive  officers  are 
selected  and  certain  committees  are 
appointed.  The  chairmanships  of  those 
committees  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  friends  of  the  organization,  so  that 
the  organization  can  advance  or  thwart 
legislation.  It  must,  therefore,  be  held 
responsible  for  the  result  of  the  legis- 
lative deliberations. 

"On  this  particular  subject  numer- 
ous bills  were  introduced  last  spring 
and  they  were  referred  to  the  Primary 
Election  Committee.  In  the  Senate 
practically  nothing  was  done  along  the 
line  of  direct  primary  legislation,  even 
in  committee.  In  the  House  the  chair- 
man of  the  primary  committee,  Mr. 
Oglesby,  according  to  reports,  refused 
at  the  spring  session  of  the  Legislature 
to  call  the  Primary  Election  Commit- 
tee together,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
deliberation  whatever  upon  these  bills 
for  direct  primary  reform.  Certain 
members  who  had  introduced  and  were 
supporting  primary  bills  insisted  again 
and  again  that  the  committee  should 
be  called  together.  But  it  was  not 
called  together,  and  that  spring  session 
expired  without  any  advance  being 
made  towards  the  enactment  of  a  di- 
rect primary  law — towards  a  response 
to  the  demand  of  the  people  for  direct 
primary  legislation. 

"At  the  end  of  the  spring  session  the 
Drainage  Board  of  Chicago  presented 
a  waterway  and  water  power  bill.  That 
board  had  ascertained  that  certain  at- 
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tempts  were  being  made  by  private  in- 
terests to  appropriate  certain  water 
power  which  the  board  believed  it 
should  be  permitted  to  develop,  and 
there  were  those  in  the  State  who 
thought  that  the  State  should  develop 
that  water  power,  as  against  any  pri- 
vate corporation  or  any  municipal  cor- 
poration like  the  Drainage  District. 
The  Governor  requested  the  legisla- 
ture lo  take  up  this  matter  and  pass 
upon  it  befoie  adjournmenc.  The 
members  were  worn  out;  they  had 
been  working  for  four  or  five  months 
on  ^'3rious  classes  of  legislation  and 
they  needed  a  rest.  The  spgg;estion 
was  made  to  the  Governor  that  a  re- 
cess be  taken  to  some  date  which  he 
might  name.  Knowing  that  President 
Roosevelt  was  to  visit  the  West  and 
tit^.end  the  meeting  of  the  W'^aterway 
Convention  and  that  waterway  matters 
would  be  ripe  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober, the  Governor  suggested  October 
S  as  such  date,  which  would  be  imme- 
diately after  the  time  when  this  Water- 
wa}^  Convention  would  meet  and  when 
President  Roosevelt  would  make  his 
speech.  On  October  8  the  Legislature 
met,  the  people  of  the  State  having  in 
the  meantime  been  educated  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Waterway  Legislation. 
They  insisted  and  demanded  that 
something  along  this  line  be  done,  and 
you  all  know  that  after  a  severe  skirm- 
ish the  Waterway  Legislation  which 
the  Governor  desired  was  passed. 

"The  Supreme  Court  during  the 
spring  and  summer  had  been  consider- 
ing the  primary  law  which  the  special 
session  had  placed  upon  the  books.  In 
the  first  part  of  October  they  handed 
down  a  decision  declaring  that  law  un- 
constitutional, so  the  Governor  sent  a 
special  message  to  the  Legislature  re- 
questing that  they  enact  a  direct  prim- 
ary law,  and  the  Governor  came  out 
squarely  for  a  direct  primary  law  as 
distinguished  from  any  make-shift 
measure  which  should  perpetuate  con- 
ventions. The  Legislature  did  nothing 
with  respect  to  primary  legislation  dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  of  the  session. 
During  those  first  two  weeks  the  time 
was  occupied  mostly  with  waterway 
legislation.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
third  week  the  primary  question  was 
acute.     Mr.  Oglesby,  who  at  the  spring 


session  had  displayed  such  hostility  to 
direct  primary  reform,  introduced  a  di- 
rect primary  bill.  It  was  the  report  at 
the  capital  and  in  the  newspapers  that 
this  bill  had  been  drafted  by  the  attor- 
ney general  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Oglesby  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Governor.  This  bill,  it  was  under- 
stood, had  been  so  drafted  by  the  at- 
torney general  as  to  embody  ideas  of 
the  administration  and  the  desirable 
features  of  the  Democratic  bills.  The 
offices  covered  by  this  bill,  it  was  un- 
derstood, had  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
Oglesby  and  included  every  elective  of- 
fice in  the  state,  from  state  offices  to 
township  offices,  and  in  addition  in- 
cluded precinct  and  central  committee- 
men of  the  party  organization.  It  also 
included  national  delegates  and  even 
presidential  electors.  Instead  of  a  sin- 
gle precinct  committeeman  for  each 
precinct,  the  bill  included  an  unneces- 
sary additional  precinct  committee- 
man from  each  precinct. 

"Owing  to  Mr.  Oglesby's  hostility 
during  the  spring  session  and  to  the 
fact  that  this  bill  included  so  many  un- 
necessary officers,  such,  for  instance,  as 
electors,  township  officers  and  extra  - 
precinct  committeemen,  and  in  view  of  ''--^ 
the  argument  that  the  primary  ballot 
under  such  a  law  would  be  nine  feet  or 
more  in  length,  it  was  the  report  at  the 
capital  that  Mr.  Oglesby  was  endeav- 
oring to  laugh  primary  reform  out  of 
court  by  proving  it  to  be  too  cumber- 
some for  practical  operation.  Mr. 
Oglesby  was  closely  associated  with 
the  House  organization  and  in  view  of 
his  sponsorship  of  this  bill  and  not- 
withstanding its  many  defects,  the 
friends  of  the  administration  and  the 
friends  of  direct  primary  reform — pos- 
sibly to  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Oglesby — 
took  up  this  Oglesby  bill  and  advo- 
cated its  passage.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  intention  of  Mr. 
Oglesby,  he  awoke  to  find  himself, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  the  champion 
of  direct  primary  reform.  If,  as  some 
asserted,  Mr.  Oglesby  intended  to  hand 
the  House  a  'gold  brick,'  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  nugget  of  pure  gold.  It  is  but 
fair  to  Mr.  Oglesby  to  state  that  he 
voted  for  every  primary  bill  which 
reached  third  reading  in  the  House 
during  the  fall  session,  including  even 
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the  Democratic  measure ;  and  when 
Senate  Bill  No.  606,  which  was  finally 
passed,  was  in  the  House,  Mr.  Oglesby 
championed  that  bill  and  substantially 
aided  its  passage  in  the  House. 

"The  friends  of  direct  primary  re- 
form said  that  they  would  support  this 
Oglesby  bill  and  the  Governor  and  the 
administration  came  out  in  favor  of  it. 
At  that  time  the  Republicans  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate  had  it  in  their 
power  to  get  together,  have  a  caucus 
and  to  decide  what  was  best  to  be 
done  for  the  benefit  of  the  Republican 
party — what  kind  of  a  measure  could 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Republicans — 
and  that  is  what  should  have  been 
done. 

"Instead  of  that,  it  seems  that  the 
House  organization  decided  to  put 
through  this  Oglesby  bill.  It  passed 
the  bill  with  a  two-thirds  vote.  We 
know  that  members  voted  for  it  who 
were  opposed  to  direct  primary  reform 
— voted  for  it  simply  because  they 
thought  that  the  House  would  thereby 
dispose  of  the  subject  or  hand  it  over 
to  the  Senate.  It  was  a  matter  of  his- 
tory that  the  Senate  had  oftentimes 
been  able  to  destroy  legislation,  while 
at  the  same  time  making  what  is 
known  as  a  clean  record. 

"One  of  the  things  that  a  man  finds 
at  Springfield  is  the  desire  of  many 
legislators  to  make  a  record — to  have 
the  Journal  show  them  to  be  right  on 
certain  propositions,  although  at  heart 
they  are  against  those  propositions. 
Personally,  I  feel  that  that  is  one  of 
the  most  contemptible  traits  to  be 
found  in  a  legislator.  These  men  are 
not  willing  to  come  out  and  express 
their  honest  opinion  and  feeling.  They 
want  to  have  a  clear  record  on  which 
to  go  to  their  constituents  and  at  the 
same  time  fight  underhandedly  against 
certain  measures.  I  believe  that  this 
bill  could  never  have  become  a  law 
if  there  had  not  been  some  opponents 
of  primary  legislation  who  were  will- 
ing to  make  a  square  fight.  But  there 
were  many  who  did  not  have  that 
temerity  and  who  fought  in  the  dark. 

"The  result  was  that  the  House  or- 
ganization and  the  Senate  organization 
did  not  work  in  harmony.  In  the  Sen- 
iite  we  were  having  a  caucus  at  the 
time  the   House   was   considering  this 


Oglesby  bill,  and  none  of  us  thought 
that  the  House  organization  would 
pass  it,  so  we  had  a  number  of  differ- 
ent propositions  up  for  consideration. 
Senator  Gardner,  who  represents  the 
ultra  conservative  branch  of  the  Re- 
pul)lican  party  in  the  matter  of  pri- 
mary legislation,  was  willing  merely  to 
vote  for  a  law  fixing  a  uniform  date 
when  primary  elections  should  be  held 
throughout  the  state.  That  was  about 
as  much  of  a  reform  as  he  was  willing 
to  grant.  Others  wanted  to  take  up 
this  Oglesby  bill  or  some  direct  pri- 
mary measure.  We  took  a  vote  in  the 
Republican  caucus  of  the  Senate  and 
there  was  a  slight  majority  for  the 
Oglesby  bill. 

"I  had  made  a  suggestion — which 
was  the  third  proposition  before  that 
caucus — to  amend  the  old  law,  that 
is,  to  make  a  compromise.  It  did  not 
seem  to  me  possible  to  pass  the  Ogles- 
by bill  or  the  Gardner  proposition  and 
hence  I  proposed  this  plan.  I  talked 
with  many  members  of  both  Houses 
about  it  and  it  was  discussed  in  the 
press.  I  had  talked  it  over  with  Mr. 
Shannahan,  who  is  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  House  organization,  and  he 
thought  favorably  of  it.  We  had  talked 
about  the  advisability  of  getting  in  the 
various  representatives  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  trying  to  come  to  some 
agreement.  The  idea  was  to  take  the 
old  law,  which  had  been  declared  un- 
constitutional, and  correct  the  defects 
which  the  Supreme  Court  had  pointed 
out,  which  could  be  done  very  easily. 
That  law  was  limited  practically  to 
state  offices  and  to  congressional  and 
senatorial  nominations.  The  sugges- 
tion was  to  extend  it  to  county,  city, 
village  and  all  other  nominations  with- 
in the  State,  to  make  the  political  ma- 
chinery elective,  and  instead  of  merely 
having  delegates  who  were  instructed 
on  the  first  ballot,  according  to  the  old 
law  which  the  Supreme  Court  had  held 
invalid,  to  have  a  popular  vote  for  can- 
didates, with  a  provision  that  the  man 
receiving  the  largest  popular  vote — 
provided  it  was  over  a  definite  percent- 
age, say  25  or  35  per  cent,  a  respect- 
able minority — should  be  the  nominee. 
If  no  one  should  get  the  requisite  pop- 
ular vote  then — and  this  was  the  sug- 
gestion  of   Mr.    Shannahan — the   dele- 
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gates  of  each  primary  district  should 
be  instructed  for  the  man  receiving  the 
popular  vote  in  the  primary  district; 
the  delegates  were  to  be  instructed  un- 
til released  by  the  candidate,  and  after 
release,  in  case  of  a  deadlock,  they 
could  vote  for  whom  they  pleased. 

"In  view  of  all  the  talk  along  these 
lines  I  spent  two  days  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  drafting  a  bill  embody- 
ing these  ideas  which  I  had  intended 
to  introduce.  I  was  informed  by  men 
who  in  the  caucus  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Gardner  bill  and  by  others  who  voted 
in  favor  of  the  Oglesby  bill,  that  if  they 
felt,  upon  investigation,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  the  measure  which  was 
their  first  choice  they  would  compro- 
mise upon  this  plan  which  I  suggested. 
We  were  in  the  midst  of  that  and 
the  indications  seemed  to  be  that  we 
could  get  together  as  Republicans  on 
some  such  compromise,  when  word 
came  from  across  the  hall  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  Oglesby  bill, 
saying  laughingly  that  they  had 
'handed  a  lemon'  to  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Senate  would  have  to  kill 
primary  legislation  if  it  was  to  be 
killed,  their  record  being  clean.  As 
soon  as  that  information  came,  men 
like  myself,  who  were  at  heart  in 
favor  of  substantial  primary  reform, 
immediately  announced  that  we  could 
not  now  favor  any  compromise,  but 
that  we  were  going  to  stand  for  the 
Oglesby  bill ;  that  a  bill  which  had  re- 
ceived 102  votes  in  the  House  must  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate  without  change, 
with  all  of  its  faults,  leaving  future 
Legislatures  to  correct  those  faults, 
and  that,  threfore,'  we  would  not  now 
be  in  favor  of  a  compromise  such  as 
the  one  I  had  suggested.  Then  we  ad- 
journed for  the  week. 

"The  next  week  there  came  down 
from  Chicago  a  number  of  political 
leaders,  with  a  round  robin  signed  by 
a  majority  of  the  committeemen  of 
Cook  County ;  Speaker  Cannon  came 
down  there  with  his  Congressmen,  and 
they  took  hold  of  the  various  Senators 
and  tried  to  get  them  to  make  amend- 
ments to  that  bill.  The  Cook  County 
politicians  wished  the  precinct  com- 
mitteemen and  all  matters  relating  to 
political   organizations  cut  out  of  the 


bill.  They  did  not  wish  to  submit  their 
positions  to  the  vote  of  the  people. 
Speaker  Cannon,  who  was  a  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States, 
wanted  to  have  the  national  delegates 
cut  out  of  the  bill.  He  did  not  wish 
to  submit  his  candidacy  for  President 
to  the  popular  vote  of  the  people  of 
Illinois.  Speaker  Cannon  said :  T  don't 
care  what  kind  of  a  bill  you  pass,  but  I 
don't  want  national  delegates  in  it.' 
Coercion  was  usd.  Members  of  the 
Senate  were  taken  into  a  room  there 
one  by  one  and  argued  with  and  all 
kinds  of  influence  were  brought  to  bear 
to  get  them  to  agree  to  cut  national 
delegates  out  of  the  bill. 

"The  Senate  met  the  next  morning 
and  apparently  those  in  control  did  not 
have  enough  votes  to  accomplish  their 
purpose.  They  kept  taking  recesses 
throughout  the  day,  until  finally  the 
Cook  County  organization  and  Speaker 
Cannon  presumably  entered  into  an 
agreement  whereby  the  Cannon  men 
would  help  to  cut  out  the  party  or- 
ganization and  the  Cook  County  men 
would  help  to  cut  out  the  national  dele- 
gates. We  then  met  and  they  carried 
out  that  program.  They  cut  out  of 
the  Oglesby  bill  all  reference  to  party 
organizations  and  all  reference  to  na- 
tional delegates,  and  then  after  putting 
in  a  few  vicious  amendments  which 
were  mere  jokers  and  were  afterwards 
takn  out,  they  passed  the  bill  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  Most  of  us  who  were  in 
favor  of  primary  reform  voted  for  that 
bill.  We  did  it  even  after  it  had  been 
emasculated,  because  we  believed  and 
hoped  that  the  House  would  have  suf- 
ficient strength  to  force  back  into  it 
these  provisions  which  had  been  cut 
out  and  to  force  out  of  it  the  bad  things 
which  had  been  put  in. 

"The  bill  went  over  to  the  House 
and  the  House  refused  to  concur.  A  con- 
ference committee  was  then  appoint- 
ed, five  members  from  each  body.  That 
conference  committee  met  and  had  a 
long  contest,  but  they  cut  out  of  the 
bill  all  of  the  jokers  and  put  back  into 
it  the  provisions  relating  to  party  or- 
ganization. They  had  a  deadlock  for 
a  week  or  more  on  the  question  of  na- 
tional delegates,  but  finally  the  Can- 
non forces  were  strong  enough  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  bill.     The  conference 
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report  was  adopted  in  the  Senate  by  a 
two-thirds  vote.  In  the  House  it  re- 
ceived a  majority  vote,  but  failed  to 
get  the  two-thirds  vote  required  by  the 
emergency  clause  in  the  bill.  The  con- 
ference report  was  therefore  dead  and 
the  House  thereupon  called  for  another 
conference  committee,  which  was  ap- 
pointed. 

"My  guess — and  any  man  has  a  right 
to  question  it — is  that  when  that  sec- 
ond conference  committee  was  appoint- 
ed and  met  its  leading  spirits  never  in- 
tended to  try  to  remodel  the  Oglesby 
bill,  which  was  before  it,  so  that  it 
could  be  passed.  It  did  not  intend  to 
present  to  either  house  a  bill  of  the  di- 
rect primary  class,  but  it  intended  to 
present  a  substitute  which  had  been 
prepared  and  was  in  the  pockets  of 
some  members  of  the  Committee  when 
it  began  deliberations.  The  committee 
took  up  the  question  as  to  whether 
they  should  utilize  the  original  Ogles- 
by bill  with  slight  changes.  On  this 
the  Senate  members  would  vote  one 
way  and  the  House  members,  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  would  vote  the  other 
way.  Then  they  would  confer  a  little 
while  and  take  another  vote,  in  which 
the  Senate  and  House  members,  for 
some  mysterious  reason,  would  reverse 
their  position.  So  they  went  for  two  or 
three  days,  just  see-sawing  b^ck  and 
forth.  Finally  it  was  announced  that 
they  thought  they  could  agree  upon  a 
compromise  measure,  whereupon  the 
so-called  Shannahan  bill  was  presented. 

"This  bill  was  practically  the  old 
law,  amended  in  the  particulars  which 
I  have  referred  to  and  which  I  had  sug- 
gested earlier  in  the  session,  except 
that  it  left  out  what  1  considered  the 
vital  part  of  the  whole  subject.  Some  of 
the  friends  of  this  bill  came  to  me  and 
said :  'You  ought  to  support  this  prop- 
osition. It  is  practically  the  proposi- 
tion you  made  several  months  ago.' 
'But,'  I  said,  'you  have  cut  out  the 
heart — the  popular  vote  feature.'  The 
essential  point  about  my  proposition 
was  that  a  candidate  whose  popular 
vote  at  the  primary  was  highest  and 
was  over,  say,  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
vote,  should  be  the  nominee,  regard- 
less of  the  delegates.  If  no  man  got 
that    percentage,    then    the    delegates 


were  to  vote  as  instructed.  But  the 
Shannahan  bill  provided  nothing  as  to 
popular  votes  except  as  to  a  few  county 
offices.  It  merely  provided  that  the 
delegates  should  be  instructed  by  the 
vote  in  their  primary  districts,  and 
should  act  as  instructed  until  released. 
In  other  words,  there  would  be  no  pop- 
ular vote  at  all.  There  would  merely 
be  the  instruction  of  delegates  and  we 
knew  from  past  experience  vmder  the 
old  law  that  in  many  instances  the  man 
who  got  the  largest  delegate  vote 
would  not  have  the  largest  popular 
vote.  For  example,  under  the  old  law 
Mr.  Rinaker,  as  candidate  for  County 
Judge  of  Cook  County,  got  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  delegates,  while  Mr. 
Ailing  had  the  largest  popular  vote.  I 
contended  that  such  a  law  as  that 
would  tend  to  destroy  political  parties, 
because  the  man  whom  the  people 
wanted  would  not  get  the  nomination. 
"The  question  was  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  that  bill — with  that  con- 
ference report.  President  Sherman  had 
ruled  in  the  Senate  when  the  first  con- 
ference report  came  up  that  a  confer- 
ence committee  was  limited  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  points  on  which  the 
two  houses  differed ;  that  a  conference 
committee  could  not  substitute  an  en- 
tirely new  bill,  but  must  build  upon  the 
framework  of  the  original  bill  and 
merely  adjust  the  points  of  difference. 
He  held  that  the  first  conference  report 
was  proper  because  it  merely  adjusted 
such  differences.  When  this  second 
conference  report  was  presented  in  the 
Senate  I  raised  the  point  of  order  that 
since  it  substituted  an  entirely  differ- 
ent bill  it  was  out  of  order  according 
to  the  former  ruling' of  President  Sher- 
man. The  organization  in  the  Senate 
tried  to  get  him  to  change  his  ruling  or 
to  consent  to  absent  himself  from  the 
chair  so  that  a  President  pro  tem. 
could  rule  dift'erently.  But  he  told  us 
who  were  in  favor  of  direct  primary  re- 
form that  he  should  stand  by  his  ruling 
and  that  if  they  insisted  upon  the  con- 
ference report  being  considered  in  the 
Senate  he  would  rule  it  out  of  order 
and  they  would  have  to  appeal  from 
his  decision.  The  men  favoring  the 
Shannahan  bill  claimed  that  they  had 
the  necessary  votes  pledged  to  pass  it 
in   the   Senate  and  they  thought  that 
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with  the  prestige  of  its  passage  there 
they  could  get  it  through  the  House. 
Mr.  Sherman's  declaration,  however, 
that  he  would  rule  it  out  of  order 
placed  it  on  a  very  different  footing  and 
they  began  to  fear  that  they  could  not 
get  the  members  to  overrule  his  deci- 
sion, because  that  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  There  has  been  no  attempt,  I 
believe,  to  overrule  his  decision  while 
he  has  been  President  of  the  Senate. 
Moreover,  we  had  enough  votes 
pledged,  as  we  believed,  to  prevent  the 
overruling  of  the  chair.  It  thus  became 
necessary  for  these  men  to  adopt  the 
report  first  in  the  house  and  they  raised 
the  cry  that  it  was  the  Shannahan  bill 
or  nothing;  that  unless  the  Legislature 
could  pass  the  bill  they  could  not  pass 
any  bill  at  that  session. 

"It  was  at  that  time  that  I  under- 
took to  introduce  and  advance  this  bill 
which  became  a  law.  I  felt  that  the 
organization  in  the  Senate  was  opposed 
to  a  direct  primary  law  and  knew  that 
they  were  putting  their  whole  strength 
back  of  this  Shannahan  measure. 
Therefore  the  week  before  the  confer- 
ence committee  report  was  to  be  voted 
upon  I  offered  in  the  Senate  the  orig- 
inal Oglesby  bill  without  change,  with 
all  of  its  defects.  I  knew  that  the  Sen- 
ate, would  never  stand  for  it,  and  I 
thought  that  they  would  not  be  partic- 
ularly suspicious  of  a  bill  which  they 
thought  could  not  be  passed.  But  they 
were  a  little  suspicious  and  refused  to 
allow  me  to  advance  it  to  second  read- 
ing. You  understand  that  we  have 
been  running  in  rather  a  disorderly 
way  this  fall  and  winter  and  any  one 
man  by  objecting  can  practically  block 
the  movement  of  any  bill.  So  objec- 
tion was  made  and  the  bill  could  not 
be  advanced.  But  during  the  recess 
between  Thursday  and  the  following 
Tuesday  the  Senate  has  to  be  ad- 
journed from  day  to  day,  and  Senator 
Hay  is  the  man  who  attends  to  con- 
ducting that  adjournment.  The  organ- 
ization had  been  in  the  habit  during  the 
regular  session  of  advancing  bills  occa- 
sionally during  this  recess,  so  I  re- 
quested Senator  Hay  to  advance  my 
bill.  Senator  Hay  was  one  of  the  men 
who  was  with  us  in  this  direct  primary 
fight  and  he  advanced  the  bill  during 


recess.  The  following  Tuesday  my  bill 
was  ready  for  second  reading  and  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  got  up  and  made  a 
great  light.  He  said  that  this  was  a 
violation  of  Senatorial  courtesy.  I  re- 
called that  the  organization  had  been 
doing  it  all  session  and  I  thought  that 
I  had  a  right  to  do  it  if  I  chose,  sim- 
ply following  out  their  precedent.  Aft- 
er a  skirmish  the  bill  remained  on  sec- 
ond reading. 

"In  the  meantime  I  had  redrafted 
this  bill  so  as  to  include  the  hundred 
or  more  amendments  prepared  by  the 
first  conference  committee.  I  also  in- 
serted a  provision  for  postponing  the 
primaries  in  1908  until  August.  You 
understand  that  a  bill  applicable  to  the 
primaries  this  spring  would  have  to 
carry  an  emergency  clause  and  hence, 
get  a  two-thirds  vote.  Any  bill  passed 
by  a  mere  majority  goes  into  effect  the 
first  of  the  following  July.  The  provi- 
sion which  I  put  into  the  bill  prescribed 
that  the  primaries  should  be  held  the 
eighth  day  of  August  and  that  no  name 
should  be  printed  on  the  offfcial  bal- 
lot for  the  November  election  unless 
the  nomination  had  been  made  subse- 
quent to  July  1  under  this  new  law. 
It  is  an  established  principle  that  as 
soon  as  the  Governor  attaches  his  name 
to  a  bill  it  becomes  a  law  and  is  notice 
to  everybody,  although  it  does  not  go 
into  effect  until  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing July.  This  law  would,  therefore,  be 
notice  that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to 
nominate  candidates  under  the  exist- 
ing laws  prior  to  July  1  their  names 
would  not  be  printed  on  the  official 
ballot  for  the  November  elections  and 
I  believe  that  such  a  restriction  would 
be  held  constitutional.  The  courts 
have  held  that  the  Legislature  has  ab- 
solute control  of  the  Australian  ballot. 
The  opponents  of  the  bill  claimed  that 
by  this  provision,  making  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  1908  primaries,  I  was 
trying  to  do  something  by  a  majority 
vote  which  I  had  failed  to  do  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  and  that  was  one  argument 
against  tlic  l)ill. 

"When  the  original  Oglesby  bill, 
which  I  had  introduced,  came  up  on 
second  reading,  I  moved  to  strike  out 
all  of  it  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
to  substitute  this  new  bill,  which  was 
the    bill   of   the    first    conference   com- 
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mittee,  plus  these  amendments  which 
I  had  introduced.  On  that  motion  there 
was  a  fight.  They  brought  up  amend- 
ments which  would  have  destroyed  the 
integrity  of  the  bill.  We  defeated  those 
amendments  and  finally  got  a  vote  sub- 
stituting this  new  bill.  Thus  I  had  a 
bill  there  on  the  second  reading  which 
the  Senate  had  once  passed  in  practi- 
cally that  form  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
and  which  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  House  voted  for.  So  we  were 
in  a  position  to  meet  their  argument 
that  it  was  the  Shannahan  bill  or  noth- 
ing. 

"I  then  proposed  to  advance  the  bill 
to  third  reading.  That  would  have 
meant,  if  it  had  carried,  that  this  bill 
could  have  been  taken  up  for  action 
prior  to  the  conference  report.  After 
a  bill  is  passed  to  third  reading  it  has 
to  be  engrossed,  that  is,  written  out 
in  long-hand.  This  was  an  enormous 
bill  of  forty  or  fifty  pages,  and  the  en- 
grossing clerks  could  have  occupied  a 
•  week  in  writing  it  out.  They  some- 
times jokingly  call  the  engrossing 
committee  the  'chloroforming'  com- 
mittee, because  when  a  member  gets 
a  bill  to  third  reading  he  sometimes 
cannot  get  it  out  of  that  committee. 
The  rule  of  the  Senate  says  in  effect 
that  that  committee  can  report  prac- 
tically when  it  pleases,  that  is,  it  can 
report  'at  any  time.'  The  result  would 
have  been  that  if  I  had  gotten  the  bill 
to  third  reading  I  might  never  have 
gotten  it  out  of  the  engrossing  com- 
mittee. But  I  said  to  Senator  Berry, 
and  to  Senator  Pemberton,  chairman 
of  that  committee,  T  will  agree  to 
leave  that  bill  on  second  reading  so 
that  you  can  have  your  conference  re- 
port acted  on  first,  if  you  wdll  put  the 
necessary  clerks  to  work  to  engross 
the  bill  and  will  have  them  work  all 
night  and  to-morrow,  so  that  the  bill 
can   be   read   to-morrow   if   necessary.' 

Senator  Pemberton  agreed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  do  that,  and  he  car- 
ried out  his  agreement.  He  put  eight 
clerks  to  work,  and  they  worked  all 
night  and  the  greater  part  of  the  next 
day  engrossing  the  bill.  The  next  day, 
therefore,  we  had  before  us  the  bill, 
which  we  could  advance  to  third  read- 


ing at  any  time,  and  we  had  before  us 
the  conference  report. 

"Senator  Berry  then  tried  to  take  a 
recess  until  after  the  House  had  acted 
on  the  conference  report,  and  we  felt 
that  we  would  like  to  have  a  little  test 
of  strength  to  see  whether  he  or  we 
had  the  votes.  We  thought  that  we 
had  the  votes,  but  there  were  half  a 
dozen  men  who  were  doubtful.  So  we 
argued  against  adjournment  on  the 
ground  that  we  wanted  to  vote  on  the 
conference  report.  W'e  claimed  that 
we  had  the  votes  "to  defeat  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  we  wanted  after  that 
to  vote  on  this  bill  which  I  had  intro- 
duced and  not  wait  for  the  House.  Sen- 
ator Berry  argued  strenuously  for  post- 
poning action  on  the  report  until  the 
House  had  passed  on  it.  After  we  had 
discussed  the  matter  at  length,  arguing 
the  merits  of  the  two  bills,  we  thought 
it  was  perhaps  a  little  unsafe  to  force  a 
roll  call  on  the  proposition  for  a  recess, 
and  we  agreed  to  take  a  recess  until 
2  :30  p.  m.,  that  is,  until  after  the  House 
should  have  acted  on  the  question.  By 
2  :30  p.  m.  the  votes  had  been  counted 
in  the  House,  the  Shannahan  bill  had 
received  less  than  a  majority — some- 
thing like  seventy  votes — and  the  Shan- 
nahan bill  was  dead.  Then  the  Sen- 
ate convened,  and  the  President  said 
that  he  proposed  to  rule  the  conference 
committee  report  out  of  order.  To  pre- 
vent this  ruling  Senator  Berry  moved 
that  the  conference  report  be  laid  upon 
the  table.  It  was  laid  upon  the  table, 
and  was  dead,  because  a  bill  can  only 
be  taken  from  the  table  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  Then  I  moved  that  the  bill  which 
I  had  introduced  be  advanced  to  third 
reading.  It  was  so  advanced,  and  the 
following  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  that 
is,  Thursday,  was  set  for  its  considera- 
tion. At  nine  o'clock  the  Senate  met, 
and  with  only  three  dissenting  votes 
passed  the  bill. 

"At  ten  o'clock  the  bill  was  handed 
into  the  House.  It  was  within  the 
power  of  Mr.  Shannahan  and  ]\Ir. 
Shurtleft'  to  kill  the  bill  there  by  bury- 
ing it  in  committee  or  by  preventing  it 
from  being  advanced.  Mr.  Shannahan, 
after  a  little  skirmish,  insisted  that  its 
real  friends  should  stand  back  of  it  and 
he  finally  withdrew  his  objections  and 
let  it  advance  to  second  reading.     It 
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was  then  made  a  special  order  for  the 
following  Tuesday.  At  that  time  they 
tried  to  amend  it,  but  the  amendments 
were  defeated.  We  wanted  the  bill 
without  amendments,  because  if  it  had 
been  amended  it  would  have  to  go  back 
to  the  other  House,  and  there  might 
have  been  another  deadlock.  The  re- 
sult was  that  a  large  number  of  Re- 
publicans in  the  House,  under  the 
leadership  of  such  men  as  Hull,  Ap- 
madock,  Alills,  Provine,  McRoberts 
and  Pierson,  and  Democrats  un- 
der the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Mc- 
Goorty,  Manny,  AIcKinlay,  Hearn, 
Dougherty  and  other  men  of  that 
stamp,  stood  squarely  back  of  the  bill, 
which  had  become  a  nonpartisan  meas- 
ure, and  they  voted  down  every  at- 
tempt to  amend  it.  It  was  passed  in 
the  exact  form  in  which  it  was  read. 

"There  were  practically  no  argu- 
ments made  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The 
arguments  were  all  made  against  it. 
Mr.  Shannahan  and  Speaker  Shurtleff 
spoke  from  the  floor  against  it  and  filed 
a  written  protest.  I  think  they  fought 
squarely  and  openly  against  a  direct 
primary  bill,  believing  that  it  would 
destroy  the  party.  They  opposed  it  on 
principle  and  upon  its  merits.  They 
did  not,  however,  put  a  single  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  the  expression  by  the 
Legislature  of  its  will  on  this  matter, 
although  it  was  within  the  power  of 
Mr.  Shurtlefif  at  any  time  to  interpose 
obstacles  which  would  have  prevented 
its  passage.  I  think  it  is  due  to  Mr. 
Shurtleff  and  to  Mr.  Shannahan  to 
state  that. 

"Now,  what  does  this  bill  mean?  It 
merely  means  that  we  are  going  to 
wipe  out  political  conventions.  You 
have  a  new  deal.  This  bill  removes 
the  obstacles  which  have  been  inter- 
posed between  the  people  and  the 
nomination  of  their  candidates.  You 
have  a  right  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote 
for  precinct  committeemen.  The  po- 
litical organization  hereafter  is  to  have 
officers  elected  by  the  people,  one  man 
in  each  precinct,  and  the  voters  are 
to  select  their  own  party  leaders.  The 
precinct  committeemen  in  the  ward 
will  select  their  ward  representatives, 
who  will  constitute  the  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  organization  as  they  do  at 


present.  Those  officers  will  be  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  party,  instead  of 
being  appointed  by  themselves,  as  at 
present.  With  respect  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates,  the  law  merely 
means  that  the  people  will  vote  direct 
for  the  candidates  of  their  choice,  in- 
stead of  leaving  that  to  delegates.  My 
understanding  of  the  purpose  of  a  di- 
rect primary  law  is  merely  to  give  the 
people  within  the  political  party  the 
same  rights  and  opportunities  that  the 
people  of  the  nation  have  at  the  gen- 
eral elections. 

"Your  chairman  has  stated  that  our 
government  is  based  upon  political  par- 
ties, and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man 
has  a  mind  fertile  enough  to  conceive 
of  a  law  which  will  wipe  out  political 
parties.  I  believe  that  as  long  as  this 
Republic  endures  political  parties  will 
exist  and  cannot  be  destroyed.  The 
final  election  has  for  its  object  to  give 
the  various  political  parties  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contend  for  the  control  of  the 
government,  and  the  biggest  wins.  If 
there  is  any  individual  who  believes 
that  he  represents  a  principle  he  can 
run  as  an  independent  candidate  and 
contend  for  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. A  primary  law  of  this  kind  is 
merely  a  law  which  gives  the  people 
in  the  political  party  an  election  just 
the  same  as  the  final  election.  The 
people  of  the  political  party  will  select 
their  officers  by  a  direct  vote.  If  there 
happen  to  be  two  factions  in  the  party 
each  can  put  up  its  own  candidates  for 
the  approval  of  the  voters  of  the  party. 
If  an  individual  thinks  that  he  repre- 
sents a  principle,  and  he  has  back  of 
him  no  faction,  but  wishes  to  create  a 
faction,  he  has  full  opportunity  under 
a  law  of  this  kind  to  go  before  the 
people. 

"There  is  just  one  other  point.  The 
theory  of  a  law  of  this  kind  is  that  a 
political  organization  is  just  as  neces- 
sary in  a  political  party  as  in  a  cor- 
poration, a  church,  or  any  other  asso- 
ciation, l)ut  that  this  organization  must 
represent  the  will  of  the  rank  and  rile 
of  the  association.  After  selecting  their 
political  leaders,  however,  the  people 
should  pay  some  considerable  attention 
to  the  recommendations  of  those  lead- 
ers. If  the  leaders  fix  up  a  slate  for 
approval  by  the  party  and  it  is  a  strong 
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slate — which  it  must  be  to  get  appro- 
val —  I  think  their  recommendations 
should  have  some  considerable  force. 
If  their  selections  are  not  good  they 
will  be  opposed  by  the  newspapers,  by 
civic  organizations,  by  independent 
movements.  If  the  organization  dares 
to  put  up  a  ticket  which  is  not  strong, 
the  people  will  destroy  that  ticket ;  and 
the  political  organization  which  can- 
not nominate  its  ticket,  which  cannot 
make  a  recommendation  which  the 
people  will  adopt,  will  be  put  out  of 
business  in  the  next  selection  of  the 
precinct  committeemen. 

"How  the  law  will  work  out  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  seems  to  me  to  give  us 
a  new  deal,  and  the  people  are  to  de- 
cide what  their  nominations  shall  be. 
If  the  people  take  an  active  interest  in 
politics  it  will  work  out  to  advantage. 
If  they  neglect  their  political  duties  as 
in  the  past  I  think  you  may  find  that 
new  abuses  will  arise  even  under  this 
law.  It  is  right  up  to  the  people,  for 
they  now  have  a  square  opportunity  to 
decide  who  shall  be  their  political  lead- 
ers and   who  shall   be   the  nominees." 

The  chair  then  introduced  Mr.  Man- 
ny as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
House  who  had  worked  for  the  new- 
law,  and  he  spoke  as  follows : 

Hon.  Walter  I.  Manny 

"In  the  few  moments  which  are  mine 
I  will  content  myself  with  speaking  to 
some  of  the  objections  to  the  direct  pri- 
mary law.  As  a  general  rule,  the  ob- 
jections are  mere  objections  of  theory. 
Primary  legislation  in  our  State  is  a 
new  question  to  the  people.  To  be 
sure,  in  some  counties  of  the  State,  no- 
tably those  of  Southern  Illinois,  some 
form  of  direct  primaries  has  existed  for 
many  years.  Those  counties  have  been 
ardently  and  anxiously  favoring  legis- 
lation similar  to  the  present  law  for 
many  years.  They  advocate  it,  not  on 
theoretical  grounds,  but  because  actual 
practice  has  demonstrated  its  elBciency 
and  proclaimed  its  necessity.  The  ob- 
jectors to  such  legislation,  the  most 
prominent  of  whom  come  from  your 
city,  oppose  it,  of  necessity,  on  grounds 
of  theory.  They  take  the  experience  of 
other  States  where  legislation  is  in  ex- 
istence widely  varying  from  any  pro- 
posed primary  legislation  in  our  State, 


and  finding  wherein  it  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  practice  in  other  States,  at- 
tempt to  force  those  objections  against 
any  proposed  primary  legislation  here. 

"In  your  city,  and  possibly  it  might 
be  said  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  political  primaries  have  been 
held  upon  the  old-time  convention  sys- 
tem, a  system  which  has  brought  into 
being  the  political  bosses  and  the  po- 
litical machine,  and  under  which,  as  a 
rule,  the  members  of  the  parties  have 
had  very  little,  if  anything  at  all,  to 
say  regarding  the  selection  of  their 
candidates  for  ofBce.  To  bring  about 
immediately  a  change  from  that  condi- 
tion to  one  in  which  the  members  of 
each  political  party  must  select  their 
own  candidates  is  a  new  and  striking 
change,  and  of  necessity  such  a  change 
would  meet  with  ardent  opposition 
from  those  who  have  ruled  the  conven- 
tions and  the  caucuses,  and  possibly 
from  some  of  the  people  who  have  ac- 
customed themselves  to  allowing  some 
friend,  or  boss,  or  machine,  to  do  their 
thinking  for  them,  to  select  their  own 
candidates,  and  to  control  the  destinies 
of  the  party  in  any  precinct  or  county 
or  State.  Direct  plurality  primary  leg- 
islation means  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  making  of  each  and  every  cit- 
izen, regardless  of  political  affiliations, 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship in  his  own  party  primary.  As  a 
general  rule,  I  think  it  may  be  said 
of  the  people  of  our  State  that  they 
have  been  careless  in  this  regard,  that 
they  have  not  taken  upon  themselves 
the  responsibilities  which  they  should, 
and  that  for  those  reasons  the  political 
atmosphere  of  our  State  has  been 
charged  and  surcharged  with  the  mut- 
tered dissatisfactions  and  discontent  of 
the  voters  of  the  political  parties.  But 
as  a  general  thing  they  have  in  no  way 
taken  any  concerted  action  to  correct 
the  evils  which  they  have  borne,  and 
which  have  been  a  burden  and  a  men- 
ace to  true  government. 

"Direct  plurality  primaries  are  no 
experiment  in  my  part  of  the  State. 
For  several  decades,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  law  requiring 
such  primaries,  the  political  parties 
there  have  held  direct  plurality  prima- 
ries, so  far  as  all  of  the  county  officers 
are  concerned.     It  has  been  said  in  op- 
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position  to  such  primaries  that  they 
mean  the  destruction  of  parties.  I  am 
not  sure  but  what  it  might  be  some- 
what desirable  to  destroy,  for  a  time 
at  least,  parties  and  party  organization 
in  our  State.  About  the  most  difficult 
problem  with  which  the  people  of  our 
State  have  to  contend  continuously  is 
the  fact  that  one  party  has  so  immense 
and  brutal  a  majority,  allowing  that  . 
party  to  effect  whatever  legislation  it 
desires  to  have  enacted  and  to  control 
and  conduct  the  government  of  our 
State  in  whatever  way  it  may  see  fit. 
Nor  do  I  speak  alone  of  the  Republican 
party  as  at  fault  in  this  way,  because  in 
counties  and  States  which  are  wholly 
Democratic  similar  conditions  exist. 
Where  one  party  remains  long  contin- 
ued in  power,  that  party,  sooner  or 
later,  will  misuse  the  power  which  the 
people  have  given  it.  However,  the 
practical  experience  of  our  people  is 
that  direct  primaries  in  no  way  mean 
the  destruction  of  parties. 

"On  the  contrary,  the  people  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  the  selection  of 
candidates  at  the  primaries,  and  not  in- 
frequently there  will  be  more  votes 
cast  at  the  primary  than  at  the  general 
election.  When  acquainted  with  their 
responsibilities  the  people  take  most 
kindly  to  the  necessity  of  such  politi- 
cal work,  and  they  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  pleased  with  the  candidates  finally 
nominated  by  themselves.  In  some 
counties  in  Southern  Illinois  one  party 
will  have  direct  primaries  and  in  the 
same  county  another  party  will  have 
the  convention  system.  In  such  in- 
stances the  two  methods  of  selecting 
party  candidates  are  put  in  marked 
contrast.  Invariably,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  one  exception  to  this  rule, 
where  the  people  of  a  party  have  been 
allowed  to  select  their  own  candidates 
for  office,  they  have  stood  by  the  nomi- 
nees of  that  party.  But  where  the  con- 
vention system,  controlled  and  ruled, 
as  is  invariably  the  case,  by  the  ma- 
chine or  the  boss,  is  employed,  the 
people  have  been  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
contented, and  not  infrequently  have 
gone  fishing  upon  election  day. 

"Another  charge  which  has  been 
made  against  direct  plurality  primary 
legislation   is   that   it   will   give   undue 


power  to  the  press.  It  is  said  that 
whomsoever  the  papers  favor,  that  one 
will  be  the  nominee  of  the  people.  That 
statement  presupposes  one  thing  which 
I  believe  to  be  impossible,  and  that  is 
that  all  of  the  papers  in  any  county  or 
city  or  State  will  unite  upon  a  certain 
set  of  candidates.  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  an  Eden-like  suggestion  is  even 
possible  in  your  splendid  city  of  Chi- 
cago. When  Brother  Hearst,  Brother 
Lawson,  and  the  McCormicks,  Brother 
Eastman,  and  Brother  Noyes  meet  at 
the  same  festal  board  and  are  at  one 
upon  all  candidates,  the  millennium 
will  be  so  near  at  hand  that  we  will 
have  need  of  no  primary  legislation. 
The  political  bosses  and  the  political 
machine  will  have  been  cast  into  the 
governmental  garret  and  will  be 
marked  as  exhibits  of  an  extinct  age. 
I  do  not  deny  the  power  of  the  press 
nor  the  good  that  it  can  render.  As  a 
general  rule,  I  think  the  press  voices 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  and  speaks 
their  desires.  However,  to  say  that  the 
press  is  all-powerful,  even  in  our  day 
and  time,  is  certainly  a  misstatement 
of  facts.  Your  experience  in  this  city 
will  contradict  assertions  to  that  effect. 
If  I  mistake  not,  you  have  had  men 
nominated  and  finally  elected  for 
Mayor  who  have  had  nearly  every 
paper  in  the  city  against  them.  Al- 
though the  people  read  the  papers,  yet 
when  responsibilities  of  a  political 
character  are  thrust  upon  them  they 
will  do  their  own  thinking,  make  their 
own  selection,  and  vote  for  candidates 
as  they  deem  fit. 

"It  has  been  said,  too,  that  in  coun- 
ties where  there  are  large  cities,  those 
cities,  under  direct  plurality  primaries, 
will  select  the  candidates.  That  argu- 
ment is  certainly  without  foundation. 
That  the  people  of  any  one  city  will 
unite  upon  any  one  candidate,  while  in 
some  instances  it  might  be  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  desired,  is  a  re- 
sult which  never  yet  has  been  realized, 
and  never  will  be.  What  is  true,  too, 
of  the  voters  in  one  city  is  true  of  the 
voters  in  the  rural  districts.  In  each 
county  there  will  be  candidates  from 
the  city  and  candidates  from  the  coun- 
try. The  people  assuming  the  respon- 
sibilities of  making  the  selection  of 
candidates   will   make    their   selections 
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as  wisely,  it  will  be  found,  as  do  the 
bosses  and  the  machines.  Every  voter 
knows,  whether  he  comes  from  the  city 
or  from  the  country,  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  have  all  of  the  candidates 
come  from  the  country  or  come  from 
the  municipalities.  Each  voter  will  then 
settle  for  himself  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  candidates  are  the 
best  for  the  country  and  for  the  city 
districts.  With  him  it  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  men.  and  the  men  chosen  will  be 
found  to  be  the  men  who  voice  the 
desire  and  weal  of  the  people  who  have 
selected  them. 

"Senator  Jones  has  told  you  how  the 
Bill  was  passed.  He  has  taken  occa- 
sion to  say  uncomplimentary  things  of 
the  Legislature,  or  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers who  compose  it.  Possibly  his  re- 
marks were  more  than  merited.  Some 
of  you  may  have  complimentary  opin- 
ions of  the  Legislature  at  Springfield; 
others  may  have  opinions  such  as  you 
do  not  care  to  express  in  public.  But  to 
no  little  extent  you  men  are  responsible 
for  the  condition  of  affairs.  Very  little 
if  any  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
selection  of  candidates  for  the  Legisla- 
ture. I  suppose  the  reason  for  that  is 
that  the  work  of  the  Legislature  has 
not  been  contemplated,  its  duties  have 
never  been  measured,  the  responsibili- 
ties given  to  it  by  the  statutes  and  the 
Constitution  have  never  been  thought 
out  by  the  individual  voters.  The  at- 
tendant result,  of  course,  is  that  men 
have  been  sent  to  the  Legislature  who 
have  been  notoriously  unfit  for  any  of 
the  duties  confronting  them. 

"^^^e  feel  far  more  pride  in  members 
of  Congress,  and  make  vastly  better 
provision  in  salary,  secretarial  aid  and 
office  conveniences  for  them  than  we 
do  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature. Yet,  generally  speaking,  the 
work  of  the  Legislature  affects  any  one 
of  you  much  more  directly  and  serious- 
ly than  does  the  work  of  Congress. 
You  give  much  interest  to  the  selection 
of  your  Congressman.  You  endeavor 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  candi- 
date is  fit  for  that  position.  Do  you 
take  the  interest  in  the  selection  of 
your  candidates  for  representatives  in 
the  General  Assembly  that  you  should 
upon  the  primary  day  or  upon  the  day 


of  election  ?  Have  you  always  voted 
for  a  man  because  he  is  fit  for  that  po- 
sition? I  do  not  want  you  to  believe 
that  I  am  inclined  to  say  or  suggest 
that  you  have  here  in  this  city  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  undesirable  members  of 
the  Legislature,  nor  that  any  one  party 
holds  all  the  members  of  that  charac- 
ter. The  lack  of  interest  in  the  Legis- 
lature is  possibly  displayed  as  much 
down  the  State  as  it  is  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  But  I  wish  it  were  possible 
for  me  to  say  something  which  would 
arouse  your  interest  in  the  selection  of 
candidates  to  the  Legislature.  The 
crying  need  of  the  State  is  representa- 
tive men  in  the  General  Assembly,  men 
who  will  represent  the  Commonwealth 
as  a  whole,  men  who  know  something 
of  the  penal,  reformatory  and  charit- 
able institutions  of  our  State,  men  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  our  State  in  every 
particular,  who  do  not  assume  their 
duties  as  partisans,  but  rather  as  anx- 
ious patriots  endeavoring  wholly  to 
serve  our  splendid  Commonwealth. 

"I  have  had  the  honor  of  belonging 
to  the  Forty-fourth  and  Forty-fifth 
General  Assemblies  as  a  member  of 
the  minority  party.  Early  in  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-fourth  General  As- 
sembly our  party  took  up  the  matter 
of  direct  plurality  primary  legislation. 
A  committee  was  appointed.  We  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  what  had  been 
done  in  matters  of  that  character.  We 
found  that  two  bills  had  been  present- 
ed to  the  General  Assembly,  neither 
one  of  which  had  been  gotten  out  of 
the  committees  to  which  they  had  been 
referred.  One  of  the  bills  was  a  short, 
concise  primary  law,  paying  little  at- 
tention to  detail.  It  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Rinaker,  a  brother  of  a  distin- 
guished County  Judge  of  this  County. 
The  other  bill  was  introduced  by  a 
gentleman  from  the  County  of  Cook, 
the  Hon.  Clayton  E.  Crafts.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  minority  side 
of  the  House  at  their  next  meeting 
took  those  bills,  a  copy  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin law,  the  Minnesota  law,  the  New 
Jersey  law,  the  state  of  Washington 
law,  and  the  result  was  the  drafting  of 
a  bill  by  this  committee.  This  bill  was 
submitted  to  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  and  met  with 
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their  approval.  It  was  introduced  by 
the  Hon.  M.  J.  Dougherty,  of  Gales- 
burg,  and  was  termed  the  "Dougherty 
bill.'  I  desire  to  give  credit  to  one  of 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  of  your 
city,  the  Hon.  John  P.  McGoorty,  who 
was  a  member  of  that  committee,  and 
who  did  most  effective  work,  and  pos- 
sibly most  of  the  labor  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  bill.  That  bill  has  been  the 
Democratic  measure  from  the  time  of 
its  introduction  until  now.  It  has 
been  introduced  under  possibly  a  half 
dozen  different  names,  but  the  princi- 
ples which  were  enunciated  in  it  re- 
main the  foundational  principles  of  all 
Democratic  measures  introduced  in 
the  House  or  in  the  Senate. 

"A  large  number  of  the  minority  did 
not  take  kindly  to  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  that  bill,  which  provisions  are 
embodied  in  the  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Jones,  the  present  new  law.  We  did 
not  believe  it  wise  to  require  any  man, 
when  he  comes  to  the  polling  place, 
to  declare  in  loud,  stentorian  voice 
just  what  party  he  belongs  to.  We  be- 
lieved that  such  a  requirement  would 
give  too  much  power  to  the  heads  of 
manufacturing  industries  who  might 
become  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
any  one  party  or  any  one  candidate. 
It  would  render  it  possible  for  the  head 
of  such  a  concern  to  have  unusual 
power  in  the  selection  of  candidates. 
Personally  or  by  representative  he 
could  appear  at  the  polling  places  and 
thus  ascertain  whether  or  not  his  em- 
ployees voted  for  the  men  or  the  party 
whom  he  might  favor.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  too  strict  qualifications 
should  be  laid  upon  the  voter.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  should  be  given  unlimited 
freedom  in  the  selection  of  his  candi- 
dates. 

"Our  party  differed  from  the  major- 
ity upon  another  matter  which  has 
been  included  in  the  present  bill.  We 
favored  what  has  been  termed  'The 
McGoorty  Amendment.'  The  Supreme 
Court  in  declarmg  the  last  primary 
law  unconstitutional  said  that  a  pri- 
mary was  an  election.  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  for  a  cumulative  system 
of  voting  for  members  of  the  House. 
We  believed  that  the  people  them- 
selves   should     determine     how    many 


candidates  they  should  have  for  repre- 
sentative and  that  no  committee,  how- 
ever selected  or  chosen,  should  be 
given  the  right  or  the  power  to  make 
that  choice.  In  a  general  way  the  Mc- 
Goorty amendment  gave  the  people 
that  right. 

"Yet,  notwithstanding  minor  objec- 
tions to  the  Jones  bill,  I  voted  for  the 
measure,  and  so  did  a  majority  of  my 
party.  I  am  certain,  gentlemen,  that 
the  more  you  study  the  question  of  pri- 
mary legislation,  the  more  you  famil- 
iarize yourselves  with  the  ideas  pre- 
sented in  this  law,  the  more  you  be- 
come accustomed  to  its  workings,  the 
more  will  you  find  that  a  law  of  this 
character  is  a  panacea  for  some  of  the 
governmental  ills  of  which  you  have 
made  complaint.  Direct  plurality  pri- 
maries in  Southern  Illinois  have 
proven  to  be  eminently  successful. 
They  have  allayed  discontent,  soothed 
dissatisfaction,  and  made  the  people 
interested  in  primaries  and  in  the  men 
who  have  been  selected  at  the  primary 
elections.  You  will  find  that  this  law 
will  work  to  your  own  good  and  to 
your  own  satisfaction,  and  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  better  men  and  cleaner 
men,  men  of  greater  responsibility,  as 
your  candidates  for  office  in  the  final 
and   general  election." 

Hon.  John  W.  Hill 

Representative  Hill  being  in  the 
audience,  the  chair  invited  him  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussion.  In  response 
he  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
direct  primary  law  would  in  operation 
encounter  great  difificulties.  He  ex- 
pressed his  own  belief  that  the  conven- 
tion system  should  be  retained  and 
that  a  mistake  was  being  made  in  re- 
placing it.  He  expressed  the  hope, 
however,  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  direct  primary  law  had  now  been 
adopted,  his  apprehension  might  prove 
to  be  unfounded.  He  also  stated  that 
he  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  declare  this  law 
unconstitutional. 

The  chair  then  invited  Mr.  Mason 
of  Philadelphia,  who  happened  to  be 
present,  to  say  a  word  about  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Pennsylvania  primary  law, 
and  Mr.  Mason  spoke  briefly,  as  fol- 
lows : 
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Mr.  William  Clark  Mason 

"We  have  had  in  Pennsylvania  a 
uniform  primary  law  for  the  last  two 
elections.  We  have  tested  it  now  both 
at  a  general  and  a  municipal  election. 
It  affects  particularly,  of  course,  the 
larger  cities,  and  there  is  where  it  is 
likely  to  prove  valuable,  but  there  are, 
in  your  State  as  well  as  ours,  difficul- 
ties. As  a  rule  the  country  districts 
will  take  care  of  themselves,  because 
the  personality  of  candidates  comes 
before  the  citizens  at  large  more 
strongly  there  than  it  can  in  a  large 
community  such  as  Chicago  or  Phila- 
delphia. 

"I  presume  the  main  feature  and 
plan  of  our  primary  law  are  identical 
with  yours.  Ours  provides  for  nomi- 
nations for  candidates  at  a  primary 
election  and  for  certification  of  nomi- 
nations signed  by  a  certain  number, 
varying  with  different  offices.  Those 
men  are  placed  upon  the  official  ballot 
of  the  party  by  which  they  are  nomi- 
nated and  this  ballot  is  presented  to 
the  voter,  who  comes  in  and  calls  for 
the  ballot  of  the  party  for  whose  can- 
didates he  is  entitled  to  vote.  There  is 
where  the  hitch  comes. 

"I  am  told  that  under  your  law  a 
man  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  primary 
provided  he  is  a  qualified  elector  of 
the  district  and  has  not  voted  for  two 
years  previous  thereto  at  any  pri- 
mary of  any  other  party.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania a  man  is  entitled  to  vote  at  a 
party  primary,  or  to  call  for  the  ballot 
of,  say,  the  Republican  party,  provid- 
ed he  can  swear  that  he  voted  for  a 
majority  of  the  candidates  of  that  par- 
ty at  the  last  general  election  at  which 
he  voted.  That  looks  as  though  it 
were  a  protection.  Unfortunately  it  is 
not.  It  simply  means — and  it  has 
worked  out  in  this  way — that  where  a 
party  is  so  greatly  in  the  majority  as 
the  Republican  party  is  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  particularly  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, the  leaders  of  the  majority 
party  may  send  into  the  primary  of  the 
minority  party  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  capture  the  candidates  of  that 
party,  provided,  of  course,  they  are 
willing  to  perjure  theiuselves,  and  that 
is  not  an  unusual  condition  among 
practical  politicians. 


"At  the  last  primary  election  here  is 
what  happened :  In  one  ward  in  par- 
ticular there  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  who  obtained 
sufficient  signatures  to  have  his  name 
placed  upon  the  Democratic  ballot  and 
upon  the  City  party  ballot,  as  a  candi- 
date against  the  legitimate  nominees 
of  those  two  parties.  He  instructed 
enough  Republicans  to  go  into  the  pri- 
maries of  the  Democratic  and  the  City 
parties  so  that  when  the  votes  were 
counted  for  primary  nominations  he 
had  captured  the  nomination  of  all 
three  parties.     (Laughter.) 

"Now,  I  do  not  want  to  be  critical, 
nor  to  anticipate  trouble  for  you  gen- 
tlemen in  this  glorious  city  of  Chicago. 
But  if  the  conditions  here  are  anything 
like  what  they  are  in  Philadelphia,  if 
you  have  anything  like  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  one  party  over  the 
other  that  we  have,  your  provision  for 
party  qualification  is  even  worse  than 
ours,  because  under  it  the  leaders  of 
the  majority  party  would  divide  their 
voters  between  the  two  primaries ; 
one-half  would  vote  in  the  Republican 
primary,  one-half  in  the  Democratic 
primary,  and  they  would  all  vote  for 
the  candidates  of  the  Republican  par- 
ty when  the  day  of  election  came.  For- 
tunately you  probably  have  sufficiently 
close  contests  to  prevent  anything  like 
that  happening.  You  are  fairly  safe 
under  your  primary  election  law. 

"The  great  difficulty  with  all  pri- 
mary laws,  and  this  is  really  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  we  have  to  meet,  is 
the  apathy  of  the  general  public.  I  do 
not  care  what  kind  of  a  theoretical  law 
you  have,  how  wide  or  how  tight  it  is. 
Unless  you  people  come  to  the  polls 
and  vote,  the  new  law  is  no  better  than 
the  old  law.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
last  primary  election  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Democratic  party  polls  usually  in 
Philadelphia  county  thirty-odd  thou- 
sand votes.  They  had  approximately 
ten  per  cent — perhaps  a  little  more,  but 
not  much  more — at  their  primary.  Our 
precincts  will  average  250  voters.  In 
some  precincts  there  were  no  Demo- 
cratic voters  whatever.  In  half  of  the 
precincts  in  the  city  there  were  no 
more  than  three  or  four  voters  in  the 
primaries.  The  same  proportionate 
number  is  also  true    of    the     majority 
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party.  Hence  I  say  that  although  in 
theory  the  primary  law  opens  the  door 
to  the  people  and  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  nominate  their  own  candi- 
dates, we  often  find,  as  a  practical  re- 
sult, that  they  are  no  more  free  to  take 
advantage  of  the  primary  law  to  nomi- 
nate their  own  candidates  than  they 
were  to  take  advantage  of  the  old  law 
to  participate  in  a  party  primary  which 
was  not  regulated  and  which  did  not 
occur  at  the  same  time  that  the  other 
party  primaries  were  held.  There  is 
the  advantage  under  our  law,  that  all 
the  party  primary  elections  are  held  on 
the  same  day,  and  that  is  a  consider- 
able advantage,  provided  the  people 
take  the  proper  interest.  But,  as  I 
have  shown,  the  majority  party  can 
control  not  only  the  candidates,  the 
nominations,  of  its  own  party  against 
the  will     of     the  people,  but  they  can 


capture  the  candidates  of  the  opposite 
party  if  they  want  to  do  it. 

"We  were  told  that  the  mere  fact 
that  a  primary  law  had  been  passed 
would  excite  general  interest.  Up  to 
the  present  time  we  have  been  disap- 
pointed. We  have  our  law,  such  as 
you  now  have  here,  which  gives  the 
people,  at  whatever  time  they  want  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  an  opportunity 
to  protect  themselves.  Under  the  old 
law  the  voter  could  do  nothing.  Now, 
by  qualifying  himself,  he  can  vote.  But 
until  the  people  of  our  State,  and  your 
State,  become  more  interested  in  party 
nominations,  and  instead  of  kicking  at 
the  nominations  after  they  are  made, 
take  an  active  part  in  securing  proper 
ones,  there  is  no  advantage  under  this 
law  over  the  situation  before  it  was 
adopted." 


